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LETTER  OF  TRANSMinAL. 


U.  S.  Dbpabtment  of  Labob, 

Childben's  Bubeau, 
WdsMngUm,  March  8, 1915. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  infant  mortality  in  the  town  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

In  this  study  the  Children's  Bureau  cooperated  with  the  health 
authorities  of  Montclair.  The  schedules  were  furnished  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  data  were  collected  by  nurses  of  the  town 
bealUi  department  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wells,  health 
officer.  Mi^  Sophia  A.  Vogt,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  visited  Mont- 
clair and  started  the  inquiry.  The  material  was  tabulated  in  the 
bureau  and  the  text  written  by  Miss  Margaretta  A.  Williamson,  of  the 
bureau  staff. 

This  description  of  the  life  of  babies  in  Montclair  during  one  calen- 
dar year  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  the  facts  regarding  a  particu- 
larly favored  suburban  community  in  charge  of  a  notably  efficient 
health  officer.  It  is  seen  that  the  general  infant  death  rate  of  Mont- 
clair was  84.6  as  against  an  estimated  rate  of  124  for  the  birth- 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  for  1910.  A  reading  of  the 
report  shows  the  variations  above  and  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
different  localities  of  the  town  and  their  accompanying  characteristic 
factors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Latheop,  Chief. 
I      Eon.  WnxiAM  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Montclair  Board  of  Health  in  1913  determined  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  Montclair,  basing  its  inquiry  upon 
all  the  births  which  occurred  in  the  town  during  the  calendar  year 
1912  and  proceeding  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Quldren's  Bureau  for  its  series  of  infant  mortality  studies.  Schedule 
forms,  such  as  had  been  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  its  field 
study  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  were  furnished  to  the  board  of  health,  and 
a  field  agent  of  the  biu-eau  was  sent  to  Montclair  to  explain  to  the 
local  investigators  the  schedule  questions  and  the  bureau's  methods 
of  collecting  statistical  information.  Two  Montclair  nurses  visited 
the  homes  of  the  babies,  interviewed  the  mothers,  and  filled  out  for 
each  baby  a  schedule  covering  the  first  year  of  its  life  or  as  much  of 
the  first  year  as  it  survived.  The  foiu-th-ward  mothers  were  visited 
by  the  board  of  health  nurse.  The  other  nurse  was  engaged  to  make 
the  investigations  in  the  rest  of  the  town.  BeUeving  that  a  report 
of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  a  suburban 
community  would  be  of  interest,  the  scheduled  information  has  been 
tabulated  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

In  the  report  have  been  included  a  brief  description  of  the  town, 
an  analysis  of  infant  mortality  in  Montclair  in  1912,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  various  social  and  civic  factors  which  in  Montclair  seem  to 
have  been  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  infant  mortality. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  were  as  follows:  Interviews  with 
the  Montclair  mothers,  who  by  their  interest  and  cooperation  made 
tile  inquiry  possible;  interviews  with  pubUc  officials  and  with  doctors, 
nurses,  and  others  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  infant- 
welfare  work;  annual  reports  of  the  town  departments,  particularly 
the  full  and  detailed  reports  of  the  board  of  health;  reports  of  social 
and  charitable  agencies;  and  personal  observation  of  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  decision  to  include  in  this  inquiry  all  babies  bom  in 
Montclair  in  1912,  and  to  study  the  conditions  surrounding  them  dur- 
ing their  first  year  of  life,  the  birth  certificates  were  copied  from  the 
records  of  the  health  officer  for  all  babies  bom  in  that  year,  and  a 
12.months'  lapse  of  time  from  the  date  of  birth  was  allowed  in  each 
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case  before  the  baby  was  visited;  i.  e.,  a  baby  bom  in  November, 
1912,  was  not  visited  \mtil  after  November,  1913,  in  order  that  the 
first  12  months  of  life  might  have  been  completed.  Births  (num- 
bering 53)  to  nonresident  parents  at  the  Moimtainside  Hospital  and 
stillbirths  (20)  were  excluded  from  the  study.* 

The  mothers  of  the  babies,  located  from  the  addresses  on  the  birth 
certificates,  were  interviewed  and  questioned  as  to  the  care  and  home 
environment  of  the  babies  during  the  first  year.  The  investigation 
was  entirely  democratic.  All  mothers  who  could  be  found,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign,  were  visited.  Notwithstanding  the 
personal  nature  of  the  schedule  questions  only  8  mothers  refused  to 
give  the  information.  From  the  518  birth  certificates,  complete 
schedules  relating  to  402  babies  were  secured  and  are  included  in  the 
statistics  of  this  report.  Information  relating  to  116  births  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  following  reasons:  Seventy-three  mothers  had 
moved  away  from  Montclair;  20  could  not  be  located;  8  refused  to 
give  the  information;  1  mother  had  died;  3  were  ill;  1  baby  was 
found  to  have  been  bom  outside  of  Montclair;  6  mothers  were  not 
visited;  and  in  4  cases  the  information  was  not  used  because  it  had 
not  been  obtained  from  the  mother. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  study  is  obtained  by  comparing 
the  number  of  babies  bom  alive  in  Montclair  in  1912  and  included  in 
this  study  with  the  number  of  these  same  babies  who  died  before 
they  were  a  year  old.  The  number  of  such  deaths  per  1,000  Hve 
births  gives  an  exact  infant  mortahty  rate  for  the  limited  group  con- 
sidered. This  method,  which  has  been  worked  out  for  the  infant 
mortahty  series  of  the  (Mldren's  Bureau,  differs  from  the  usual 
method  of  computing  the  infant  mortahty  rate.  The  usual  method 
is  to  compare  the  hve  births  in  a  given  area  during  a  single  calendar 
year  with  the  deaths  under  1  year  occurring  during  the  same  year, 
regardless  of  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  babies  who  died  during 
the  year  may  have  been  bom  in  a  different  area  and  that  not  all  who 
die  imder  12  months  of  age  die  in  the  calendar  year  of  their  birth. 

I  The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  stillbirths  and  the  number  per  hundred  liye  births  btaa 
1906  to  1012  has  been  prepared  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1912: 
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INFANT  mortality:  MONTCLAIB,  N.   J.  0 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MONTCLAIIL 

LocaHcn. — ^Montdair  lies  13  miles  to  the  northwest  of  New  York 
City,  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  and  is  served  by  the  Erie  and  the 
Delaware^  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroads  and  by  an  intemrban 
trolley.  Located  in  a  well-wooded,  coiintry-like  section  of  New 
Jersey,  it  occupies  a  long  rectangtdar  area  comprising  6.1  square 
miles  and  extending  along  the  slope  of  the  first  range  of  the  Orange 
Mountains.  With  an  average  altitude  of  300  feet,  it  has  become 
noted  for  its  healthful  climate. 

Bigtary. — ^Montdair  had  its  origin  over  two  centuries  ago  in  the 

little   settlement    ^'Cranetown,''    then   an   outlying    plantation   of 

Newark.     The  early  settlers  were  Ekiglish,  who  came  to  New  Jersey 

frc«n  the  colony  of  New  Haven.     In   1812  Bloomfield,  including 

Cranetown,   then  known  as  West  Bloomfield,  was  organized  as  a 

separate  township.     In  1860  the  name  of  Montdair  was  substituted 

for  West  Bloomfield,   and  in   1868  Montclair,   together  with  the 

Dutch  settlement  Speertown — the  nucleus  of  Upper  Montclair — was 

incorporated  as  a  separate  township.     In  1894  Montclair  became  a 

town.' 

Population. — ^In  1910,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  Montclair 
had  a  population  of  21,550,  of  which,  after  the  native  white  group, 
the  next  largest  factors  were  the  Negroes  (11.5  per  cent)  and  the 
Italians  (7  per  cent)  with  an  additional  2.8  per  cent  native-bom  of 
Italian  parentage.  The  estimated  population  for  1912,  the  year 
which  tWs  infant  mortality  study  covers,  was  approximately  24,000.* 
WeaUh. — ^Due  partly  to  its  healthful  climate  and  attractive  loca- 
tion and  partly  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  add  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  town,  Montclair  has  become  one  of  the  most 
{^easing  of  the  New  York  suburbs.  Many  New  York  business  and 
im>fessional  men  have  recognized  its  desirability  and  have  built 
there  comfortable  suburban  homes.  That  Montclair  is  a  town  of 
exceptional  wealth  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  towns  of  approximately  the  same  size — 
L  e.,  20,000  to  30,000  population.  In  1912  it  had  an  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $40,319,062,  which  was  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  New  Jersey  city  or  town  of  the  same  population 
group  and  higher  than  that  of  any  city  or  town  of  the  United  States 
in  the  same  group  with  the  exception  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
Newport,  R.  I.' 

1  WWttemore,  Hfetory  ot  Montclair,  N.  J. 

f  Ammal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Health,  1913;  estimate  based  on  arithmetic  method  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
(fee  Casoi  tor  approximating  population  for  intercensal  years. 
»17  8.  Boreaa  oi  the  Ceosos  BeportonAjaosood  Valuation  of  Property  and  Amounts  and  Rates  of  Levy, 

85978**—; 
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Indl/asbries. — ^Montclair  is  preeminently  a  town  of  homes.  The  resi- 
dents have  apparently  discouraged  the  location  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. In  1912  an  electrical  establishment  employing  12  persons  and 
a  coated-paper  factory  employing  200  persons  constituted  the  only 
industrial  establishments  in  the  town.^ 

Liquor  licenses, — ^Liquor  licenses  are  granted  in  Montclair  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  town  council.  In  1912  licenses  were  held  by 
8  inns  and  taverns  and  3  wholesale  houses.' 

Hospitals. — ^Mountainside  Hospital  is  supported  by  citizens  of  the 
following  seven  towns:  Bloomfield,  Caldwell,  Cedar  Grove,  Essex 
Falls,  Glen  Ridge,  Montclair,  and  Verona.  In  1912  there  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  1,363  cases,  of  which  158  were  maternity  cases. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-one  infants  were  bom  and  5  infants  died  at 
the  hospital  during  the  same  year.* 

St.  Vincent  Nursery  and  Babies  Hospital  is  maintained  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  for  babies  under  2  years.  During  1912  only  2  of 
the  112  inmates  entered  f rom  Jifontclair. 

Social  agencies. — ^The  social  agencies  of  Montclair  are  organized  in 
a  council  of  philanthropy  to  promote  cooperation  and  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  The  f oUowing  agencies  are  registered  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Philanthropy  and  send  representatives  to  the  monthly  meetings: 

Altruist  Society. 

Board  of  Education. 

Board  of  Health. 

Children's  Home  Association. 

Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Oiganizations. 

Day  Nursery. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution. 

Fresh  Air  and  Convalescent  Home. 

Homeopathic  Society. 

Montclair  Civic  Association. 

Mountainside  Hospital. 

New  England  Society. 

Tuberculosis  Prevention  and  ReUef  Association. 

Poor  master. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution. 

The  Altruist  Society  corresponds  to  the  charity-organization  soci- 
eties of  other  communities.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  and 
maintains  at  its  headquarters  a  card  index  in  which  are  registered  all 
cases  receiving  help  from  any  of  the  agencies  represented  in  the 
Coimcil  of  Philanthropy. 

1  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jersey,  compiled  and  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
1912. 
>  Annual  Report  of  Town  CouncO,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1913. 
a  Annual  report  of  Mountainside  Hospital,  1913. 
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AKALTSIS  OF  INFANT  MORTAUTT,  MONTCLAIR,  1912. 

llthougii  the  group  of  babies  found  in  a  city  the  size  of  Montdair 
b  necessarily  small,  and  there  are  manifest  limitations  to  an  analysis 
of  the  information  concerning  the  402  births  and  34  infant  deaths 
included  in  the  Montdair  inquiry,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
data  collected  in  this  study  agree  in  general  with  the  findings  of  the 
more  comprehensive  inquiries  into  infant  mortality  which  have  been 
made  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

UVFAUT  MORTAUTY  RATE. 

He  results  of  the  study  in  Montdair  show  that  of  the  402  babies 
inctaded  in  the  investigation  34  died  before  they  were  1  year  old, 
giTing  an  infant  mortaUty  rate  for  this  selected  group  of  1912  babies 
of  S4.6  per  1,000  live  births.  This  rate  is  slightly  less  than  the  rate 
(S9)  for  the  same  year  computed  according  to  the  usual  method  ^ 
and  published  in  the  board  of  health  report  for  that  year.  The  aver- 
age rate  for  the  five  years  from  1909  to  1913,  computed  according  to 
ihe  usual  method,  was  84.8,  which  was  but  slightly  lower  than  the 
rate  (89)  for  1912.     In  1913  the  rate  dropped  to  64. 

Because  of  this  country's  inadequate  system  of  birth  registration 
it  is  impossible  to  show  the  infant  mortaUty  of  any  one  city  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
following  table  y  however,  shows  the  infant  mortaUty  rates  for  1912 
in  cities  of  approximatdy  the  size  of  Montdair  (i.  e.,  20,000  to  30,000 
population)  within  the  so-caUed  area  of  birth  registration: ' 

Lnc  hirth,  deaths  under  1  year,  and  infant  martaliby  rate  in  191t  for  cities  and  towns  of 
tOyOOO  to  30f000  population  {1910)  vnthin  the  area  of  birth  registration. 
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Total. 

Deaths  under  1  year. 

Naml)er. » 
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Ifate: 
Levirtan...           
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371 
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878 
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476 
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418 

no 

63 

82 
43 

06 

169 
62 
62 
56 
66 
23 

174.8 

Btogor .1 

142.9 

Xev  Hampshire: « 

"^iihnti ij.               ^ 

133.1 

Ooaax^...'..'.' . 

113.8 

VenMot: 

8"T*hWtflll                        

17L6 

■— M  iiuaoiia: 
rbioome                           

177 

I'**th  Adftjn5    

113.1 

Oknoester 

109.2 

IfcdiorL.;; y. 

99.8 

^"Hham..,,             

86.8 

BrookUne. 

66 

'  ForexplaDatlon  of  usual  mdthod  of  ooinputing  infant  mortality  rate,  see  page  8. 

^CoBRcUng  the  New  Enghuid  States,  reonsylvania,  and  Michigan,  New  York  City,  and  Washing- 

*li«n 'state  report. 

'  *^pBm  for  New  HampshSn  by  ooiiQqModenoe,as  State  report  not  yet  available. 
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Live  hirthSf  deathi  under  1  year,  and  infant  mortalitg  rate  in  1912  for  cities  and  towns  of 
20,000  to  30,000  population  {1910)  within  the  area  of  birth  registration^-Coniinued, 


City. 


Connecticut: 

Norwich 

Danbuiy 

Ifiddletown 

NM^alk 

Meiiden 

Stamford 

Rhode  Island:! 

Central  Falls 

Warwick 

Cranston , 

Newport 

Michigan: 

Battle  Creek 

Muskegon  City 

Pennsylvania :  i 

Shenandoah 

Pottsville 

Hazleton 

NcMTistown 

Easton 

Butler 


] 

Live  birthf! 
Deaths 

t. 

under  1 

year. 

TotaL 

Infant 

Number. 

mortality 
rate. 

641 

90 

140.4 

640 

72 

133.3 

575 

76 

130.4 

500 

48 

M.3 

747 

81 

108.4 

7W 

105 

131.4 

691 

120 

173.7 

653 

87 

133.1 

485 

56 

115.6 

541 

42 

77.6 

477 

65 

136.3 

682 

50 

86.6 

870 

217 

249.4 

467 

09 

161 

758 

93 

122.7 

630 

78 

123.8 

619 

60 

96.9 

597 

63 

105.5 

1  Figures  (or  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylyania  by  correspondence,  as  State  reports  not  yet  available. 

The  census  report  on  mortality  statistics  for  1911  gives  the  esti- 
mated infant  mortality  rat«  for  the  birth  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  for  1910  as  124.  This  estimated  rate  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  rates  for  foreign  countries  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  1912  figm'es  have  been  given  wherever  possible,  and  in  all 
other  cases  the  year  indicated  is  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available. 


Deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births  in  foreign  countries  f( 

year  for  which  statistics  are  available.^ 


brtheUUesi 


Country. 


Chile 

Russia 

Ceylon 

Jamaica 

German  Empire 

Roumania 

Hungary 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Belgium 

Japan 

Spain 

Italy 

Prussia 


Deaths 

under  1 

Year. 

yearper 
1,000  nve 

births. 

1911 

332 

1909 

248 

1912 

215 

1912 

193 

1911 

192 

1912 

186 

1912 

186 

1912 

180 

1909 

171 

1911 

167 

1910 

160 

1907 

158 

1911 

153 

1912 

146 

Country. 


Servia 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

Ontario 

Finland 

England  and  Wales 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Ireland 

France 

Australia 

Sweden 

Norway 

NewZeal«Dd 


Year. 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1912 


Deaths 
underl 
year  per 
l,000nve 
births. 


146 

123 

113 

110 

100 

9(5 

03 

87 

86 

78 

72 

72 

65 

51 


1  Compiled  from  statistics  contained  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  Qeoeral  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  191X 
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BNYIROHMSHT. 

NdgKborhood  incidence. — ^The  fourth  ward  is  the  most  congested 
section  of  Montclair,  and  m  it  is  foiind  most  of  the  negro  and  foreign 
population  of  the  town,  the  Italian  being  the  predominating  na- 
tionality. Moreorer  in  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  the  board 
of  healtJi,  the  tenement-house  population  of  ward  4  was  1;476,  or  27.3 
per  cant  of  the  population  of  the  ward,  and  268  children  imder  5  years 
of  age,  or  38.4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  that  age  in  the  ward,  were 
living  in  tenements.  In  this  ward  were  located  80  of  the  1 13  tene- 
ment houses  of  Montclair.^ 

Hie  other  wards,  except  for  a  few  scattered  groups  of  shabby- 
looking  cottages,  are  almost  uniformly  attractive  residential  sections 
with  well-kept  shaded  streets,  comfortable  one-family  dwellings,  and 
plenty  of  open  space.  The  finest  residences  are  to  be  found  on  the 
mountain  in  the  section  extending  across  the  upper  portions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  wards.  The  business  district  of  Montclair  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Bloomfield  Avenue,  which  is  the  main 
street  of  the  town. 

The  variation  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  different  sections  of 
the  town  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tabls  1. — Population,  births,  deaths  under  1  year,  arid  infant  mortaltity  rate,  by  wards. 


Ward. 


"Hie  town. 


Wvdl. 
Wvd2. 
W«d3. 
Wad  4. 
Wads. 


Popnlatlofn, 
1912  (esti- 
mated).! 

Live 
birthfl. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

23,800 

402 

34 

3,848 
4,831 
6,060 
6,406 
4,761 

44 

78 

43 

161 

76 

3 
4 
8 
21 
3 

In&nt 

mortality 

rate. 


84.6 


68.2 
51.3 
60.8 
130.4 
39.5 


1  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  p.  21.    1912. 

The  highest  rate  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  infant  deaths 
was  found  in  the  fourth  ward,  which  also  had  the  highest  birth  rate. 
In  1912  almost  twice  as  many  babies  died  in  the  foiu^th  ward  as  in  all 
the  other  wards  combined.  The  rate  for  this  ward  (130.4)  was  more 
than  one  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  the  rate  '(84.6)  for  the  town  as  a 
whole. 

In  1913,  however,  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  fourth  ward 
was  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  second  and  third  wards,  while  in  1914 
its  rate  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  entire  town.  This  grati- 
fying decrease  in  the  infant  death  rate  of  the  most  congested  sec- 
tion of  the  town  should  probably  be  ascribed  largely  to  the  develop- 
meai  of  the  baby  clinic,^  with  the  "follow-up''  visits  of  the  nurse  to 
the  mothers  in  their  homes  and  to  the  careful  supervision  by  the 
board  of  health  of  the  housing  and  sanitation  of  this  section. 


>  For  definttion  of  tenement  house,  see  p.  14. 


>  For  baby  clinic,  see  page  28. 
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Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  births  and  of  deaths  of  infants 
under  1  year  of  native  white,  foreign  white,  and  negro  mothers  ir 
the  various  wards.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  births  to  foreigr 
and  negro  mothers  occurred  in  the  fourth  ward. 

Table  2. — Births  and  deathi  under  1  year,  according  to  nativity  and  color  of  mother y  b% 

.  wards. 


All  mothers. 

Native  white 
mothers. 

Foreign-bom  tiiiite 
mothers. 

Negro  mothers. 

Ward. 

Births. 

Deaths 
under 
lyear. 

Births. 

Deaths 
under 
lyear. 

Births. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

Bhths. 

Deatlis 

under 
lyear. 

The  town 

402 

34 

143 

7 

103 

17 

66 

10 

Wardl 

44 

78 

43 

161 

76 

3 
4 

8 

21 

3 

33 
40 
22 
30 

18 

2 
2 

0 

26 

11 

103 

44 

2 
12 
10 
28 
14 

1 

Ward2 

1 
1 

13 
2 

1 

Ward3 

2 

Ward4 

2 
1 

6 

Wards 

Housing, — Generally  speaking,  the  housing  in  Montclair  is  good. 
The  most  common  type  of  house  is  the  two  story  and  attic  frame 
cottage  for  one  family,  with  a  yard  of  good  size.  The  town's  bous- 
ing problem  resolves  itself  for  the  most  part  into  that  of  improving 
conditions  in  the  fourth  ward,  where  one  finds  the  greatest  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding,  where  one  notices  the  greatest  number 
of  houses  of  unkempt  appearance  and  in  bad  repair,  and  where  one 
occasionally  finds  basement  tenements  and  constantly  sees  dirty  yards. 

The  fourth  ward  in  1912  filed  with  the  board  of  health  more  com- 
plaints against  nuisances  than  any  other  ward.  There  were  26  com- 
plaints about  plumbing  from  this  ward,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  plumbing 
complaints  for  the  entire  town. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  "  tenement  house''  which  appears  in 
the  State  tenement-house  act*  there  were  in  the  town,  December  31, 
1912,  133  tenement  houses,  20  of  which  would  be  ordinarily  classed  as 
apartment  houses.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for 
1912  gives  the  following  interesting  statistics  as  to  certain  living 
conditions  of  the  tenement-house  population: 

The  entire  tenement-house  population  averages  1.26  persons  per  room,  or  5  persons 
to  every  four  rooms;  the  colored  population  averages  1 .01  persons  per  room,  the  Italian 
1.67,  and  the  other  white  population  0.86.  Over  half  of  the  tenement-house  popula- 
lation  lives  in  three-room  tenements,  with  an  average  of  1.4  persons  per  room.  There 
are  95  families  in  two-room  tenements  and  3  in  one-room  tenements.  All  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  are  provided  with  sewer  connection  for  water-closets  and  sinks. 

1 A  tenement  hooae  Is  any  house  or  building  or  portion  thereof  which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  oat 
to  be  occupied  or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living  independoitly  of 
each  other  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  by  more  than  two  families  upon  any  floor  so 
living  and  cooking  but  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets,  or  priviet,  or 
some  of  them. 
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As  win  be  shown  in  the  discussion  of  sewage  disposal,  Montclair  is 
wdl  sewered.  In  1912  there  remained  in  the  town  76  privies  on  im- 
sewered  streets  and  26  privies  on  streets  in  which  there  were  sewers. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  board  of  health  has  passed  an 
ordinance  providing  that  all  privy  vaults  which  for  lack  of  a  public 
sewer  in  the  street  can  not  be  abolished  must  be  made  water-tight 
and  provided  with  a  fly-tight  superstructure  and  self-closing  covers. 
Although  it  is  recognized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  any  particular  housing  defect  in  its  relation 
to  infant  mortality,  nevertheless  a  classification  of  babies  visited 
according  to  the  type  of  home  in  which  they  were  found  may  be  of 
int^est.  Babies  who  died  during  the  first  week  have  been  excluded 
from  the  following  summary  because  it  was  felt  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cases  prenatal  influences  must  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  their  deaths.  Nor  have  illegitimate  babies  been 
included,  since  their  home  conditions  were  abnormal.  The  figures 
are  too  small  to  be  conclusive,  but  they  show  a  tendency  toward  an 
increase  of  infant  deaths  where  poor  housing  conditions  were  foimd. 

Although  in  Montclair  was  found  a  large  group  of  babies  whose 
parents  owned  their  homes  and  an  additional  group  whose  parents 
paid  over  $30  a  month  rent,  over  one-third  of  the  babies  lived  in 
homes  where  the  rental  was  less  than  $15  a  month. 

It  will  be  seen  that  23  of  the  babies  visited  hved  in  homes  where 
the  toilet  was  a  yard  privy  and  129  in  homes  in  which  was  no 
bathtub.  A  large  number  of  homes  were  reported  as  dirty  or  only 
moderately  clean,  and  a  still  larger  nimiber  of  yards  were  reported 
as  dirty. 

The  means  for  ventilation  of  the  baby's  room  was  in  most  cases 
good.  The  actual  ventilation,  however,  which  is  shown  in  the  simi- 
mary,  depended  on  the  custom  of  the  mother  or  attendant. 

Table  3. — Babies  sttrviving  at  least  (me  week  and  deaths  under  1  year  of  age,  according  to 

specified  housing  conditions. 


Housing  oondiUans. 


Total. 


Montlilr  rental: 

Under  $15 

tUto&O 

IM)  and  over 

Frearcnt 

Homa  ownad 

Notreportad 

Clmnttnaw  of  bome: 

Clean 

Modecat^  dean;  dirty. 


Batii: 

Bathtob 

NobaUUnb. 


Num- 
ber. 


384 


135 

76 

32 

9 

110 
13 


236 
158 


255 
12» 


Deaths 
under 
1  year. 


19 


8 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 


9 
10 


3 
16 


1 


Housing  conditions. 


Yard: 

Clean 

Undean 

No  yard 

Toilet: 

Wateroloset 

Yard  privy 

Ventilation  of  baby's  room: 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  reported 


Num- 
ber. 


199 

181 

4 


361 
23 


186 

115 

82 

1 


Deaths 
under 
1  year. 


8 
11 


15 
4 


7 
4 

8 
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HATIVITT,  HATIOHALITY,  AND  COLOR  OF  MOTHER. 

Table  4  shows  the  variation  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  Moat« 
clair  according  to  the  nativity,  nationality,  and  color  of  mother. 
The  death  rate  for  babies  of  native  white  mothers  (49  per  1,000  live 
births)  is  very  low;  the  rate  for  babies  of  foreign-bom  mothers  (88. 1) 
is  slightly  higher  than  for  the  town  as  a  whole,  while  the  rate  among 
negro  babies  (151.5)  is  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  among  babies 
of  native  white  mothers. 

More  foreign-bom  white  mothers  were  interviewed  than  native 
white  mothers,  which  fact,  considering  the  small  proportion  of  foreign- 
bom  population  in  Montclair,  appears  to  indicate  a  higher  birth 
rate  among  the  foreign-bom  women.  The  ItaUans  formed  by  far 
the  largest  group  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers,  only  small  groups  of 
mothers  of  British,  Scandinavian,  German,  and  other  nationidities 
being  represented  among  the  births  in  1913.  Nearly  all  the  negro 
mothers  were  native. 

Table  4. — Births ^  deaths  under  1  year^  and  infant  mortality  rate^  according  to  nativity, 

nationality y  and  color  of  mother. 


Nativity,  nationality,  and  oobr  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Native  white 

Foreign-bom  white. . . 

Italian 

Others 

British 

Scandinavian. 

German 

All  others 

Negro 

Native 

Foreign 


Deaths 

Births. 

under 

1  year. 

402 

34 

143 

7 

193 

17 

112 

10 

81 

7 

33 

2 

21 

2 

9 

2 

M8 

1 

66 

10 

59 

10 

»7 

Intent 

mortality 

rate. 


S4.0 

40 

8S.1 

80.3 

8A.4 


151.5 
109.6 


1  Total  number  of  births  less  than  40;  base  therefore  considered  too  small  for  use  In  computing  an  infant 
mortality  rate, 
s  Includes  2  Swiss,  6  Canadian,  4  Russian,  2  Polish,  2  Hebrew,  1  Greek,  and  1  Armenian, 
s  Includes  6  West  Indians  and  1  Bermudian. 

Because  of  the  small  numbers  in  each  group  it  is  impossible  to 
show  a  comparison  of  infant  mortality  rates  among  the  varioiis 
foreign  nationalities  represented  in  the  inquiry.  Table  4  shows, 
however,  that  in  the  largest  single  nationality  group  (the  Italian) 
the  infant  mortaUty  rate  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  others. 

The  Italians  and  Negroes,  the  two  largest  population  groups  after 
the  native  white,  seem  to  have  been  attracted  to  Montclair  by  the 
opportunities  offered  for  unskilled  labor  and  domestic  service.  The 
fathers  of  the  negro  babies  visited  during  the  inquiry  were  for  the 
most  part  servants,  chauffeurs,  janitors,  and  laborers,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  Italian  babies  were  generally  smaU  tradesmen,  teamsters,  and 
laborers. 
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AGE  AT  DBATtt  AKB  DtRCCT  CAOSE  OF  DBAtH. 

Tlie  first  3  months  of  a  baby's  life  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  critical  of  the  first  year.  Of  the  34  infant  deaths,  24,  or  70.6 
per  cent,  occinrcd  dming  the  first  quarter.  Ten  of  the  34  babies  died 
when  1  day  or  less  than  1  day  old. 

Table  5. — Number  and  prr  cent  cf  deaths  ttncUr  1  pear  occuring  in  each  specified  period. 


P<*iod. 


Deaths  in  first  year 

Deaths  hi  first  3  quarters. 
Deaths  in  first  2  qaarters. 
Deaths  in  first  quarter. . . 

Ifesths  in  first  month 

Deaths  in  first  day 


Per  ceat. 


100,0 

»4.l 
H2.4 
70.6 
;iH.2 
29.4 


The  next  table  shows  the  infant  deaths  classified  according  to  the 
immediate  cause,  or  the  disease  directly  responsible  for  death,  as 
certified  by  the  attending  physician. 

Tabui  6. — Deaths  under  1  year,  according  to  eause  <^  death  of  infant  and  noHvity  and 

color  of  mother. 


Cause  of  death. 


AU 


Diseaees  of  diiRstive  tract 

Pranatore  birth  or  congenital  debility. 

D^flses  of  respiratory  tract 

Matnatrition 

All  otho^  caoses 


Deaths  of  babies  of— 


All 
mothers. 


an 


11 

0 
7 
3 
4 


Native 

white 

mothers. 


1 
3 
1 
1 
»1 


Foreien- 

bom  white 

mothers. 


17 


6 
6 
2 
1 
«2 


Negro 
mothers. 


10 


i 

1 

•1 


1  Peritonitis.       >  Includes  1  case  of  asphyxia  neonatorum  and  1  case  of  diphtheria.       *  Acate  nephritis. 

Eleven  babies  of  the  group  studied  died  from  digestive  diseases, 
fjght  of  these  1 1  deaths  occurred  in  the  fourth  ward.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  only  1  of  the  11  was  being  exclusively  breast  fed  at  the 
time  of  death,  4  were  partly  breast  fed,  and  6  were  bottle  fed.  The 
fatality  from  diarrheal  diseases  is  always  found  to  be  higher  during 
the  sunmier  months.  £%ht  of  the  11  infant  deaths  in  Montclair 
from  these  diseases  occurred  ill  July  and  August. 

In  1913  special  efforts  were  made  to  lower  the  deaths  from  diarrhea. 
The  baby  clinic  was  by  this  time  established  on  a  sound  basis,  with  a 
physician  in  consultation  and  the  board  of  health  nurse  to  follow  up 
the  doctor's  instructions  and  to  give  the  mothers  directions  in  their 
own  homes  as  to  infant  hygiene  and  the  preparation  of  feedings.  In 
1913  there  was  not  a  single  infant  death  from  diarrhea.*  Although 
the  1913  record  is,  of  course,  abnormal,  such  a  decided  decrease  seems 


1  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  p.  61.    1918. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tte  Montclair  Board  of  Health  in  1913  determined  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  Montclair,  basing  its  inquiry  upon 
all  the  births  which  occurred  in  the  town  during  the  calendar  year 
1912  and  proceeding  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  for  its  series  of  infant  mortality  studies.  Schedule 
forms,  such  as  had  been  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  its  field 
study  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  were  furnished  to  the  board  of  health,  and 
a  field  agent  of  the  bureau  was  sent  to  Montclair  to  explain  to  the 
local  investigators  the  schedule  questions  and  the  bureau's  methods 
of  collecting  statistical  information.  Two  Montclair  niu'ses  visited 
the  homes  of  the  babies,  interviewed  the  mothers,  and  filled  out  for 
each  baby  a  schedule  covering  the  first  year  of  its  life  or  as  much  of 
the  first  year  as  it  survived.  The  fourth-ward  mothers  were  visited 
by  the  board  of  health  nurse.  The  other  nurse  was  engaged  to  make 
the  investigations  in  the  rest  of  the  town.  BeUeving  that  a  report 
of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  into  infant  mortality  in  a  suburban 
community  would  be  of  interest,  the  scheduled  information  has  been 
tabulated  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

In  the  report  have  been  included  a  brief  description  of  the  town, 
in  analysis  of  infant  mortality  in  Montclair  in  1912,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  various  social  and  civic  factors  which  in  Montclair  seem  to 
have  been  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  infant  mortality. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  were  as  follows:  Interviews  with 
the  Montclair  mothers,  who  by  their  interest  and  cooperation  made 
the  mquiry  possible;  interviews  with  pubhc  officials  and  with  doctors, 
nurses,  and  others  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  infant- 
welfare  work;  annual  reports  of  the  town  departments,  particularly 
the  full  and  detailed  reports  of  the  board  of  health;  reports  of  social 
and  charitable  agencies;  and  personal  observation  of  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  decision  to  include  in  this  inquiry  all  babies  bom  in 
Montclair  in  1912,  and  to  study  the  conditions  surrounding  them  dur- 
ing their  first  year  of  life,  the  birth  certificates  were  copied  from  the 
records  of  the  health  officer  for  all  babies  bom  in  that  year,  and  a 
12-months'  lapse  of  time  from  the  date  of  birth  was  allowed  in  each 
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The  following  table  shows  that  of  the  95  babies  living  in  families 
where  the  income  was  less  than  $625  only  5  were  babies  of  native 
white  mothers,  66  were  babies  of  foreign-bom  white  mothers,  and 
24  babies  of  negro  mothers.  Of  the  128  babies  in  the  group  with 
an  income  of  $1,200  and  over,  100,  or  78.1  per  cent,  were  babies  of 
native  white  mothers. 

Table  8. — Number  of  births^  according  to  total  family  irux/me  and  nativity  and  color  of 

mother. 


Total  family  income. 


Total. 


Under  S826 

1625  to  $1.199. . . 
$1,200  ana  over. 
Not  reported... 


All 
mothers. 


1395 


95 
HI 
128 

61 


Native 

white 

mothers. 


142 


5 

24 

100 

18 


Foreign- 
bom  white 
mothers. 


189 


66 
54 
26 
43 


Negro 
mothers. 


64 


24 

23 

2 

5 


1  Exclusive  of  Illegitimate  births. 

The  father^s  occupation  gives  some  indication  of  the  econoniic 
and  social  position  of  the  family  and  the  standard  of  living  which, 
they  must  imdertake  to  maintain. 

Table  9. — Births,  deaths  under  1  year,  and  infant  mortality  rate,  according  to  occupation 

of  father  and  nativity  and  color  of  mother. 


All  mothers. 


Oeoupation  of  father. 


All  occupations. 


Professional  and  busMess... 

Skilled  trades 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled 

trades,  domestic  servtee. , 

Not  reported 


P^ 


1395 


Deaths  un- 
der 1  year. 


I 


as 
it 

r 


30     75.9 


120 
121 

148 
6 


5 
9 

15 
1 


41.7 
74.4 

101.4 


Native  white 
mothers. 


n 


142 


88 
41 

12 
1 


Deaths  un- 
der 1  year. 


i 


4 

3 


o 
S 


f 


49.3 


45.5 
73.2 


Foreign-bom 
white  mothers. 


n 


189 


31 
66 

89 
3 


Deaths  un- 
der 1  year. 


I 


15 


1 
6 

8 


If 


79.4 


90.9 
80.9 


Negro  mothers. 


n 


64 


1 
14 

47 
2 


Deaths  im- 
der  1  year. 


i 
i 


i 


8 


125 


7 
1 


14&9 


t  Exclusive  of  illegitimate  births. 

s  Total  number  of  live  births  less  than  40;  base  tiierelbre  considered  too  small  for  use  in  computing  an 
tn^mt  mortality  rate. 

The  group  of  babies  whose  fathers  were  professional  or  business 
men  shows  the  extremely  low  infant  mortaUty  rate  of  41.7.  In  the 
* 'skilled  trades"  group  the  rate  has  risen  to  74.4,  while  among  babies 
whose  fathers  are  engaged  in  semiskilled  trades,  unskilled  trades,  and 
domestic  service  the  rate  is  101.4 — more  than  double  the  rate  for  the 
first  group.  It  will  be  seen  that  unskilled  workers  form  a  large  group 
among  the  foreigners  and  Negroes,  while  few  professional  or  business 
men  are  found  in  these  popidation  groups. 
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Occupation. — ^The  mother's  occupation  bears  a  very  close  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  the  baby.  If  the  mother's  employment  during 
pregnancy  involves  the  strain  of  long  hours  and  hard  work,  the  result 
k  ^at  she  is  less  fit  to  bear  the  child  or  care  for  it  after  its  birth. 
Her  employment  outside  the  home  after  the  birth  of  the  child  means 
tbat  the  baby  during  her  absence  must  depend  for  its  care  upon  a 
rdative,  neighbor,  or  paid  attendant;  it  means  also  the  cessation  of 
breast  feeding.  Table  10  shows  that  only  45  Montclair  mothers  were 
engaged  in  any  occupation  other  than  that  of  housekeeping  for  their 
own  famili^.  Of  the  45  mothers  who  were  gainfully  employed, 
about  three-fourths  (34)  were  engaged  in  domestic  or  personal  serv- 
ice, including  the  mothers  who  were  living  out  in  service,  those 
who  went  out  by  the  day,  those  who  did  laimdry  work  either  in  their 
own  homes  or  elsewhere,  and  those  who  kept  lodgers.  One  mother 
was  employed  in  a  jam  factory  and  10  were  helping  either  regularly 
or  occasionally  in  their  husbands'  stores.  A  comparison  of  the 
infant  deaths  among  babies  of  working  and  of  nonworking  mothers 
shows  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  babies  of  working  mothers 
failed  to  survive  their  first  year;  there  were  10  deaths  among  the 
45  babies  of  working  mothers  as  contrasted  with  24  deaths  among 
the  357  babies  of  nonworking  mothers. 

Tabls  10. — Birtha  and  deaths  under  1  year,  according  to  occupation,  nativity ,  and  color  of 

mother. 


All  mothers. 

Natlre  white 
mothers. 

Foreign-bom 
white  mothers. 

Negro  mothers. 

Ocftipatlon  of  mother. 

Births. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

Bhths. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

Births. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

Births. 

Deaths 

under 

lyear. 

An  ocmpatioDS 

4Q2 

34 

143 

7 

103 

17 

M 

10 

Xothcra  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed  \Trr......^.... 

357 
45 

24 
10 

141 
2 

7 

178 
15 

15 
2 

38 
28 

2 

lioUiccs  fftiDtuity  empk^ed. . 

8 

Domestic    or    personal 
Bcv'Ice. 

34 
10 

1 

10 

1 
1 

6 
8 

1 

2 

27 

1 

8 

Ketafl  trade 

Fictory  employment 

Literacy. — Comparisons  are  shown  in  the  following  table  between 
the  iof  ant  mortality  of  babies  of  literate  and  of  iUiterate  mothers,  and 
of  babies  of  mothers  who  can  speak  English  and  of  those  who  must 
depend  on  a  foreign  language.  Only  babies  of  foreign-bom  white 
mothers  have  been  included  in  these  computations.  The  presence 
in  the  community  of  comparatively  large  groups  of  iUiterate  mothers 
and  of  mothers  who  can  not  speak  English  increases  the  problem 
presented  to  the  agencies  interested  in  infant-welfare  work,  for  the 
illiterate  mothers  are  generally  less  careful  in  following  instructions 
than  the  more  intelligent  mothers,  while  the  mothers  who  do  not 
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speak  English  must  explain  their  difficulties  through  an  interpreter. 
The  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Montclair  is  found  to  be  relatively 
high  among  babies  of  iUiterate  mothers  and  of  mothers  who  can  not 
speak  English. 

Table  1 1  • — Birihsy  deaths  under  1  year,  and  infant  mortality  rate,  according  to  the  mother's 
literacy  and  ability  to  speak  English^  for  dl  babies  of  foreign-bom  while  mothers. 


Ifother's  literary  and  abUlty  to  speak  EngUsb. 


All  mothers 

Literacy: 

Literate 

Illlterate» 

Not  reported , 

Ability  to  speak  English: 

Can  speak  Englfih 

Can  not  speak  English 
Not  reported , 


Births. 


193 


104 

83 

6 


121 

70 

2 


Deaths 
under 
lyear. 


17 


8 
0 


9 

8 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


SSwl 


76.0 
10B.4 


74.4 
114.3 


I  Unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 

FEEDING. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  breast  milk  of  the  mother  is  the  best 
possible  food  for  the  baby,  particularly  during  the  early  months  of 
its  life.  It  is  significant  that  of  the  23  babies  who  died  within  the 
first  year  but  after  the  first  weelc  only  5  were  exclusively  breast  fed 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  6  were  partly  breast  fed,  and  12  were  arti- 
ficially fed. 

Table  12  shows  the  type  of  feeding  prevailing  among  Montclair 
babies  at  different  ages.  "Breastfed"  as  used  in  this  report  means 
that  the  baby  was  nursed  and  had  no  artificial  food  whatever; 
"partly  breast  fed"  means  that  the  baby  was  nursed  but  was  being 
given  artificial  food  as  well;  "artificially  fed"  means  that  the  baby 
had  been  completely  weaned. 

Table  12. — Number  and  per  cent  of  babies  receiving  specified  tupe  of  feeding  at  S^  6,  and 
9  months t  respectively y  according  to  nativity  and  color  of  mother. 


Age  of  baby  and  nativity  and 

Alive  at 
age  indi- 
cated. 

Breast  fed. 

Partly  breast  fed. 

Artiilcially  fed. 

color  of  mother. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Babies  of  all  mothers: 

Aeed  3  months 

378 
374 
370 

137 
137 
136 

179 
178 
177 

62 
69 
67 

290 

196 

92 

85 
55 
22 

150 

112 

54 

4A 
29 
16 

76.7 
52.4 
24.9 

62 

40.1 

16.2 

88.8 
62.9 
30.5 

74.2 
49.2 
28.1 

14 
36 
91 

5 
12 
25 

5 
20 
56 

4 

4 

10 

3.7 

9.6 

24.6 

3.6 

8.8 
18.4 

2.8 
11.2 
31.6 

6.5 

6.8 

17.6 

74 
142 
187 

47 

70 
89 

15 
46 
67 

12 
26 
31 

19.6 

A£ed6  months 

38 

Aged  9  months 

60.5 

Babies  of  native  white  mothers: 

Aged  3  montlis u  — 

Ased  ft  months 

34.3 
51.1 

Aged  9  months 

65.4 

Babies  of  foreign-bom  white 
mothers: 
Aeed  3  months 

&4 

Aged  6  months 

25.8 

Aeed  9  months 

37.9 

Babies  of  negro  mothers: 

Ased  3  months 

19.4 

Aeed  6  months 

44.1 

Afffld  9  months 

64.4 
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Over  three-fourths  of  the  Montclair  babies  living  at  the  end  of 
iimr  first  quarter  were  breast  fed  at  that  age;  over  one-half  were 
breast  fed  at  the  end  of  their  first  6  months;  and  over  one-half  had 
hem  completely  weaned  at  the  end  of  their  first  9  months. 

Foreign-bom  white  inothers  nursed  their  babies  longer  than  either 
the  native  white  or  negro  mothers.  Only  one-twelfth  of  the  foreign- 
bom  white  mothers  were  feeding  their  babies  artificially  at  the  end 
of  the  fiist  three  months  as  contrasted  with  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  n^ro  mothers  and  one-third  of  the  native  white  mothers. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  almost  two-thirds  of  the  native  white 
mothers,  slightly  over  one-half  of  the  negro  mothers,  and  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  foreign-bom  mothers  were  feeding  their  babies 
artificially. 

From  Table  13,  showing  the  variations  in  the  type  of  feeding 
according  to  the  father's  earnings,  it  is  apparent  that,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  income  increased  maternal  nursing  decreased. 
"Hiat  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  accompanied  a  low  income  has 
already  been  shown.^  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  disadvantages  of 
a  low  income  were  sufiScient  to  offset  the  greater  prevalence  of  breast 
feeding  among  the  babies  of  the  poorer  families. 

Tablk  13. — Distribution  of  balnes  of  $pecified  age  by  eaming$  of  father  and  number  and 

per  cent  of  such  babies  completely  weaned  fiim  breast. 


Babks  living  at  specified  age. 


Smooths 

Gonpletely  weaned  from  breast. 
Piront- 

6  months 

Ooopletely  weaned  from  breast. 
PWMDt 

Smooths 

Gompletely  weaned  from  breast. 
P«r«nt 


TotaL 


372 


73 
19.6 

371 


138 
37.2 

3«7 


183 
49.9 


Annual  earnings  of  tether. 


Under 
KQS. 


118 


15 
12.7 

118 


35 
29.7 

117 


42 
35.9 


1625  to 
eiwir. 


55 


7 
12.7 

55 


U 
20 

53 


22 
41.5 


1900  and 
over. 


109 


45 
26.0 

169 


76 
45 

168 


98 
58.3 


Not 
reported. 


30 


0 
20 

29 


10 
56.2 

29 


21 
72.4 


CmC  FACTORS  TENDING  TO  REDUCE  INFANT  MORTALITY. 
BXP£in>ITUR£S  FOR  HEALTH  AKD  SAITITATION. 

Of  the  110  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  approxi- 
mting  that  of  Montclair,  i.  e.,  20,000  to  30,000,  Montclair  in  1913 
ranked  fourth  in  its  per  capita  expenditure  for  health  and  sanita- 
tioii;  of  the  five  New  Jersey  cities  within  the  same  population  group, 
Montclair  ranks  first.    The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the 


1  See  Table  7,  p.  19. 
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bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  "  Municipal  revenue,  expen- 
ditures, and  public  properties,  1913": 


Cities  in  20fi00  to  30,000  population  groap. 


United  States: 

Newport,  R.  I 

Wilmington,  N.C... 

Stockton,  Cal 

Montclair,  N.  J 

Waltham,Mass 

Madison,  Wis 

Newbur^,  N.  Y 

Richmond.  Ind 

Long  Beach,  Cal 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
New  Jersey: 

Montclair 

Plainfleki 

New  Brunswick 

Kearney 

Union 


Expenditures!  for 
health  and  sanita> 
tion. 


179,135 
£8,344 
51,132 
43,075 
47,466 
46,8»1 
45,157 
34,380 
32,983 
31,20» 

43,675 
30,132 
10,663 
12,060 
10,740 


C76 
2.14 
2.04 
1.82 
1.62 
1.62 
1.57 
1.46 
1.44 
1.43 

1.82 
1.35 

.80 
.57 
.47 


1  Including  expenditures  for  board  of  health,  collection  of  ashes  and  garbage,  sewer  connections,  main- 
tenance and  repair,  and  street  cleaning. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

In  Montclair  the  health  officer  is  also  the  registrar  of  vital  statis- 
tics. The  law  provides  that  births  shall  be  registered  within  five 
days.  Various  methods  are  in  use  to  make  the  registration  of  births 
as  full  and  accurate 'as  possible.  All  death  records  of  children  are 
checked  back  upon  the  birth  returns. 

When  a  birth  certificate  is  filed  by  a  midwife  or  by  any  other 
person  than  a  physician  the  board  of  health  nurse  visits  the  mother 
on  the  following  day  to  see  that  the  certificate  has  been  filled  out 
correctly.  This  practice  provides  a  check  on  the  midwives  who 
are  apt  to  be  careless  in  their  returns. 

In  1912  one  physician  was  fined  $200  for  failure  to  register  10 
births.  Three  canvasses  from  house  to  house  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  unreported  births  have  been  made  during  the  past  eight 
years  in  sections  of  the  city  where  mothers  are  attended  by  midwives. 
Since  January  1,  1914,  a  very  interesting  plan  for  furthering  reffa- 
tration  has  been  in  use.  As  soon  as  the  attending  physician  or  mid- 
wife files  a  certificate  of  birth  a  transcript  is  made  by  the  board 
of  health  on  an  attractive  form  bearing  the  official  seal  of  the  board 
of  health  and  is  mailed  to  the  mother,  together  with  the  following 
circular  explaining  the  importance  of  birth  registration,  and  asking 
her  to  correct  any  errors  on  the  certificate: 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  accompanying  certificate  of  birth  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  certificate 
that  is  on  file  at  this  office.    As  this  is  a  permanent  record,  a  record  by  which  a  child 
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msj  be  admitted  to  school;  a  record  by  which  he  (or  she)  may  prove  that  he  is  of 
nffident  age  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work;  a  record  by  which  he  may  prove  his 
pg^t  to  vote,  or  to  marry,  or  to  come  into  possession  of  money  that  has  been  left  to 
him;  a  record  by  which  he  may  prove  his  place  of  birth  or  age  as  a  prerequisite  to 
holding  certain  public  offices,  it  is  imperative  for  the  future  good  of  the  infant  that 
aD  facts  recorded  at  the  time  of  his  birth  shall  be  accurate,  and  you  are  therefore 
requested  to  return  this  certificate  for  correction  if  any  inaccuracy  is  noted.  It  is  of 
particular  importance  that  the  names  of  the  infant  and  of  both  parents  shall  be  spelled 
cnrectly.  If  the  name  of  the  infant  is  changed,  the  certificate  should  be  returned  at 
once  for  correction. 

A  certificate  similar  to  the  inclosed  form  has  been  sent  to  the  parents  of  every 
child  bom  in  Montdair  since  January  1, 1914,  and  you  will  confer  a  foivor  upon  your 
Mrads  by  urging  them  to  secure  such  a  certificate  if  they  have  a  child  for  ndiich  a 
certificate  has  not  been  received,  for  there  may  be  some  infants  whose  births  have 
not  been  recorded  at  this  office  and  who  may  thereby  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  in 
later  years.  Parents  who  desire  may  obtain,  free  of  charge,  certificates  for  children 
vhose  births  occurred  in  Montclair  prior  to  January  1, 1914,  by  making  application 
at  the  office  of  the  board  of  health,  Municipal  Building,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

MoNTcuLiB  Board  of  Heaith. 

The  mothers  are  b^inning  to  learn  that  they  should  receive  one 
of  the  official  certificates  and  to  ask  for  it  in  case  it  fails  to  come. 
Thjis  unreported  births  are  brought  to  light. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

For  several  years  Montclair  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
milk  supply,  and  Montclair  mothers,  whether  rich  or  poor,  have  been 
able  to  secure  pure  milk  for  their  babies.  The  board  of  health 
recognizes  that  one  of  its  most  important  functions  is  the  supervision 
of  the  town  milk.  Stringent  regulations  have  been  adopted  and  are 
rigidly  enforced.^  The  system  worked  out  consists  of  two  checks 
upon  impure  milk — ^laboratory  analysis  and  dairy  inspection.  Mont- 
clair is  one  of  the  few  towns  of  its  size  with  a  bacteriological  labora- 
tory. The  laboratory  of  the  board  of  health  is  completely  equipped 
widi  standard  apparatus.  The  milk  tests  are  made  by  a  trained 
bacteriologist,  who  examines  the  milk  for  bacteria  count,  butter  fats, 
solids,  and  sediment. 

Lahoraiory  analysis. — ^During  1912,  307  samples  of  milk  were  ana- 
lyzed, averaging  over  2  samples  a  month  for  each  supply,  since  there 
wete  in  that  year  11  supplies  for  the  town.  The  bacteria  limit  fixed 
by  ordinance  is  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  In  1912  one 
supply  averaged  above  this  limit.  The  average  coimt  of  all  supphes 
weighted  according  to  the  quantity  delivered  by  each  dealer  was 
50,000  for  raw  milk  and  8,500  for  the  pasteurized  supply.  Only  one 
sample  collected  during  tb^e  year  contained  less  than  the  11.5  per 
cent  of  solids  required  by  law  for  normal  milk. 

Dairy  inspection. — ^All  the  dairies  supplying  Montclair  with  milk 
are  inspected  at  intervals  during  the  year.    These  dairies  numbered 

*  For  milk  regulations,  see  p.  31. 
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99  at  the  end  of  1912.  They  are  scored  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  score  card,  the  possible  score 
of  100  being  subdivided  as  follows: 


Equipment. 


Total 40 

Cows 8 

Stable 18 

Utensils 10 

Milk  room 4 


Method. 


Total 60 

Cleanliness  of  cows 8 

C  leanllness  of  stable  and  yard 16 

Cleanliness  of  milk  room 3 

Cleanliness  of  utensils 8 

Cleanliness  of  milking 9 

Handling  and  oooUng  of  milk 16 


The  following  summary*  of  dairy  scores  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
shows  an  improvement  each  year.  All  dairies  from  which  cream  and 
pasteurized  milk  are  obtained  are  included,  as  well  as  those  supplying 
raw  milk: 


Score. 

Number 

of 

dairies, 

1913. 

Per  cent  distribution  of  dairies. 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Total 

113 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90  to  100 

9 
9 

83 
11 

1 

8.0 

8.0 

73.4 

9.7 

.9 

7.1 
10.1 
72.7 
10.1 

6.5 

80  to  90 

10.7 

70  to  80 

33.4 

60  to  70 

41.9 

Below  60 

7.6 

The  scores  of  each  individual  dairyman,  showing  equipment, 
methods,  and  total  score,  are  published  in  the  board  of  health  report, 
so  that  the  housewife  of  Montclair  may  intelligently  choose  her  milk 
dealer.  The  reports  also  publish  detailed  descriptions  of  the  individ- 
ual milk  supplies  of  Montclair  with  reference  to  average  bacteria 
count,  richness  of  milk,  dairies  from  which  the  supply  is  derived,  etc. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  board  of  health  makes  a  bacterial  analysis  of  the  town  water 
every  other  day  and  a  complete  analysis  once  a  month.  The  typhoid- 
fever  record  of  a  town  is  generally  taken  as  some  indication  of  the 
piuity  of  the  water  supply.  In  1912  there  were  15  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  but  no  f atahties.* 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  is  the  Passaic  River  above  Little 
Falls.  The  Montclair  Water  Co.  operates  a  filtration  plant  at  Little 
Falls,  supplying  filtered  water  to  the  following  municipalities:  Pater- 
son,  Passaic,  part  of  the  township  of  Acquackanonk,  Prospect  Park, 
Little  Falls,  Montclair,  Bloomfield,  Glen  Ridge,  West  Orange,  Nutley, 
Kearney,  Harrison,  East  Newark,  and  Bayonne.  The  system  con- 
sists of  a  mechanical  filtration  plant  with  a  large  settling  and  coagu- 
lating basin  and  a  sterilization  plant. 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1013. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ENGIHEERIHC  DEPARTlfEHT. 

Newsholme  recognizes  municipal  sanitation  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  for  a  low  infant  mortality. 

Sewage  disposal. — ^According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  dis- 
posal of  sewage  of  Orange,  Montdair,  and  East  Orange,  1912,  ''it 
may  be  said  that  each  of  the  municipalities  is  quite  well  sewered  in  so 
far  as  the  removal  of  sewage  alone  is  concerned."  In  1912  Montclair 
had  about  63  miles  of  sanitary  sewers,  which  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  its  67  miles  of  town  streets. 

The  sewage  leaves  Montclair  from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town 
and  passes  through  Glen  Ridge  and  into  Bloomfield;  here  the  Orange 
branch  sewer  and  the  Montclair  branch  sewer  join,  forming  the  Union 
ouUet  sewer.  This  sewer  f oUows  the  Second  River  to  a  point  in  North 
Newark  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic  River,  where  the  sewage  is 
discharged  into  the  river. 

A  new  system  of  sewage  disposal  has  been  proposed  for  Orange, 
Montclair,  and  East  Orange  combined.  The  new  plan  provides  for 
carrying  the  sewage  of  the  three  towns  in  new  sewers  by  gravity  to 
a  point  in  Belleville^  to  be  reached  at  such  an  elevation  that  the 
sewage  can  pass  from  there  by  gravity  through  sewage-disposal  works 
and  discharge,  clarified  and  purified,  into  the  Third  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Passaic.  The  reconmiended  sewage-disposal  works  consist 
of  a  coarse  screen,  grit  chambers,  main  settling  tanks  of  the  Imhoflf 
type,  sludge  drying  beds,  sprinkling  filters,  chemical  house  with 
(fisinfection  equipment,  and  final  settling  tanks.  The  total  estimated 
cost  is  $1,080,000,  to  be  shared  by  the  three  municipalities.* 

Disposal  qf  a^hes  and  garbage. — ^The  method  of  disposal  of  ashes 
and  garbage  is  as  follows:  One  collection  of  ashes  a  week  is  made  in 
the  sununer  season  and  two  a  week  during  the  winter  months,  three 
teams  being  employed  in  the  smnmer  and  six  in  the  winter.  The 
material  collected  is  used  for  filling  low  areas  wherever  practicable 
and  in  building  roadways  on  dirt  streets.  The  remainder  is  hauled 
to  the  dump  on  Wildwood  Avenue. 

Two  collections  of  garbage  a  week  are  made  from  aU  the  house- 
holds and  during  the  summer  months  three  a  week  in  the  business 
section.  The  material  collected  is  taken  to  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  dumped  into  zinc-lined  receptacles,  which  are  protected 
from  the  weather  and  provided  with  means  for  flushing.  The  water 
osed  in  flushing  is  carried  away  to  a  cesspool.  The  wagon,  after 
dmnping,  is  also  flushed.  From  the  tanks  the  garbage  is  taken  away 
by  fanners  of  the  adjoining  country.  This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  town's  ashes  and  garbage  falls  short  of  the  present-day  stand- 
ards for  this  branch  of  mimicipal  sanitation.     The  town  engineer, 

I  Bepoit  on  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  of  Orange,  Montclair,  and  East  Onmge,  N.  J.,  by  Rudolph  Hering 
BMl  JohQ  E.  Oxegory,  March,  1912. 
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in  his  annual  report  for  1913,  advocates  a  properly  designed  incin- 
erator and  presents  the  following  argument  in  its  favor: 

The  time  is  not  far  away  when  the  lowlands  will  have  become  filled  and  dumps 
can  not  be  found  except  with  long  hauls  and  with  resulting  high  hauling  cost.  The 
garbage  dump  as  at  present  operatdd  requires  constant  attention  to  avoid  it  becoming 
a  nuisance  and  at  best  is  insanitary.  A  properly  designed  indneratcx'  plant  would  be 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present  method  and  would  provide  as  well  a  place 
for  the  disposal  of  other  wastes  for  which  no  provision  is  at  present  made.  An  incin- 
erator plant  would  also  make  possible  the  collection  of  ashes  and  gu-bage  by  the  same 
wagons  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  collections. 

Pcmng. — ^In  the  town  of  Montclair  in  1913*  there  were  83.3  miles 
of  streets,  of  which  8  miles  were  private  streets,  8.2  miles  country 
roads,  and  67  miles  town  streets.  Of  the  67  miles  of  town  streets 
58.9  miles  were  macadamized,  less  than  a  mile  (the  main  business 
street  of  the  town)  was  permanently  improved  or  paved,  and  7.6 
miles  were  imimproved  dirt  roads. 

THE  BABT  CLUQC. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Montclair  seems  to  be  that  the  con- 
sultations at  the  baby  clinic  and  the  visits  of  the  niu^e,  who  shows 
the  mother  in  her  home  how  to  prepare  feedings,  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  saving  the  lives  of  Montclair  babies. 

The  baby  clinic,  reorganized  under  its  present  system  in  March, 
1912,  is  an  instance  of  a  cooperation  of  social,  civic,  and  private 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  save  the  babies  of  the  conmnmity.  A  weekly 
clinic  for  consultation  as  to  feedings  and  infant  hygiene  and  for 
medical  advice  is  held  at  the  Montclair  Day  Niu^ery  under  the  joint 
charge  of  a  Montclair  physician,  who  has  given  her  services,  and  the 
board  of  health  nurse.  Two  dairies  furnish  the  clinic  babies  with 
certified  milk  at  10  cents  a  quart,  and  the  board  of  health  furnishes 
milk,  sugar,  barley  water,  and  limewater  for  modifying  the  milk  to 
mothers  who  are  imable  to  pay.  The  major  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  the  visits  of  the  nurse  to  teach  the  mother  in  her  own  home 
how  to  prepare  feedings  in  accordance  with  the  formula  worked  out 
for  her  baby  at  the  clinic.  A  card  containing  the  following  announce- 
ment of  the  clinic  is  mailed  to  the  mother  of  every  baby  for  whom  a 
birth  certificate  is  filed: 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  attention  of  pat'ents  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  cHnic  for  babies  is  held  at  the 
day  nuiBeiy,  Glen  Ridge  Avenue  and  Grove  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  at  3  o'clock 
every  Thursday  afternoon.  If  your  baby  is  sick,  or  if  its  food  does  not  agree  with  it, 
you  may  obtain  medical  advice  free  by  taking  the  infant  to  the  clinic  at  the  hour 
mentioned.  If  your  baby  needs  attention  on  some  other  day  of  the  week,  and  you  have 
no  physician,  telephone  to  the  board  of  health  office  (Montclair  2700)  and  ask  to  have 
the  nurse  call  at  your  home.    There  is  no  charge  for  her  service. 

Montclair  Board  of  Health. 


1  Firat  Annual  R«port  of  Town  Engineer,  Mootdair,  N.  J, 
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The  dinic  ui^ges  breast  feeding  wherever  possible,  with  supple- 
mentaiy  feedings  of  modified  milk  where  the  mother's  mi^lr  is  fomid 
to  be  insufficient. 
In  the  discussion  of  infant  deaths  from  diarrhea  the  fact  has  been 
noted  that  while  in  1912  diarrhea  was  the  leading  cause  (disease)  of 
mfant  mortality,  not  a  single  baby  died  from  this  disease  in  1913. 
Practicany  all  the  clinic  babies  come  from  the  foiu*th  ward,  in  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  infant  mortaHty  rate  has  greatly  decreased. 
The  influence  of  the  clinic  is  felt  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  fourth- 
ward  babies,  since  83  of  the  187  babies  bom  in  tjiis  ward  in  1913  were 
brought  to  the  clinic,  and  many  more  were  visited  in  their  homes.* 

Beport  of  Dr.  Mareelis  to  tlie  MonteUir  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Health,  on  Uie  ''Babies  milk  cUnlc,"  March, 


1 
1914. 


APPENDIX. 


MILK  REGULATIONS. 

(Extracts  from  %a  ordinanoe  establishine  a  sanitary  code  for  the  town  of  Montclair.    Passed  Apr.  9, 1907, 

and  as  amended  to  Jan.  1, 1915.] 

Article  8. 

milk  and  its  production. 

Section  1.  Any  person  desiring  to  engage,  either  as  principal  or  agent^  in  the  pro- 
duction, sale,  or  oistribution  of  milk  or  cream  within  the  town  of  Montclair  may  make 
application  tho^or  to  the  board  of  health,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  tiie  board, 
setting  forth  the  locality  from  which  such  person  or  persons  procure  the  milk  or  cream; 
also  a  fidl  and  complete  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  from  whom  he  pur- 
chases mUk  or  cream,  and  also  the  place  at  or  from  which  he  desires  to  sell  milk  or 
cream,  and  whether  he  desires  to  self  raw  or  pasteurized  milk  or  cream ,  or  both .  Said 
apfj^ication  shall  also  state  whetlier  the  applicant  desires  to  sell  as  principal  or  agent, 
vA  if  as  agent,  give  the  name  of  his  principal.  It  shall  be  sig^ned  bv  the  applicant, 
and  if  granted  by  the  said  board  a  license  shall  be  issued  to  him  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  board  in  the  following  form: 

["Board  of  health,  Montclair,  N.  J.    Milk  Uoense  No. .] 


" ,  of ,  is  hereby  licensed  to  enga^  in  the  business  of  selling  and 

difltribating  in  the  town  of  Montclair  (raw  or  pasteurize^  milk  and  cream  from  (store  or 
wagons)  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  h^^of :  Provided^  That  if  such  person  or 
any  of  his  emplo^^ees,  servants,  or  agents  shall  violate  any  (ordinance  of  the  said  board 
in  conducting  said  business,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
legolate  the  production,  distribution,  and  ^e  of  milk  or  cream,'  approved  March 
90, 1914.  or  other  statutoiy  regulations  of  such  sales,  this  license  may,  in  the  discre- 
tini  of  the  board,  be  revoked  by  the  board. 

"Dated  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  tiiis day  of ,  191—." 

The  annual  license  fee  shall  be  $1  for  each  j>lace  at  or  from  which  milk  is  sold  and  for 
each  wagon  or  vehicle  used  in  the  distribution  thereof. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  milk  or  cream  in  the  town  of  Montclair 
at  the  date  when  mis  ordinance  takes  effect,  who  desire  to  continue  the  same,  must 
file  their  applications  for  a  license  not  later  than  the  Monday  before  the  second  Tues- 
day of  January  of  each  ^ear.  Licenses  when  cianted  shall  be  for  a  period  of  one  year 
fnxn  the  time  of  granting  the  same:  Providea,  That  any  licenses  so  granted  may  be 
vacated  by  tiie  bwd  in  case  the  licensee  or  any  of  his  employees,  servants,  or  agents 
dball  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  regulating  the  production^  sale,  and 
distribution  of  mUk  ana  cream  c«  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  L^s^atiire  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  entitled  '*An  act  to  regulate  the  production,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  milk  and  cream,"  approved  March  30, 1914,  or  ouier  statutcoy  regulations 
of  nich  sales. 

Persons  desiring  hereafter  to  commence  the  business  of  selling  milk  or  cream  in 
Montclair  may  nuJce  their  application  at  any  meeting  of  the  boara,  but  in  every  such 
cise  new  applications  must  be  made  on  the  Monday  before  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January  of  each  year,  as  above  provided. 

LICENSE  REQUIRED 

No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  town  of  Montclair  any  milk  or  cream 

onleaB  such  person  has  obtained  a  license  from  the  board  of  health  authorizing  him  to 

flttke  such  sale.    All  persons  having  a  license  as  required  by  this  section  shSl  at  all 

tioes'display  such  license  in  a  conspicuous  manner  in  the  place  where  the  milk  and 

cream  is  fept  lot  sale  or  distribution:  Providedj  That  when  such  sale  or  distribution  is 
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made  from  a  wagon  or  other  vehicle  such  vehicles  shall  have  displayed  on  both  sides 
l^ereof  either  a  metal  license  tag  that  will  be  furnished  by  the  board  of  health  upon 
application  bv  the  proper  parties  or  a  painted  sisn  similar  in  lettering  to  the  license 
taffl  fumishea  by  the  boara  and  with  the  proper  license  number. 

No  person  who  is  licensed  by  the  board  to  sell  milk  or  cream  in  the  town  of  Montclair 
shall  luid  any  dairy  to  his  source  of  supply  without  the  written  permission  of  the  board .' 

Any  person  who  is  licensed  to  sell  milk  or  cream  in  the  town  of  Montclair  shall 
inmiediately  withdraw  from  the  town  any  supply  upon  notification  from  the  board 
that  the  producer  of  such  supply  has  faued  or  refused  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
requirements  that  are  or  hereafter  may  be  required  of  milk  producers. 

No  milk  shall  hereafter  be  produced,  sold,  exposed  for  sale,  or  delivered  within  the 
town  of  Montclair  unless  it  is  produced  and  handled  in  accordance  with  the  reqxiii^e- 
ments  of  this  article. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  hereafter  engage  in  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  of  milk 
within  the  town  of  Montclair  without  first  having  filed  with  the  board  of  health  a 
true  and  complete  statement  of  the  locality  from  which  all  the  milk  they  handle  is 
produced,  a  complete  list  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  said  milk  is  purchased,  and 
a  complete  list  of  the  localities  from  which  ice  for  cooling  purposes  is  obtained;  and 
if  at  any  time  the  place  at  which  said  milk  is  produced  or  tne  persons  from  whom  the 
said  milk  is  purchased  or  the  locality  from  which  said  ice  is  obtained  be  changed 
the  said  board  shall  be  notified  immediately.  On  or  beforo  the  15th  day  of  June  and 
of  December  of  each  year,  and  at  any  other  time  within  three  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
re<iuest  therofor,  any  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of  milk  in  Montclair  shall  furnish 
said  board  with  a  complete  list  of  all  persons  to  whom  milk  is  regularly  sold. 

Sec.  3.  All  premises  whereon  milk  is  produced  or  handled  for  sale  or  distribution 
in  the  town  of  Montclair  shall  be  open  to  this  board  for  inspection  at  any  time,  and 
owners  of  cows  from  which  said  milk  is  produced  shall  permit  a  veterinarian  in  the 
employ  of  this  board  to  examine  said  cows  at  any  time. 

Such  examination  shall  consist  of  any  efficient  and  reasonable  method  that  may  be 
used  by  the  said  veterinarian  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cows  are  diseased. 

8TABLB8. 

Sec.  4.  Cows  shall  be  stabled  under  light,  dry,  and  well-ventilated  conditions,  and 
the  stables  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  tne  requirements  hereinafter  set  forth,  viz: 

(a)  Anv  portion  of  a  bam  used  as  a  cow  stable  shall  be  tightly  ceiled  overhead,  shall 
be  entirely  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  bam,  ana  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  fann  utensUs  nor  for  any  other  purpose. 

(b)  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  said  stables,  not  otherwise  treated  in  a  manner  ap- 
proved by  this  board,  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  every  six  months. . 

(c)  Stables  shall  have  at  least  2  square  feet  of  unobstructed  window  glass  per  500 
cuoic  feet  of  air  space,  the  windows  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  light  all  portions  of  the 
stable  effectively. 

(d)  Each  cow  shall  have  at  least  3  feet  in  width  of  floor  space  when  fastened  in 
stanchions,  and  in  all  cases  where  no  adeouate  artificial  means  of  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided each  animal  shall  have  air  space  ot  at  least  600  cubic  feet.  All  cow  staolee 
shall  be  well  ventilated  at  all  times. 

(e)  All  stables  shall  be  provided  with  a  tight,  dry  floor,  and  the  manure  drops  or 
urine  gutters  shall  be  water-tight  and  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  tinrice 
each  day. 

( f )  No  manure,  garba^,  nor  other  putrescible  matter  shall  be  allowed  within  100 
feet  of  any  cow  stable,  milk  house,  or  cooling  room;  and  the  drainage  from  said  build- 
ings shall  be  such  that  no  liauid  wastes  can  collect  within  this  distance. 

(g)  No  raw  milk  or  cream  snail  be  sold  in  the  town  of  Montclair  unless  it  is  produced 
and  handled  at  a  farm  or  dairy  that  scores  at  least  80  on  the  official  score  card  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  no  pasteurized  milk  or  cream  shall  be 
sold  unless  it  is  produced  and  handled  at  a  farm  or  dairy  that  scores  at  least  70  on  eaid 
score  card. 

cows. 

Sec.  5  (a).  No  milk  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  distributed  in  the  town  of 
Montclair  except  from  cows  in  good  health  nor  unless  the  cows  from  wiiich  it  is 
obtained  have,  within  one  year,  been  examined  by  a  veterinarian  whose  competency 
is  vouched  for  by  the  State  veterinary  association  of  the  State  in  which  the  herd  la 
located  and  a  certificate  signed  by  such  veterinarian  has  been  filed  with  the  .board 
of  health  stating  the  number  of  cows  in  each  herd  that  are  free  from  disease.    Thia 

i  Art.  8,  sec.  5  (a). 
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examinfttum  ^uUl  include  the  tuberculin  te$t,^  and  charts  showing  the  reaction  of  each 
individiid  cow  shall  be  filed  with  this  board.  All  cows  which  react  shall  be  removed 
from  the  premises  at  once  if  the  sale  of  milk  is  to  continue,  and  no  cows  shall  be  added 
toaberd  unto  certificates  of  satis&M^tory  tuberculin  tests  of  said  cows  have  been  filed 
with  thiB  board. 

Every  cow  that  is  tested  as  reauired  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  found  to 
be  free  from  disease  shall,  immeoiately  after  such  test  is  completed,  be  tagged  in  the 
following  manner  by  the  veterinarian  who  made  the  test:  Provided,  That  if  a  cow 
is  alrea^  tagged  in  compliance  with  this  section  no  retagging  will  be  required  if  the 
tag  contains  a  proper  serial  number.  The  tag  shall  be  attached  to  one  ear  of  the 
cow  60  ^t  it  will  be  plainly  visible  and  so  that  it  can  not  be  removed  unless  the  ear 
be  torn.  The  tags  shall  be  serially  numbered  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  board 
and  AaH  be  of  such  construction  that  when  once  removed  they  can  not  be  reused. 
[The  board  famishes  ear  tags  without  cost  to  the  dairjrman.] 

Each  certificate  that  is  filed  as  rea  aired  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  state 
dearly  how  each  cow  is  tag^,  so  tnat  any  such  cow  may  be  identified. 

Any  person  who  at  any  tune,  whether  temporarily  or  otherwise,  has  in  his  herd 
or  on  his  premises  a  cow  or  cows  that  have  not  been  tagged  as  outlined  above  shall 
be  considered  as  having  willfully  violated  this  ordinance  and  shall  be  liable  to  a 
peittlty  of  $25  for  each  cow  not  so  tagged. 

The  own^  of  every  cow  that  reacts  to  the  tuberculin  test  shall  notify  this  board  in 
writing  witiiin  72  hours  after  the  test  is  completed  of  the  disposition  that  has  been 
Dttde  of  sach  reacting  cow.  The  said  notification  shall  also  contain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  reacting  cow  was  sold  or  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  person  by  whom  said  cow  was  slaught^ed. 

Every  hera  in  which  more  than  one  reactor  is  found  to  every  15  cows  shall  be  reteeted 
at  the  end  of  six  months  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  tuberculin 
tests,  and  the  records  of  such  tests  shall  be  filed  with  the  board  of  he^th  as  required 
in  the  case  of  annual  tests. 

Every  person  who  is  licensed  by  the  board  to  sell  milk  or  cream  in  the  town  of 
Montclair  shall  file,  or  cause  to  be  filed,  with  the  board  of  health,  within  72  hours 
after  the  completion  of  a  tubercidin  test  of  any  cow  in  a  herd  from  which  his  supply 
ia  obtained,  a  churt  showing  full  details  of  such  tuberculin  test,  and  such  chart,  to 
be  accepted  by  the  board,  must  show  that  temperature  readings  were  made  at  least 
every  two  hours  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  hour  after  the  cow  was  injected 
with  tuberculin;  and  whenever  at  the  twentieth  hour  a  rising  temperature  is  being 
record^,  additional  temperatures  must  be  taken  and  record^  until  a  definite  reac- 
tion is  established  or  the  temperature  of  the  cow  drops  to  normal.  The  chart  must 
also  state  the  name  of  the  manu&cturer  of  the  tuberculin  used,  the  amount  used,  and 
the  hour  of  injection.  If  the  cow  has  been  previously  tested  within  a  period  of  four 
months,  or  if  the  herd  on  the  previous  test  showed  a  large  percentage  of  tuberculous 
animals  or  of  animala  with  a  suspicious  temperature,  the  amount  of  tuberculin  used 
and  the  hours  of  reading  temperatures  shall  conform  to  the  best  practice  in  such  cases. 

£v€Y  cow  that  has  been  admitted  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  within  three  months 
and  added  to  a  h^rd  from  which  milk  is  produced  for  sale  in  Montclair  must  be  reteeted 
not  less  than  60  davs  and  not  more  than  90  days  after  such  adminion  to  the  State,  and 
no  cow  shall  be  added  to  a  herd  unless  such  cow  has  been  tested  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  board  within  3  months. 

In  addition  to  tJbe  tuberculin  tests  alreadv  required  by  this  section  the  board  may, 
when  in  its  opinion  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  found  in  a  herd  or  the  extent  of 
the  lesions  found  in  said  cows  warrants  such  action,  reauire  by  resolution  that  a  herd 
shall  be  reteeted,  and  no  raw  milk  or  cream  from  sucn  a  herd  shall  be  sold  in  the 
town  of  Montclair  until  such  a  retest  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board :  Pro- 
^sided.  That  a  five-day  notice  to  make  such  a  retest  must  be  served  by  the  board  upon 
thepoBon  who  is  licensed  to  sell  such  milk  or  cream. 

Tne  board  may  also  require  that  any  cow  that  shows  an  irrecular  temperature  at 
the  time  of  a  tul>erculin  test,  or  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  has  not  oeen  prop- 
&\y  tested,  shall  be  removed  from  tne  herd,  and  no  person  shall  sell  in  the  town  of 
Montclair  any  raw  milk  or  cream  from  any  such  cow  until  a  retest  has  been  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  board. 

All  tuberculin  tests  required  by  this  section  may  be  made  by  any  regularly  qualified 
vetainarian,  unless  the  board  can  show  cause  why  tests  made  by  such  veterinarian 
^Kmld  not  be  accepted. 

1  The  taberculin  tost  will  not  be  required  whenever  the  board  by  resolution  permits  or  requires  the 
pistairiiatton  of  a  supply. 
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All  tuberculin-teet  charts  that  are  filed  with  the  board  muBt  have  appended  tbereto 
a  veterinarian's  certificate  as  to  the  general  health  of  all  nonreacting  cows. 

No  diseased  cow  or  any  cow  that  is  in  a  condition  to  impair  the  he^thfulnees  of  the 
milk  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  herd  from  which  milk  is  produced  for  sale  in 
the  town  of  Montclair. 

Evenr  person  who  is  licensed  by  the  board  to  sell  raw  milk  or  raw  cream  in  the 
town  of  Montclair  shall  notify  the  board,  or  cause  it  to  be  notified,  at  once  of  the 
removal  for  any  reason  of  any  cow  from  any  herd  from  which  his  supply  is  obtained. 
Such  notification  shall  give  the  ear-tag  number  and  the  reason  for  the  removal  from 
the  herd  of  any  such  cow,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  haa 
just  secured  possession  of  the  cow,  in  case  such  cow  did  not  die  or  was  not  slaughtered 
on  the  premises.  No  Montclair  board  of  health  ear  tag  shall  be  removed  for  any 
reason  m)m  any  cow  while  such  cow  remains  in  the  possession  of  a  dairyman  ^nrho 
produces  milk  or  cream  that  is  sold  in  Montclair,  and  no  cow  that  has  been  removed 
from  a  herd  shall  be  returned  to  the  herd  without  the  knowledge  of  the  board.  When 
a  cow  is  returned  to  a  herd  after  calving,  the  board  shall  be  notified  of  the  date  of 
partiuition. 

No  person  shall  sell  anv  pastemized  milk  or  cream  within  the  town  of  Montclair 
unless  a  certificate  signea  by  a  regularly  qualified  veterinarian  has  been  filed  "vrith 
the  board  within  six  months  for  every  herd  from  which  such  supply  is  obtained. 
Such  certificate  must  state  that  the  said  veterinarian  has  personally  examined  every 
cow  in  the  herd,  and  it  must  also  state  the  number  of  healthy  cows  found  and  the 
number  of  diseased  cows  found,  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  in  each 
case  and  the  disposition  that  has  been  made  of  such  diseased  cows. 

(b)  Cows  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  and  Uie  udders  shall  be 
washed  or  wiped  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  immediately  before  milking. 

(c)  No  milk  shall  be  obtained  from  any  cow  which  has  odved  wimin  10  da3ns  or 
from  any  cow  within  30  davs  before  the  normal  time  of  calving. 

(d)  Ail  milk  shall  be  obtained  from  cows  fed  and  watered  under  the  following 
conditions:  All  food  given  to  such  cows  shall  be  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  use  of 
either  distillery  slops  or  fermented  brewery  grains  is  prohibited,  and  their  presence 
on  any  dairy  premises  will  be  considered  siifficient  cause  for  the  exclusion  of  the  miJk 
from  such  dairies  from  sale  or  delivery  in  said  town.  Water  supplied  to  cows  shall  be 
piu^  and  free  from  all  contamination  from  stable  or  househola  "wastes,  and  no  spring 
or  shallow  well  in  or  adjoining  any  stable  yard  shall  be  used  for  watering  said  cows. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  milkers  and  all  other  attendants  handling  milk  in  any  dairy  shall  be 
personally  clean.  When  entering  upon  their  duties  connected  with  the  dairy  their 
nands  and  outer  garments  must  be  clean. 

If  at  any  time  any  person  or  persons  having  any  connection  with  a  dairy,  or  with  the 
handling  of  milk,  or  any  resident  member  of  the  family  of  any  person  so  connected, 
shall  be  stricken  with  cholera,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  t^rphuB, 
typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  measles,  tuberculosia^  svphilis,  or  any  other  conmiiinicable 
disease  that  may  hereafter  be  declared  by  this  board  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  notice  shall  be  given  to  said  board  immodiatelv  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
dairies,  and  said  board  may  order  the  sale  of  such  milk  discontinued  for  such  time  as 
it  deems  necessary.  No  inilk  produced  from  the  dairy  of  any  person  failing  to  ^ive 
notice  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  or  delivered  in  the  town  of  Montclair 
until  special  permission  therefor  has  been  granted  by  said  board. 

All  persons,  including  milkers,  who  come  in  contact  with  milk  or  cream  before  it  is 
sealed  in  the  final  container  must  be  free  from  all  communicable  diseases  as  diown  by 
a  medical  examination  made  every  three  months,  and  no  person  diall  sell  any  milk  or 
cream  in  the  town  of  Montclair  until  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  regularly  licensed  physi. 
cian,  who  is  approved  by  the  board,  that  such  persons  have  been  examined  by  the  said 

Ehysician  wittiin  30  days  and  show  no  evidence  of  any  communicable  disease,  has  been 
led  with  the  board  of  health.  Such  examinations  ehsM  include  any  tests  that  the 
board  may  by  resolution  prescribe.  Like  certificates  shall  be  filed  with  the  board  of 
health  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year  based  upon 
examinations  that  have  been  made  of  all  such  persons  during  the  previous  month: 
Provided,  That  such  certificates  will  not  be  reqiiired  for  those  persons  who  handle 
milk  ana  cream  that  are  to  be  pasteurized.  Additional  certificates  must  be  filed  for 
new  employees  as  soon  as  they  oe^  their  duties.  All  certificates  must  be  on  forma 
furnished  by  the  board  and  must  give  the  name  of  every  person  examined. 
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DTBN8ILB  AND  METHODS. 

(b)  UtensilB  UBed  for  the  collection  and  transp(»tation  of  milk  shall,  before  beins 
used,  be  thoroug^y  washed  with  pure  water  and  soda  or  soap,  or  by  some  other  approvea 
meaiifi,  and  then  sterilized  by  steam. 

(c)  As  soon  as  milk  is  drawn  from  a  cow^  and  bef(H:e  straining,  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  Etable  to  a  separate  room,  where  it  shall  be  strained  immediately.  It  shall 
tiien,  within  45  minutes  of  the  time  of  milking,  and  in  a  building  separate  from  the  said 
stable,  be  cooled  to  50^  F.,  or  below,  by  some  method  approved  by  this  board.  The 
above-mentioned  cooling  room  shall  be  properly  ventilated  and  lighted,  shall  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  indicated  above,  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean 
condition,  and  shall  not  be  connected  with  any  stable,  bemn,  or  dwelling. 

(d)  All  milk  sJiall  be  delivered  in  bottles,  but  no  milk  in  partially  filled  bottles  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  No  tickets  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  milk.  No  bottles  shall  be  filled,  capped,  or  recapped  outside  the  dairy 
building  r^^ularly  used  for  this  puipose,  and  said  bottling  room  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Milk  bottles  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  receptacles  for  mdk. 

No  person  shall  remove  milk  bottles  from  a  building  wherein  a  disease  dangerous  to 
the  public  health  exists,  or  has  existed,  until  he  has  fiist  obtained  permission  in  writing 
from  the  board  of  health.' 

All  rooms  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  Dasteurized  or  bottled  and  aU  rooms  in  which 
nulk  utensils  are  washed  or  sterilized  snail  be  provided  with  a  smooth,  well-drained, 
nonabsiH'bent  flo<^.  Such  rooms  shall  at  all  tunes  be  clean  and  light  and  shall  be 
efiectively  screened  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  November  of  each  year. 

MILK. 


Sec.  7.  (a)  Samples  of  milk  shall  be  furnished  this  board  by  any  producer  or  dealer 
at  any  time  upon  proper  payment  therefor. 

rb)  No  raw  milk  shall  be  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  delivered  in  the  town  of  Montclair 
umesB  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  samples,  as  shown  by  analyses  made  by  or  for  the  board, 
contain  less  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter:  Provided y  That  no  action 
will  be  taken  to  exclude  any  supply  unless  at  least  two  samples  taken  on  different  days 
are  found  to  contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

No  pasteurized  mUk  that  contains  over  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  shall 
be  sdd  or  offered  for  sale  or  delivered  in  the  town  of  Montclair. 

No  milk  or  cream  that  contains  any  appreciable  amount  of  sediment  or  foreign  matter 
shall  be  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  dehvered  in  the  town  of  Montclair,  regardloas  of 
whether  or  not  the  iMu^teria  count  exceeds  the  limit  set  by  this  section.  '  *  Appreciable 
amount  of  sediment "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  anything  more  than  a  few  minute 
particles  in  a  quart  of  milk. 

(c)  The  bo^  of  health  may,  from  time  to  time,  when  in  its  opinion  the  public 
intoest  may  require,  permit  by  resolution  the  sale  of  milk  that  is  produced  under 
conditions  other  than  as  herein  specified:  Provided^  That  such  milk  is  pasteurized 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  temperature  of  150^  F.  for  20  minutes,  or  by  an  equivalent 
{Hocea. 

The  board  of  health  may,  when  in  its  opinion  the  public  health  requires  such  action, 
require  by  resolution  that  any  milk  or  cream  supply  shall  be  pasteurized  under  the 
suporiaion  of  the  board,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  supply  after  he  has  been 
notified  by  the  board  to  raisteunze  it  unless  such  supply  is  pasteurized  under  the 
6ui>erviBion  of  the  board:  Provided,  That  such  supply  may  be  sold  without  pasteuri- 
zation after  the  board  by  resolution  decides  that  tne  necessity  for  such  pasteurization 
no  longer  exists.* 

No  person  [who  is  licensed  by  the  board  to  sell  milk  or  cream]  shall  at  any  time 
pasteiuize  his  supply  or  permit  any  part  of  it  to  be  pasteurized  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  board,  nor  shall  any  dealer  at  any  time  sell  as  raw  milk  or  cream, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  board,  any  supply  that  he  has  been  authorized 
or  directed  by  the  board  to  pasteurize.* 

No  pasteurized  mil^  shall  be  sold  in  the  town  of  Montclair  unless  it  is  conspicuously 
labeled  '' Pasteurized. '^  Said  label  shall  also  state  the  degree  (temperature  and 
length  of  exposure  at  that  temperature)  and  date  of  pasteurization. 

(d)  No  suDstance  or  compound  shall  be  added  to  any  milk  which  is  to  be  exposed 
or  offered  for  sale,  and  no  substance  shall  be  subtracted  therefrom. 

1  Art.  10,  sec  4.  >  Art.  8,  sec.  5  (a). 
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(e)  No  milk  shall  be  sold  in  Montclair  which  is  obtained  from  a  dealer  who  handles 
in  part  a  supply  not  approved  by  this  board;  and  no  person  shall  deliver  or  offer  ioK 
sale  in  the  town  of  Montclair  anv  milk  imless  the  entire  supply  which  he  handtai 
complies  with  the  requirements  nereinbefore  set  forth,  unless  satisfactory  evideno^ 
is  given  this  board  that  the  two  supplies  are  kept  separate. 

No  milk  or  cream  shaU  be  sold  in  the  town  of  Montclair  if  it  is  handled  or  stored  al 
a  milk  station,  dairy,  or  distributing  station  at  which  a  milk  or  cream  supply  aal 
approved  by  the  board  and  not  contained  in  a  final  container  which  is  plainly  laoeled 
with  the  source  of  the  supply  Lb  handled  or  stored. 

No  milk  or  cream  shall  oe  sold  in  the  town  of  Montclair  unless  the  container  in  whick. 
it  is  delivered  has  plainly  marked  thereon  the  name  of  either  the  producer  or  tibt 
vender  of  the  milk  or  cream,  and  in  case  a  license  to  sell  milk  or  cream  is  panted  to 
a  dealer  who  handles  separately  more  than  one  supply,  such  container  shall  in  ad& 
tion  have  marked  thereon  the  source  of  the  supply.  No  false  or  misleading  statemeol 
or  mark  shall  appear  upon  any  container  or  be  attached  thereto. 

(f)  No  milk  shall  be  delivered,  stored,  or  transported  at  a  temperature  exceeding 
50^  F. 

No  milk  shall  be  sold  from  any  store  unless  said  store  has  adeauate  fadUtieB  for 
keeping  said  milk  at  a  temperature  below  50^  F.,  and  no  milk  shall  be  stored  or  00^ 
at  a  temperature  higher  than  50^  F.  All  milk  shall  be  kept  and  delivered  in  tbtf 
original  bottles.^ 

(g)  No  ice  which  is  obtained  from  a  source  which  is  contaminated  or  which  is  00 
situated  that  it  may  become  contaminated  shall  be  used  for  coolins:  milk. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  regulations  above  set  forth  shall,  upon  coil* 
viction  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  |25  for  each  offense. 

>  Art  7,  sec  8. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Depabtmbnt  op  Labob, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  March  8, 1915. 
Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
administration  of  child  labor  laws  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
issuing  employment  certificates. 

The  effective  value  of  a  child  labor  law  is  measured  by  the  equity, 
economy,  and  facility  with  which  it  can  be  enforced. 

In  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  the  employment  certificate 
may  be  treated  as  the  key,  since  no  law  for  the  protection  of  children 
or  young  persons  can  be  enforced  unless  there  is  some  ready  method 
of  determining  exactly  what  persons  in  a  given  establishment  are 
subject  to  that  law.  This  method  the  employment  certificate  should 
provide. 

This  first  report  covers  a  study  of  the  employment  certificate  sys- 
tem in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  intended  to  make  similar 
studies  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  States,  selected  so  as  to  show  how 
various  types  of  laws  and  various  methods  of  enforcement  actually 
work  out  in  practice. 

Legal  requirements  and  legal  limitations  differ  widely  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  and  proper  protection  of  youthful  workers  may 
w^ell  be  secured  without  uniformity  in  nonessentials.  This  study  is 
designed  to  bring  out  those  common  essentials  in  the  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate without  which  the  rights  of  the  child  can  not  be  preserved. 
It  is  plainly  a  comparative  study  in  administration,  designed  to 
bring  out  a  standard  method. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  which  contributed  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  field  work.  The  series  of  studies  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  head  of  the  industrial  division  of  the 
bureau.  The  field  studies  have  been  made  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hanks, 
except  as  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  school  census,  which  were 
inv^tigated  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Parsons. 
Respoctfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  WnsoN, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIH- 

CATE  SYSTEM  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  CouQecticut  the  administration  of  the  employment  certificate 
system  is  centralized  in  the  State  board  of  education.     Agents  of  the 
State  board  not  only  issue  all  certificates  but  perform  all  the  work  of 
ii^pection  of  establishments  for  violation  of  the  law.    The  factory 
lOffipection   department — ^which  in  most  States  inspects  establish- 
ments for  children  imder  age  or  working  without  certificates,  and 
which  even  in  Connecticut  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  all 
laws  relating  to  hours,  labor  conditions,  and  employments  prohibited 
for  children — ^has  no  legal  authority  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
minimum  age  and  employment  certificate  law.    This  act,  indeed,  is 
considered  almost  solely  as  a  provision  of  the  compulsory  education 
.  law,  under  which  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  have  already 
received  a  certain  degree  of  education  may  leave  school  on  condition 
that  they  go  to  work. 

A  law  which  went  into  effect  in  September,  1911,*  provides  that  no 
child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and  that  no  child  under  16 
years  of  age  shall  be  so  employed  unless  the  employer  has  obtained  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of 
education  or  by  some  other  school  oificer  "  designated  by  said  board." 
This  certificate  must  give  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  must  show 
that  he  is  over  14  years  of  age,  and  must  state  that  he  is  ''able  to 
read  with  facility,  to  legibly  write  simple  sentences,,  and  to  perform 
operations  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both 
to  whole  numbers  and  to  fractions,"  and  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
be  physically  imfit  for  employment. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  employment  certificate  a  temporary  or 
vacation  certificate  permitting  employment  during  summer  vacation 
is  authorized  by  an  act  of  1913  ^  for  *'  any  child  in  good  physical  con- 
dition, between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  on  apphcation  in  person  to 
the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education."  No 
educational  qualifications  are  requisite  to  obtain  this  vacation 
certificate. 


iActsofl9n,ch.  no.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  p.  66. 
>  Acts  of  1913,  oh.  211.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  p.  66. 
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These  acts  are  supplemented  by  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law,  which  provides  that  children  over  7  and  under  16  years  of  age 
must  attend  regularly  a  public  day  school  or  receive  regularly  during 
the  hours  the  public  school  is  in  session  thorough  instruction  in  the 
studies  taught  in  the  public  schools,  except  that  children  over  14 
years  of  age  are  exempt  from  school  attendance  "while  lawfully 
employed  at  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere."* 

In  a  study  of  the  employment  certificate  system  these  laws  of  1911 
and  1913  and  the  compulsory  school  laws  are  the  only  legislative 
enactments  which  are  of  importance.  Connecticut  has,  however, 
other  laws  relating  to  child  labor  which  are  enforced  by  the  State 
factory  inspector.  Most  conspicuous  among  these  are  the  law 
prohibiting  employment  under  16  years  of  age  in  certain  dangerous 
trades^  and  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  minors  under 
16  to  10  a  day  and  65  a  week  in  manufacturing  estabUshments  and  to 
58  a  week,  except  at  Christmas  time,  in  mercantile  establishments 
and  prohibiting  employment  of  minors  under  16  in  manufacturmg  or 
mercantile  establishments  after  6  p.  m.  or  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments after  6  p.  m.  on  more  than  one  day  a  week,  except  at  Christmas 
time,  or  after  10  p.  m.  at  any  time.'  But  as  the  only  connection 
between  these  laws  and  the  employment  certificate  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  employment  certificates  constitute  evidence  of  age,  they  are 
not  considered  in  this  study,  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  employment  certificate  system. 

As  for  the  application  of  the  employment  certificate  act,  though 
the  law  mentions  only  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
establishments,  the  State  board  of  education  has  interpreted  it 
broadly  and  requires  employment  certificates  of  children  employed 
in  all  sorts  of  establishments,  in  offices  and  bowling  alleys,  or  with 
wagons,  or  by  telegraph  or  other  messenger  companies — in  fact,  of 
practically  all  child  laborers  except  newsboys  and  children  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic  service.  Though  this  inter- 
pretation has  never  been  subjected  to  legal  test,  the  State  board  of 
education  has  had  the  favorable  opinion  of  attorneys  upon  this  broad 
interpretation  of  the  law.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  interpretation 
is  not  based  entirely  upon  the  wording  of  the  employment  certificate 
act,  for  the  requirement  that  children  working  during  school  hours 
in  any  occupation  shall  have  certificates  may  be  considered  as  an 
administrative  regulation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  which  exempts  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
from  school  attendance  if  they  are  *' lawfully"  employed,  regardless 
of  occupation. 

1  Oeneral  Stati^tes,  revised  edttion,  1902,  sec.  2116.    For  the  text  of  this  section  and  others  relating  to  its 
enforcement  see  pp.  53, 54. 
s  Acts  of  1911,  ch.  123. 
s  Acts  of  1909,  oh.  220,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  179. 
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Emplojanent  certificates  are  made  out  to  a  particular  employer 
and  are  good  only  in  his  hands.  They  can  not  be  obtained^  therefore, 
ants  the  child  has  a  position  promised,  and  they  must  be  renewed 
whoever  the  child  changes  employers. 

Certificates  must  be  signed,  according  to  law,  "by  the  secretary  or 
m  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  by  a  school  supervisor, 
school  superintendent,  or  sui>ervising  principal  or  acting  school  visitor 
designated  by  such  board."  The  State  board  has  exercised  this 
powo-  by  designating  only  its  own  agents  to  issue  certificates.  In  the 
anaDer  towns  and  villages,  however,  there  are  34  school  supervisors, 
also  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  though  their  functions 
are  similar  to  those  of  county  superintendents  in  other  States,  who 
assist  by  passing  upon  documents  presented  by  children  and  parents 
in  application  for  certificates  and  by  filling  out ' '  information  cards ' '  and 
sending  them  to  the  nearest  agent,  who  makes  out  the  certificates  and 
maib  them  back  to  the  parents  and  employers.  But  these  supper- 
Tkors  assist  in  issuing  only  a  few  certificates,  and  none  of  the  other 
p^sons  mentioned  in  the  law  have,  in  fact,  any  part  in  the  procedure 
except  as  they  furnish  transcripts  of  school  records  to  children. 

The  law  further  provides  that  employers  must  keep  certificates  on 
file  and  must  show  them  with  lists  of  the  children  under  16  employed 
"to  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education  when 
d^nanded  during  the  usual  business  hours. ''  Thus  the  inspection  as 
well  as  the  issuing  of  certificates  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  agents. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  six  agents  bear 
the  main  burden  of  administering  the  law.  Two  State  attendance 
oflScers,  however,  assist  the  agents  as  needed  during  busy  seasons,  and 
from  time  to  time  additional  persons  are  employed  for  periods  of 
bom  one  to  six  months  in  special  canvasses  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  The  two  State  attendance  officers  when  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  issuing  certificates  and  of  enforcing  the  certificate  law  have  exactly 
the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  State  agents  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  has  also  an  assistant,  who 
has  the  power  of  an  agent,  and  there  are  two  clerks,  one  of  whom 
performs  the  actual  work  of  issuing  certificates  in  the  Hartford  office 
irtiile  the  other  spends  half  of  each  day  in  Bridgeport  assisting  one 
i^ent  and  the  other  half  in  New  Haven  assisting  another  agent.  In 
other  towns  school  employees  often  help  the  agents  in  looking  up 
sdiool  records  and  in  making  out  certificates,  but  not  in  interviewing 
parents  or  children.  AU  clerical  assistance  of  this  nature  needed  by 
the  agents  is  paid  for  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  force  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  employment 

certificate  law,  then,  consists  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 

education,  his  assistant,  six  agents,  two  clerks,  two  State  attendance 

officers,  temporary  canvassers  as  needed,  school  supervisors  in  the 

SSSSS**— 15 2 
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smaller  towns  and  viUages,  and  other  school  employees  for  clerical 
work.  None  of  these  persons,  however,  except  the  two  clerks,  are 
r^ularly  employed  exclusively  in  the  administration  of  the  employ- 
ment certificate  law.  The  secretary  and  his  assistant  are  concerned 
with  the  entire  school  system  of  the  State  and  can  give  only  a  small 
part  of  their  time  to  tJie  subject  of  employment  certificates.  The 
agents,  moreover,  in  addition  to  their  duties  in  connection  with  child 
labor  have  certain  other  duties,  to  be  described  later,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  his  assistant 
are  in  charge  of  the  central  office  in  the  capitol  building  at  Hartford, 
where  the  records  for  the  entire  State  are  kept,  where  the  corre- 
spondence centers,  and  where  uniform  instructions  to  the  other  agents 
are  formulated.  There,  too,  employment  certificates  are  issued  to 
Hartford  children  by  the  clerk  assigned  to  that  branch  of  the  work. 
The  inspection  of  establishments  in  the  Hartford  district  is  usually 
done  by  one  of  the  other  six  agents.  Of  these  six  agents  one  is  in 
Bridgeport  five  days  and  in  New  MUford  one  day  a  week;  another  is 
in  New  Haven  two  whole  days  and  three  half  days  a  week,  having 
office  hours  also  at  certain  hours  in  half  a  dozen  other  near-by  places; 
and  the  other  four  have  office  hours  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight 
in  a  nimiber  of  diflFerent  towns.  Each  agent  has  a  certain  district 
assigned  to  him  and  maintains  headquarters  in  some  town  of  his 
district.  The  districts  are  changed  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
may  prove  desirable. 

All  forms  used  in  the  administration  of  the  la,^;^  are  prepared  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  are  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and 
are  distributed  only  by  the  agents  of  the  State  board.  All  except  the 
blank  employment  certificates  are  freely  distributed  to  the  children 
and  to  the  persons  who  must  fill  them  out.  Blank  employment  cer- 
tificates, however,  are  handled  only  by  the  agents  and  their  clerks 
and  are  not  even  intrusted  to  school  supervisors. 

During  the  year  ended  August  1,  1914,  there  were  issued  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  6,965  original  and  6,312  subsequent  certificates. 
Of  the  originals  658  were  vacation  certificates.  It  therefore  appears 
that  during  this  single  year  an  average  of  two  certificates  were  issued 
for  each  child.  Assuming  that  about  one-half  of  the  8,308  children 
who  received  certificates  during  the  previous  year  were  not  yet  16  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  there  were  probably  in  force  on  August  1,  1914, 
in  addition  to  some  600  or  more  vacation  certificates,  about  10,500 
regular  certificates. 

The  number  of  applications  rejected  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  issued.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  as 
many  children  were  refused  as  received  certificates,  for  in  the  figures 
relating  to  appUcations  one  child  may  appear  as  many  times  as  he 
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applied  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  children,  moreover,  whose 
bk  applications  were  refused  may  later  have  received  certificates 
and  so  be  counted  both  as  having  been  refused  and  as  having  been 
granted  certificatea  During  the  year  ended  August  1,  1914,  13,051 
applications,  but  probably  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  appli- 
cants, were  handled,  of  which  5,458  were  rejected.  Of  the  remainder 
628  cases  were  continued  into  the  next  year.  The  following  were  the 
causes  of  rejection,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  ^ 

Failed  on  educational  test ^ 1, 910 

No  evidence  of  age 1, 547 

No  employment 1, 159 

Under  14  years  of  age 598 

Orer  16  j^ears  of  age 168 

O&er  leaaons  (housework,  farm  work,  etc.) 40 

Physical  condition 30 

Fuent  did  not  appear 6 

Total 5,458 

The  children  who  received  employment  certificates  during  the  year 
aided  August  1,  1914,  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Coanties. 


Fakfidd..... 

Haittad 

KcvLmdon 
Wiidhaiii... 

Ucfafidd.... 
Middkscx... 
ToUand. 


Certifi- 
cates 
issued. 


2,065 
1,736 

1,438 

621 
484 


282 

172 
167 


Cities  and  towns  in  which  oyer  75 
certificates  were  ismed. 


Certifi- 
cates 
issued. 


6,965 


New  Haven 

Waterbury 

Merlden 

BridmcMt 

NorwBik 

StamfiKti 

Danborv 

Hartford 

New  Britain 

Manchester 

Bristol 

Norwich 

Stonington. 

Plainfield 

Wfaidham  (WiUimantic) 

Putnam 

Torrlngton 

Mtddletown 

Vernon 


1,053 
402 
201 
024 
275 
192 
126 
637 
297 
156 

88 
267 

96 
134 
114 

84 
113 

97 

92 


The  census  statistics  of  child  labor  in  Connecticut  in  1910  ^  show 
6,141  boys  and  4,548  girls,  in  all  10,689  children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  There  were  also  679  children 
from  10  to  13  years  of  age  at  work;  of  these  254  were  newsboys, 
84  servants,  and  about  150  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  But 
nearly  200  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  occupations  which  now 
are  and  appear  then  to  have  been  prohibited  for  children  under  14 
years  of  age.  Many  of  these  children,  however,  were  probably  em- 
ployed out  of  school  hours.    Moreover,  the  present  law  was  not  in 

>  Report  of  the  State  Bowd  of  Sdocation,  1913-14. 

'TUrtetnth  CmsoB  of  the  United  States,  1910,  VoL  rv.  Population,  Oooupatkm  Statistics,  pp.  442-445* 
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effect  at  that  time.  Of  the  10,689  children  from  14  to  15  years  of 
age,  inclusive,  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Connecticut  in  1910, 
about  1,500  were  newsboys  or  servants  or  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tiu*al  pursuits,  leaving  only  about  9,000  in  occupations  for  which 
certificates  are  now  required. 

If  these  census  figures  are  even  rougUy  comparable  with  the  fig- 
ures relating  to  employment  certificates  in  force,  it  appears  that  in 
1914  somewhere  between  1,000  and  1,500  more  children  were  at  work 
in  Connecticut  than  in  1910.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
statistics  of  the  certificated  children  in  1914  include  some  children 
who  work  only  on  Saturdays  and  before  or  after  school  hours. 

METHOD  OF  SECURING  CERTIFICATES. 

Four  different  kinds  of  employment  certificates  are  issued  in  Con- 
necticut: (1)  Original  regular  certificates,  (2)  subsequent  regular  cer- 
tificates, (3)  original  siunmer-vacation  certificates,  and  (4)  subsequent 
smnmer-vacation  certificates.  A  subsequent  certificate  is  merely  a 
copy  of  an  original  certificate  made  out  to  a  new  employer.  Vaca- 
tion certificates  are  good  for  employment  only  during  the  long  sum- 
mer vacations.  For  work  before  or  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays 
during  the  months  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  regular  employ- 
ment certificates  must  be  secured  exactly  as  if  the  children  were 
employed  all  day  and  did  not  attend  school.  To  children  over  16 
"Statements  of  age,"  as  they  are  called,  certifying  to  the  fact  that 
such  children  are  past  the  age  when  certificates  are  required  are  also 
issued,  on  request,  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

When  the  present  law  went  into  effect,  in  September,  1911,  printed 
instructions  for  obtaining  employment  certificates  were  issued;  but 
when  the  edition  of  these  instructions  was  exhausted  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  reprint  them,  and  for  some  time  none  were  used. 
Recently  new  instructions*  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 

In  Hartford  the  office  in  the  State  capitpl  building  is  open  every 
day  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  In  Bridgeport  and  in  New  Haven  the 
offices  are  in  buildings  near  the  business  centers,  the  hours  being  from 
8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  in  Bridgeport  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  in  New  Haven. 
In  the  smaller  places  the  office  is  usually  in  a  school  or  a  pubUc  room, 
as,  for  example,  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  the  hoiu^  are  on  certain 
fixed  days  and  may  be  either  inclusive,  as  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  or  at  a 
set  time,  as  2  p.  m.  As  the  agents  are  employed  throughout  the  year 
and  are  not  entitled  to  even  a  day's  vacation  without  loss  of  pay,  the 
hom^  are  the  same  throughout  the  year  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  certificates  when  the  schools  are  closed. 

1  Form  27,  p.  69. 
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ORIGINAL  RS6ULAR  CERTIFICATBS. 

In  order  to  obtam  an  original  regular  certificate,  a  child  must  (1) 
appear  in  person,  (2)  be  accompanied  by  one  of  his  parents  or  his 
guardiany  (3)  bring  an  "Employment  ticket''  or  other  form  of  prom- 
ise of  employment  signed  by  an  employer,  (4)  present  evidence  to 
^ow  the  date  of  his  birth,  (6)  appear  to  be  physically  fit  for  work, 
and  (6)  prove  either  by  a  school  record  or  by  an  examination  that  he 
meets  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law. 

Of  these  requisites,  those  directly  required  by  law  are  the  evidence 
of  ago  and  the  educational  and  physical  requirements.  That  the 
child  shall  apply  in  person  is  indirectly  made  essential,  however,  by 
the  provision  that  he  shaD  not  "appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for 
employment,"  as  well  as  by  the  provision  that  the  issuing  oflBcer  shall 
certify  to  his  education.  As  for  the  presence  of  the  parent,  the  law 
reqmres  that  one  copy  of  the  certificate  shall  be  "delivered  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,"  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  delivered  the 
State  board  of  education  holds  that  the  parent  or  guardian  must  be 
present.  The  word  guardian  is  interpreted  to  mean  legal  guardian, 
a  ruling  which  is  said  to  have  been  effective  in  preventing  boarding- 
house  keepers  and  other  alleged  friends  or  relatives  from  exploiting 
children  for  their  wages.  If  a  child  under  16  has  no  parent  or  legal 
gaardian  in  this  country,  he  can  not  get  a  certificate  to  work.  The 
requirement  that  one  copy  must  be  "deUvered  to  the  employer"  is 
held  to  imply  that  the  issuing  oflBcer  must  know  the  name  of  the 
employer,  and  therefore  that  the  child  must  bring  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment. This  ruling  resulted  from  experience  of  a  few  cases  in 
which  employers  returned  certificates  sent  them,  stating  that  they 
never  employed  or  wished  to  employ  the  children  named. 

In  the  Hartford  oflice  the  parents  and  children  are  interviewed  only 

by  the  derk  and  in  the  other  oflSces  only  by  the  agent  or  his  clerk. 

When  the  child  first  comes  in,  whether  or  not  he  has  with  him  the 

requisites  for  obtaining  a  certificate,  his  name  and  address  and  all 

oth^*  facts  not  dependent  upon  later  proceedings  are  entered  on  what 

is  called  an  ''Information  card."  *     Whether  the  application  for  a 

certificate  is  granted  or  refused,  the  results  of  the  entire  proceeding, 

including  the  disposition  of  the  case,  must  ultimately  be  recorded  on 

this  card,  which  is  a  permanent  oflSce  record.     No  child  who  applies, 

therefore,  goes  away  without  leaving  in  the  oflBce  his  name  and 

address,  the  name  of  his  father  and  mother,  a  physical  description  of 

himself,  and  usually  other  valuable  information,  such  as  the  name  of 

the  school  he  has  been  attending  and  his  teacher's  name,  which  can 

be  used  by  school-attendance  oflBcers  in  following  him  up  to  see  that 

he  goes  to  school  if  he  is  not  granted  a  certificate  to  work.     This 

^  Fonii  1,  p.  56. 
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information  card  serves  as  a  device  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law. 

If  a  child  appears  to  be  physically  unfit  for  work  he  may  be  sent 
to  a  physician  for  examination  as  soon  as  the  information  cfiurd  is 
made  out  or  at  any  later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  In  such  case  he  is 
given  a  note  to  the  physician  and  nothing  further  is  done  unless  he 
returns  with  a  signed  statement  that  he  is  in  good  physical  condition. 
In  case  he  brings  an  imf avorable  report  or  fails  to  return,  his  applica- 
tion is  counted  as  rejected  on  account  of  physical  condition.  If  not 
sent  to  a  doctor  or  hospital  for  treatment  he  is  obliged  to  return  to 
school.     During  the  year  1913-14  there  were  30  such  rejections. 

A  child  who  has  not  brought  a  transcript  from  a  school  roister ' 
showing  sufficient  schooling  to  exempt  him  from  further  examination 
on  that  score  is  given  an  educational  test.'  The  amount  of  schooling 
required  and  the  character  of  the  educational  test  will  be  described 
later  in  considering  the  educational  requirements  for  obtaining  cer- 
tificates. If  the  child  fails  to  pass  the  educational  test  the  word 
'^Refused/'  with  the  reason  for  refusal,  is  written  in  red  ink  on  the 
face  of  his  information  card,  which  is  filed  for  future  reference.  He 
is  then  followed  up,  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  later,  to  see 
that  he  returns  to  school.  Failiu'e  to  pass  the  educational  test  is  the 
most  common  of  all  causes  for  the  refusal  of  certificates.  As  has 
been  seen,  the  appUcations  of  nearly  2,000  children  were  rejected  for 
this  cause  alone  during  the  year  which  ended  August  1,  1914. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  fulfiUs  the  educational  requirements 
but  has  failed  to  bring  one  of  his  parents  or  his  guardian,  an  employment 
ticket,  or  evidence  of  his  age,  he  is  sent  away  with  the  blank  forms 
which  he  must  have  filled  out  and  with  exact  instructions  as  to  what 
he  must  bring  before  he  can  get  his  certificate.  A  child  is  not  usually 
sent  away  for  additional  papers  or  for  his  parent  or  guardian  until 
he  has  passed  his  educational  test.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  claims  to  have  completed  a  grade  which 
would  exempt  him  from  the  test.  Such  a  child,  instead  of  being 
examined  at  his  first  appearance,  may  be  sent  away  with  instruc- 
tions and  with  a  blank  form  for  the  transcript  of  his  school  record, 
together  with  any  other  forms  which  he  may  need.  A  child  who, 
after  having  received  such  instructions,  fails  to  appear  again,  like 
the  child  who  fails  to  pass  the  educational  test,  is  followed  up  to 
see  that  he  returns  to  school.  An  application  that  is  not  completed 
by  the  child's  bringing  the  parent  and  producing  all  necessary  docu- 
ments automatically  becomes  a  refused  case  at  the  end  of  tiie  sue- 
ceeding  month. 

The  parent  or  guardian,  whether  he  appears  at  the  first  visit  oi 
later,  is  questioned  as  to  his  willingness  to  have  the  child  go  to  work, 

1  Form  2,  p.  56.  >  Form  3a,  p.  68. 
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and  is  urged  to  allow  the  child  to  remain  in  school.  If  the  parent 
is  unwilling;  the  certificate  is  refused;  but  as  unwilling  parents  nat- 
urally do  not  come  to  the  office,  such  cases  are  practically  eliminated 
by  tJie  requirement  that  parents  or  guardians  must  be  present. 
When  the  law  went  into  effect  the  presence  of  the  parent  was  not 
required,  and  there  is  therefore  no  blank  space  on  the  information 
card  for  this  point,  but  a  notation  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  card 
stating  who  i^peared  with  the  child.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  requirement.^  In  six  cases  diuring  the  year  ended  August  1, 1914, 
appfications  were  rejected  because  the  parents  did  not  appear.  The 
par^it  or  guardian,  however,  is  never  obliged  to  come  to  the  office 
more  than  once,  even  if  the  child  must  come  back  with  additional 
papers. 

The  board  of  education  provides  a  blank  form,  called  an  employ- 
ment ticket,^  for  the  employer's  statement  that  if  a  certain  child 
obtains  a  legal  certificate  before  a  certain  date  he  intends  to  employ 
that  diild.  These  employment  tickets  are  distributed  among  em- 
l^oyers,  and  if  a  child  appears  at  the  issuing  office  without  a  promise 
of  employment  he  is  given  one  of  the  blanks  to  take  to  his  prospec- 
tive employer.  The  use  of  these  forms,  however,  is  not  essential. 
Any  similar  written  statement  signed  by  an  employer  is  accepted. 
Moreover,  if  a  child  appears  claiming  to  have  procured  work  at  a 
certain  establishment,  but  bears  no  written  evidence  of  the  fact,  the 
employer  often  is  called  up  by  telephone.  If  he  confirms  the  child's 
statement  and  if  everything  else  is  satisfactory,  the  certificate  is 
made  out,  but  failure  to  bring  a  promise  of  employment  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure  to  procure  a  certificate.  In  the  year  1913~].4,  as 
has  been  seen,  certificates  were  refused  for  this  reason  in  1,159  cases. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  practice  to  question  the  authenticity  of  a 
promise  of  employment,  as  frauds  are  automatically  checked  up 
through  the  provision  of  the  law,  described  more  fully  later  on,  which 
requires  that  employers  shall  send  to  the  office  of  the  State  board  at 
Hartford  a  notice  of  commencement  of  employment.  If  such  a 
notice  is  not  returned  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  certificate 
has  been  issued,  the  agents  of  the  State  board  follow  up  the  case. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  for  a  child  by  forging  or  inventing  an  employer's 
name  to  escape  from  the  network  of  the  law. 

Lack  of  evidence  of  age '  is  an  even  more  frequent  cause  of  failure 
to  secure  a  certificate  than  is  lack  of  a  promise  of  work.  During  the 
year  ended  August  1,  1914,  1,547  appUcations  were  rejected  because 

1  One  giri,  for  example,  who  had  appeared  repeatedly  at  the  New  Haven  office  statbig  that  her  mother 
was  ill  in  bed  and  that  her  father  was  at  work,  and  who  had  tried  bringing  various  other  persons  in  their 
stead,  was  finally  obliged  to  have  her  father  appear,  though  he  lost  his  own  piece-rate  wages  while  away 
from  Ms  work. 

s  Pom  4,  p.  SO. 
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no  evidence  of  age  was  produced.  These  figures  include  all  cases  in 
which  the  children,  having  been  sent  away  to  procure  evidence  of 
age,  never  returned.  In  598  cases  in  which  such  evidence  appears  to 
have  been  produced  the  applications  were  rejected  because  the  chil- 
dren were  under  14,  and  in  168  cases  because  they  were  over  16  years 
of  age  and  therefore  needed  no  certificates. 

Second  and  later  visits  to  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  education 
or  to  an  agent  to  procure  an  employment  certificate  are  generally 
caused  by  failure  to  bring  the  parent  or  guardian,  a  promise  of 
employment,  or  evidence  of  age.  In  a  few  cases,  of  course,  the  pro- 
cedure is  delayed  by  sending  the  child  to  a  physician  for  a  physical 
examination,  but  this  is  rare.  The  educational  test,  given  always  at 
the  first  appearance  in  case  the  child  does  not  present  a  school  rec- 
ord from  one  of  the  higher  grades,  separates  those  who  are  educa- 
tionally qualified  from  those  who  are  not  and  prevents,  for  a  time  at 
least,  second  visits  to  the  office  of  children  who  are  not  able  to  pass 
the  examination.  The  parent,  as  has  beeu  pointed  out,  is  not  obliged 
to  be  present  more  than  once,  but  if  he  failed  to  come  when  the 
child  made  his  first  appUcation  he  must  appear  with  the  child  at  some 
later  time.  If  a  child  has  actually  secured  a  position  he  usually 
brings  his  promise  of  employment,  for  employers  generally  under- 
stand this  requirement;  but  many  children  still  apply  without  know- 
ing that  they  must  first  secure  work.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are 
becoming  better  known,  however,  and  often  children  come  to  the 
office  for  the  first  time  accompanied  by  their  parents  and  bringing 
all  the  necessary  documents.  In  any  event  the  child,  after  his  first 
appearance,  is  always  sent  away,  either  (1)  with  his  certificate, 
(2)  with  a  refusal  to  grant  a  certificate,  (3)  with  a  note  to  the  physi- 
cian, (4)  with  all  the  blank  forms  necessary  to  be  filled  out  in  his 
case  before  a  certificate  can  be  granted,  or  (5)  with  the  blank  forms 
for  all  other  documents  and  instructions  as  to  securing  a  birth  record. 

When  a  child  who  does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  to  work 
has  either  passed  the  educational  test  or  brought  a  satisfactory 
transcript  of  his  school  record,  has  produced  his  parent  or  guardian, 
and  has  brought  some  form  of  promise  of  employment  signed  by  an 
employer  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  age,  he  is  given  his  cer- 
tificate.* 

Certificates  are  issued  in  triphcate — one  copy  for  the  parent,  one 
for  the  employer,  and  one  for  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
employer's  copy  and  the  State  board  copy  are  practically  the  same, 
and  both  contain  the  name  of  the  employer  for  whom  the  child  may 
work,  with  a  caution  on  the  employer's  copy  that  the  child  named  can 
be  lawfully  employed  only  by  the  employer  named.  The  parent's 
copy  does  not  contain  the  name  of  an  employer,  but  states  that  it 

1  Fonn  7,  p.  00. 
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is  nol  good  for  employment  for  longer  than  one  week.  The  text  of 
die  law  is  printed  on  the  back  of  each  copy.  The  certificate  itself 
ccmtains  no  description  of  the  child,  but  the  information  card  gives 
the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  a  general  state- 
ment as  to  height. 

Hie  employer's  copy  is  usually  sent  by  mail,  but  delay  in  the  child's 
going  to  work  after  he  has  received  a  certificate  is  prevented  by  allow- 
ing him  to  work  for  a  week  on  tlie  parent's  copy,  which  is  handed 
directly  to  the  parent  or  to  the  child  with  instructions  not  to  lose 
it  and  to  come  back  or  notify  the  agent  if  he  changes  employers.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  Bridg^>ort,  where  the  office  hours  of  the  agent  are 
in  the  morning  and  the  child  can  go  immediately  to  work,  he  is  often 
given  tiie  employer's  copy  as  well  as  the  parent's  copy,  with  instruc- 
tioos  to  take  the  former  to  the  employer.  Any  danger  from  this 
procedure  is  obviated,  in  the  agent's  opinion,  by  the  fact  that  the 
an{Aoyer  must  notify  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  education  in 
Hartford  when  the  child  begins  work. 

Whai  the  employer's  copy  of  the  certificate  is  sent  it  has  attached 
to  it  a  blank  notice  of  commencement  of  employment,^  a  blank 
notice  of  termination  of  employment,*  and  a  copy,  labeled  "  Important 
notice,"^  of  the  section  of  the  law  which  makes  the  employer  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  thwi  $10  for  failure  to  send  these  notices  promptly 
to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  notice  of  commencement  of 
employment  is  yeUow;  the  notice  of  termination  is  a  vivid  red;  and 
in  the  copy  of  the  legal  provision  relating  to  the  return  of  these 
notices  the  word  "promptly"  and  the  sentence  relating  to  the  penalty 
are  underlined  in  red  ink.  Commencement  and  termination  notices 
must  be  sent  by  the  employer  direct  to  the  office  of  the  State  board 
of  education  at  Hartford.  If,  however,  the  employment  does  not 
end  until  after  the  child  .is  16  years  of  age,  a  termination  notice  is 
not  required. 

SUBSEQUENT  REGULAR  CERTIFICATES. 

When  a  child  is  discharged  or  quits  work  the  employer  retains  his 
own  copy  of  the  certificate.  The  child,  however,  while  hunting  for  a 
new  position,  may  take  his  parent's  copy  with  bim  to  serve  as 
evidence  that  he  can  be  legally  employed.  When  he  secures  work 
he  gives  his  parent's  copy  to  his  employer  and  may  then  work  a 
week  without  any  other  form  of  certificate.  This  gives  him  ample 
time  in  which  to  obtain  a  subsequent  certificate  made  out  to  the  new 
employer. 

»  Fonn  8,  p.  61.  *  Form  9,  p.  61.  •  Form  10,  p.  61. 
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Application  for  a  subsequent  certificate  may  be  made  by  tne  parent, 
by  the  child,  or  by  the  employer;  it  may  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail; 
and  it  may  be  directed  either  to  the  agent  from  whom  the  original 
certificate  was  secured  or  to  the  State  board  of  education  at  Hartford. 
A  blank  form  *  is  provided  for  such  apphcation,  but  its  use  is  not 
essential.  Any  similar  form  of  application  is  as  good.  As  the  infor- 
mation cards  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued 
by  each  agent  are  kept  by  him,  as  the  State  board  copies  of  all 
certificates  issued  in  the  State  are  on  file  in  the  Hartford  office,  and 
as  instructions  concerning  cases  to  be  followed  up  are  all  issued  from 
Hartford,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  subsequent  certificate  is 
issued  by  the  agent  or  by  the  central  office. 

No  formality  except  a  simple  request  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  subsequent  certificate,'  which  is  merely  a  copy  of  the  original 
certificate  made  out,  in  triplicate  as  before,  to  a  new  employer. 
Across  the  face  of  this  certificate  is  stamped  a  form  to  be  fiilled  in 
with  the  number  of  the  original  certificate  of  which  this  one  is  a 
copy,  with  the  date  of  issue  and  with  the  name  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  previous 
employer  shall  have  sent  in  a  termination  notice  before  a  subsequent 
certificate  is  issued;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  furnish  proof, 
in  the  form  of  a  promise  of  employment,  that  he  has  actually  se- 
cured another  position.  If  the  application  is  made  by  the  parent  or 
child,  however,  the  agent  usually  assures  himself  in  some  way,  often 
by  telephoning  the  employer,  that  the  child  really  has  a  position. 

The  employer's  copy  of  a  subsequent  certificate,  Uke  the  employer's 
copy  of  an  original  certificate,  is  sent  to  the  employer  by  mail,  with 
commencement  and  termination  notices  and  a  warning  to  send  such 
notices  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  board  copy  is 
filed  with  the  original  State  board  copy  in  the  central  office  at  Hartford. 
The  parent's  copy  is  not  usually  given  to  the  parent  but  filed  with 
the  employment  ticket.  If,  however,  the  child  brings  a  much  soiled 
and  torn  original  parent's  copy,  the  new  one  is  given  to  the  child 
and  the  old  one  destroyed.  Outside  of  Hartford  the  parent's  copy 
of  a  subsequent  certificate,  with  the  name  of  the  employer  added, 
is  usually  filed  with  the  information  card,  which  itself  contains  the 
name  of  the  first  employer,  so  that  the  agents  can  alwayB  tell  where 
a  child  is  working  without  applying  to  the  Hartford  office. 

SUMMER-VACATION  CERTIFICATES. 

Original  and  subsequent  summer-vacation  certificates,*  good  for 
employment  only  during  the  long  summer  vacation  of  the  public 
schools,  are  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  original  and  sub- 

1  Form  11,  p.  6L  *  Form  12,  p.  62.  >  Form  13,  p.  63. 
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sequent  r^ular  certificates  except  that  transcripts  from  the  school 
records  are  not  required  and  no  educational  test  is  given.  The 
certificate  plainly  states  that  the  child  must  return  to  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  The  act  governing  r^ular  certificates  is 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  summer-vacation  certificate  form. 

LOST  CERTIFICATES. 

If  a  child  loses  his  parent's  copy  of  his  certificate,  he  is  never  given 
a  new  one  until  he  changes  employers  and  rarely  even  then;  but  the 
inconvenience  caused  the  child  is  dight,  as  the  employer  for  whom  he 
k  or  has  been  working  does  not  need  a  copy  of  his  parent's  certificate, 
and  to  aid  him  in  finding  a  new  employer  the  agents  usually  give  him 
a  blank  "Employment  ticket"  which  he  presents  to  be  filled  out. 
As  no  proof  of  the  loss  of  a  parent's  copy  is  required,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  child  from  giving  his  parent's  copy  to  another  child, 
bat  the  other  child  could  not  work  on  it  for  more  than  a  week  unless 
the  employer  also  was  willing  to  violate  the  law. 

STATEMENTS  OF  AGE. 

For  children  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  and  therefore  do  not 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law,  the  State  board  of 
education  has  imdertaken  to  issue  statements^  which  certify  that 
evidence  is  on  file  in  its  office  showing  that  these  children  are 
actually  over  16  and  which  name  the  character  of  the  evidence. 
These  statements,  like  employment  certificates,  are  issued  in  tripli- 
cate, one  copy  for  the  child  or  parent,  one  for  the  employer,  and  one 
for  the  records  of  the  State  board.  Outside  of  Hartford  the  em- 
l^oyer's  copy  is  usually  kept  by  the  agents  themselves. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  statement  of  age  is  for  the  child 
to  appear  at  the  office  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  date  of  his 
birth.  An  information  card,  stating  the  character  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  three  copies  of  the  statement  are  then  made  out  and  signed 
bj  the  issuing  officer.  During  the  year  ended  August  1,  1914,  846 
rach  statements  of  age  were  issued. 

EVTOENCE  OF  AGE. 

The  law  does  not  specify  what  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  age 
in  support  of  an  appUcation  for  an  employment  certificate.  It  does 
q>ecify,  however,  that  the  certificate  must  state  the  date  of  birth  of 
the  child  and  must  show  him  to  be  over  14  years  of  age,  and  it  pro- 
vides also  that  the  secretary  and  the  agents  of  the  State  board  ''shall 
have  power  to  require  all  statements  of  fact  offered  in  support  of  such 
application  to  be  made  under  oath"  which  they  may  themselves 
administer. 

1  FOnn  14.  p.  64. 
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The  documents  required  in  practice  as  evidence  of  age  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  For  children  bom  in  Connecticut,  town  clerk's  certificates, 
if  obtainable;  (2)  for  children  bom  in  other  States,  copies  of  birth 
certificates,  if  obtainable;  (3)  for  foreign-bom  children,  passports  or 
other  documentary  evidence  of  age  at  arrival  in  this  country,  or  (4) 
if  passports  are  not  obtainable,  foreign  birth  certificates;  (5)  for  either 
native  or  foreign-bom  children  unable  to  procure  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  documents,  baptismal  records;  or  (6)  if  no  such  record  can  be 
procured,  affidavits  of  age  sworn  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Most  of  the  children  now  applying  for  certificates  who  were  bom  in 
Connecticut  are  able  to  obtain  town  cleric's  certificates  of  age.*  Since 
1897,  when  several  prosecutions  occurred  and  special  eflPorts  w«e 
made  by  the  registrars  of  the  larger  cities  to  arouse  doctors  and  mid- 
wives  to  the  importance  of  recording  all  births,  over  90  per  cent,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  births  in  Connecticut  have  been  recorded.  A  town 
clerk's  certificate  costs  15  cents,  a  fee  which  may  seem  a  hardship  to 
the  child  who  is  going  to  work  but  is  beUeved  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  constant  demands  from  children  for  certificates  to  prove 
that  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  moving-picture  shows. 

If  a  foreign-bom  child  has  a  passport  or  other  similar  paper,  he  is 
not  obUged  to  send  for  other  documentary  proof  of  his  age;  but  if  he 
can  not  produce  such  a  paper  his  parent  is  told  to  write  to  the  place 
where  he  was  bom  for  a  birth  certificate.  The  agents  do  not  state 
to  whom  the  child  or  his  parent  should  write;  require  no  evidence 
such  as  a  registry  receipt  that  a  letter  has  been  written;  and  demand 
no  proof  later,  when  the  child  or  parent  returns  claiming  that  the  birth 
record  can  not  be  obtained,  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  The  Russian 
Jews  particularly  complain  of  the  expense  of  obtaining  birth  records. 
Nevertheless,  persistence  in  demanding  documentary  proof  of  age 
from  foreigners  has  been  rewarded  with  considerable  success.  Foreign 
papers  must  be  translated  if  the  agent  can  not  read  them,  but  a  trans- 
lation must  always  be  accompanied  by  the  original  paper.  In  Hart- 
ford foreign  documentary  proof  of  age  is  usually  retained  and  filed 
along  with  other  evidence  relating  to  the  child.  Outside  of  Hartford 
such  docmnents  are  returned  to  the  child  or  parent.  When  a  foreign 
document  is  returned,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fraudulent  use  later  for 
a  younger  child  of  the  same  family,  it  is  stamped  with  the  date  when  it 
was  presented  at  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  education  or  to  one 
of  the  agents. 

While  waiting  the  receipt  of  a  foreign  birth  record  or  of  a  communi- 
cation stating  that  it  can  not  be  obtained,  the  child  is  not  allowed  to 
work  but  must  go  to  school. 

Transcripts  of  school  records  and  entries  in  family  Bibles  are  not 
accepted  as  evidence  of  age,  for  such  documents  are  considered  to  be 
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merely  former  statements  of  the  parents.  When  presented  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  affidavits  of  age  sworn  to  by  the  parents.*  These 
parents'  affidavits  are  believed  to  furnish,  in  case  of  need,  a  better  basis 
of  prosecution  for  false  statements  than  do  school  or  Bible  records. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  law  provides  not  only  that  every  employment  certificate  must 
state  that  the  child  *'does  not  appear  to  be  physically  imfit  for  em- 
ployment'' but  that  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of 
edacati<Mi  or  one  of  the  other  school  authorities  authorized  to  issue 
ttrtificates  "may  cause  any  child  to  be  examined  by  a  reputable 
phfsidan  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  determining  whether  such 
child  is  physically  fit  for  employment,  and  may  charge  the  expense 
of  such  physical  examination  against  the  State  as  a  part  of  his 
expenses."  Under  this  authority  the  agent,  before  granting  certifi- 
cates, s^ds  to  a  physician  for  examination  such  children  as  he  has 
reason  to  believe  are  or  may  be  in  bad  health.  Under  the  same 
aathority,  moreover,  children  found  at  work  who  appear  to  the  agents 
{dijsieally  unfit  are  sometimes  sent  to  a  physician  and  not  permitted 
to  resume  their  employment  tmtil  they  have  had  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  have  been  pronounced  in  good  health.  The  physicians  who 
handle  all  such  cases  are  selected  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  physical  fitness  of  a  chMd  to  go  to 
work  is  determined  by  the  agent  who  issues  the  certificate,  and  except 
in  extraordinary  instances  the  agent's  judgment  is  based  on  the 
diuld's  answers  to  questions  as  to  whether  he  has  ever  been  seriously 
1  or  i»  well  at  the  time  of  making  appUcation.  If  the  facts  as  stated 
by  the  child  appear  to  make  it  advisable,  or  if  the  child  looks  ill  even 
though  he  claims  to  be  in  good  physical  condition,  he  is  sent  to  a 
physician. 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  children  required  to  imdergo 
physical  examinations,  but  in  1911-12  only  9  were  refused  certificates 
at  tiie  Hartford  office  because  of  physical  unfitness.  Twenty-two 
woe  refused  in  1912-13,  all  but  one  of  them  at  the  Hartford  office,  and 
30  were  refused  in  1913-14  in  the  entire  State  for  this  reason. 

The  {dijrsician  to  whom  children  are  sent  fills  out  no  blank  form 
describing  the  child's  condition,  but  merely  writes  to  the  agent  that 
he  finds  such  and  such  defects  or  that  the  child  is  in  good  health. 
If  die  physician  finds  any  serious  defect  and  states  that  he  believes 
it  would  be  harmful  to  the  child  to  work,  the  child  is  refused  a  certifi- 
cate and,  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  is  sent  to  a  doctor 
or  a  hospital  for  treatment  or  back  to  school.  But  the  agent,  not 
the  physician,  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  disposition  of  all  cases. 

i  Fonn  6,  p.  50. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  burden  of  maintaining  the  educational  standard  for  children 
who  wish  to  go  to  work  rests  partly  upon  the  State  board  of  education 
and  partly  upon  the  local  school  visitors,  town  school  committees,  or 
local  boards  of  education.  The  child  labor  law  provides  that  in  order 
to  obtain  an  employment  certificate  a  child  must  be  able  to  read  with 
facility,  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences,  and  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fxmdamental  rules  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both  to 
whole  numbers  and  to  fractions.  No  school  record  is  required  and  no 
school  grade  which  must  have  been  attained  is  specified.  Aii  earher  act,^ 
which  is  stiU  in  eflFect,  provides  that  *' whenever  the  school  visitors, 
town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  dis- 
trict shall  by  vote  decide  or  whenever  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  ascertain  that  a  child  over  14  and  imder  16  years  of  age  has  not 
schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leaving  school  to  be  employed,  and 
shall  so  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  in  writing,"  the  child  must  at- 
tend school  imtil  the  parent  or  guardian  has  obtained  a  *' leaving 
certificate"  stating  that  the  education  of  the  child  is  satisfactory 
either  to  the  local  school  authorities  or,  if  the  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  board,  to  the  State  board  of  education,  or  until  the  child  is  16 
years  of  age. 

Under  this  law  a  grade  standard  for  leaving  school  to  be  employed 
has  been  established  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Connecticut— 
25  towns  in  August,  1914 — ^but  not  in  the  larger  cities  where  most  of 
the  employment  certificates  are  obtained.  Under  the  ndes  of  the 
town  school  committee  of  Norwalk,  for  example,  no  child  is  permitted 
to  leave  school  until  he  has  completed  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  other 
places  which  have  such  a  requirement  children  must  usually  have  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade,  but  in  some  towns  they  must  have  completed 
the  seventh  grade. 

In  granting  or  refusing  certificates,  agents  of  the  State  board  of 
education  not  only  determine  whether  or  not  the  child  has  sufficient 
education  to  go  to  work  under  the  child  labor  law,  but  ''ascertain" 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  amount  of  schooling  which  has  been  decided 
by  vote  of  the  local  school  authorities  to  warrant  his  leaving  school  to 
be  employed.  If  the  child  is  found  lacking  under  either  requirement, 
the  agent  notifies  the  parent  and  the  child  must  go  back  to  school. 

In  issuing  the  certificate  the  agent  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  child's 
educational  qualifications  in  one  of  two  ways.  He  either  accepts  a 
transcript  from  a  school  register,'  signed  by  the  superintendent, 
principal,  or  teacher  of  the  school,  or  gives  the  child  an  examination. 
If  a  transcript  from  a  school  register  is  accepted  in  Hartford,  it 
must  show  that  the  child  has  completed  the  ninth  grade  and  in  other 

1  Acts  of  1903.  ch.  29,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1905,  cb.  36.    For  the  text  of  this  act,  see  p.  53. 
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places  that  he  has  completed  the  fifth  ^ade;  otherwise  an  examina- 
tion is  given  unless  there  is  a  grade  requirement  for  leaving  school, 
when  the  transcript  must  show  that  he  has  completed  that  grade. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  when  children  have  completed  the 
fifth  grade  they  *  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fractions,  and  until 
tiie  fall  of  1913  the  Hartford  office,  as  well  as  the  agents  outside  of 
Hartford,  did  not  require  the  educational  test  for  children  whose  school 
records  showed  completion  of  the  fifth  grade.  At  that  time,  however, 
it  was  learned  that  the  mercantile  establishments  in  Hartford  wished 
flie  children  they  employed  to  be  better  prepared  in  arithmetic  than 
they  were.  Thereafter  all  children  in  Hartford  were  given  the  test 
except  those  who  had  completed  the  ninth  grade.  The  educational 
test  is  not  given  in  towns  which  have  a  grade  requirement  for  leav- 
ing school,  for  in  all  such  towns  the  agents  cooperate  with  the  local 
school  authorities  by  refusing  to  issue  certificates  to  children  who, 
evfn  though  they  might  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  State  law, 
do  not  meet  the  local  grade  standard.  Even  m  other  towns  chil- 
dren from  the  fourth  and  lower  grades  are  usually  refused  without 
examination. 

Transcripts  from  school  registers  are  taken  in  lieu  of  examination 
only  from  Connecticut  schools  or  from  approved  schools  outside  of 
Connecticut.  Records  from  parochial  schools  in  Connecticut  are 
accepted  on  the  same  basis  as  those  from  public  schools.  The  com- 
pubory  education  law  provides  that  children  attending  a  private  or 
pttochial  school  must  be  instructed  during  the  hom^  and  terms 
that  the  public  schools  are  in  session  and  in  the  studies  taught  in  the 
pubUc  schools.  The  subjects  defijiitely  specified  as  those  which 
diildren  must  be  taught  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history. 

School  records  from  foreign  coim tries  or  even  from  many  States 
of  the  Union  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  the  educational  test.  If 
from  a  school  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  however,  a  school 
record  certifying  to  the  grade  completed,  made  out  on  the  transcript 
form  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  signed  by 
the  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  of  the  school  which  the 
child  last  attended,  is  accepted. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Connecticut  to  promote  children  twice  a  year, 
and  m  many  places  the  examinations  for  promotion  are  checked  up 
m  the  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.-  This  method 
makes  it  difficult,  at  least  for  principals  or  teachers  of  public  schools 
to  get  rid  of  troublesome  children  by  promoting  them  into  a  grade 
feom  which  they  can  get  certificates  without  examination.  Under 
any  cireiunstances,  if  an  agent  suspects  that  a  transcript  of  a  school 
record  is  fraudulent  or  has  not  been  honestly  issued  he  may  require 
4e  child  to  take  the  educational  test;  and  during  the  summer  vaca- 
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tioB;  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session  and  children  can  not  get 
transcripts  from  school  registers,  reliance  in  issuing  regular  certifi- 
cates is  placed  wholly  upon  office  examinations. 

Until  the  fall  of  1914  the  educational  test  consisted  simply  of  an 
examination  in  arithmetic.  The  child  was  required  to  write  his  name, 
his  address,  the  name  of  the  town,  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  was  given  half  a  dozen  problems  in  arithmetic,  which 
he  was  required  to  work  out  on  the  sheet.  These  problems  were  the 
same  for  all  children  and  involved,  as  will  be  seen  by  examination  of 
the  form  *  filled  out  by  a  child  in  the  Hartford  office,  both  common 
and  decimal  fractions.  No  test  was  made  of  the  child's  abihty  to 
read,  and  the  only  evidence  required  of  his  abihty  to  write  was 
the  writing  of  his  name  and  address  and  the  date  at  the  head  of 
his  arithmetic  test.  The  assumption  was  that  if  a  child  had  be^i 
in  school  long  enough  to  be  able  to  pass  this  examination  in  arith- 
metic he  must  also  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 

During  the  fall  of  1914  reading  and  writing  tests'  were  added. 
These  are  much  simpler  than  the  test  in  arithmetic,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  before.  The  reading  and  writing  tests  seem  adapted  to  a 
child  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  whereas  the 
arithmetic  examination  could  hardly  be  passed  by  a  child  who  had 
not  completed  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  reading  test  th^^ 
are  only  two  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  and  the  writing  test 
consists  merely  of  answers  to  questions  as  to  age,  when  last  at  school 
and  what  grade,  father's  name  and  business,  where  the  child  intends 
to  work,  the  name  of  the  State,  and  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
An  indefinite  time  is  allowed  for  the  educational  test,  and  if,  in  the 
unf  amiUar  surroimdings,  the  child  appears  to  be  nervous  or  unable 
to  concentrate  his  attention,  he  is  often  allowed  several  trials. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  State  the  entire  edu- 
cational test  is  now  printed  for  use  by  all  agents,  but  it  is  changed 
every  month  or  two. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
child  labor  law  does  not  require  ability  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  language.  Unless  there  is  some  local  regulation  to  the 
contrary,  children  whose  education  has  been  entirely  in  a  foreign 
tongue  are  entitled  to  receive  employment  certificates  if  they  can 
pass  the  arithmetic  test  and  can  '*read  with  facihty''  and  '*l^bly 
write  simple  sentences"  in  any  language.  This  fact  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  simphcity  of  the  reading  and  writing  tests  as  com- 
pared with  the  test  given  in  arithmetic. 

Teachers  in  the  regular  graded  classes  often  give  special  assistance 
to  children  who  wish  to  pass  the  educational  test  and  to  children  who 
have  come  back  to  school  after  failure  to  pass  it.    Agents  of  the  State 
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board  sometimes  even  tdl  the  children  to  ask  for  such  help.'  In 
some  towns,  as  New  Britain  and  Meriden,  the  ungraded  classes  assist 
backward  children  to  meet  the  educational  test  for  employment 
certificates.  In  at  least  one  instance  an  agent  of  the  State  board, 
on  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  but  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  teacher,  refused  certificates  to  an  entire  group  of 
backward  and  slightly  defective  children  trained  in  ap  ungraded 
class,  because  they  did  not  understand  one  minor  process  in  arith- 
metic, though  they  successfully  solved  the  more  difficult  problems  in 
which  they  had  been  coached.  But  as  the  test  is  printed  and  the 
same  one  is  used  for  some  time,  it  would  seem  easy  for  a  child  to 
monorize  the  solutions  to  the  particular  problems  given  and  to  pass 
the  test  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved. 

EVENING-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Until  1911  attendance  at  evening  school  was  compulsory  for  all 
iUiterates  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  who  were  employed  in 
towns  where  public  evening  schools  were  maintained.  As  this  law 
applied  only  to  children  who,  under  the  child  labor  act  of  1911,  can 
not  obtain  certificates,  i.  e.,  to  children  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  language,  it  was  entirely  superseded  by  the  latter  act 
so  far  as  children  who  must  have  certificates  are  concerned.  At 
present  there  is  no  compulsory  evening  school  attendance  in  Con- 
necticut. Evening  schools  are  maintained,  however,  in  several  towns 
and  are  largely  attended  by  foreign-bom  children  as  well  as  by  adiilts. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  and 
providing  that  those  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  have  employ- 
ment certificates  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  be  actually 
at  work  or  attend  school  are  enforced  by  two  methods,  first  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  following  up  both  children  and  employers,  and 
second  by  the  inspection  of  establishments  where  children  are 
«fnployed.  A  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  must  be  in  school 
unless  he  is  lawfully  at  work.  This  dovetailing  of  the  child  labor  and 
compulsory  education  laws  means  in  practice  that,  during  school 
hours  at  least,  one  law  is  as  well  enforced  as  the  other.  The  main 
element  in  the  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  following  up  children  in  order  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  law.  In  this  system,  as  will  be  seen,  the  employer  checks 
up  yiolations  by  the  child;  the  child  checks  up  violations  by^  the 

^  A  boy  came  to  th«  Hartford  ofHce,  tor  example,  who  claimed  to  have  finished  the  seventh  grade  and 
who  bioufht  an  the  necessary  papers  to  procure  a  certificate.  He  was  exceedingly  nervous  and,  after 
tryJDC  several  times,  was  unable  to  pass  the  educational  test  and  was  refused  a  certificate.  He  was  told 
to  ask  the  teacher  to  explain  to  him  the  more  difficult  operations  and  to  return  and  try  again  in  a  few  weeks. 
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employer;  and  the  machinery  devised  for  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance automaticaUy  and  simultaneously  enforces  the  employment 
certificate  law.  Inspection  is  used  merely  as  a  means  of  filling,  up 
the  loopholes  in  the  system  of  reports  and  counter  reports  which  has 
been  devised  to  keep  all  children  under  14,  and  all  imder  16  who  are 
not  lawfuUy  employed,  in  school  during  the  hours  and  terms  that  the 
public  schopls  are  in  session  and  to  prevent  violations  during  school 
vacations. 

In  considering  how  the  methods  of  enforcing  school  attendance  of 
children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  work  out  in  practice,  two  classes 
of  towns  or  cities  and  three  classes  of  children  must  be  considered. 
First,  there  are  the  larger  towns  which  have  school-attendance 
officers.  In  these  towns  all  children  except  those  who  have  employ- 
mant  certificates  are  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
attendance  officers  except  that  these  officers  may  report  to  the  agents 
or  attendance  officers  of  the  State  board  children  whom  they  are 
unable  for  any  reason  to  locate — particularly  if  they  suspect  that  such 
children  may  be  illegally  employed.  Second,  there  are  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  which  have  no  local  attendance  officers  and  where 
the  agents  and  attendance  officers  of  the  State  board  enforce  the 
school  attendance  of  all  children. 

As  for  the  children,  there  are,  first,  children  who  have  been  in  a  pub- 
lic school  in  Connecticut  and  do  not  have  employment  certificates; 
second,  children  who  have  never  been  in  a  public  school  in  Connecti- 
cut and  do  not  have  employment  certificates;  and  third,  children  who, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  in  a  pubUc  school  in  Connecticut, 
have  already  been  given  employment  certificates.  So  far  as  the  first 
two  classes  of  children  are  concerned  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

KEEPING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL. 

In  the  larger  towns  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age  who  drop 
out  of  a  pubUc  school  or  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  are  reported 
to  the  local  attendance  officers  and  are  followed  up  by  them.  R^ard- 
less  of  the  ages  of  the  children,  all  cases  which  can  not  be  located  are 
supposed  to  be  reported  weekly  by  these  officers  t6  an  agent  of  the 
State  board.  This  agent  later  reports  back  to  the  local  attendance 
officers  the  results  of  his  investigations.  In  the  smaller  places,  where 
there  are  no  local  attendance  officers,  the  superintendents,  principals, 
or  teachers  send  to  the  State  agent  in  charge  of  their  district  monthly 
reports  of  unexcused  absences  and  of  irregular  attendance,  and  the 
agent  follows  up  all  such  cases  regardless  of  the  ages  of  the  children. 

No  child,  then,  can  leave  school  without  being  reported  to  some 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  he  either  returns  to  school  or  pro- 
duces  some  lawful   excuse   for   his   absence.     The   disappearance, 
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through  the  famUys  moving  to  another  town  or  district,  of  a  child 
who  has  once  been  in  a  public  school  is  rendered  particularly  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  agents,  who  are  in  chaige  of  the  unlocated 
cases  of  truancy  reported  by  local  attendance  officers  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  of  all  cases  reported  by  school  authorities 
in  the  smaller  places,  are  in  constant  communication  with  one  another. 

TTius  if  the  State  agents  and  the  local  truant  officers  have  enough 
tnae  and  are  conscientious  enough  to  perform  their  duties  thoroughly, 
it  miKt  be  practically  impossible  for  a  child  who  has  been  in  a  pubUc 
bAooI  in  Connecticut  to  go  to  work  under  14  years  of  age,  or  under  16 
without  an  empJioyment  certificate.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  are  only  two  local  attendance  officers  in  New  Haven,  two 
in  Bridgeport,  and  one  in  Hartford. 

The  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education  see  that  children  who 
have  been  employed  on  summer-vacation  certificates  return  to  school 
in  the  fall  and  that  children  of  any  age  who  have  been  placed  in 
private  homes  by  county  officers  attend  school  regularly. 

Qdldren  wbo  have  never  been  in  a  public  school  in  Connecticut 
and  do  not  have  employment  certificates,  with  whom  may  be  classed 
Uie  few  children:  who  disappear  from  the  school  system  and  can  not 
be  located,  are  of  two  classes — those  who  have  attended  parochial  or 
private  schools  in  Connecticut  and  those  who  have  eome  into  the 
State  from  the  outside,  either  from  another  State  or  from  abroad. 
Parochial  schools  are  required  by  law  to  keep  registers  of  attendance 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  public 
schools,  and  these  registers  must  be  open  during  school  hours  for 
inspection  by  the  secretary  and  the  agents  of  the  State  board.  These 
schools  must  also  make  to  the  State  board  annual  reports  *  which, 
however,  do  not  include  reports  of  absences  from  school.  In  some 
places  parochial  schools  are  cooperating  with  the  State  and  local 
authorities  by  reporting  their  truancy  cases  in  the  same  way  as  pub- 
lic schools,  but,  in  general,  they  are  reluctant  to  ask  for  the  assist- 
ance of  public  school  attendance  officers,  and  such  cooperation  is 
entirely  voluntary. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

In  the  case  of  children  who  come  into  Connecticut,  either  from  other 
States  or  from  abroad,  and  who  do  not  promptly  report  at  a  pubhc 
school,  the  principal  means  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  is  the  annual  school  census.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
census  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  school  fimds, 
though  it  serves  also  as  a  certain  check  upon  parochial  school  chil- 
<lren.  Each  town  or  district  is  entitled  to  $2.25  from  the  State  for 
«very  child  enumerated,  and  districts  within  towns  are  also  entitled 

1  Oeneral  Statutes,  revised  edition,  19Q2,  sec.  2104. 
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to  city  funds,  which  in  Hartford  bring  the  total  up  to  about  S6  for 
every  name  listed. 

The  law  directs  the  enumerators,  whenever  they  find  children  -who 
are  not  in  school,  to  '^  ascertain  the  reason  for  such  nonattendajice 
and  if  such  persons  are  employed  at  labor  the  names  of  their  em- 
ployers or  of  the  establishments  where  they  are  employed."  *  In 
many  places  in  the  State  the  school  registers  are  checked  up  by  the 
enumeration  lists  to  see  that  all  children  in  school  are  counted  in  the 
enumeration  and  that  all  children  enumerated  are  ^th^-  in  school 
or  otherwise  accounted  for.  It  is  in  such  places  that  the  census  is 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  and 
child  labor  laws;  but  even  in  otlier  places,  if  the  enumeration  is 
carefully  made,  it  brings  to  light  the  names  of  children  who  have 
come  into  the  State  from  outside  and  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school 
and  tends  to  prevent  such  children  from  going  to  work  illegally. 

The  annual  enumeration  covers  all  children  over  4  and  und^*  16 
years  of  age  and  is  made  in  districts  by  the  school  district  committee 
or,  if  they  fail  or  are  unable  to  do  so,  by  the  derk,  and  in  towns  by 
one  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  town  school  committee.  The 
law  requires  that  the  enumeration  shall  be  made  during  Sept^nber 
and  shall  show  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  who  belonged  to  the  district 
or  town  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  that  month.'  Returns  are  supposed 
to  be  made  to  the  school  visitors  or  the  town  school  committee  by  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  the  law  provides  that  if  the  returns  from  any  district 
are  not  in  by  that  time  *'one  of  the  school  visitors  or  a  person  duly 
appointed  by  the  board  of  school  visitors  shall  make  a  complete 
eniuneration  before  the  15th  of  October."  In  practice  the  school 
census  is  taken  as  early  as  possible  in  September.  It  can  hardly  be 
begun,  however,  as  early  as  the  first  Tuesday,  for  schools  are  not 
yet  open  at  that  time  and  parents  and  children  are  often  away  from 
home. 

No  particular  qualifications  are  required  for  school  census  enumer- 
ators. In  districts  where  the  clerk,  takes  the  census  there  is  gen^uUy 
greater  uniformity  in  methods  from  year  to  year  than  in  towns  where 
poUtical  considerations  are  apt  to  enter  into  the  appointment  of 
enumerators  and  where  a  new  set  of  enumerators  is  appointed  every 
year.  In  Hartford  and  Willimantic,  for  example,  good  results  are 
said  to  be  obtained  by  having  the  census  taken  each  year  by  the  same 
enumerators,  while  in  Bridgeport  it  is  stated  that  the  change  of  enu- 
merators each  year  has  proved  a  serious  handicap  in  securing  com- 
plete returns.     Nevertheless,  in  the  fact  that  enumerators  are  paid 

1  General  Statutes,  revised  edition,  1902,  sees.  2252  and  2255,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1913,  ch.  U2.   Foe 
the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.  54. 
>  Until  1913  the  school  census  was  taken  in  October. 
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{nnn  3  to  5  cents  for  every  name  there  is  a  strong  incentiye  to  secure 
ill  the  names  possiUe.  In  some  distriets  ^lumerators  are  obliged  to 
hire  and  pay  their  own  int^preters. 

Enumerators  are  supposed  to  make  a  house-to4iouse  canyass. 
They  accept  the  parent's  stat^nent  for  all  information  wanted, 
including  wheth^  or  not  the  child  is  in  school  and  if  employed  the 
name  of  his  em|^yer.  Th^e  is  a  penalty  of  $3  for  failure  to  give 
the  inforniatic»i  required/  but  none  for  giving  false  information 
exeept  a  general  penalty  of  $20  for  making  a  false  statement  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  child  ''with  intent  to  deceive  the  town  clerk  or 
registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town  or  the  teacher 
of  any  school."  ' 

Blank  forms  for  the  census  enumeration  are  furnished  by  the  Steto 
board  of  education,*  but  their  use  is  not  obligatory.  In  most  of  the 
laiger  towns  and  cities,  indeed,  they  have  been  found  unsuitable 
because  they  have  no  spaces  provided  for  the  addresses  of  the  parents 
or  of  the  childr^i«  In  many  places  local  forms  and  methods  have 
been  devised. 

In  Bridgeport,  for  example,  the  enumeration  is  first  taken  on  a 
pad  form,^  a  separate  slip  for  each  family,  and  the  blanks  call  not 
only  for  the  present  residence  but  for  the  residence  on  October  1  of 
the  previous  year.  This  information  is  then  transferred  to  a  per- 
manent form,^  which  is  filed  in  a  card  catalogue  and  which  contains 
each  child's  record  in  parallel  columns  year  by  year  for  the  entire  period 
of  compulsory  school  attendance.  This  sjrstem  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  child  whose  true  age  was  recorded  when  he  entered  school 
to  skip  a*  year  when  he  is  nearing  14  in  order  to  go  to  work  earlier, 
for  a  misstatement  of  age  is  detected  as  soon  as  the  information 
secured  in  the  latest  enumeration  is  transferred  to  the  card  containing 
the  record  of  earlier  enumerations. 

In  most  places,  owing  mainly  to  the  financial  incentives  offered 
both  to  school  districts  and  to  enumerators,  the  school  census  is 
bdieved  to  be  taken  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  New  Britain, 
however,  reports  that  a  double  method  of  checking  reveals  the  fact 
that  from  400  to  600  names  are  omitted  each  year  by  the  enumerators. 
In  some  towns  an  insufficient  number  of  enumerators  are  employed. 
Thus  New  Britain  with  its  population  of  about  44,000  can  not  secure 
as  good  results  with  two  enumerators  as  Willimantic  with  its  popu- 
lation of  only  12,000  can  secure  with  three  enumerators.  For  with 
fewer  enumerators  either  carefulness  or  rapidity  in  covering  the  city 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  both  are  factors  in  the  accuracy  of  the  census. 

1 0«nenl  Statiit«s,  revfeed  edition,  19Q2,  sac  2226. 

>  Genefal  Statutes,  reyised  edition,  1902,  lec  2120.    For  tbe  text  of  tiiis  section  see  p.  54. 
■Form  15,  p.  65. 
-<rannl6,  p.66. 
» Form  17,  p.  06. 
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Though  not  always  done,  it  appears  to  be  a  general  custom  to 
compare  the  census  records  with  the  school  registers.  Out  of  the 
seven  cities  visited  this  is  done  in  five — Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Water- 
bury,  New  Britain,  and  WiUimantic.  In  Bridgeport,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  census  records  of  each  year  are  compared  with  previous 
census  records  as  well  as  with  lists  furnished  by  the  schools.  In  New 
Britain,  too,  there  is  a  double  check,  as  the  enumerators'  records  are 
not  only  compared  with  the  school  registers  but  with  cards  made  out 
in  school  by  the  children  themselves.  This  latter  method  of  checking 
is  the  one  in  use  in  Middletown,  where  it  is  considered  better  than  a 
comparison  with  the  school  registers.  In  Middletown,  just  previous 
to  the  taking  of  the  census,  blank  cards  ^  are  distributed  in  parochial 
as  well  as  in  pubUc  schools  and  are  filled  out  by  all  the  children 
enrolled.  In  addition  to  data  concerning  the  child  they  ask  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  child's  brothers  and  sisters,  their  names 
and  ages,  and  where  they  are  at  work  or  in  school.  This  latter 
feature  is  an  additional  check,  which  is  valuable  to  the  State  agents 
in  discovering  cases  of  illegal  employment. 

New  Haven  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  cities  visited  where 
no  effort  is  made  to  compare  the  school  census  returns  with  the 
names  of  the  children  enrolled  in  school.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  stated,  however,  that  he  beUeved  the  census,  made  annually 
by  10  men,  to  be  practically  complete  and  accurate. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  CERTinCATES. 

Children  who  have  once  applied  for  certificates,  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  in  school  in  Connecticut  and  whether  or  not  they 
get  the  certificates  for  which  they  apply,  find  themselves  caught  in 
another  network  of  reports  and  counter  reports.  Among  these  chil- 
dren are  many  newcomers  in  the  State  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
located  until  the  next  census,  but  who  have  been  sent  in  to  obtain 
certificates  by  employers  to  whom  they  have  applied  for  work. 

Reports  of  the  names  of  all  children  who  have  applied  for  certifi- 
cates, with  the  disposition  of  each  case,  are  supposed  to  be  made  by 
the  agent  of  the  State  board  to  the  local  school  board,  the  attendance 
department,  or  the  teacher  in  the  town.  Where  oflBce  hours  for 
issuing  certificates  are  held  more  often  than  once  a  week,  as  in 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  the  reports  are  made  weekly,  and  in 
other  places  they  are  made  after  each  oflBce  period.  Reports  of  pend- 
ing cases,  i.  e.,  of  children  who  have  applied  but  failed  to  produce 
their  parents  or  guardians  or  one  or  more  of  the  requisite  documents, 
are  made  monthly.  Where  the  agent's  oflSce  is  in  a  school  building 
the  disposition  of  each  case  is  checked  up  on  the  school  records  at  the 

1  Form  18,  p.  66. 
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time  of  the  child's  application.  In  Hartford,  where  cooperation  with 
the  schools  began  later  than  in  some  of  the  other  cities  and  is  not  as 
thoroughly  worked  out,  the  disposition  of  cases  is  reported  to  some 
of  the  schools  only  if  the  children  have  brought  transcripts  from 
school  registers  and  not  if  their  qualifications  have  been  determined 
solely  by  the  educational  test;  but  in  one  school  district,  where  the 
children  are  mainly  foreign  bom,  this  report  is  made  at  once. 

The  school  authorities,  after  being  notified  that  a  child  has  been 
refused  a  certificate  or  has  not  returned  to  complete  his  records,  are 
supposed  to  report  to  the  agent  within  one  week  whether  or  not  the 
child  is  in  attendance,  and  within  two  weeks  the  agent  is  expected  to 
inform  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  the  child. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  reporting,  if  a  child  is  refused  a  cer- 
tific4ite  on  the  groimd  of  insufficient  education,  an  '^  attendance 
notice,"^  which  states  that  the  child  .has  not  sufficient  education  to 
warrant  his  leaving  school  to  be  employed  and  names  the  school 
which  he  must  attend,  may  be  either  given  or  sent  to  his  parent. 
One  of  the  stubs  attached  to  this  attendance-notice  form  is  sent  as  a 
memorandum  to  the  State  board  of  education  at  Hartford  and  the 
other  is  retained  by  the  agent  for  use  in  following  up  the  case.  Of 
these  notices  559  were  sent  out  by  the  State  agents  dimng  the  year 
ended  August  1,  1914.  There  is  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  $5  for 
each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school  after  having  received  such  a  notice. 

UNEMPLOTED  CHILDREN. 

Tlie  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  school  attendance  of  children  who  have  received  employment 
certificates  but  are  temporarily  unemployed.  They  are  sometimes 
assisted  by  local  attendance  officers.  But  as  soon  as  a  cluld  is  re- 
ported to  the  local  school  authorities  as  having  been  granted  a 
certificate  to  work,  his  name  is  removed  from  the  school  register. 
Thereafter  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  State  board,  and  all 
reports  concerning  him  are  handled  by  the  State  agents. 

Whoiever  a  certificated  child  is  not  actually  at  work  he  is  supposed, 
under  the  compulsory  education  law,  to  be  in  school.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  enforce  this  provision  the  system  of  commence- 
ment and  termination  notices  already  mentioned  was  made  part  of 
the  law.  And  in  order  to  enforce  the  return  of  these  notices  the 
State  board  has  devised  a  follow-up  system  by  means  of  which  the 
child  automatically  checks  up  the  employer.  Thus,  if  an  employer 
to  whom  a  child  has  had  a  certificate  made  out  fails  to  send  in  a 

>  Form  19,  p.  67. 
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commencement  notice  he  is  sent  a  form  letter  ^  together  with  another 
blank  commencement  notice  and  another  copy  of  the  section  of  the 
law,  with  the  penalty  of  $10  for  failure  to  return  commencement  and 
termination  notices  underlined  in  red  ink.  If  he  does  not  respond  to 
this  notice,  the  case  is  sent  to  the  nearest  agent  with  instructions  to 
investigate.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  child  applies  for  a  subsequent  cer- 
tificate or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  hears  in  any  way  that  a  child 
has  left  a  certain  employer,  and  if  the  termination  notice  in  either 
case  has  not  been  received,  the  previous  employer  is  sent  a  form 
letter^  requesting  him  to  return  at  once  the  termination  notice  for 
that  child.  This  also  is  followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  an  agent's  visit. 
An  occasional  prosecution,  it  is  evident,  would  cause  the  children 
themselves  automatically  to  force  their  employers  to  send  in  com- 
mencement and  termination  notices.  There  is  said  to  be  much  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  persuading  prosecuting  attorneys  to  bring  action 
in  such  cases.  Up  to  August  1,  1914,  only  one  such  case  had  been 
prosecuted — a  test  case  brought  in  Hartford,  which  was  thrown  out 
by  the  supreme  court  because  the  State  agent  had  not  kept  his 
promise  to  allow  the  employer  three  weeks  for  the  return  of  the 
notice. 

In  r^ard  to  the  return  of  termination  notices,  employers  complain 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  teU  when  a  child  has  quit  work  and 
therefore  impossible  to  avoid  delay  in  sending  the  notice  to  the  State 
board  of  education.  As  the  child  has  no  interest  in  the  employer's 
copy  of  his  certificate  he  is  not  obliged  to  ask  for  its  return  and 
the  employer  can  not  know,  when  a  child  fails  to  appear,  whether 
he  is  ill  or  has  found  other  employment.  For  this  reason  some 
employers  keep  the  parentis  copy,  as  well  as  their  own  copy,  of 
each  certificate  on  file,  knowing  that  the  child  is  likely  to  ask  for  his 
parent's  copy  before  leaving.  Some  of  the  agents  even  instruct 
children  to  leave  their  parents'  copies  with  their  employers,  a  proce- 
dure which  is  a  protection  to  the  employer  but  perhaps  a  handicap  to 
the  child  in  seeking  a  better  position. 

K  a  child  does  not  apply  for  a  new  certificate  within  a  short  time 
after  a  termination  notice  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  State 
board  in  Hartford,  a  return  postal  card  '  is  sent  to  his  parent  asking 
where  he  is  employed,  or,  if  not  employed,  where  he  is  attending 
school.  This  posted  card  is  intended  to  be  sent  a  week  after  the 
termination  notice  is  received,  but  in  practice  it  is  often  not  sent  for 
several  weeks.  If  no  answer  is  received  within  two  weeks,  or  if  the 
child  is  reported  to  be  out  of  work  and  not  in  school,  an  agent  is 
notified.  The  agent  may  either  turn  the  case  over  to  a  loccd  attend- 
ance officer  or  go  himself  to  the  home  and  tell  the  parent  that  the 

»  Form  20,  p.  07.  «  Form  21,  p.  «7.  »  Form  22,  p.  68. 
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diild,  if  not  at  work,  must  go  to  school.  Agents  are  required  to  report 
to  the  State  board  upon  such  cases  within  two  weeks  after  notification. 
After  his  first  visit  to  the  home  the  agent  generally  allows  the  child  a 
week  in  which  to  secure  another  position. 

The  provision  that  unemployed  children  must  go  back  to  school  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  law  to  enforce.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  sending  in  by  employers  of  termina- 
tion notices.  If  the  employer  fails  to  send  this  notice  the  child  may 
be  either  unemployed  and  not  in  school  or  illegally  employed  for 
months  unless  he  is  accidentally  discovered.  In  Hartford  the  voca- 
tional counselor  employed  by  the  vocational  guidance  committee,  a 
private  organization,  assists  in  locating  such  cases  and  reporting 
them  to  the  State  board.  At  one  time  the  counselor  found  in  three 
months  some  50  cases  in  which  employers  had  failed  to  send  in  ter- 
mination notices.  The  offenders  were  warned,  and  since  that  time 
employers  are  said  to  have  been  much  more  careful  about  sending 
these  notices  promptly. 

A  second  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  getting  imemployed  children 
back  to  school  is  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  schools  for  profitably 
utilizing  their  time.  In  some  places  these  children  are  put  in  im- 
graded  dasses,  but  as  they  have  already  passed  the  educational  test 
for  a  certificate  this  provision  does  not  by  any  means  fill  their  needs. 
Where  in  the  absence  of  imgraded  classes  they  are  put  back  into  the 
regular  grades  their  condition  is  even  more  unsatisfactory,  for  they 
find  themselves  in  a  lower  grade  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had 
remained  in  school  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  company  of  chUdren 
who  are  in  many  ways  less  mature  than  themselves.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  such  association,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  teaching  these 
diildren  in  the  r^^ar  grades,  which  they  may  enter  or  leave  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  serves  to  make  imemployed  children  undesirable 
pupib  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  opportimity  in  the  schools  and  the  lack  of 
welcome  there,  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  instead 
of  attempting  to  send  imemployed  children  back  to  school,  often 
attempt  to  find  new  positions  for  them.  Moreover,  if  a  family  is 
known  to  need  a  child's  earnings  the  agent  may  even  help  him  to 
get  his  first  position.  In  either  case  the  agent  usually  calls  up  an 
employer  and  recommends  the  child  or  sends  the  child  to  an  estab- 
lishment which  he  knows  to  be  in  need  of  help.  A  blank  form^  has 
recently  been  prepared  for  agents'  records  of  children  who  are  in 
need  of  work. 


1  Form  28,  p.  69. 
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msPBcnoN. 

The  inspection  of  establishments  for  certificated  children,  like  the 
issuing  of  certificates  and  the  following  up  of  unemployed  children, 
is  done  by  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  r^ular 
factory  inspectors,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  have  no  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  employment 
certificates,  and  any  assistance  they  may  render  is  purely  voluntary. 
They  do  aid,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  reporting  cases  of  "suspects"  or 
of  certificates  on  file  in  establishments  where  the  children  are  not 
working.  But  they  have  no  legal  right  to  ask  to  see  employment 
certificates  and  do  not  often  see  them. 

The  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  power  to  demand  the  production  of  certificates  for  children  \inder 
16,  together  with  lists  of  such  children,  but  have  no  legal  power  to  go 
through  an  establishment  to  see  whether  the  children  at  work  there 
are  aU  on  the  list.  The  employer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  for  neglect  to  keep  certificates  and  show  them  to  the  agents  of 
the  State  board,  but  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  forbid  the  agents  to  enter  his 
workrooms.  In  practice,  it  is  said,  this  is  not  a  serious  Umitation  of 
power,  as  in  only  two  cases  have  employers  ever  refused  to  allow 
agents  to  go  through  their  establishments. 

A  more  serious  limitation  of  power  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
agents  can  not  prosecute  directly,  but  can  only  report  violations  of 
the  law  to  the  State's  attorney  for  the  district,  who  uses  his  own 
judgment  about  bringing  cases  into  court.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
year  ended  August  1,  1914,  there  were  29  prosecutions  for  illegal  em- 
ployment.    The  penalty  in  such  cases  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SI 00. 

The  only  regular  inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  education  are  the 
six  agents  who  visit  establishments  in  their  districts  whenever  they 
are  not  occupied  in  keeping  oflBce  hours  to  issue  certificates  or  in 
work  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law.  In  addition  to  inspections  made  by  regular  agents  special 
canvasses  are  made  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  larger  towns.  During 
these  canvasses  all  the  regular  agents  and  several  additional  ones  are 
turned  into  a  single  district.  During  1912-13  eight  additional  agents 
were  employed,  most  of  them  for  only  a  month  or  two,  but  some  of 
them  for  three  months.  The  nmnber  of  towns  canvassed  during  the 
year  ended  August  1,1914,  was  14,  and  the  number  of  establishments 
inspected  was  937.  The  State  board,  however,  has  a  list  of  about 
7,500  establishments  in  the  State  in  which  children  under  16  years 
of  age  are  employed. 

The  procedure  of  inspection  is  very  simple.  In  a  small  establish- 
ment the  agent  secures  the  certificates  at  the  office  and  then  goes 
through  the  workrooms.  Whenever  he  sees  a  child  who  appears  to 
be  under  16  he  asks  his  name  and  looks  for  his  certificate.     If  it  is 
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found y  the  agent  makes  no  further  inquiry;  if  not  found,  he  asks  the 
child's  age  and  address  and  the  name  of  the  school  last  attended. 
Later  he  ascertains  the  correct  age  of  the  child  from  the  school  or 
from  the  files  in  his  own  office.     Whenever  he  finds  a  child  who 
appears  to  be  certainly  under  16  years  of  age  working  without  a  cer- 
tificat-e  he  instructs  the  foreman  or  employer  to  cease  employing 
the  child  until  the  correct  age  is  established  and  tells  the  child  to 
come  to  his  office  with  proof  of  age.    If  the  agent  does  not  find  a 
child  for  every  certificate  on  file,  he  makes  inquiry  at  the  office  as  to 
the  missing  children,  and  if  he  finds  that  a  child  has  been  dismissed 
and  no  termination  notice  sent  to  the  State  board  he  requires  the 
employer  to  make  out  the  termination  notice  before  he  leaves  the 
premises.    The  agent  also  instructs  employers  to  take  no  risks  when 
in  doubt  as  to  the  ages  of  children  appl3ring  for  work  without  em- 
ployment certificate,  but  to  send  them  to  his  office  for  statements 
of  age.     The  agent  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  hours,  character  of  work, 
or  labor  conditions. 

In  a  large  establishment  the  agent  generally  makes  his  tour  of  the 
workrooms  without  the  certificates,  but  spef^  to  and  writes  down 
the  names  of  all  the  children  who  appear  to  be  under  16  years  of  age. 
Later  he  compares  the  names  and  the  certificates  in  the  main  office. 
Sometimes  the  employer  summons  all  the  children  together  and  the 
agent  checks  them  up  by  the  certificates.  By  this  method,  how- 
ever, it  is  impK)ssible  for  the  agent  to  detect  the  child  who  is  not  16 
years  of  age  but  who  because  claiming  to  be  is  not  told  by  the 
employer  to  appear,  and  for  this  reason  he  usually  makes  a  tour  of 
the  establishment.  In  all  other  respects  the  procedure  is  exactiy  the 
same  as  in  small  establishments. 

Whenever  an  agent  inspects  an  establishment  he  records  the  re- 
sults on  a  card/  which  gives,  in  addition  to  the  name  and  address 
of  the  firm,  the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged,  the  name  of  the  super- 
mtendent,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  number  of  girls  and 
boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  the  niunber  working  without 
certificates,  and  the  number  employed  under  14  years  of  age.    The 
agent  keeps  this  card,  but  the  information  is  transferred  to  another 
blank,*  which  is  sent  to  the  State  board  at  Hartford.    This  latter 
blank,  it  should  be  noted,  is  now  filled  out  only  in  part,  as  its  ques- 
tions were  made  to  fit  inspections  imder  the  old  law  and  cover  some 
questions,  such  as  those  relating  to  hours  and  wages,  which  the  agent 
can  not  now  legally  ask.    The  agent  also  keeps  a  list  of  inspections 
as  a  guide  to  future  work,  and  the  State  board  makes  up,  from  the 
reports  which  it  receives,  a  record  of  the  history  of  inspections^  by 
establishments.    This  last  form,  it  is  said,  has  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  as  it  does  not  show  on  what  date  the  information  was 
gathered  and  has  to  be  supplemented  by  notes  on  the  back. 

i  Fom  23,  p.  68.  s  Form  24,  p.  68.  *  Fonn  25,  p.  68. 
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SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up,  the  principal  duties  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
emplojmaent  certificate  law,  are  (1)  to  issue  certificates;  (2)  to  inspect 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments  in  their 
own  districts  and  see  whether  certificates  are  on  file;  (3)  to  assist 
from  time  to  time  in  special  canvasses  of  their  own  or  other  districts; 

(4)  to  report  to  the  State's  attorney  and  to  act  as  prosecuting  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  violation  of  law,  whether  by  employers  or  parents; 

(5)  to  follow  up  employers  who  fail  to  send  in  conmiencement  or 
termination  notices;  (6)  to  follow  up  in  large  towns  all  children  from 
7  to  16  years  of  age  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who,  having 
appUed  and  not  been  given  certificates,  can  not  be  located  by  the 
local  attendance  officers;  (7)  to  follow  up  in  small  towns  all  children 
from  7  to  16  years  of  age  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  have 
appUed  and  not  been  given  certificates;  (8)  to  follow  up  children 
of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school  but  have  been  located  by  the 
annual  school  census;  (9)  to  see  that  children  who  have  been  em- 
ployed on  summer-vacation  certificates  return  to  school  in  the^fall; 
(10)  to  report  to  school  boards,  superintendents,  or  teachers  the 
names  of  children  who  have  appUed  for  certificates,  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  each  case;  and  (11)  to  follow  up  children  who  have  been 
employed  but  are  out  of  work. 

The  agents  make  monthly  reports  ^  of  the  number  of  towns  visited, 

the  number  and  kind  of  establishments  inspected  and  the  results, 

the  number  of  special  cases  investigated,  the  number  of  appUcations 

for  certificates,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  and  refused,  the 

number  of  notices  to  attend  school  and  of  statements  of  age  issued, 

the  number  and  the  results  of  prosecutions,  the  number  of  copies 

of  certificates  (subsequent  certificates)  issued,  the  number  of  letters 

written,  and  the  number  of  days  occupied  in  issuing  certificates. 

From  these  reports  the  State  board  can  make  out  monthly  statements 

for  the  entire  State.     The  agents  also  have  monthly  meetings  in 

Hartford,  when  they  compare  notes,  discuss  doubtful  cases,  and 

receive  instructions. 

RECORDS. 

The  records  kept  of  the  administration  of  the  employment 
certificate  law  are  of  three  classes — those  relating  to  the  State  as  a 
whole,  those  relating  to  the  Hartford  district,  and  those  relating  to 
districts  outside  of  Hartford.  Both  the  State  and  the  local  Hartford 
records  are  kept  in  the  State  capitol  building  at  Hartford,  and  the 
local  records  of  other  districts  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  State 
agents  for  those  districts. 

These  records  are  as  follows: 

1  Form  26,  p  60. 
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STATE  RECORDS. 

1.  Alphabetical  file  of  State  board  copies  of  all  certificates  in  force 
in  the  State,  each  certificate  accompanied  by  commencement  and 
temiination  notice  and  subsequent  certificates  for  that  child. 
(Forms  7,  8,  9,  12,  pp.  60,  61,  62.) 

2.  Similar  file  of  expired  certificates  and  of  statements  of  age. 
(Form  14,  p.  64.) 

3.  Similar  file  of  vacation  certificates.     (Form  13,  p.  63.) 

4.  Correspondence  file  of  form  letters  to  employers,  parents,  etc., 
and  other  correspondence.     (Forms  20,  21,  22,  pp.  67,  68.) 

5.  Memoranda  of  attendance  notices  given  parents  of  children 
refused  certificates,  pasted  in  books  by  months.     (Form  19,  p.  67.) 

6.  File  of  agents'  reports  of  inspections.     (Form  24,  p.  68.) 

7.  Historicfd  records  of  inspections  of  each  establishment. 
(Form  25,  p.  68.) 

8.  Monthly  reports  of  State  agents.     (Form  26,  p.  69.) 

HARTFORD  DISTRICT  RECORDS. 

1.  Alphabetical  file  of  information  cards  for  all  appUcants,  in- 
dading  both  those  refused  and  those  granted  certificates,  and  also 
infcHination  cards  for  children  over  16  who  have  received  statements 
of  age.     (Form  1,  p.  56.) 

2.  Alphabetical  file  of  evidence  of  all  kinds  warranting  the  refusal 
or  the  granting  of  certificates,  including  evidence  of  age,  examination 
papers,  transcripts  of  school  records,  and  employment  tickets. 
(Forms  2,  3,  3a,  (back),  4,  5,  pp.  56,  57,  58,  59.) 

3.  Information  cards  for  continued  or  pending  cases.  (Form  1, 
p.  56.) 

4.  Memoranda  of  agents'  reports  of  inspections.  (Form  23,  p.  68). 
la  Hartford  the  duplicate  memoranda  of  attendance  notices  (Form 
19)  are  sometimes  destroyed  and  are  sometimes  given  to  a  State 
agent  or  to  the  local  attendance  officer.  Parents'  copies  of  subse- 
quent certificates  (Form  12)  are  either  destroyed  or  exchanged; 
in  the  latter  case  the  old  parent's  copy  is  destroyed.  Employers' 
copies  of  statements  of  age  (Form  14)  are  sent  to  the  employers. 

LOCAL  RECORDS  KEPT  B7  STATE  AGENTS  OUTSIDE   OF  HARTFORD 

DISTRICT. 

1.  Alphabetical  file  of  information  cards  for  children  granted 
certificates,  parents'  copies  of  subsequent  certificates  with  the  names 
of  the  employers  inserted  by  the  agents,  and  employers'  copies  of 
statements  of  age  for  children  over  16,  together  with  information 
cards  for  such  children.     (Forms  1,  12,  14,  pp.  56,  62,  64.) 

2.  Alphabetical  file  of  information  cards  for  children  refused 
certificates.     (Form  1,  p.  56.) 
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3.  Alphabetical  file  of  aU  documents  accepted  as  evidence  of  age/ 
and  of  examination  papers.  (Forms  2,  3,  3a,  3a  (back),  pp.  56,  57, 
58,  59.)  Transcripts  of  school  records  and  employment  tickets  are 
destroyed  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Duplicate  memoranda  of  attendance  notices.     (Form  19,  p.  67.) 

5.  Information  cards  for  continued  cases.     (Form  1,  p.  56.) 

6.  Memoranda  of  agents'  reports  of  inspections.     (Form  23,  p.  68.) 

7.  List  of  inspections — kept  in  a  book. 

8.  Teachers'  attendance  reports  for  all  children  in  small  towns- 
kept  until  unexcused  absences  have  been  investigated. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  administration  of  the  employment 
certificate  system  in  Connecticut  are  its  centralization  and  its  conse- 
quent uniformity  in  procedure.  The  law  is  short  and  on  many  points, 
such  as  the  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted,  specifies  no  details  of  pro- 
cedure; but  it  is  so  drafted  as  to  give  the  State  board  of  education 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  these  details.  This 
is  done  not  by  any  formal  delegation  of  authority,  but  simply  by  plac- 
ing the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
State  board  who,  though  they  can  not  issue  certificates  to  children 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  law,  are  alone 
responsible  for  determining  whether  or  not  these  requirements  are 
met.  The  law  does  not  make  the  issuing  of  certificates  mandatory 
upon  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  board.  In  other  words, 
the  child  is  not  given  the  right  to  demand  a  certificate  upon  produc- 
ing certain  documents,  but  'before  issuing  the  certificate  the  agent 
must  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  to  which  he  personally 
certifies. 

This  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  child's  right  to  an  employment 
certificate  to  the  power  of  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  board 
to  use  their  discretion  under  the  law  in  issuing  such  certificates  makes 
it  possible  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning details  which  in  many  States  are  specified  in  the  law  itself. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  could  not  be  enforced  if  local  officials 
issued  the  certificates  without  central  control,  and  such  a  method  of 
issuing  them  under  a  law  of  this  kind  would  lead  to  wide  differences  in 
actual  standards  throughout  the  State;  but  this  possible  danger 
appears  to  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  State  board  is 
able  to  keep  the  issuing  of  certificates  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
agents,  over  whom  it  has  complete  control. 

Similar  uniformity  exists  in  most  of  the  methods  by  which  the  law 
is  enforced.  The  taking  of  the  school  census  and  the  following  up  of 
the  truants  from  school  in  places  where  there  are  local  truant  officers 
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are  practically  the  only  functions  of  the  enforcement  system  which  are 
not  p^ormed  under  tiie  direct  unifying  supervision  of  the  State  board 
of  education. 

METHOD  OF  SBCURDf O  CERTIFICATBS. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  definitely  giving  children  the  right 
to  demand  certificates  the  law  gives  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
State  board  of  education  the  power  to  issue  them,  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  certificates  seems  to  involve  almost  as  Uttle  hard- 
ship to  duldreii  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  protection  of  their 
interests  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  law.  Though  there  may 
seem  to  be  some  hardship  in  the  rigid  requirement  that  one  of  the 
parents  must  be  present  in  person,  his  presence  is  required  only  once, 
and  experience,  it  is  claimed,  has  demonstrated  that  thb  is  desirable. 

That  the  child  shall  bring  a  promise  of  employment  is  essential  if 
an  employment  certificate  is  to  be  in  reality  what  its  name  imphes 
and  not  merely  a  permit  to  leave  school  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
If  a  child  has  actually  secured  a  position  this  requirement  does  not 
commonly  ma^e  necessary  a  second  trip  to  the  agent's  office  before 
getting  a  certificate,  for  employers  generally  imderstand  that  they  must 
give  the  child  such  a  promise,  and  any  signed  statement  of  the  kind  is 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  has  no  position  promised 
this  requirement  prevents  him  from  getting  out  of  school  merely  to 
roam  the  streets.  In  any  event  the  child  goes  away  from  the  first 
interview  with  full  instructions  as  to  what  he  must  bring  next  time  in 
order  to  secure  a  certificate. 

The  procedure  of  obtaining  a  subsequent  certificate,  or  a  copy  of  the 
OTiginal  certificate  for  a  new  employer,  is  as  simple  as  it  could  well  be 
made.  The  child,  the  parent,  or  the  employer  may  apply  in  person 
or  by  letter  or  postal  card,  and  without  further  formalities  the  copy 
is  sent.  Inconvenience  to  the  child  in  securing  a  new  position  and 
going  to  work  at  once  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that,  pending  receipt 
of  a  copy  reading  to  his  new  employer,  he  may  work  for  a  week  on  the 
audioiity  of  the  parent's  copy  of  his  original  certificate. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

The  evidence  of  age  required  seems  fairly  conclusive,  though  it 
might  be  improved  in  some  cases  if  the  agents  knew  and  gave  positive 
instructions  as  to  the  official  from  whom  foreign-bom  children  could 
secure  copies  of  their  birth  records.  If  this  were  done  and  proof,  such 
as  a  receipt  for  a  roistered  letter,  were  produced  at  the  office  showing 
that  the  parent  had  actually  attempted  to  obtain  such  a  record,  it 
might  be  possible  in  cases  where  the  child  appeared  to  be  certainly 
over  14  years  of  age  to  relax  somewhat  the  requirement  that  a  child 
must  wait  weeks  on  foreign  mails  before  getting  his  employment  cer- 
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tificate.  Whether  or  not  it  seemed  best  to  relax  this  rule,  birth,  reg- 
istration, it  is  well  known,  is  more  complete  in  most  European  countries 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  copies  of  birth  certificates  can  very 
generally  be  obtained  for  foreign-bom  children,  provided  application 
is  made  to  the  proper  official  and  the  regular  fee  is  sent.  Often,  how- 
ever, parents  know  neither  to  whom  they  should  write  nor  the  amount 
of  money  to  send,  and  if  left  undirected  they  sometimes  write  to  rela- 
tives and  sometimes,  even  if  they  write  to  the  proper  official,  fail  to 
send  the  fee.  As  a  result  many  children  for  whom  transcripts  of 
birth  records  could  have  been  secured,  if  application  accompanied  hy 
the  requisite  fee  had  been  made  to  the  proper  official,  must  finaUj 
secure  certificates  with  no  better  evidence  of  age  than  they  first  pro- 
duced. In  these  cases  the  effort  of  sending  to  the  foreign  country 
and  the  delay  of  waiting  for  a  reply  are  so  much  labor  and  time  lost. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMEIVTS. 

The  educational  standard  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  is  prac- 
tically completion  of  the  fifth  grade — not  a  very  high  standard  for 
14-year-old  children.     Even  this  standard  is  lowered  by  three  facts: 

First.  The  reading  and  the  writing  tests  are  so  much  simpler  than  the 
arithmetic  test  that  special  coaching  in  the  latter  subject  may  enable 
a  child  who  has  not  in  other  subjects  a  fifth-grade  education  to 
obtain  a  certificate.  These  children  and  perhaps  others,  if  exam* 
ined  a  year  later  and  after  having  been  out  of  school  for  several 
months,  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  test;  but  no  such  examina- 
tion is  given. 

Second.  Fifth-grade  school  records  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  test 
in  practically  all  cities  and  towns,  except  Hartford,  where  large  num- 
bers of  children  are  employed,  and  teachers  or  principals  who  wish 
to  get  rid  of  backward  or  troublesome  children  may  therefore  be 
able  to  promote  them  out  of  school  into  industry.  In  Hartford  the 
ninth-grade  requirement  seems  to  make  this  kind  of  promotion  dif- 
ficult, for  in  city  schools  the  collusion  of  several  teachers  would  be 
required  to  push  a  child  who  could  not  pass  a  fifth-grade  examina- 
tion up  through  the  ninth  grade.  In  many  other  places  this  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  it  is  claimed,  as  promotions  are  made  twice  a 
year  as  the  result  of  examinations  which  are  checked  up  in  the 
oflBce  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  No  such  check  is  placed 
upon  private  schools,  and  the  State  board  of  education  itself  uses 
no  method  of  detecting  imeamed  promotions.  The  records  of  appli- 
cants might  be  examined;  but  this  would  be  a  laborious  process  as 
compared  with  the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  every  child  to  take 
an  educational  test  regardless  of  the  grade  in  school — a  procedure 
which  is  \mquestionably  authorized  by  the  law. 
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Third.  Another  fact  which  t^ids  to  lower  the  educational  standard 
is  the  failure  of  ihe  law  itself  to  require  ability  to  read  and  write 
English.  Hie  theory  upon  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  this 
ombsion  m  that  it  must  be  made  easy  for  a  foreign-bom  child  to 
obtain  a  certificate,  or  else  he  will  go  to  work  without  any  legal  protec- 
ti<Hi  whatever.  However,  the  problem  of  roistering  the  foreign-bom 
diild  either  in  school  or  in  the  certificate  office  has  to  be  met  in  any 
event,  for  probably  a  majority  of  these  children  have  not  received 
sufficient  education  in  their  own  language  to  pass  the  arithmetic 
test.  This  test  is  said  to  keep  many  foreign-bom  children  in  school 
until  they  are  16  years  of  age,  while  American  children,  unless  men- 
taDy  defective,  can  generally  go  to  work  at  14  if  they  wish.  Cer- 
tainly lui  unenforceable  provision  of  law  is  undesirable;  but  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  to  devise  methods  of  enforcing  a  law  which  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  adopted  country  by 
young  wage  earners. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  exemption  of  mentally 
defective  children  from  the  educational  requirements.  If  unable  to 
finish  the  grade  requirement  or  pass  the  educational  test  these  chil- 
dren must  stay  in  school  imtil  they  are  16  years  of  age,  even  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  the  subjects  taught. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  physical  standard,  however,  is  in  practice  the  weaKest  feature 
of  the  employment  certificate  system.  Just  how  many  children  are 
required  to  imdergo  a  physical  examination  is  not  known,  but  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  August  I,  1914,  only  30  children  out  of  over 
13,000  applicants  were  refused  certificates  on  account  of  their  phys- 
ical condition.  As  no  child  is  sent  to  a  physician  iftiless  the 
agent  has  good  reason  to  believe  him  physically  unfit  for  work,  it 
k  safe  to  assume  that  the  physician's  verdict  is  unfavorable  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  cases  and  that  the  number  examined  is  not 
much  greater  than  the  number  rejected  by  physicians.  How  many 
of  the  nearly  7,000  children  who  were  given  certificates  might  also 
have  been  refused  if  a  physician  had  had  a  chance  to  examine  them 
19,  of  course,  problematical;  but  so  many  physical  defects — for  exam- 
ple, heart  disease — are  not  obvious  to  the  casual  interviewer  that  it 
seems  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  are  not  physically  fit  to  go  to  work  are  annually  granted 
employment  certificates. 

This  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  due  to  any  defect  in 
the  law  itself.  The  law  does  not  make  a  physical  examination  an 
absolute  requirement  for  a  certificate,  but  it  does  provide  that  the 
ag^it  who  issues  certificates  may  require  any  child  to  have  a  physi- 
cal examinaticHi  made  by  a  reputable  physician  and  may  chaise  the 
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expense  of  such  examination  to  the  State.  The  child  need  not 
appear  to  be  nor  need  the  agent  have  any  reason  to  believe  th&t  he 
is  in  bad  health.  If  the  appropriation  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  State  board  could  not  instruct 
its  agents  to  require  every  child  applying  for  an  employment  cer- 
tificate to  bring  a  certificate  of  health  from  a  reputable  physician. 
By  exercising  their  discretion  in  the  matter  of  charging  the  expense 
of  these  examinations  to  the  State  the  agents  might  even  cause  prac- 
tically all  children  appl3dng  for  certificates  to  be  examined  by  phy- 
sicians appointed  by  the  State  board  for  that  purpose.  There  might 
be  such  opposition  to  this  course  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
legislature  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education 
by  making  a  physical  examination  mandatory;  but  the  board  ap- 
pears already  to  have  the  necessary  powers. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  enforcement  of  the  requirement  that  children  must  have  cer- 
tificates before  they  can  go  to  work,  like  the  enforcement  of  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  certificates,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  is  therefore  practically  uniform  thougfaiout 
the  State.  The  principal  methods  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  By  means  of  rei>ort8 
and  coxmter  reports  children  who  have  been  in  school  in  Connecticut 
are  caught  both  going  and  coming,  for  they  are  followed  up  if  they 
leave  school  and  they  are  followed  up  if  they  apply  for  employment 
certificates. 

The  success  of  this  system  depends  entirely  upon  the  accttracy 
and  promptness  with  which  the  various  officials  make  their  reports. 
Nevertheless,  the  method  of  following  up  children  who  have  been  in 
the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  to  'work 
without  certificates  is  well  devised  and  is  probably,  in  general,  -well 
executed.  But  any  system  which  is  primarily  intended  to  enforce 
school  attendance  is  Ukely  to  insure  only  that  children  are  not  at 
work  during  school  hours.  What  they  may  be  doing  outside  of 
school  hours  only  thorough  and  unexpected  inspections  of  all  estab- 
lishments, whether  or  not  they  are  believed  to  employ  children,  could 
determine.  Violations  of  the  law,  it  is  said,  frequently  occur  in  small 
establishments  where  work  is  somewhat  irregular  and  children  are 
employed  before  or  after  school  or  on  Saturdays. 

A  much  more  difficult  problem  is  the  prevention  of  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children  who  have  never  been  in  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  meeting  this  problem  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
system  of  enforcement  are  apparent.  The  duties,  for  example,  both 
of  local  attendance  officers  and  of  agents  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion are  the  same  for  private  as  for  public  school  children. 
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schooby  however,  can  not  be  required  to  report  illegal  absences,  and 
they  frequently  fail  to  do  so.  The  truant  officers  therefore  are  not 
armed  with  the  information  necessary  to  enforce  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children  who  belong  in  these  schools.  The  power  to  pick  up 
on  the  street  or  elsewhere  the  rare  child  who  is  not  sufficiently 
"knowing''  to  avoid  meeting  such  a  well-known  character  as  the 
truant  officer  is  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  administrative  author- 
ity, and  even  this  does  not  reach  the  working  child  unless  the  truant 
officer  constitutes  himself  an  industrial  inspector.  Lack  of  com- 
plete cooperation  with  parochial  schools  is  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  weakness  in  the  working  out  of  the  system  through  which  the 
employment  certificate  law  is  enforced. 

Another  method  of  detecting  children  who  have  not  been  in  school 
is  the  annual  school  census,  which  is  designed  primarily  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  school  funds  and  secondarily  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  is  also  of  assist- 
ance in  preventing  illegal  employment.  The  school  census,  however, 
is  a  local  matter,  and  neither  the  best  method  of  taking  it  nor  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  it  when  taken  have  as  yet  been  worked  out  for 
the  State  as  a  whole.  In  some  places  it  is  very  inaccurate,  and  in 
others,  even  if  accurate,  it  is  never  checked  up  with  the  names  on  the 
school  roisters.  Often,  indeed,  the  financial  purpose  of  the  enu- 
meration of  school  children  is  allowed  to  obscure  the  more  distinctly 
human  purpose.  Though  theoretically  the  school  census  fiUs  a  gap 
in  the  methods  of  enforcing  the  certificate  law,  in  practice  it  fills  that 
gap  only  in  certain  places  where  the  enumeration  is  carefully  taken 
and  every  child  enumerated  is  accounted  for  as  in  school  or  legally 
at  work. 

There  is  nothing  except  the  comparatively  weak  inspection  system 
to  prevent  children  who  have  never  been  in  school  from  being  illegally 
employed  for  a  part  or  even  the  whole  year  between  school  census 
periods,  provided  they  can  find  work,  but  their  chances  of  finding  work 
are  decidedly  less  than  those  of  children  with  certificates,  because  in 
general  if  an  employer  has  any  children  with  certificates  he  usually 
has  some  simple  method  of  handling  his  end  of  the  certificate  system, 
and  as  he  usually  can  get  plenty  of  children  with  certificates  he  does 
not  care  to  nm  the  risk  of  employing  children  without  them.  Some 
of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  State  complain  that  small 
employers  are  not  prosecuted  for  such  violations  of  law,  but  that  if 
a  single  child  working  without  a  certificate  is  found  in  a  lai^e  factory 
suit  is  immediately  brought  against  the  employer.  One  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  the  large  employer  is  always  presiuned  to  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  law,  whereas  the  small  employer  is  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
&ided  August  1,  1914,  846  statements  of  age  were  issued  to  children 
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over  16  serves  to  show  the  care  employers  are  takmg  to  make  certain 
that  the  law  is  obeyed.  Nevertheless,  children  imder  16  without 
certificates  often  find  work  in  small  establishments,  such  as  bowling 
alleys,  grocery  stores,  small  bakeries,  and  other  similar  places,  and 
occasionally  by  misrepresenting  their  ages  they  obtain  work  in  large 
establishments.  If  these  children  become  16  years  of  age  before  the 
next  school  census  they  escape  entirely  the  protection  of  the  certifi- 
cate system. 

The  fact  that  employers  so  generally  insist  that  children  secure 
either  employment  certificates  or  statements  of  age  sets  into  opera- 
tion another  method  of  following  up  children  who  have  not  been  in 
school;  for  the  name  and  address  of  every  child  who  makes  inquiry 
in  regard  to  employment  certificates  are  taken  down,  and  therefJter 
that  child  is  followed  up  to  see  that  he  is  either  in  school  or  at  work. 

Industrial  inspection,  which  in  most  States  is  the  principal  method 
of  enforcing  employment  certificate  laws,  in  Connecticut  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  least  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  agents 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  As  employment  certificates  are 
practically  always  sent  by  mail  and  as  in  other  ways  the  agents  deal 
directly  with  the  employers  and  not  indirectly  through  the  children, 
each  agent,  if  he  were  careful,  could  know  in  advance  of  an  inspection 
exactly  what  children  were  working  legally  in  an  establishment;  and 
as  children  have  practically  no  chance  to  give  away  or  sell  certificates 
without  being  caught  it  is  of  little,  if  any,  importance  that  the  certifi- 
cate contains  no  means,  such  as  a  signature  or  a  physical  description, 
of  identifying  the  child.  These  inspections  are  of  value,  however,  in 
finding  children  who  claim  and  may  appear  to  be  over  16  yeai^  of  age 
and  in  educating  employers  to  greater  care  in  regard  to  such  suspi- 
cious cases.  But  in  order  to  accomphsh  this  purpose  the  inspector 
must  make  a  toiir  of  the  premises,  and  this,  as  has  been  seen,  he  does 
not  always  do. 

The  fact  that  when  a  child  stops  work  for  an  employer  that  em- 
ployer retains  the  employment  certificate  opens  another  possible 
loophole.  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  respect  for  and  fear  of  the 
law  which  could  prevent  an  employer  with  a  certificate  on  file  for 
Rosie  Jones,  who  has  left  his  employ  and  is  either  idle  or  employed 
elsewhere,  from  rechristening  some  child  whose  name  is  not  recorded 
among  those  to  be  followed  up  by  the  school  authorities  and  em- 
ploying her  on  Rosie's  certificate.  If  Rosie  is  employed  elsewhere 
she  has  doubtless  obtained  a  copy  of  her  certificate  for  her  new  em- 
ployer, but  even  then  it  is  impossible  for  the  agent  to  know  every 
child  in  his  district  or  to  go  over  all  his  records  before  making  an 
inspection.  If  he  consulted  his  own  records  he  would  see  at  once 
that  Rosie  was  no  longer  employed  in  that  establishment,  but  if  he 
trusts  to  the  certificates  handed  him  by  the  employer  Rosie  appears 
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to  be  there  and  he  can  not  be  expected  to  remember  anything  to  the 
contrary.  Such  cases  may  happen  rarely,  but  this  loophole  could 
easQy  be  dosed  by  requiring  the  employer  to  return  his  copy  of  the 
ehild^s  certificate  with  his  termination  notice. 

The  agents  often  do  not  have  enough  time  left  from  their  other 
duties  for  thorough  inspections,  and  the  special  canvasses  probably 
do  comparatively  Utile  good  in  discovering  willful  violations,  fqr, 
even  if  the  time  of  such  a  canvass  is  not  known  in  advance,  the  infor- 
mation that  it  is  going  on  must  be  widely  distributed  within  a  few 
days  after  it  has  begun — ^in  plenty  of  time  for  most  of  the  children 
illegally  employed  ^ther  to  go  to  the  office  and  get  certificates,  or  if 
they  can  not  get  certificates  to  be  sent  home  until  the  canvass  is  over 
and  they  caii  return  to  work  with  impunity.  Violations  are  found 
during  these  canvasses,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the 
expense  and  trouble. 

Even  if  the  State  agents  made  no  effort  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
education  law  as  it  concerns  unemployed  children,  they  appear  to  be 
at  present  overburdened  with  work;  for  wherever  there  are  no  local 
truant  officers  these  agents  must  enforce  the  compulsory  education 
law  for  all  children,  regardless  of  age,  and  in  some  places  this  duty 
throws  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  State  agent.  Middletown,  for  exam- 
ple, &  city  of  about  12,000  population,  has  no  local  attendance  officer, 
and  most  of  the  agent's  time  is  needed  for  work  directly  connected  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  can  therefore  expect  Uttle  of  him  when  he  is  notified  of  a 
case  of  truancy  beyond  a  letter  to  the  parent.  In  other  places  the 
local  truant  officers  are  even  more  overburdened  than  the  State  agents, 
but  the  system  is  so  devised  that  the  child  labor  law  can  not  be  well 
enforced  unless  the  compulsory  education  law  is  well  enforced.  If 
children  are  allowed  to  drop  out  of  school  without  being  followed  up, 
inspection  to  supplement  the  follow-up  system  is  all  the  more  needed, 
and  usually  lack  of  time  to  follow  up  the  truant  means  also  lack  of  time 
to  inspect  establishments. 

As  for  children  who  have  received  employment  certificates,  the 
follow-up  system  is  supposed,  first,  to  prevent  a  child  who  has  a  cer- 
tificate from  working  for  a  new  employer  without  obtaining  a  new 
certificate,  and,  second,  to  send  a  child  who  is  out  of  work  back  to 
schooL  The  cooperation  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  is 
required,  and  that  the  system  does  not  always  accomplish  the  first 
purpose  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case:  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1913  a  regular  certificate  was  granted  to  a  boy  to  work  for  a  certain 
milkman.  In  July  the  milkman  sent  a  termination  notice  to  the 
State  board  of  education.  No  appUcation  was  made  for  a  subsequent 
certificate,  and  a  postal  card  sent  to  the  parent  was  not  answered. 
The  agent  in  that  district  was  notified,  and  he  reported  the  case  to  a 
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local  attendance  oflScer.  Thus  far  the  system  worked.  But  the 
attendance  oflScer  did  not  report  back  to  the  agent  and  the  agent  did 
not  report  back  to  the  board,  and  it  was  January,  1914,  before  it 
was  discovered,  in  going  through  the  files  of  the  main  office  at  Hart- 
ford, that  the  boy  had  never  been  accounted  for.  A  postal  card  was 
immediately  sent  to  his  father  and  the  boy  promptly  appeared  at 
the  agent's  office  and  aonoimced  that  he  had  been  working  at  a  local 
foundry  for  some  six  months  on  his  parent's  certificate.  The  system 
had  thus  broken  down  because  the  local  attendance  officer  had  failed 
to  make  a  report  to  the  agent,  the  agent  had  failed  to  demand  such 
a  report,  and  the  State  office  had  failed  to  demand  a  report  of  the 
agent. 

UlfEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  system  breaks  down  seriously,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  in  returning  imemployed  children  to  school.  It 
is  admitted  practically  everywhere  that  at  best  there  is  great  delay 
about  returning  them,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  done  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  reasons  are  as  follows:  First,  employers  are 
careless  about  sending  termination  notices  promptly.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  know  whether  the  child  has  quit  work  or  is  sick,  and  some-* 
times  the  first  notification  that  the  certificate  office  has  that  a  child 
has  left  one  employer  is  when  he  apphes  for  a  copy  of  his  certificate 
for  a  new  employer.  Second,  there  is  also  delay  while  the  State 
board  of  education  sends  a  postal  card  to  the  parent  asking  what  the 
child  is  doing,  waits  for  a  reply,  and  then  if  none  comes  notifies  the 
agent  in  that  district.  Third,  the  State  agents  visit  only  once  or 
twice  a  week  many  places  where  a  considerable  number  of  children 
are  employed,  and  often  when  they  come  they  have  time  to  do  little 
more  than  keep  their  office  hours  for  the  issuing  of  certificates  and 
move  on  to  the  next  town. 

If  the  children  are  really  to  be  kept  in  school  when  not  employed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  procedure  of  getting  them  in  school  on  termina- 
tion of  employment  must  be  simplified  so  as  to  avoid  delay.  Sup- 
posing the  employer  always  sends  the  termination  notice,  he  may 
not  do  so  until  perhaps  a  week  after  the  child  has  quit  work.  Another 
week  or  10  days  must  be  allowed  for  transmission  of  the  termination 
notice  to  the  office  of  the  State  board  and  for  preparing  and  sending 
out  the  postal  card  to  the  child's  parent.  Two  weeks  are  then  allowed 
for  a  reply.  Again  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion  and  the  agent 
receives  his  notice  to  look  up  the  case.  If  the  agent  is  busy,  as  he 
generally  must  be  under  present  conditions,  or  if  he  is  not  at  the 
time  in  the  city  where  the  child  Uves,  he  could  hardly  visit  the  child's 
home  within  less  than  another  week.  Unless  the  child,  then,  has 
meanwhile  foimd  another  position,  he  is  likely  to  have  been  out  of 
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work  for  some  five  weeks  before  the  agent  finds  him.  If  he  then 
professes  to  be  looking  for  work,  as  he  is  practically  sure  to  do,  the 
agent  allows  him  a  sixth  week  in  which  to  continue  his  search. 

There  are  ways  in  which  this  delay  might  be  greatly  reduced.  In 
the  first  place,  employers  of  children  might  be  required  to  send  in 
tennination  notices  more  promptly,  or  perhaps  whenever  a  child  had 
been  absent  from  work  for  two  or  three  days  without  excuse.  Then, 
instead  of  the  slow  process  of  writing  the  parent  and  waiting  for  a 
reply,  the  agent  might  be  notified  at  once  and  be  required  to  follow 
up  tiie  case  immediately.  This  process^  of  course,  would  necessitate 
more  agents  to  handle  the  cases,  but  more  agents  would  make  smaller 
districts  possible,  and  these  smaller  districts  would  have  a  double 
advantage,  for  the  agent  woiild  be  able  to  visit  each  place  in  his 
district  oftener  and  would  become  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
diildren,  the  employers,  and  the  general  employment  conditions. 

In  some  towns,  where  there  are  local  truant  officers,  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  getting  unemployed 
childFen  back  into  school  their  names  be  sent  to  these  local  officers 
instead  of  to  the  State  agent  and  that  the  termination  notices  be 
sent  direct  to  the  local  school  authorities.  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  truant  officers  would  have  any  better  success 
than  the  State  agents  in  dealing  with  imemployed  children,  and  in 
many  ways  more  would  be  lost  than  gained  by  such  a  change,  for 
the  advantages  of  uniformity  of  administration,  particularly  those 
which  depend  on  the  dose  cooperation  of  the  State  agents,  would 
be  thrown  away. 

At  present,  however,  the  idea  is  so  well  established  that  unem- 
ployed children  can  not  be  put  back  into  school,  that  efforts  in  that 
direction  are  generally  rather  perfunctory,  except  when  the  child  has 
been  employed  only  a  short  time  and  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
Even  when  the  agent  follows  up  an  imemployed  child  or  meets  one 
idling  on  the  street  the  child  will  say  that  he  is  looking  for  a  job  or 
that  he  applies  at  the  factory  every  morning  hoping  that  he  will  be 
taken  back.  As  the  agent  knows  that  the  child  will  not  go  to 
school  if  he  can  possibly  help  it,  that  the  teachers  would  find  him 
a  nuisance  if  he  did,  that  he  would  be  given  very  httle  if  any  instruc- 
tion of  practical  benefit  to  him,  and  that  he  would  escape  at  the 
earhest  possible  moment,  he  is  hkely  to  tell  the  child  to  try  to  find 
work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  leave  him  to  his  own  devices.  As 
a  result,  unemployed  children  are  on  the  streets  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  their  niunbers  varying  with  the  importance  of  child-employing 
industries  and  with  the  degree  of  conscientious  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  different  agents. 

Until  some  provision  is  made  for  giving  unemployed,  children 
suitable  instruction  in  school,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
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problem  of  getting  them  into  school  can  be  successfully  handled 
either  by  local  truant  officers  or  by  agents  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  State  are  not  adapted 
either  to  hold  the  interest  of  children  who  have  been  at  work  but 
are  temporaxUy  unemployed  or  to  give  them  the  kmd  of  inatruction 
which  they  need.  The  child,  in  short,  has  every  reason  for  not 
wishing  to  go  back  to  school,  and  little  or  no  chance  of  deriving  any 
benefit  from  compliance  with  the  law,  while  the  teacher  has  every 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  have  him  come  back. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legal  requirement  that  the  school  authori- 
ties shall  be  notified  when  a  child  leaves  his  employer  is  to  enable  the 
school  authorities  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education  law;  but, 
even  if  imemployed  children  could  in  fact  be  required  to  attend 
school,  the  justice  of  such  a  requirement  to  these  children,  to  the 
others  with  whom  they  must  be  placed,  or  to  the  community  is 
extremely  doubtful  imtil  some  provision  has  been  made  tor  util- 
izing their  time  to  advantage.  Vocational  training  should  doubtless 
be  given  them  at  least  part  of  the  time,  and  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  which  would  keep  them  imder  some  form  of  instruction 
every  week  while  they  were  employed  would  make  the  problem 
easier.  But  neither  vocational  nor  continuation  schools  that  fail  to 
provide  courses  which  can  be  b^un  or  ended  any  day  without  losing 
their  value  can  hope  to  meet  the  problem  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  for  unemployed  children. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS. 

There  are  certain  obvious  disadvantages  in  having  the  different 
child  labor  laws  administered  by  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
departments — the  factory-inspection  department  and  the  State  board 
of  education — and  in  having  two  sets  of  inspectors.  Apart  from  the 
inconvenience  to  employers  and  the  expense,  this  double  system 
compels  the  factory  inspectors,  who  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  and  prohibiting  the  employment  in  dangerous  occupa- 
tions of  children  under  16,  but  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law 
providing  that  such  children  must  have  employment  certificates,  to 
depend — in  determining  what  persons  in  a  given  establishment  are 
subject  to  the  laws  which  they  enforce — upon  the  wall  list  of  children 
prepared  by  the  employer.  The  factory  inspector  might  of  course 
obtain  from  the  State  board  of  education  a  list  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment,  but  this  is  not  done,  and  even  if  it  were 
such  a  list  would  be  no  more  accurate  than  the  employer's  list,  for 
the  employer  has  no  reason  to  omit  the  name  of  any  child  who  has  a 
certificate 
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Tlie  result  is  that  whenever  the  certificate  law  is  violated  the  hours- 
ciAdhoT  and  dangefous-trades  laws  are  or  easily  may  be  violated 
wi&OQt  detection;  for  when  a  child  und^  age  claims  to  be  over  16 
years  and  secures  employment  without  a  certificate  the  factory  in- 
q)ector  as  well  as  the  employer  is  apt  to  consider  that  child  exempt 
from  the  otiier  laws.  The  inspector  may  of  course  demand  proof  of 
age  in  a  very  suspicious  case  or  report  such  a  case  to  the  State  board 
of  education;  but  by  the  time  an  inspector  can  report  a  siispected 
viol&tion  of  the  certificate  law  to  an  agent,  or  an  agent  a  suspected 
Tiolation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  factory-inspection  department 
to  the  inspector  and  the  proper  person  can  get  to  the  establishment  to 
inyestigate,  the  violation  may  no  longer  exist.  Therefore  the  tend- 
mcy  created  by  this  divided  responsibihty  is  for  the  factory  inspector 
to  rest  his  work  back  upon  that  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  for  the  latter  to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  conditions  of 
labor  not  under  their  iomiediate  jurisdiction. 

Another  result  of  having  these  laws  administered  by  different  de- 
jMrtinents  is  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  requirement  of  a 
certificate  for  each  separate  position  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
d&ngwous-occupations  law  is  lost.  In  some  States  the  employer  must 
name  in  his  promise  of  employment  the  exact  occupation  in  which 
the  child  is  to  be  engaged.  The  office  which  issues  the  certificate  then 
qtproves  this  occupation,  refusing  certificates  for  work  which  it  may 
eondder  to  come  under  the  prohibition  of  the  dangerous-occupati(m 
law.  But  in  Connecticut  the  State  board  of  education  takes  no  offi- 
dal  cognizance  whatever  of  laws  which  are  supposed  to  be  enforced 
by  tl^  department  of  factory  inspection.  The  employer  in  his  prom- 
ise of  onployment  does  not  even  name  the  industry  in  which  the 
child  is  to  be  engaged.  The  State  board  may,  and  probably  some- 
times does,  issue  certificates  to  children  upon  the  basis  of  a  promise  of 
^ployment  in  an  occupation — ^unstated  but  none  the  less  definite  in 
theenployer's  mind  and  later  in  the  child's  experience — in  which  the 
^ployment  of  children  is  iUegaL 

This  latter  result  of  divided  responsibihty  is  not,  however,  essential 
nndff  the  pres^it  law,  for  the  provision  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  that  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  school 
attendance  "while  lawfully  employed  at  labor  at  home  or  else- 
where" would  seem  amply  to  justify  the  State  board  of  education  in 
requiring  that  the  employer  should  state  in  his  promise  of  employ- 
ment the  exact  occupation  in  which  the  child  is  to  be  engaged. 
Employers  do  not  always  know  what  occupations  are  legal  and  what 
illegal,  but  if  they  were  required  to  name  the  occupation  the  agent 
would,  if  it  were  illegal,  refuse  to  grant  the  c^ificate. 
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Under  the  same  authority  the  State  board  of  education  might 
readily  extend  its  work  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  whether 
children  are  in  fact  ** lawfully  employed"  as  r^ards  hours  and  dan- 
gerous occupations;  for,  though  the  certificate  law  gives  the  board 
no  power  over  these  matters,  a  child  who  is  working  illegal  hours  or  at 
a  prohibited  machine  is  certainly  not  *' lawfully  employed''  and 
therefore  is  not  exempt  from  the  compulsory  education  law,  which 
the  State  board  of  education  is  directed  to  enforce.  If  the  board  is 
right  in  its  ruling  that  messenger  boys,  for  example,  must  have 
employment  certificates,  though  the  law  directly  requires  such  cer- 
tificates only  for  children  in  '^mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufac- 
turing establishments,"  why  could  it  not  do  more  than  it  does  at 
present  to  see  that  children  whom  it  exempts  by  the  certificate 
system  from  school  attendance  are  "lawfully  employed"  as  regards 
both  their  hours  of  labor  and  the  character  of  the  occupations  in 
which  they  are  engaged  ? 

As  for  the  lack  of  power  of  the  factory-inspection  department  as 
regard^  the  minimum  age  and  certificate  laws,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why,  without  lessening  the  powers  or  duties  of  the  school 
authorities,  the  factory  inspector  should  not  have  the  power  and 
duty  of  enforcing  all  child  labor  laws,  those  relating  to  nunimxun 
age  and  certificates  as  well  as  those  relating  to  hours  and  to  dan- 
gerous occupations.  If  the  factory  inspectors  were  given  this  ad- 
ditional power,  however,  they  should  be  required  to  report  the  results 
of  their  inspections  in  detail — that  is,  all  children  foimd  legally  em- 
ployed as  well  as  those  f oimd  illegally  employed — to  the  State  board 
of  education;  for  if  the  State  board  is  to  enforce  the  compulsory- 
education  law  it  must  have  all  available  information  as  to  the  children 
who  are  or  may  be  subject  to  that  law.  The  factory  inspectors 
would  then  be  mucli  better  equipped  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to 
hours  and  to  dangerous  occupations.  At  the  same  time  the  State 
board  would  be  better  equipped  to  enforce  the  compulsory  education 
law.  And  the  inconvenience  caused  employers  by  double  inspection 
would  certainly  be  no  greater  if  both  State  agencies  had  the  power 
to  inspect  for  all  purposes  than  it  is  imder  the  present  system  of 
inspection  by  both,  each  for  a  different  purpose.  Indeed  it  would 
probably  be  loss,  for  double  inspection  would  no  longer  be  essential 
as  it  is  at  present. 

CENTRALIZATION  AND  RECORDS. 

The  two  most  important  points,  however,  which  appear  to  be 
clearly  indicated  by  this  study  of  the  Connecticut  system  of  adminis- 
tering the  employment  certificate  system  are,  first,  that  industrial 
inspection  is  only  one  method  of  enforcing  the  law  and  is  probably 
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destined  to  decrease  in  importance  as  methods  of  locating  and  fol- 
lowing up  children  are  improved,  and,  second,  that  centraUzation  of 
control  over  the  issuing  and  the  refusing  of  certificates  as  well  as  over 
inspecticm  tends  to  efficiency  in  enforcement  as  well  as  to  uniformity 
in  standards.  Industrial  inspection  seems  to  be  essential  in  the 
absence  of  a  complete  and  permanent  census  of  all  children  subject 
to  legal  regulation.  But  it  can  never  be  an  efficient  method  of  en- 
forcing a  child  labor  law,  for  children  may  be  here  to-day  and  there 
to-morrow,  and  the  cost  of  inspecting  all  industrial  establishments 
crft^i  enough  to  locate  such  unstable  elements  is  prohibitory.  There- 
fore the  problem  of  enforcing  a  child  labor  law  must,  like  the 
problem  of  enforcing  a  compulsory  education  law,  be  approached 
from  the  side  of  the  individual  child,  and  school-attendance  officers 
must  be  authorized  to  go,  at  their  discretion,  wherever  children  go, 
even  if  this  power  means  a  certain  amoimt  of  double  inspection  of 
industrial  establishments. 

If  a  State  child  labor  law  is  to  be  thoroughly  enforced,  some  State 
agency  must  keep  a  record  of  the  where'abouts  of  every  child  in  the 
State,  whether  at  school  or  at  work.  At  present  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Connecticut  has,  at  least  theoretically,  such  a  record  of 
an  children  who  are  not  in  school.  There  are,  however,  two  glaring 
sources  of  incompleteness  in  these  records,  first,  that  children  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  domestic  pursuits  are  not  included,  and,  second, 
that  there  is  no  efficient  method  of  registering  newcomers  to  the 
State.  Children  are  not  obliged  to  have  emplo3rment  certificates 
to  engage  in  farm  and  domestic  labor.  This  means  not  only  that 
childr^i  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  these  occupations  pass  no 
educational  test  and  are  not  obliged  to  fulfill  any  educational  re- 
quirements, but  also  that  the  names  of  such  children  are  not  in  the 
records  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Even  if  this  loophole  in  the 
law  is  not  generally  known  or  made  use  of  except  in  country  districts, 
some  record  of  these  children  should  be  kept,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
State  board  in  order  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  industrial  labor 
without  certificates.  As  for  the  registration  of  newcomers  to  the 
State,  the  school  census,  even  if  thoroughly  and  efficiently  handled 
for  that  end — ^which  in  the  absence  of  any  central  control  is  not 
by  any  means  always  the  case — is  not  taken  often  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

*  The  strongest  single  f  eatiu-e  of  the  Connecticut  system  and,  indeed, 
the  source  of  most  of  its  other  strong  features,  seems  to  be  the  cen- 
kalization  of  control  over  the  entire  procedure  relating  to  certificates 
throughout  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
This  centralization  is  doubtless  more  necessary  as  well  as  easier  to 
attain  in  Connecticut  than  it  would  be  in  a  larger  and  less  densely 
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populated  State;  for  in  Connecticut  many  towns  are  so  close  together 
that  children  as  well  as  adults  may  easily  live  in  one  town  and 
work  in  another,  and  this  is  commonly  the  case.  Moving  from  town 
to  town  is  also  comparatively  easy.  Local  officials,  therefore,  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  track  of  children.  Through  ceB- 
tralized  administration,  however,  substantial  uniformity  is  duud- 
tained  both  in  standards  and  in  their  enforcement.  Every  child  who 
obtains  an  employment  certificate  in  Connecticut  passes  substantially 
the  same  tests  of  his  qualifications,  and  every  child  has  substantially 
the  same  chance  of  receiving  the  actual  protection  of  the  law. 


APPENDDL 

LAWS  RELATHTG  TO  EMPLOYMENT  CERTinCATBS. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPX7LSORT  SCHOOL  ATTaNDANCB. 

Chxldrmfrom  7  to  16;  exemptions  from  14  to  16  if  lawfully  employed. — ^All  parents  and 
tibose  who  have  the  care  of  children  shall  bring  them  up  in  some  lawful  and  honest 
emoloymeiit,  and  infltruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be  Instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
apdling,  English  grammar,  jgeography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history.  Every 
parent  or  oth^  person  having  control  of  a  child  over  seven  and  under  sixteen  vears 
ol  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  da^  school  regularly  during  the  nours 
tod  terms  the  public  school  in  tiie  district  wherein  such  child  resides  is  in  session, 
or  while  the  scnool  ia  in  session  where  provision  for  the  instruction  of  such  child  is 
made  according  to  law,  unless  the  ps^ent  or  person  ha  zing  control  of  such  child  can 
show  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly  thorough  instruction  dui'ing  said 
hooEB  and  terms  in  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Children  over  fourteen 
yean  of  age  absM  not  be  subject  to  the  reauirements  of  this  section  while  lawfullv 
employed  at  labor  at  home  or  elsewhere;  but  this  provision  shall  not  permit  sucn 
children  to  be  insular  in  attendance  at  school  while  they  are  enrolled  as  scholars, 
Qor  exempt  any  child  who  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a  school  from  any  rule  concerning 
inegularity  of  attendance  which  has  been  enacted  or  mav  be  enacted  by  the  town 
school  committee,  board  of  school  visitors,  or  board  of  eaucation,  having  control  of 
the  school.    fCreneral  Statutes,  revision  of  1902,  section  2116] 

Certain  ckudren/rom  14  to  16;  penalty. — ^Whenever  the  school  visitors,  town  school 
committee,  or  board  of  education  of  anv  town,  or  district  shall  by  vote  decide,  or 
whoever  the  State  board  of  education  snail  ascertain  that  a  child  oyer  foiirteen  and 
onder  sixteen  vears  of  age  has  not  schooling  sufficient  to  warrant  his  leaving  school 
to  be  employ ea,  and  ahiQl  so  notlhr  ti^e  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  in  writing, 
the  Mrent  or  guardian  of  said  chila  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  r^ularly  during 
the  oay  s  and  hours  that  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  said  parent  or  guardian 
resides  is  in  session,  and  until  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  nas  obtained  from 
aid  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  educarion,  or  from 
the  State  board  of  education,  if  the  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  the  said  State 
board  of  education,  a  leaving  certificate  stating  l^t  the  education  of  said  child  is 
satisfactory  to  said  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education,  or  to  f?aid 
State  board  of  education,  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided^  That  said  parent  or  guardian 
shall  not  be  required  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  after  the  child  is  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  comply  with  the  pro\'ision8  of 
this  section  shall  be  a  distinct  ofifense,  punishable  with  a  nne  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  and  the  provisions  of  section  2117  [G  S  r  1902  s  2117]  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  proceedings  under  this  act.  [Acts  of  1903  Chapter  29,  as  amended  by  Acts  of 
1905  Chapter  36] 

COMPULSOBT  EVENINO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Illiterate  children  employed  in  towns  where  evening  schools  exist. — No  person  over 
fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  town  where  public  evening  schools  are  established  unless  he  can  produce 
everjr  school  month  ol  twenty  days  a  certificate  from  the  teacher  of  an  evening  school 
showing  that  he  has  attended  sucn  school  eighteen  consecutive  evenings  in  the  current 
sdiool  month,  and  is  a  r^ular  attendant.  Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  the  State  board  of  education  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  provided 
in  section  4707,    [G  S  r  1902  s  2147] 
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PENALTIES. 

Parent,  guardian,  etc.;  exceptions, — Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  a  person  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  *  *  *  [section  2116]  shall  be  a  distinct  offense, 
punishable  with  a  nne  not  exceeding  five  aollars.  Said  penalty  shall  not  be  incuzrea 
when  it  appears  that  the  child  is  destitute  of  clothing  suitable  for  attending  school,  and 
the  parent  or  person  having  control  of  such  child  is  unable  to  provide  such  clothii^, 
or  its  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction  inexpedient 
or  impracticable.    *    ♦    ♦    [G  8  r  1902  s  2117] 

Employer, — Every  person  who  shall  employ  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
during  the  hours  while  the  school  which  such  child  should  attend  is  in  seasion,  and 
every  person  who  shall  authorize  or  permit  on  premises  under  his  control  any  such 
child  to  be  BO  employed,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  every  week 
in  which  such  child  is  so  employed.    [G  8  r  1902  s  2119] 

Fal$e  statemetUs. — ^Every  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a  child,  who  shall 
make  any  false  statements  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  with  intent  to  deceive 
the  town  clerk  or  redstrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  any  town,  or  the  teacher 
of  any  school,  or  shtSl  instruct  a  child  to  m^e  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  twenty  dollars.    [G  S  r  1902  s  2120] 

SNVOBCEMENT. 

Appointment  and  duties  of  agents. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  and  the  town  school  committees  to 
enforce  sections  4704,  4705,  and  4706  [said  seccions  are  superseded  by  1911  C  119]; 
and  for  HaaX  purpose  the  otate  board  of  education  may  appoint  agents,  under  its 
supervision  and  control,  for  tenns  of  not  more  than  one  year,  who  wall  be  paid  not 
to  exceed  five  dollars  a  day  for  time  actually  employed  and  necessary  expenses,  and 
whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  by  said  boara  and  audited  by  the  comptroUer. 
The  agents  so  appointed  may  be  directed  by  said  board  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
Hie  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  and  to  perform  any  duties 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  board. 
[G  S  r  1902  s  4707] 

DvJties  of  school  visitors,  etc. — ^The  school  visitors  or  the  town  school  committee  in 
every  town  shall,  once  or  more  in  every  year,  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  children 
employed  in  all  manufacturing  establismnents,  and  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisKuis 
of  this  chapter  [s  2116-2129]  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to 
the  proper  prosecuting  authority.    [G  S  r  1902  s  21211 

RMulatums  of  cities  and  tovons  concerning  truante.— %ach  city  and  town  may  make 
regulations  concerning  habitual  truants  from  school  and  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years  wandering  about  its  streets  or  public  places,  having  no  lawful 
occupation,  nor  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance;  and  may  make  such 
by-laws,  respecting  such  diildren,  as  sh^  conduce  to  their  welfare  and  to  public  order, 
imposing  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  any  one  breach  thereof.  [G  S  r 
1902  s  2122] 

Appointment  of  truant  oj}icers:  prosecutions^. — ^Every  town,  and  the  mayor  and  alder- 
man of  eveiv  city,  having  such  by-laws,  shall  annually  appoint  three  or  more  persons, 
who  alone  shiJl  be  authorized  to  prosecute  for  violations  thereof.  All  warrants  issued 
upon  such  prosecutions  shall  be  returnable  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  of 
me  city  or  police  court  of  the  town  or  city.    [G  S  r  1902  s  2123] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  in  districts;  names  of  employers. — ^The  committee  of  each 
school  district  or,  if  they  fail  or  are  unable  to  do  so,  the  clerk,  shall  annually  in  Septem- 
ber ascertain  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  over  four  ana  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  shall  belong  to  such  district,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  said  month,  with  the  names  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  persons.  If  any  such  persons  are  not  attending  school 
during  said  month  of  September,  then  the  person  making  the  enumeration  shall  a8ce^ 
tain  me  reason  for  such  nonattendance  and,  if  such  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  the 
names  of  their  employers  or  of  the  establishments  wnere  they  are  employed.  Returns 
shall  be  made  to  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  to  which  such  distnct  belongs^  on  or 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  September;  children  temporarily  residing  in  one  distnct  but 
havinff  parents  or  guardians  residing  in  another  shall  be  enumerate  only  as  belon^^ 
to  the  latter  district.  For  making  such  enumeration  the  committee  or  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  receive  one  dollar,  and  in  addition  thereto  three  cents  for  each  child  enu- 
merated in  excess  of  fifty,  and  the  cost  of  said  enumeration  shall  be  paid  from  the 
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imoimt  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools  in  said  district.  If  the 
return  of  enumeration  is  not  made  to  the  board  of  school  visitors  on  or  before  said  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  one  of  the  school  visitors  or  a  person  duly  appointed  by  the  board  of 
■chool  visitors  shall  make  a  complete  enumeration  before  the  nrteenUi  of  October  next 
following  and  return  it  to  said  school  visitors,  and  shall  receive  Uierefor  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  nve  cents  for  each  child  so  enumerated.  [G  S  r  1902  s  2252  as  amended  by 
1913  C  182] 

Enumeration  o/Mldren  in  tounu;  namet  ofemployen. — ^Town  school  committeee  shall 
annually  appoint  one  or  more  persons  who  shall,  in  September  of  each  vear,  ascertain 
the  name  and  age  of  every  person  over  four  ana  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall 
belong  to  such  town  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  said  month.  If  any  such  persons  are  not 
attending  school  during  said  month  of  September,  then  the  person  making  the  enu- 
meratioa  shall  ascertain  the  reason  for  such  nonattendance  and^  if  such  persons  are 
employed  at  labor,  the  names  of  their  ^nployers  or  of  the  establishments  where  they 
are  onployed.  Returns  shall  be  made  to  the  town  school  committee  on  or  before  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September.  Said  person  so  appointed  shall  receive  a  sum  not  exceeding 
five  cents  for  each  child  so  enumerated.  Such  return  shall  be  signed  by  tiie  person 
making  it  and  sworn  to  substantially  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  section  2253. 
The  town  school  committee  shall  examine  and  correct  the  returns  made  to  it  so  that  no 
person  shall  be  enumerated  twice  or  be  Improperly  returned,  and  lodge  them,  as  cor- 
rected, with  ^e  town  treasurer,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  comptroUer,  on  or  before  the 
fifth  m  December  annually,  a  certificate  in  which  the  number  of  persons  shall  be 
inserted  in  words  at  full  length,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  substantially  according  to  the 
iann  pteBcnbed  in  section  2254.    [G  S  r  1902  s  2255  as  amended  by  1913  0  182] 

MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL,  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

MINIMUM  AGE. 

Enpioyment  under  14  prohibited;  penalty, — No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  ne  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment. 
Every  person,  whether  acting  for  himself  or  as  agent  for  another,  who  shaU  employ  or 
luthonze  or  permit  to  be  employed  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  mis  sec- 
tion ^all  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.    [1911  0  119  s  1] 

SMPLOTMKNT  CEBTIFICATS8. 

CertiJieaUi  required  from,  14  to  16;  issued  by  school  authorities;  age,  school,  and  Jiealtk 
records  required;  recoras  ofissuina  ojjice;  penalty. — No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
diaill  be  employed  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  manufacturing  establishment 
unless  the  employer  of  such  child  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education,  or  by  a  school  supervisor,  school 
superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  acting  school  visitor  designated  by  said 
board,  stating  tne  date  of  the  birth  of  such  child,  showing  that  such  child  is  over  four- 
teen years  (uage,  and  stating  that  such  child  is  able  to  read  with  feicility,  to  legibly 
write  simple  sentences,  and  to  perform  the  operations  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  to  fractions^  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  physically  unfit  for  employment.  Such  certificate  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed 
and  upon  a  blank  fumishea  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  shall  be  issued  in 
triplicate;  and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child,  one  copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  employer,  and  one  copy  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Copies  of  such  certificate  shall  be  obtain- 
able from  the  State  board  of  education,  upon  application,  at  any  time.  The  copy  of 
such  certificate  delivered  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  mav  be  accepted  bv 
the  employer  as  a  temporary  certificate,  g(x>d  for  one  week,  after  which  time  it  shall 
be  returned  to  the  parent  ot  guardian  of  such  child.  Every  person,  whether  acting 
lor  himself  or  aa  a^nt  for  anouer,  who  shall  employ  or  shall  authorize  or  permit  to  be 
employed  any  child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  oe  fined  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  The  secretary  or  the  agent  of  the  State  board  of 
education  or  the  school  supervisor,  school  superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or 
acting  school  visitor  to  whom  application  shall  be  made  for  a  certificate  as  provided  in 
thia  section,  shall  have  power  to  require  all  statements  of  fact  offered  in  support  of 
such  application  to  be  inade  under  oath,  and  such  oath  may  be  administered  oy  said 
secretary,  or  such  agent,  school  supervisor,  school  superintendent,  supervising  princi- 
pal, or  acting  school  visitor,  and  said  secretary,  or  any  such  agent,  school  supervise*. 


school  so 
diild 


superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  acting  school  visitor  may  cause  any 
to  be  examined  by  a  reputable  pnysician,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in 
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detenniiiing  whether  such  child  is  physically  fit  for  employment,  and  may  char je  the 
expense  of  such  physical  examination  against  the  State  as  a  T>art  of  nia  expenses. 
[1911  C  119  s  2] 

Employer  to  notify  State  board  of  education  of  commencement  and  terminaiion  of 
employment;  penalty. — Every  employer  receiving  a  certificate  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  promptly  notify  the  State  board  of  education,  in  writing,  in  the 
form  prescribed  and  upon  a  olank  furmshod  by  said  board,  of  the  time  of  commence- 
ment of  the  employment  of  any  child  thereunder  and,  whenever  such  employment 
terminates  before  such  child  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  of  the  time  of  the  t^mina- 
tion  of  such  employment.  Every  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars.    [1911  C  119  s  3] 

Employer  to  keep  certificates  and  list  open  to  inspection;  penalty. — Every  employer 
or  other  person  having  control  of  any  establishment  or  premises  where  children  imd<>r 
sixteen  years  of  a^  are  employed  who  shall  neglect  to  have  and  keep  on  file  the  cer- 
tificate described  in  section  2  of  this  act  or  to  show  the  same,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
such  children  so  employed,  to  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
when  demanded  durinig  the  usual  business  hours,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollMU.    [1911  C 119  s  5] 

SNFORCEICBNT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  school  authorities. — ^The  provisions  of  section  4707  of  the  Cieneial 
Statutes  [G  S  r  1902  s  4707]  shall  be  applicable  to  sections  one,  two,  and  three  of  this  act 
*    *    *    [1911  C  119  8  6] 

VACATION   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Vacation  certificates  may  be  granted  children  from  14  to  16;  physical  requirements, — Xnj 
child  in  good  physical  condition,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  appli- 
cation in  person  to  the  secretary  or  an  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  employment,  shall  be  granted  a  temporary  or  vacation  certificate,  permitting 
the  employment  of  said  child  during  the  summer  vacation.    [1913  C  211] 


FORMS  USED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 

CERTIFICATE  LAW. 

|The  words  in  italics  are  as  entered  by  hand  on  the  blank  farms,  but  all  names  and  addresses,  except  that 
of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  are  fictitious.  Lines!  nclosed  in  brackets  [  ]  ai«  inter- 
polated and  do  not  appear  in  the  forms  as  used.] 

[Form,  1.    See  p.  13.] 

INFOKMATIOIT  CABD 

Town,    Hartford;   date,    December  1, 191S. 

Name  of  child.    MarvBausman. 

Post-offlce  address,    Grove    Street.  No.    91. 

Place  of  birth,    Ru»$Ui;   date  of  birth,    November  17,1899. 

Name  of  father,     WUUam:   name  of  mother,    Sara. 

£  vidence  of  age,    passport  and  sworn  statement  of  mocker. 

Evidence  of  education,    transcript— -passed  legal  test. 

Sdiool,    Heru-y  Barnard;   grade,     v;    teacher.    Hiss  Mason,    (FMAed  fifA  prod*  also  in  BodUster.) 

PhysicaJ  condition,    good. 

Hair,    dark  brown;   eyes,    brown;   complexion,    medium;   hekht,    smatt. 

Certificate .series    F,   No.    5262;   notice  to  attend No. . 

Name  of  employer .    Brown^  Smith  A  Co.;   address,    OrandStreeL 
Mother  appeared. 


[Form  2.    See  p.  14.] 

TRANSCRIPT  FROM  REGISTER. 

From  the  register  of  the  Hsnrf  Barnard  Schod. 

It  appears  that 

Mary  Bausman 

attended  the    Henru  Barnard    School  from    January  ff,    1913,  to    November  t7, 191S; 
has  completed  the  studies  required  in  said  sdiool  for  the    V  grade; 
was  bom  in    Russia   on  the    17th    day  of    November,  1899; 
^4)  the  father's  name  is    WUliam,   and  resides  at    Qrove    (Street),    P4    (No.). 
>ated  at    Hartford,  November  27, 19/5. 

HENRY  D.  QBAHA  M, 
Superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher. 
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[Form  8.    8«e  p.  14.] 
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[Form  Say  iMMSic.    See  p.  14.] 

a.  Hov  many  pints  fn  a  quart?    Twc. 

U.  Hov  many  laet  in  three  yBr^st    Nine. 

II  H<nr  many  quarts  in  three  pecks?     Twentprfour. 

^  Wiite- 

^e,   H  peon  i  nontkt. 

whea  last  at  school  and  what  Rrade?    LaH  June;  in  Hgk  fiftk. 

What  is  your  fiather's  name?    LauiM  Regan. 

Wb»t  is  your  father's  bosineGS?     TeamtUr. 

Where  do  you  intend  to  work?    At  Beck  Se  Janet^  hoxfaetorf. 

What  b  the  name  of  this  State?    OrnneeHevt. 

Write  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
8%ndaa. 


TftandoyJ 
Friittg. 

14.  Read: 

I  hare  a  little  shadow 
That  goes  in  and  out  with  me 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him 
Is  more  than  I  can  see. 


(Form  4.    See  p.  15.] 

Harvard,    Conn.,    Nooember  90, 19/5. 
To  the  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 
DuKsa: 

II  ManRoMaman   obtains  a  legal  certificate  before    December  t^    lintend  to  employ  hte  her. 

(date) 

BROWN,  SMITH   A   CO. 
(Signature  of  person  or  company  intending  to  employ.) 


[Form  ff .    See  p.  15.] 

[SEAL.] 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

TOWN  clerk's  CEBTOnCATK  OF  AGE. 

THIS  CKBTirncs 
That  it  appears  on  record  in  this  office 

dsat    PderH.Refon     was  bom  in     New  Bixven^Ccnneetkut,   on  the     9th     day  of  Julj/,1900,     and 

(name)  (town)  (State  or  country) 

6ttt  Ait  parents*  names  were    I/mitRvifan   and   Jane  Petermn. 
(hiiorber) 

Attest:  FLORENCE  80PRI8, 


DatKlat    New  Haven    this    lefh   day  of  September,  t9H. 


AeeiUant  Regiatrar. 


[Form  6.    See  p.  15.] 

EMPLOTVENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

Sara  IKatwrnan 

Hakes  the  following  statement: 

L  Thatthe  was  bom  in    Rnaeia. 

lThat«heisa   reeideni   of  the    United  StaUa   and  of  the  State  of    ConneelietU. 

3.  That  the  resides  at   94  0rove   Street,  in  the  city  of   Harford. 

4.  That  «he  is  the   mother   of    Mary  Rau$mant   and  that  the  said    Mary   Is  here  present. 
{.Thatsaid    Marw   was  bom  at    Rutsia,    on  the    17th   day  of    November,  1899. 

(Signed:)         SARA  RAUSMAN. 
3tst6ofCoanectieiit,(3oimtyof  Hartford,   ss: 

On  this  IM  day  of    December,  1919,   penonaUy  qipeared  the  above  subscribed  and  made  oath  tha 
tb*  above  statement  is  true. 

.  LBNORE  M.  JAMES, 

Notary  PtibUc. 
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[Form  7.    See  p.  IG.] 
[The  text  of  the  l*w  is  printed  on  the  beck  of  eedi  copy.] 

For  parent;  not  good  for  employer  longer  than  one  week. 

EMPLOYMENT  CEETinCATB. 

[SEAL.]  Chapter  110,  Public  Acts  of  1011. 

OmcE  or  State  Boaed  or  BcxTCATioif , 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Habtpobd,   December  l,  t91S. 
Series       Na 

THIS  CEETimU  THAT 

MarfRautmaM 
(name) 

of    Hartford,  Conneetkut, 
(town)       (State) 

Jl)  was  bom  at   Ru»»ia   on  the   17tk   day  of    November,  1899,   and  is  over  foorteen  years  of  age; 
2)  can  read  with  ftvoUHj.  write  simple  sentences  legibly,  and  perform  the  operations  of  fundamental 
Bs  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions; 
does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for  employment; 
the  address  of  father  is    wiUiam,  94  Grove  Street, 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

.      Signed  CHA8.  D.  HIKE, 

(hi  triplicate.)  (agent) 


S 


- [Perforated.]    

The  child  named  below  can  be  lawftilly  employed  only  by  the  employer  named  in  the  certificate. 
For  employer;  good  only  for   Broum,  Smith  A  Co.    (employer). 

EMPLOTMBRT  CEETIPICATE. 

[SEAL.]  Chapter  110,  Public  Acts  of  1011. 

OmcE  or  State  Boaed  op  EovcATioir, 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Haettoed,   December  l ,  i915. 
Series       No.  

THIS  CEETXriES  THAT 

(name) 

of    Hartford,  Comuctkui, 
(town)       (State) 

ri)  wasbomat    Russia   on  the    llik   day  of    November,  1S99.   and  is  over  fourteen  years  of  aee: 
(2)  can  read  with  faoili^,  write  simple  sentences  legibly,  and  perform  the  operations  of  fkmdamental 
rules  of  arithmetic  with  relatian  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fractfons; 
does  not  appear  to  be  phy^cally  unfit  for  employment; 
the  address  of  father  is     wmiam,  94  Orove  Street. 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Signed  CHAS,  D.  HIKE, 

(in  tripUcate.)  (agent) 


n 


[Perforated.]    

Has  obtained  employment  at     Brown,  Smith  it  Co. 
For  the  State  board  of  education. 

employment  CEBTIPICATE. 

[SEAL.]  Chapter  110,  Public  Acts  of  1011. 

Oppice  op  State  Boaed  op  Education, 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Haetpoed,   December  1,  191S. 

Series       No.  

this  ceetipies  that 

MaryRaueman 
(name) 

of    Hartford,  OmneetiaU, 
(town)       (State) 

1)  was  bom  at   RxusUi   on  the    nth   day  of    November,  1899,   and  is  over  fourteen  years  of  age; 

2)  can  read  with  facility,  write  simple  sentences  legibly,  and  perform  the  operations  of  fundamental 
es  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fracaons; 

does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for  employment; 
the  address  of  father  is    wiaUim,  94  Orove  Street. 

(If  no  faXtter,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Signed  CHAS.  D.  HIKE, 

(in  triplicate.)  (agent) 


mil 


\^ 
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[Form  8.    8«e  p.  17.) 

Sfllan  al  odc*  to  StaU  Board  of  EducatioD,  Hartlbrd,  ConiMctkmt. 

Reed.  Dec,  M,  191S, 

KOnCE  or  OOMMENCKMEMT  OF  KMPLOTMKNT. 

Swtion  S,  cfaapttf  119,  Public  Acts  1911. 

Habttobd,  Conn.,    Deeember  1 ,  191$. 
(town)  (data) 

Thb  Dotttes  tbe  Steto  board  of  wliifcatioo  that  the  employmeot  of    MvfRausman,    whose  oertiflcate 
■nlMr  fa  FSiSi,   dgned  by    Seerdarp  Bbu,    oommenoea  on  the   iti  oiutumher. 

(Signed)  BROWH,  SMITH  A  CO. 

(Finn  name.)  C.  Y.A. 


[Form  9.    See  p.  17.] 

MOnCE  or  TERMINATION  Or  EMPLOTlfKNT. 

Section  S,  diapter  119,  PnbUo  Acts  1911. 


IlAmTroRD,  Comr.,  Jawuarf  S,  1914, 
(town)  (date) 


TUi  Dotmn  the  State  board  of  edocatiao  that  the  employiiiait  of    Man  Jg^Mii— ,    whoae  oertiflcate 
■miNr  fa  ^SSSf ,    rigpttd  by    SeereUarff  Bbu,    terminated  on  the   5tf  ^Januarf. 


(Signed)  BROWN,  SMITH  Ji  CO., 

(Firm  nana.)  C.  r.  A. 


[Form  10.    See  p.  17.) 

Df  POBTANT  NOnCK. 

Chi^ter  119,  PnbUo  Acts  of  1911. 

8k.  S.  ETvy  amplojer  reoeiTing  a  oertiflcate  isBoed  under  the  proviiiooB  of  this  act  shall  pronytly 
BitifT  the  State  board  of  education,  in  writing,  in  the  form  prescribed  and  upon  a  blanlc  furnished  bv 
■id  Dovd,  of  the  time  of  commencement  of  the  emplo]rment  oi  any  child  thereunder  and,  whenew  such 
sapto^ment  termlnatea  b^nv  sndi  child  attains  tne  age  of  dxteen  years,  of  the  time  of  the  tenninatioo 
•(■Mb  employment.    Evary  pcewn  violating  any  proviaioo  of  this  section  shall  be  flned  not  more  than 

Bfaaksarelnclowuii  herewith. 


[Form  11.    See  p.  18.) 

Janmmrf  7, 1914, 
Ml  CEAMLEa  D.  Hon,  Harttad. 
DeaxSir: 

Mmf  Bmutmmm,    whose  certiflcate  is  series    F,   No.    5l0f ,    asks  that  a  copy  be  sent  to    Rankin  di 
€$,,  wbtn  ake    is  now  employed. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  RAU8MA  N, 

iFatker.) 
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[Form  in.    See  p.  18.] 
(The  text  of  the  law  is  piinted  on  the  back  of  each  copy.] 

For  parent;  not  good  for  employer  longer  than  one  week. 

EMPLOTMBNT  CESTOICATX. 

[SKAL.]  Chapter  119,  Public  Acts  of  1911. 

OrncE  or  State  Boabd  or  Educahoh, 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Habhord,   December  t,  10/5. 
Series    F,    No.    S9Si,  

THIS  CEBTiriES  THAT 

Marv  Raiuman 
(name) 

of    Hartford,  Conneetkui, 
(town)       (State) 

51)  was  bom  at   Ruteia   on  the    17th   day  of   Novernber,  1899,   and  is  over  14  years  of  age; 
2)  can  read  with  fiaoility,  write  simple  sentences  legibly,  and  perform  the  operations  of  fandameotal 
es  of  arithmetic  with  reuttion  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fraotaaos; 

(3)  does  not  appear  to  be  phy^cally  unfit  for  employment; 

(4)  the  address  of  father  is    IFi/Iiam,  BJ^  Orove  Street. 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Sinied                CHAS.  D.  HINE, 
(hi  triplicate)  (agent)  

Copy  of  Series    F,  No.  SteSf    issued    January  5, 19U.    Secretary,    Chas.  D.  Hint. 
[Perforated.]    

The  diild  named  below  can  be  lawfully  employed  only  by  the  employe  named  in  the  certificate. 

For  employer;  good  cnly  for   Rankin  A  Co. 

(employer). 

EMPLOYMENT  CESTIPICATB. 

[SEAL.]  Chapter  119,  Public  Acts  of  1911. 


Series    F,   No.    8Mt, 


OrncE  OF  State  Boabd  of  Education, 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Habtfokd,   December  1, 19/5. 


THIS  CEBTinES  THAT 

Mary  Rautman 
(name) 

of   Hartford,  Connecticut, 
(town)        (State) 

in  was  bom  at   Rueeia   on  the    17th   day  of   November,  1899,   and  is  over  14  years  of  age: 
2)  can  read  with  faciUtv,  write  simple  sentences  l^bly.  and  perform  the  operations  of  randameatal 
es  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions; 

(3)  does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for  employment; 

(4)  the  address  of  father  is     WUliam,  94  Orove  StreH. 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Siened  CHAS.  D.  HINB, 

(hi  t^licate)  (agent) 

Secretary. 
[Across  the  face:] 
Copy  of  Series    F,  No.  SS6i,    issued    January  8,  1914.    Secretary    Chae.  D.  Hine. 

[Perforated.] 

Has  obtained  employment  at.  Rankin  A  Co. 
For  the  State  board  of  educatl<m. 

EMPLOYMENT  CEBTDICATE. 

[SEAL.]  Chapter  119,  Public  Acts  of  1911. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Education, 
Room  42,  Capitol,  Habtfobd,   December  /,  19/5. 
Series    F,    No.    S96t, 

this  certifies  that 

MoTf  Raueman 
(name) 

of    Hartford,  Connecticut, 
(town)        (State) 

1)  was  bora  at   Rueeia   on  the    17ih   day  of  November,  1899,   and  isx>ver  14  years  of  a^; 

2)  can  read  with  facility,  write  simple  sentences  legibly,  and  perform  the  operaUcms  of  fundamental 
es  of  arithmetic  with  relation  both  to  whole  numbers  and  fractums; 

(3)  does  not  appear  to  be  physically  unfit  for  emplojrment; 

(4)  the  address  of  father  is    wiUiam,  94  Orove  Street, 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Signed  CHAS.  D.  HINE, 

(in  tr^licate)  (agent) 

Secretary. 
[Across  the  facej 
Copy  of  Series  r.  No.  SM$S,    issued    January  8,  1914.    Secretary,    Chat.  D.  Hine. 


rul( 
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(Form  18.    flee  p.  U.] 
[Ttiie  text  of  tbe  Iftw  Is  printed  on  tbe  iNiek  of  eteb  eopy.] 

SUMMMMrTACLnOK  CEBTIflC41B— iTOIKB  TO  TAMMMt. 

pUL]  Cbi9>tar2U,  PobllsAetioriOlS. 

OfflOB  or  8TATB    BOABD  Or  EDUC^TIOir. 

Room  43,  Capitol,  Habtvobd,   /ihmAS,  W8. 
SciHF.No.  4964^ 

Toptreotof 

Arthur  Afrea, 

Y«aan  benby  notifled  that  your  ofaild  named  abore  most  return  to  school  at  the  beKtaminf  of  the  fdl 
tMS,  Otyteniber    S,  1915. 

The  8TATB  Boabd  or  EnvcATioir, 
By  CHA8.  D.  HINB. 
(•cent,  lecretary) 


[Perforated.] 

The  holder  of  this  oertlAoate  must  return  to  school  September   S,  10/5. 

Tfae  ehid  named  below  can  be  lawftilly  employed  only  by  the  empk^yer  named  in  the  oertilleate. 

ForoqiloTw;  food  only  for    Fvrmgnt  Ffmrnirg. 

(employer) 

SUinCK&-VACATION  EMPLOTMXMT  CSBTHlCAn. 

tBAL.]  Chapter  211,  Public  Acts  of  1913. 


tateF^No.   49H' 


OmcB  or  State  Boaed  or  EnvcAnoir. 
Room  43,  Caproi.,  Haettoed,   Jwmtt,  19/5. 


THB  CEETiriBS  THAT 

ilrOar  ilfret 


r 


( 

of    Wktertmrft  Ooumtdkut, 
(town)       (State) 

(l)«tsbofnat    JfamfatMOi,    on  the  Mft   day  of   Jm19,189$,    and  is  over  14  years  of  a«e; 
(2)  nipcars  to  be  in  TOod  physical  condition; 
(1)06  address  of  fslherb     Watertmrf. 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Signed  CBAS.  D.  HIKE. 

(hi  duplicate)  (agent,  secretary) 

[Periorated.] 

Has  obtained  employment  at   J'iifrsfl  Ftmmirf. 

For  the  State  boaid  of  education 

SUMMSE-TAGATION  EMPLOTMKNt  CXETIFICATB. 

fBAL.]  Chapter  211,  Publio  Acts  of  1913. 


aateF^No.   4M4. 


OmcB  or  State  Boaed  or  Education, 
Room  43,  Caprol,  Haettoed,   JuneiS,  19/5. 


THIS  CEETimS  THAT 

Artkut  Avrta 
(name) 

of    WuUrhun,  Omaecficttl, 
(town)        (State) 

vasbornat    JfkmgaiuAj    on  the  M   day  of   JtUp,  1898,   and  is  over  14  years  of  age; 
vpean  to  be  in  good  physical  conditian; 
tbeaddres  of  faSber  to    Wte^mrf. 

(If  no  father,  mother  or  guardian.) 

Signed  CHA8.  D.  BINS. 

(in  duplicate)  (agent,  secretary) 
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(Form  14.    See  p.  19.] 
[One  copy  is  for  the  ohfld,  one  for  the  employer,  and  one  for  the  State  boaid  of  educatkn.] 

[SBAL.] 

No.  030.  Jmme  11, 19M. 


That  there  Is  evidence  on  file  in  this  ofHoe  showing  that 

rknnieAttbatt 
(name) 
is  oyer  sixteen  yean  of  ago. 

CHAS,  D.  HIKB, 

AxQOt. 
Name  of  father,   Jamet  Abbott, 
ResMenoe,    968  Hifktand  Avenue. 
Character  of  evidence,   town  clerk'a  certificate. 


[Perforated.] 


[SEAL.] 

No.  930.  /KIM  il,  1914. 

THIS  CKBIUmS 

That  there  is  evidence  on  file  in  this  office  showing  that 

liini^AbboU 
(name) 
is  over  sixteen  years  of  ago. 

CHA8,D.HINE, 

Agoiit. 
Name  of  father,   Janut  Abbott. 
Residence,   S6s  Highland  A  venue. 
Character  of  evidence,   town  elerk*$  eertifkate. 


[Perforated.] 


[SEAL.] 

No.  930.  Jmne  11,1914. 

THIS  CEBTIFIS8 

That  there  is  evidence  oo  file  in  this  office  showing  that 

I^ntnie  Abbott 
(name) 
is  over  sixteen  years  of  a&e. 

CEAS.D.HINB, 

Agents 
Name  of  father,   James  AbboU. 
Residence,   S68  highland  Avenue, 
Character  of  evidence,   townderVicertifieate, 
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[Form  IS.   Sanp.  3S.] 

BMir  cafitt  u  DU7  b«  necMor;  an  b>  be  diatribalcd  to  each  mmnHfatar  bj  tha  Kbool  board 
ol  lbs  lawn  pnvlous  lo  tha  Snt  dBj  ot  Bepttmbn, 

(Ocml  SUtulii  nl  Connecticut,  cnldiai  of  IWII.) 

ADwDdHl  by  cbapter  11,  PubHc  Acta  of  IMT,  and  cbapts  183,  Public  Acta  oI  IfllS, 


m  of  eadi  school  d 

RMk  dlitiici,  on  Uw  first  T 


■thtKboalTisitanaf 


M,  PabUc . 


a  1S03;  cbaplcr  31,  Publli 

ol  mi. 


Df  IBOT;  tnd  d^)t«rlK3,PDbUc.4 


_  nSi.  Enmacntkiu  In  Dmuolldatod  dlitrtcta.    8iC.  1.  Stotko 

d  bri^ptaMollba  Public  Ada  ol  1103  at  uncndid  b;  aactlaii  tiro  of  chaplar  31  < 
DOT  la  hcnby  amended  loradu  bllam;  Town  •dtool  commltlMB  ahall  annually  q 

1,  In  Beptamberotncbyear,  asoertalD  tbenunaandacaoIaTerTiienba  0 

_  _. . — ■..iik.i — tonich  (oonon  tbeflittTiHadayoIaalifiiuotli. 

, numtb  of  Baptsu 

a  tar  aocb  nonattendance  and,  II : 


Itftslun  la  hcnby  amended  loradas  bliows;  Town 
■onpoMni  sboatwU,  In  BeiitembaTot«cbyear,as<H      ...    . 
ndmilailit«n  nBra  of  age  vhaBballboloiig  tonich  (oonon 
nnotaltradlngicboolduriDcaaldi — 


, , —Public 

Ms  ihall  annually  qipoint  one  or 

and  *ca  ol  averr  nnon  over  tour 

flittTneadayoIaaldnuotli.   Ilany 

at  an  emplojMI  at  labor,  tlw 


nftvllnnetloDllM. 

)IMa.-rntaat  tba  m 

w  ncmi  raqulnd  br  Oone 
h  Iba  iduola  ol  tba  iowni 


rlacctalmpnqierlr  leUuuad.andlodnttaam.Mo , , 

I  Ihecgraptrallcr,  CO  cr  bekre  tlwIUtbrflMMmber  anunall;,  acertiflcBt*  In  which  lbs  numbar  of  panooa 
all  be  inaatuj  in  wwd*  at  lull  lenfth,  irtiich  ibaU  be  sworn  to  labitantially  aooodlng  to  the  iDrm  pte- 

in  aD  raapecta  according  to  law,  tbe  sebaol  board  can  not  make 
IW.    FalluTB  to  make  nich  ratumi  will  Ibrtslt  ell  moatj 

,, -_ ^ „ — . column  a,  the  glTca  name 

dciilldmdtbe  ace  oteame;lnaolDmn3,  where  tbe  duld  ta  now  attending  scluwl;  ilnot  attending  any 
(boDl  nite  In  oohiDUi  4  tbe  name  ot  emplorcr  or  reaacoi  br  nonatlandaiue,  ir  not  amployal  Indicating 
'^ -" -dumbbr"D"Bndlmtwcllebr"I.'' 


. 

1 

3 

. 

CUldreD. 

Attaudanc. 

Name  or 

•^^-fir"" 

Nan.... 

Aga. 

Town. 

Dlitrlct. 

Private 
achool. 

•=■■ 



IlKnbyccrtlly  that  IbavetarefullTenamBnted.acaardlnKlo  taw,  all  pemna over  bur  and  u 

Jlnefaitwllliin  the scbool  district,  In  lbs  town  o1 ,  and  Bnd  that  on  tbe  flnl 

"fteBb*,  A.  D.  IS. ...,  than  weie  of  such  peraons,  mldlng  la  and  beloDgIng  lo  aald  district, 

,Eii 

^^lUi da;  of ,  A.  D.ID ,  penonallf  appeared  the  aboTa-named  and  made  oath  to  the 

"nofthetborarataiiibyfalniiahecrlbed.   fietweme, 

,  Notary  PubUo. 
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(Fomi  16.    8«e  p.  29.) 

[BBIDOEFOBT  8CBOOL  mUMMUTOE^S  BULITK.) 


Rwidflnoe  S«pt.  1. 

NmnMsofptrat 
orgnird^and 

Agt. 

Whco  last  in  scbooL 

Employer. 

R«a8Dolior 

NameofschooL 

Mo. 

Year. 

nonattepd" 
ance. 

BcsldeootOctl, 
previoos  7«ar. 

[Form  17.   8m  p.  29.) 

[smiDOEPOBT  OmCB  CENSUS  RBOORD.) 


Dist. 

Address. 

Chfldren  19.... 

Remarks. 

< 

< 
m 

[Form  18.    See  p.  30.] 
1913. 

lODDUTOirN  OTT  SCHOOL  MSfBICT. 


Mynameis Myageis 

I  am  In  Grade In  the SchooL 

My  fother's  name  is 

He  lives  at  number , Street. 

I  have  brothers  and  sisters  as  follows: 


Names. 


Age. 


Where  at  work  or  at  school. 
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IPorm  19.   See  p.  31.] 


^ite  of  notion    JUraorf  7, 1914. 

Nameofebfld,    OomeetOna 3€9aia. 

of pMBPtpr gMfdliB,    Itejf. 

olblrih  Of  Child,   tu^, 
nsteofbirtliofcdiild,    Novtmber  H,199Q, 
fa^eatlgated  by    J?.  JT  F^rweii. 
Seotto   SLPmtridt't   School,    Bar^ori. 

CHA8.  D.  HlNEf  8§cretmTf  aees^- 


o 

3  tl 
S  «=- 

I  II 

PS 


►,  Na    5. 

Dateofnottoe,  FAruarf7,1914. 
Town,   Hatthrd, 
Name  of  child,    OmeettiM  SedOe. 

Name  of  parent  •f-foapdtaB,    TVNiy. 

Address,  5£  W^enStreeL 

Place  of  birth  of  child,   Itaif. 

Date  of  birth  of  child,    Himmbtr  14, 1S99, 

Inyesiigatedby    S.  M.  FkrtMiL 

Sent  to   at,  Patrtck*9   School,    Hartford, 

CHAS.  D,  H1NE,  aeeretarf  agmt. 
Final  acUoo 


3 
I 


D,Na.    JL 


ATRHDAKCS  XOTICK. 


Attendance  blank  11. 


To    Tbrn^SmwiOm,   parent  er  gnaidiBB,    St  Warren  Street. 

OmcB  or  Stats  Boabd  or  Education, 

Room  42,  Capitol,  HAvrroBo. 

UBdff  the  nrovisioos  of  diapter  36  of  the  PubUc  Acts  of  1906  the  State  board  of  ednntion  has  asoert^ 
that  your  chud    Qmeettina,  whose  age  is  said  to  be   14,    has  not  sufficient  edocatloa  to  warrant   her 
liarfc^  school  to  be  employed. 

AMD  TOT7  ABS  HKREBT  NOTiriBD 

toeauMaaSd    CmteeiOna    to  attend    8t,Patrkk'$   School  regnlarly  in  the  town  of    Hartford   nntllyoa 
have  ebCaiiifid  a  oertiflcatelk-om  the  State  board  of  edocaUon  that  the  edooatUiQ  of  said    OomeetthM  is 
satMaetory  to  said  board. 
Dated    PUmary  7, 1914, 

Thv  Stats  Boako  or  Education. 
By  CHAS,  D,  HINE,  Secretary  itaageat. 
[Law  on  rerena.] 


[Form  90.    See  p.  32.] 


[SEAL.] 

Ta   Mukim  Jt  Cb,,  Hartford,  Omni. 

who  stated  thai   ahe   was'to  be  employed 


Habtfosd,   Jamiary /5, 101^. 


DsAB  Sib:  On  Janmarv  6   an  employment  certificate,  No.   SMf,  Seriea  F,   was  issued  to    Ifarf 

tod  that   ahe   was  to  be  employed  by  your  firm. 
Kindly  flU  oat  the  enekwed  notice  of  commencement  or  employment  and  return  same  to  this  ofllce  at 


note  section  3  of  the  endoaed  copy  of  the  law. 

Yours,  truly. 


(Ek.) 


(Form  21.    See  p.  32.] 


Stats  Boabd  op  Education. 
By  CHAS.  D,  HINE, 

Secretary. 


[SEAL.] 

Habtpobd,  ilprfZ  19, 191^. 
To  Smart,  Weeka  <&  Co.,  Hartford,  Cofim. 

Dbab  Sib:  On    Jfordk  //    an  employment  certificate.  No.    5Mf,  Seriea  F,   was  issued  to    Jforf 
^^mammu,   who  stated  that   eke   was  to  be  emploved  by  your  firm. 
MarjfBauaman   has  since  applied  for  a  copy  of  \er   certificate,  stating  that   Ae   has  secured  another 


Kindly  fin  out  the  enclosed  notice  of  termination  of  employment  and  return  same  to  this  office  at  once. 
Please  note  section  3  of  the  encloeed  copy  of  the  law. 

Yours,  truly, 

Stats  Boabd  or  Edxtcation. 
By  CHAS.  D,  HINE, 
(Edc)  Secretary. 
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[Form  92.    See  p.  32.] 

DBAS  8m:  Please  infbrm  me  oo  the  attadiedpottelwhexeyoarohfld   MkrfRautman  is  now  employed. 

The  oertiflcate  number  Is 

Ifnotemployed,  where  Is   tk4   attending  school? 

Yours,  truly. 

Stats  Boasd  or  EDucATioir. 
CHAS,  D.  HINB, 
(Folded.) 
Tothe 

State  board  of  education, 
Room  42,  Capitol, 
HARTFORD, 
Coonecticut. 


rPorm  29,  iMMSic.    See  p.  32.] 
(Rei^erse  of  lower  half  of  above  postal  card.] 

SSTLT  ON  THIS  SIDK. 

Town 

Date 

Signature 

Address 


[Form  28.    See  p.  36.] 

Date,    Fd/rumtTf  10, 191^. 
Town,   Afuema. 
Name  of  firm,    J.  W,  C.  Co. 
Post  ofnoe,   Ansonia,  Omn, 
Business,   manufacturing  epdtU. 
Supt.,    Jamet  Leonard, 
No.  hands  employed.   175. 

No.  between  14  and  if , boys;   4   girls. 

No.  certificates:  Town  dark, ;  teadier, ;  agent,   4. 

No.  certificates  required,   none. 

No.  employed  nncfor  14. haya; girls. 

(Names  00  reverse  side.) 

(Form  24 .    See  p.  36.) 
[The  spaces  left  blank  here  are  not  usually  filled  out.) 

CONNSCTICXTT  STATE  BOASD  Or  EDTTCATION. 

Agent,   Stephen  Wise. 

Town,    Ansonia. 

Date  of  visit,    Februarp  10, 1914. 

1.  Name  of  firm.   /.  W.  C.  Co. 

2.  Business,    manu/Mcturert  of  ejfeiett. 

3.  Name  of  superintendent,  James  Leonard;    P.  O.  address,    Ansonia,  Conn. 

4.  Number  of  hands  employed,    176;   number  betweenl4  and  16,   8   boys;   4   girlsi 

5.  Is  record  book  used? 

6.  Certificates  of  ace  by  town  derk, ;  teacher, ;  agents,   4. 

Certificates  of  age  inveeticated. ;  required, 

7.  Number  under  14  emplojreo;  0;  boys,  0:  girls,  0. 

Action  taken  by  agent 

Result 

8.  Number  between  14  and  16  unable  to  read ;  any  language ;  English 

0.  Does  town  maintaii)  evening  school? 

10.  Hours  per  week, Is  evening  work  required? 

11.  Average  wages  per  week, 


[Form  2ff .    See  p.  35.) 


ESTABUSHMSNTS  EMPLOTINQ  CHILDBSN  14  TO  16. 


Town,   Ansonia, 
Date.   JunelS,191S. 
Name  of  firm,  /.  W.  C.  Co, 
Address,   Ansonia,  Conn. 
Business,    m'nf'g  eyelets. 

Children  14-16  at  last  Inspection. boys;   6  girls. 

Children  14-16  without  legal  oertiflcates,  0  boys;  0  girls. 
Inspected  (dates),    February  10, 1914. 

(OTSS.) 

Ftbruanf  10, 1914, 4  firU, 
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No.  towns,   11. 


[Form  5M.    8m  p.  98.] 
Stephen  WUe,  Jm^'f,  t9t4, 

▲OBHT'S  BBPOBT. 

Lttbor. 
Vlstti^kRi. 


Employed. 


1.  KfrtaWWimento: 

No.  mmibctiirJng,     7. 

No.  mcreaottte 

No.  meehanicol 

(Khflroocopations 


Under  14. 


U  to  16. 


Having 
cert's. 


jW 


Not  hav- 
ing oert's. 


ineffaOy 
employed 


2.  Spcdy  cases  investigated,    f. 


Con- 
tinued 

New 
appli- 
cations. 

Total. 

Applications. 

Certifi- 
cates 
issued. 

Total. 

Notices 
to  at- 
tend 

school. 

State- 

Re- 
jected. 

Con- 
tinued. 

ments 
of  age. 

ICcrtlflcatiKofage 

65 

178 

*4S 

S6 

100 

87 

*4S 

10 

S6 

LTtmeaOaDs: 

NmrtMr, 

Bcsnltineach, 

number  ofcertificaUe  refused  on  aeeount  ofpkjfieeai  dimtbUity,  none; 
number  weopue  ofeertifieutee  ieeued.  183, 
iNoBibcroflettss,    483, 


i  Nirabfr  o( days  occupied  in  issuing  certificates. 


Town. 


Days. 


Number 
of  appli- 
cants. 


4FOnn  97.    See  p.  13.] 


OmCB  9TATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
EMFLOTMENT. 


Wbsi  Sallying  for  an  employmont  certificate  the  fc^owing  are  neceasary  conditions: 

L  TliepBvent  must  appear  in  person  with  the  child. 

1  SatBMctory  evidaooe  of  child's  age  must  be  presented.    Town  clerk's  or  registrar's  certificate  is 


3.  A  transcript  tram  register  of  school  last  attended  jdving  ai^  and  grade  must  be  furnished. 

4.  Aflonnoe  In  writing  of  definite  employment  by  ftnn  or  perron  must  bo  presented. 
Applitationcan  be  made  to— 


(Form  28.    See  p.  33.] 
Town 


% Address , 

Drta  of  birth Certificate  No School Grade. 

Daeriptioo 

Lot  employed  at Data  of  leaving Reason 


Date. 


Placed  with— 


Nature  of  occupation. 


Left. 


Date. 


Reason. 


1 
1< 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Childben's  Bubeau, 
Washington,  March  18, 1915, 

Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  needs  of  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  special  provision  for  this  mifor- 
tonate  class  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  District.  At  the  request  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  the  Care 
of  the  Feeble-mindedy  the  Children's  Bureau  undertook  to  secure  a 
list  of  known  cases  of  mentally  defective  persons  resident  in  the  Dis- 
trict who  for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  community  were  in 
need  of  custodial  care.  The  following  report  is  based  upon  the 
information  thus  gathered.  Also  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
brid  statements  as  to  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  in  general 
and  public  provision  therefor  have  been  added. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Emma  O.  Limdberg,  social 

service  expert  of  the  bureau,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Katharine 

F.  Lenroot  and  Miss  Nettie  B.  Browne. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathkop,  Chief. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN  THE  DISTRIQ  OF  COLURBLL 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  dtudy  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  mental  defec- 
tiT^iess  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  a  citizens'  committee.  This  committee  of  about  40  persons,  organ- 
ized imder  the  leadership  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club,  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  yarious  philanthropic  and  social  agencies  and 
institutions  of  the  District  whose  dealings  with  the  problems  of 
the  community  have  made  them  realize  the  urgent  need  for  secur- 
ing an  institution  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
defectives. 

Reports  of  organizations  and  institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  repeatedly  stated  the  necessity  for  proper  custodial  provision. 
The  District  Board  of  Charities  in  its  annual  report  for  1914  presents 
need  as  follows: 


We  again  urge  the  importance  of  providing  proper  fetcilitieB  for  the  s^jegation  and 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  This  Ib  a  question  which  is  receiving  active  attention 
thiDQ^ut  the  entire  country.  It  is  now  generally  realized  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  handling  this  problem  is  to  provide  permanent  custodial  care  where  this 
<km  may  be  safely  segregated  from  the  community  and  prevented  from  reproducing 
their  kind.  The  Distiict  of  Columbia  has  at  present  no  provision  within  its  confines 
for  the  csae  of  this  class.  About  100  are  cared  for  under  contract  in  institutions  located 
in  Pomsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  and  a  few  older  persons  are  cared  for  in 
the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  reports  as  follows: 

ProvisiDn  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory 
CQDdition  as  a  year  ago  and  for  many  years  preceding.  While  bills  have  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  for  several  years  intended  to  establish  a  training  school  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia  for  feeble-minded  children,  none  has  been  enacted.  The  need 
of  each  an  institution  is  espediJly  urgent,  as  no  training  school  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
Bdnded  colored  children  of  this  District  is  available  elsewhere. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  after 
describing  cases  of  inmates  who  are  in  the  institution,  not  because 
they  are  old  but  because  of  mental  or  physical  infirmity,  says: 

Under  these  conditions  can  this  institution  be  made  all  that  the  public  intends  it 
Efaall  be— all  that  the  Board  of  Charities  have  constantly  striven  to  make  it — a  home? 
Bat  relief  from  these  anomalous  conditions  is  obviously  only  to  be  found  in  the  exe- 
catkm  of  the  board's  plan  to  have  a  separate  institution  for  each  distinct  class  of  its 
d«!pe&dents. 
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8  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  trustees  of  the  National  Training  School  for  (Colored)  Girls 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Charities: 

The  attention  of  Congrees  should  be  invited  to  the  necessity  of  caring  for  feeble- 
minded colored  girls.  In  the  past  many  such  have  been  sent  to  this  school  becaoBe 
of  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  institution  to  care  for  them.  Manifestly  this  is  not  the 
place;  no  progress  is  made  with  them,  and  their  presence  is  a  decided  drawback. 

The  superintendent  of  the  same  institution  states  in  her  report:      i 

I  would  advise  legislation  providing  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  colored  girls, 
whom  we  are  reasonably  sure,  from  direct  knowledge  of  such  ca9e6,  will  become  the 
helpless  mothers  of  successive  ill^timate  children. 

The  data  gathered  in  regard  to  conditions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia furnish  evidence  bearing  on  the  many  phases  of  this  problem — 
the  individual  suffering  and  degeneration,  the  burden  to  families,  the 
handicap  to  the  school  system,  and  the  danger  to  the  whole  com- 
munity resulting  from  the  lack  of  proper  provision  for  those  suffering 
from  mental  defect. 

In  view  of  the  close  relationship  between  mental  defect  and  problems 
of  child  welfare,  the  library  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  collecting 
material  pertaining  to  all  phases  of  the  subject  of  mental  defect, 
including  reports  of  institutions.  This  material  is  at  the  service  of 
those  interested  in  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

DEFINITION  OF  "MENTAL  DEFECTIVES." 

The  term  *' 'mental  defect''  implies  congenital  defect  or  defect 
occurring  in  early  life  as  contrasted  with  ''insanity,"  implying  a 
diseased  condition  developed  in  later  life.  The  term  "feeble-minded- 
ness"  is  now  largely  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  generic  term 
applied  to  all  persons  who  because  of  mental  defect  are  incapable  of 
normal  development. 

The  generally  accepted  classification  divides  feeble-mindedness  into 
three  grades:  Idiots,  the  lowest  type;  imbeciles,  the  middle  type; 
morons,  the  highest  grade.  The  American  Association  for  the  Study 
of  the  Feeble-minded  in  1910  adopted  the  following  classification^  of 
mental  defectives: 

"  Idiots— Those  so  deeply  defective  that  their  mental  develop- 
ment does  not  exceed  that  of  a  normal  child  of  about  2  years. 

"Imbeciles — Those  whose  development  is  higher  than  that  of  an 
idiot,  but  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  normal  child  of  about  7  years. 

'*  Morons — Those  whose  mental  development  is  above  that  of  an 
imbecile,  but  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  normal  child  of  about  12 
y6ars." 

1  Journal  of  Psycho- Asthenics,  March  and  June,  1911,  p.  134. 
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The  sex  and  race  distribution,  by  age,  is  summarized  in  the  foUow- 

kg  table: 

Sex  and  race  dittributionf  by  age. 


^ 

1 
TotaL 

f              Sex. 

Race. 

White. 

Colored. 

I  Male. 

Female. 

WWte. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

ICale. 

Female. 

JJitem..,. 

798 

1         438  1             360 

534 

264 

306 

229 

133 

131 

rndff« 

20 
47 
77 
128 
109 
98 
80 
46 
50 
44 
33 
66 

1            lO                  10 
24                  23 

15 
36 
61 
96 
63 
60 
44 
32 
29 
25 
23 
50 

5 
11 
16 
82 
46 
38 
36 
14 
21 
19 
10 
16 

9 
19 
41 
62 
39 
33 
24 
19 
13 
15 
15 

6 
17 
20 
84 
24 
27 
20 
13 
16 
10 

8 

1 

5 

9 

17 

27 

20 

15 

8 

8 

11 

6 

6 

i 

6to8 

6 

9toU 

60 
79 
60 
53 
39 
27 
21 
2ft 
21 
22 

27 
49 
43 
45 
41 
19 
29 
18 
12 
44 

7 

13loH 

15 

Utol7 

19 

IS  to  20 

18 

atos 

21 

Xtoll 

6 

31  to  33 

13 

36to« 

<lt049 

8 
4 

Saadover 

16 

84 

10 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  COMPLETENESS  OF 

DATA. 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  as  complete  an  enumeration  as  possi- 
ble of  the  mental  defectives  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  might 
be  assumed  to  be  proper  cases  for  institutional  treatment.  Valuable 
assistance  was  given  by  the  teachers  of  public,  parochial,  and  atypical 
schools,  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
of  the  District,  all  the  reformatory  institutions  for  children,  orphan 
asylums,  church  societies,  hospitals,  social  settlements,  relief-giving 
societies,  physicians,  pastors,  and  private  individuals.  About  200 
cas(^  were  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  verifica- 
tion and  further  data. 

A  total  of  889  names  were  reported,  but  of  this  number  91  were 
either  duplicates  or  names  regarding  which  the  information  was  so 
meager  that  the  persons  were  not  traceable,  leaving  a  total  of  798 
individuals  reported  as  being  in  need  of  institutional  care.  (See  table, 
pp.  9,  10.)  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  assimie  that  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  so  reported  would  be  found  on  further  investigation  not 
to  be  proper  cases  for  institutions;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  enumeration  does  not  include  the  total  number  of 
those  who  would  benefit  by  the  right  kind  of  institutional  treatment. 

Complete  information  obviously  could  not  be  secured  in  a  survey 
of  this  kind.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  test  of  mentality  in 
order  to  determine  accurately  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the 
various  reformatories  and  institutions  for  dependents,  or  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  number  of  mentally  defective  children  in  the 
schools  except  as  this  has  already  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
atypical  schools.  Accurate  information  in  regard  to  individuals 
neither  in  schools  nor  in  institutions  was  still  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  order  to  determine  conclusively  the  mental  condition  of  an 
individual  it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  family  history,  general 
environment,  illness  that  may  have  resulted  in  retardation  or  perma- 
nent handicap,  present  physical  condition,  personal  habits,  conduct 
and  peculiarities,  schooling,  and  employment  record.  The  decision 
as  to  the  need  for  custodial  care  in  a  given  case  must  be  influenced 
by  social  conditions,  including  the  character  of  the  home  and  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  provide  the  necessary  training  and  safeguards. 
The  number  of  individuals  requiring  custodial  care  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same,  although  the  personnel  of  the  group  varies  with 
constantly  changing  conditions. 
12 
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Authorities  on  mental  diseases  have  estimated  that  the  number  of 
mental  d^ectives  in  a  community  usually  approximates  the  number 
of  insane.  On  this  basis  the  number  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  between  1,400  and  1,600.  The  percentage  of  mental 
defectives  needmg  custodial  treatment,  however,  would  not  be  so 
large  as  among  the  insane.  According  to  estimates  based  on  findings 
of  various  inquiries  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  the 
798  individufiJs  reported  during  the  course  of  this  investigation  as 
mentally  defective  represent  a  very  conservative  proportion  of  the 
total  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  enumeration  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  number  of  persons  in  need 
of  institutional  treatment;  and  the  number  reported,  allowing  for 
the  margin  of  error  in  omission  and  inclusion,  is  probably  a  fair 
representation  of  the  number  in  the  District  who  should  have  custo- 
dial care.     (See  table,  pp.  9,  10.) 

The  data  concerning  children  of  ordinary  school  age — 6  to  15  years, 
inclusive — are  naturally  more  complete  than  for  very  young  children 
or  adults.  Those  imder  6  years  would  not  come  to  pubUc  attention 
except  in  cases  in  which  family  conditions  are  such  that  the  care  of 
children  who  are  mentally  and  physically  defective  becomes  an 
mibearable  burden.  The  children  of  the  ages  of  6  to  15  years  too 
defective  to  attend  school  were  difficult  to  locate  for  the  same  reason. 
Adults,  especially  adult  men,  unless  they  have  become  inmates  of 
penal  or  other  institutions  or  have  become  a  burden  to  their  famiUes, 
would  not  naturally  come  to  the  attention  of  physicians  and  social 
workers  who  contributed  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 
Tike  situation  in  regard  to  mentally  defective  women  of  child-bearing 
age  is  somewhat  different,  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  females  being 
discovered  on  account  of  the  public  recognition  of  the  danger  of 
tins  class. 

There  is  a  very  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
m  the  9  to  11  age  group,  while  the  12  to  14  age  group  is  very  much 
larger  than  any  preceding.  This  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  after  extended  attempts  at  training  that  positive  assertions  in 
regard  to  mental  defect  can  be  made.  Experts  on  the  subject 
claim  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  mental  condition  of  a  child 
younger  than  12  years.  After  the  age  of  14  years  there  is  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  each  age  group,  due  to  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  those  not  in  school. 

Data  were  secured  concerning  534  white  and  264  colored  mental 
defectives.  The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910,  is  331,069,  of  which  94,446  are  colored.  The 
colored  residents  of  the  District  thus  comprise  28.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  and  33.1  per  cent  of  the  mental  defectives  concerning 
whom  information  was  secured.     Information   concerning  colored 
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mental  defectives  is  incomplete  because  there  are  no  institutions  for 
them  at  present,  therefore  no  waiting  lists,  and  apparently  there  is 
less  famiUarity  with  their  condition.  Attendance  officers  report  dif- 
ficulty in  enforcing  the  compulsory-education  law  because  the  colored 
families  move  frequently  and  are  often  impossible  to  locate.  The 
table  (pf).  9, 10)  covering  the  enumeration  of  mental  defectives  in  the 
District  brings  out  strikingly  the  lack  of  provision  for  any  degree  of 
proper  care  for  colored  mental  defectives. 

Information  was  obtained  concerning  305  white  males  and  229 
white  females.  The  smaller  number  of  females  reported  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mothers  often  keep  their  defective 
daughters  in  the  home,  both  because  of  the  danger  they  may  en- 
counter outside  and  because  the  girls  can  assist  in  the  household 
tasks.  The  boys  can  not  be  kept  in  so  easily,  thus  coming  to  the 
attention  of  neighbors  and  others. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  information  concerning  the  lower 
grades  of  the  mental  defectives — the  idiots  and  imbeciles.  They  are 
in  general  placed  in  institutions  so  far  as  accommodation  is  provided. 
The  situation  is  different  with  r^ard  to  the  high-^ade  mental  defec- 
tives, the  so-called  morons.  Their  defectiveness  does  not  generally 
become  known  imtil  they  have  committed  some  depredation  or  have 
given  evidence  of  moral  delinquency. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
PROVISION  FOR  MENTAL  DBFBCTIVES. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
SiQCd  1902  Congress  has  made  separate  appropriations  to  the  Board 
of  CSiildren's  Guardians  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children  under 
their  guardianship  or  referred  to  them.  White  children  are  main- 
tained in  training  schools  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Elwyn,  Pa.,  and  Falls 
diTirdiy  Va.     Colored  children  are  boarded  out  in  private  homes. 

NUMBER  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Of  the  798  discovered  cases  of  mental  defect,  428  are  at  large  in 
the  community,  249  are  inmates  of  institutions  not  especially  designed 
for  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  97  are  in  training  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  outside  of  the  District,  24  are  boarded  out  in  family 
homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 
Kfty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  listed  are  neither  in  institu- 
tions nor  under  the  supervision  of  public  authorities.  This  percentage 
would  undoubtedly  be  higher  if  the  eniuneration  of  mental  defectives 
m  the  District  were  entirely  accurate.  Proper  care  is  taken  of  only 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Among  the  mental  defectives  enumerated  is  a  considerable  niun- 
b^  reported  as  being  epileptic  also.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
daasify  these,  as  the  number  is  necessarily  very  incomplete  and  in- 
dudes  only  the  epileptics  primarily  considered  mentally  defective. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  very  important  class  of  epileptics  who  are 
normal  between  seizures,  but  who  are  none  the  less  in  need  of  custodial 
treatment  and  an  opportimity  for  training.  The  epileptic  patients 
of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  not  included  in  this 
report,  as  the  greater  number  of  them  are  insane.  The  population 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  probably  does  not  warrant  the  creation 
of  a  separate  institution  for  epileptics.  Insane  epileptics  could  be 
cared  for  in  a  colony  connected  with  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  proper  ciistodial  pro- 
vision for  epileptics  who  are  normal  between  seiz\u*es  and  those  who 
are  mentally  defective. 

AGES  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Of  the  798  mental  defectives  enumerated  in  this  report,  272  are 
under  the  age  of  15  years;  207  are  between  15  and  20  years,  inclusive; 
253  are  between  21  and  45  years,  inclusive;  and  66  are  over  45  years. 
A  striking  fact  reveiiled  is  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  now 
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in  institutions  are  older  people  rather  than  children  of  the  ages 
when  training  would  be  profitable.  This  is  due  to  the  character  of 
the  institutions,  the  limited  accommodations,  and  the  necessaiilj 
long  residence.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  children  under  15  years  of 
age  are  in  institutions,  as  compared  with  two-thirds  of  the  mental 
defectives  of  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

A  comparison  of  the  -relative  number  of  males  and  females  over 
and  under  the  age  of  20  years  reported  as  mental  defectives  shows  a 
larger  percentage  of  boys  between  12  and  20  years  (45  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  38  per  cent  of  the  girk),  and  a  predominance  of  uvomen 
over  the  age  of  20  years  (36  per  cent  of  the  men  and  45  per  cent  of 
the  women).  This  may  be  due  to  the  different  kinds  of  delinquency 
and  the  ages  at  which  manifested.  Of  those  enumerated,  207,  or  26 
per  cent,  are  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  years,  the  child- 
bearing  period. 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN  NONAPPROPRIATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Of  the  mental  defectives  in  institutions  not  specially  designed  for 
their  care,  73  are  inmates  of  reformative  institutions,  hospitals,  and 
homes  for  dependents,  and  176  are  in  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  having  been  sent  there  for  protection  because  there  is  no 
other  place  for  them.  The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  boards 
out  24  colored  children  in  private  homes. 

The  presence  of  mental  defectives  in  institutions  not  designed  for 
them  is  detrimental  to  their  own  welfare,  since  they  can  not  be  given 
the  training  and  mode  of  Uving  their  condition  requires,  and  is  a 
grave  disadvantage  to  others  for  whom  the  institutions  are  adapted. 
As  to  the  colored  children  boarded  out  in  family  homes,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  in  the  end  a  properly  equipped  institution  would  be 
a  safer  and  more  economical  method  of  caring  for  them. 

Beyond  question,  the  Cxovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should 
not  be  compelled  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded.  Youthful  mental 
defectives  needing  training  and  custodial  care  are  out  of  place  in  a 
hospital.  They  are  a  burden  upon  it,  and  it  is  unfair  to  demand 
from  a  hospital  the  facilities  for  industrial  training  needed  for  the 
feeble-minded.  The  records  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
show  176  inmates  classed  as  *' idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded." 
The  presence  of  feeble-minded  persons,  whether  adults  or  children,  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  often  involves  imnecessary  suffering  for 
both  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  and  in  justice  to  either  class 
should  not  be  permitted.  Some  of  these  people  have  lived  in  the 
institution  a  lifetime,  and  the  hospital  has  protected  them  and  soci- 
ety; but  no  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  asked  to  do  this  work. 

One  of  the  feeble-minded  inmates  is  a  woman  now  about  72  years 
of  age.     She  was  first  admitted  to  the  institution  in  1855^  at  the  age 
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of  12  years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when  her  stay  was 
intermittent,  has  lived  there  constantly.  This  woman  has  been  pro- 
vided with  shelter  and  care  and  protected  from  helpless  motherhood 
that  would  have  involved  the  community  in  miending  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  has  been  mmecessarily  subjected  to  the  restraint 
and  conditions  surrounding  the  insane.  Had  she  been  from  child- 
hood in  an  institution  in  which  she  could  have  received  the  training 
uid  education  her  mental  condition  made  possible,  she  would  have 
q>ent  the  years  of  her  institutional  life  (almost  60)  in  useful  occupa- 
tion that  not  only  would  have  made  her  happier  but  would  also  have 
yielded  some  return  to  society. 

The  records  of  the  institution  show  a  smprisingly  large  number  of 
young  children.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  those  patients  were  such  that  institutional  care  was  an  extreme 
ne<^3sity .  A  mere  statement  of  the  ages  at  which  many  of  the  present 
inmates  were  admitted  shows  what  the  home  pressure  must  have 
be^i.  Nine  of  the  inmates  are  now  imder  15  years  of  age,  2  of  them 
being  5  and  8  years  of  age,  respectively;  24  of  the  present  inmates 
were  admitted  when  they  were  under  15  years  of  age,  2  of  them  at 
the  age  of  5,  2  at  6,  and  4  at  9  years  of  age. 

The  advanced  ages  of  a  large  number  of  the  inmates,  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  kept  in  the  institution,  and  ages  at  commitment 
indicate  that  the  authorities  feel  the  necessity  for  custodial  care  of 
both  males  and  females  beyond  the  ages  specified  by  some  States. 
Of  the  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  classified  as  imbe- 
ciles, idiots,  and  feeble-minded,  42  per  cent  were  over  the  age  of  40 
years;  40  of  these  are  41  to  50  years  of  age,  25  are  51  to  60  years 
of  age,  8  are  61  to  70  years,  and  1  is  75  years  of  age. 

Confinement  in  an  institution  apparently  has  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  care  of  the  mentally  defective  individual  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  society.  Following  are  some  instances  of 
extended  confinement  in  the  institution:  A  colored  girl,  classed  as  an 
idiot,  "was  admitted  at  the  age  of  6  years  and  has  been  an  inmate 

19  years.     A  white  boy,  an  imbecile,  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  9, 

20  years  ago,  and  another  boy  of  the  same  description,  admitted  at 
the  age  of  12,  has  been  in  the  institution  29  years.  An  imbecile 
colored  girl,  admitted  at  the  age  of  12,  has  been  cared  for  41  years, 
and  2  other  imbecile  colored  girls,  admitted  when  14,  have  been 
inmates  18  and  21  years.  An  imbecile  white  boy,  admitted  when  16, 
has  been  an  inmate  25  years;  an  imbecile  white  girl,  admitted  at  17, 
for  32  years;  and  another  imbecile  white  boy,  admitted  at  17,  for  20 
years.  An  imbecile  white  boy,  18  years  of  age  when  admitted,  has 
been  in  the  institution  40  years.  Three  imbecile  colored  boys, 
admitted  when  they  were  19,  have  been  in  the  institution  29,  13,  and 
12  years,  respectively,  and  a  white  boy  of  the  same  age  for  20  years. 
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A  colored  girl,  2  colored  boys,  and  2  white  girls,  all  classed  as  imbe- 
ciles and  admitted  when  they  were  20,  have  been  in  the  institution 
14,  16,  20,  22,  and  26  years,  respectively. 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  AT  HOME. 

There  are  in  the  District  several  atypical  schools.  These  schools 
are  designed  to  give  special  attention  to  children  who  are  subnormal 
or  are  backward  for  one  reason  or  another.  Many  children  are  so 
defective  that  they  can  not  be  cared  for  at  all  in  this  way,  and  many 
now  in  the  schools  constitute  a  menace  to  the  other  pupils.  One 
himdred  and  thirty-nine  children  in  the  regular  and  atypical  schools 
were  reported  as  being  so  defective  mentally  as  to  need  institutional 
care.  Thirty-three  others  were  found  to  be  too  defective  to  attend 
school,  and  this  niunber  is  imdoubtedly  too  low,  as  these  cases  are 
difficult  to  trace;  20  feeble-minded  children  under  6  were  discovered, 
many  of  them  physically  deformed;  181  persons  over  15  were  stay- 
ing at  home,  neither  attending  school  nor,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
engaging  in  any  form  of  remunerative  labor  or  other  occupation. 
The  condition  of  those  not  cared  for  in  institutions  is  illustrated  by 
the  cases  cited  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

NEED  FOR  UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

In  making  this  study  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discriminate 
between  various  methods  of  determining  mental  status,  but  state- 
ments of  physicians,  teachers,  and  others  having  considerable  contact 
with  the  problem  have  been  accepted.  In  determining  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  standard  method  of  ascertaining  mental  status. 
The  method  of  such  determination  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful 
consideration.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  an 
official  examining  board,  as  for  the  insane,  or  a  commission  on  which 
psychologists  and  physicians  are  represented,  or  some  other  method 
of  examination.  There  is  now  no  recognized  standard  of  determina- 
tion. 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  NEEDING  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE. 

This  enimieration  is  not  based  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  mental 
and  social  conditions  of  the  individuals  reported  as  possible  subjects 
for  an  institution.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  because  of  ever-changing 
family  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  number  to 
be  provided  for.  The  following  figures,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
rough  approximation,  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  situation. 
Of  the  798  eniunerated,  it  is  plain  that  the  308  persons  in  the  three 
training  schools,  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  boarded  out  by  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  are  of  a  class  which  authorities  recognize  as  needing  the 
care  of  special  institutions.     The  training  schools  are  overcrowded. 
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It  is  always  a  question  whether  acconuBodation  can  be  secured  for  the 
children  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is  no  economy  in 
tiius  sliding  the  children  abroad  for  care.  Sixty-two  individuals  were 
repcni^  as  being  mentally  defective  inmates  of  various  reformatories 
and  philanthropic  institutions.  These  institutions  do  not  provide 
the  kind  of  environment  and  training  adapted  to  mental  defectives, 
and  Uie  work  for  which  they  were  intended  is  handicapped  by  the 
presence  of  this  class.  It  is  possible  that  a  scientific  test  of  all  the 
inmates  of  these  and  other  institutions  would  reveal  a  large  number 
which  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  mental  defectives.  The  139 
children  in  atypical  and  other  schools  reported  as  needing  institutional 
care  have  been  under  the  observation  of  their  teachers  long  enough 
and  have  been  tested  sufficiently  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
^ould  be  classed  as  proper  institutional  cases.  To  these  should  be 
added  36  reported  by  teachers  as  former  pupils.  Over  100,  mainly 
children,  were  reported  by  physicians  as  living  at  home  but  being  in 
need  of  institutional  care. 

In  TTn^kifig  an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  to  be  provided  for 
in  fui  institution  designed  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
defectives,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  besides  the  cases  discovered 
'm  this  investigation  there  are  a  considerable  niunber  of  individuals 
in  need  of  custodial  treatment  concerning  whom  no  report  has  been 
secured.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  that  some  inmates  of  non- 
^propriate  institutions,  particularly  persons  of  advanced  age,  properly 
o^ig^t  be  left  where  they  now  are,  and  that  all  of  those  designated 
as  needing  custodial  care  would  not  be  placed  in  an  institution  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  of  commitment  might  be.  Although 
many  of  those  enumerated  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  properly 
cared  for  in  their  own  homes  without  detriment,  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  parents  who  were  visited  expressed  themselves  as  eager 
to  have  custodial  care  provided  for  their  children,  either  because  the 
burden  was  too  great  or  for  the  sake  of  having  the  children  properly 
safeguarded.  Many  who  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  mentally  defective  children  were  fearful  of  what  would  happen 
when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

It  is  necessary  in  making  plans  for  the  proposed  institution  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  the  niunber  of  inmates  will  increase  as  the  institution 
becomes  better  established  and  as  the  pubUc  becomes  f  anuliar  with 
its  purposes  and  the  value  of  its  work  to  those  cared  for  and  to 
society.  It  has  been  said  that  the  presence  in  a  community  of  any 
specified  type  of  defectives  becomes  apparent  only  when  accommoda- 
tioiis  are  provided  for  the  care  of  this  particular  class.  Without 
qa^tion  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  situation  in  the  case  of  mental 
defectives  and  particularly  of  epileptics.  The  presence  of  the  insti- 
tution will  reveal  needs  that  do  not  now  come  to  light. 


REASONS  FOR  SEGREGATION  AND  ASSUMPTION  BY  THE 
STATE  OF  CARE  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in 
public  attitude  toward  mental  defectives  and  progress  in  methods  of 
treatment.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  individual  misfortune, 
mental  defect  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  destructive  social  force. 
The  idea  is  now  generally  accepted  that  custodial  care  should  be 
provided  for  mental  defectives  for  their  own  safeguarding  and  for 
the  protection  of  society,  and  that  they  should  be  given  whatever 
training  their  mental  condition  makes  possible. 

The  reasons  for  segregation  of  mental  defectives  and  assumption 
of  their  care  by  the  pubUc  may  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

BURDEN  ON  THE  FAMILY. 

A  very  large  number  of  mentally  defective  children  and  adults  w^ho 
are  so  deficient  that  they  are  unable  to  earn  their  own  living  belong 
in  families  on  the  border  line  of  poverty,  barely  able  to  be  self-sup- 
porting under  normal  conditions.  Many  of  the  mentally  defective 
are  also  seriously  handicapped  physically.  A  member  of  the  family 
imable  to  care  for  himself  may  consume  the  time  of  one  who  might 
otherwise  be  a  wage  earner,  and  pauperization  results  from  this 
imnatural  burden.  A  mentally  defective  child  in  a  family  demands 
a  large  share  of  the  energy  of  tiie  mother  and  not  only  interferes  with 
the  training  of  the  other  children  but  exercises  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence on  the  family  life. 

HANDICAP  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  presence  of  mentally  defective  children  in  regular  and  special 

grades  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  training  of  the  other  children, 

taking  an  imdue  proportion  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher  and 

resulting  often  in  moral  contamination.    In    the  course  of   this 

investigation  mmierous  instances  were  encountered  illustrating  the 

seriousness  of  this  situation.    Children  who  should  be  in  atypical 

schools  and  would  profit  by  their  training  there  are  kept  out  by  their 

parents  because  of  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  very  defective 

children. 

DANGER  TO  SOCIETY. 

The  danger  to  society  of  the  mentally  defective  woman  of  child- 
bearing  age  is  easily  demonstrated  and  generally  recognized.    A  more 
intensive  study  than  has  yet  been  made  would  be  necessary  in  order 
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to  prove  the  comparative  danger  to  society  of  the  adult  male  who 
isn^ontally  defective,  but  it  is  apparent  from  recent  writings  on  this 
subject  that  the  generally  accept^  idea  of  the  proportionally  slight 
menace  of  the  adult  male  is  being  challenged.  Certainly  the  records 
of  penal  institutions,  juvenile  courts,  and  jails  provide  testimony  on 
the  danger  of  the  antisocial  instincts  of  mentally  defective  adolescents. 

The  connection  between  mental  defect  and  delinquency  has  been 
demonstrated  through  studies  made  by  reformatories  and  penal 
institutions  and  courts  handling  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  penal  institu- 
tions would  be  pronounced  defective  if  examined  by  alienists.  This 
proportion  increases  very  decidedly  among  old  offenders,  indicating 
the  danger  to  society  of  attempting  reformation  in  the  ordinary  way 
where  the  mental  condition  makes  it  impossible.  The  number  of 
mental  defectives  among  recidivists  emphasizes  the  need  of  discover- 
ing mental  defect  early  in  the  careers  of  delinquents  and  segregating 
them  permanently  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the  protection  of 
society. 

Studies  of  the  subject  and  experiments  in  custodial  care  have 
proved  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  looking  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  the  propagation  of  mental  defectives.  Authorities  agree 
in  their  estimates  that  probably  two-thirds  of  our  mental  defectives 
are  so  through  inheritance.  The  British  Royal  Conunission  on  the 
Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  determined,  as  the  result  of 
the  evidence  gathered,  that  feeble-mindedness  is  in  a  great  nmnber 
of  instances  an  inheritance,  and  that  the  prevention  of  parentage 
by  feeble-minded  persons  would  tend  largely  to  diminish  the  number 
of  such  persons  in  the  population.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Femald,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  makes  a 
statement  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  feeble-minded- 
ness are  of  direct  inheritance.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  of  the  Vine- 
land  (N.  J.)  Training  School,  foimd  that  one  or  both  parents  of  65 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  training  school  were  actually  feeble- 
minded. 

Studies  of  family  records  have  shown  the  resiilts  of  transmission 
of  mental  defect  from  one  generation  to  another.  Current  news 
items  abound  in  details  of  atrocious  crimes  whose  character  indicates 
that  they  were  conmiitted  by  persons  mentally  imsound  and  of 
offenses  against  the  law  for  which  the  perpetrators,  because  of  their 
mental  condition,  can  not  be  held  legally  responsible.  By  means  of 
segr^ating  mental  defectives  it  is  possible  to  cut  off  at  the  source  a 
large  proportion  of  degeneracy,  pauperism,  and  crime.  It  is  through 
I»evention  that  the  largest  benefits  will  accrue. 
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POSSmiUTT  OF  TRAINING. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  supply  missing  mentality  through  any 
course  of  training,  many  individuals  who  are  deficient  mentally  may 
be  made  useful  to  themselves  and  society  if  they  can  be  trained  under 
proper  conditions  difficult  to  secure  in  the  home  or  ordinary  school. 
They  may  be  taught  to  care  for  themselves  properly  and  to  fed  an 
interest  in  sharing  the  work  of  the  coromimity.  The  training  must 
be  largely  manual,  fitting  them  for  work  aroimd  the  household, 
farm,  and  shop.  Farm  colonies  and  industrial  institutions  have 
proved  that  mental  defectives  in  some  cases  may  be  made  self- 
supporting,  a  condition  which  not  only  relieves  society  of  the  burden 
of  their  care  but  turns  their  energies  from  injurious  and  morbid 
channels  into  useful  and  happy  ones. 


BXTENT  OF  STATE  PROVISION  FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Thirtj-four  States  have  provided  institutions  for  the  care  of  mental 
defectives,  accommodating  altogether  approximately  25,000  persons. 
The  nranber  of  patients  cared  for  by  each  State  runs  from  less  than 
100  in  five  States,  to  more  than  3,000  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
institutions.  Ten  States  have  between  1,000  and  2,000  inmates  in 
institutions  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  the  remainder  from  100  to 
500.  In  going  over  reports  of  State  institutions,  we  almost  invariably 
find  the  statement  that  the  institutions  are  overcrowded  and  that 
there  is  entirely  inadequate  provision  made  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Ten  States  have  provided  for  institutions  designed  entirely  for 
women,  or  have  recognized  the  necessity  for  segr^ation  of  women  of 
child-bearing  age  by  the  specific  inclusion  under  the  admission  rules 
of  women  through  the  age  of  45  years.  In  many  States  where  there 
b  no  stated  age  limit,  special  attention  is  paid  to  women  who  because 
of  their  mental  defect  are  imsafe  if  left  at  large. 

In  over  half  of  the  States  no  age  limitations  for  admission  are 
specified  in  the  law  relating  to  the  institutions  for  mental  defectives. 
Following  are  the  ages  at  which  patients  may  be  admitted  in  various 
States:  New  Hampshire,  males,  3  to  21;  females,  over  3  years; 
Nebraska,  over  5  years;  Iowa,  5  to  46  years;  Oklahoma,  males,  5  to 
16;  females,  over  5  years;  Vermont,  5  to  21  years;  Colorado,  5  to  20 
years;  Maine,  Idichigan,  North  Carolina,  and  Wyoming,  over  6  years; 
Missouri,  6  to  45  years;  Indiana,  males,  6  to  16;  females,  6  to  45 
years;  Montana,  6  to  21  years;  Kentucky,  6  to  18  years;  New  Jersey 
and  Virginia,  12  to  45  years. 

The  Wyoming  statutes  relating  to  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 

and  epileptic  of  the  State  give  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 

generally  accepted  modem  idea  of  the  problem: 

The  object  of  said  institution  [home  for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics]  shall  be 
to  provide  by  ail  proper  and  feasible  means,  and  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
tnioing  of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  bom,  or  by 
dinase,  have  become  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  or  epileptic,  and  by  a  judicious  and 
veil  adapted  course  of  training,  management  and  treatment,  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, and  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  their  intellectual  faculties  and  physical 
itealth,  and  reclaim  them  from  their  unhappy  condition,  and  fit  them  as  far  as  possible 
lor  future  usefulnees  in  society.    (Comp.  Stat,  of  Wyoming,  1910,  sec.  493.) 
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TREATMENT  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

The  newer  State  institutions  for  mental  defectives  have  followed 
the  colony  plan  of  organization,  combining  a  custodial  department, 
training  school,  industrial  department,  and  farm.  The  institutions 
built  during  the  past  20  years  have  adopted  the  cottage  or  detached 
type  of  construction,  allowing  for  classification  according  to  age,  sex, 
mental  and  physical  condition,  and  grade  of  inmates.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  larger  States  are  now  providing  separate  institutions  for 
epileptics,  for  children,  and  for  adult  women. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  small  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  is  out  of  the  question  to  provide  separate  institutions  for  the 
different  types  of  mental  defectives.  Provision  is  needed  for  children 
and  adults,  for  those  whom  it  is  possible  to  train  for  some  form  of 
useful  work,  and  for  those  physically  handicapped  or  so  defective 
mentally  that  they  must  have  purely  custodial  care.  Not  only  the 
various  grades  of  mental  defectives,  but  certain  epileptics  need  care 
and  protection.  The  institution  should  be  large  enough  to  provide 
the  necessary  room  for  all  these  classes,  allowing  for  proper  separation 
of  white  and  colored,  male  and  female.  A  large  tract  of  land  must 
be  provided  in  order  to  allow  for  necessary  classification.  Again,  the 
acreage  should  be  large  enough  so  that  when  future  development  is 
necessary  the  District  will  have  the  land  needed  for  expansion. 

The  buildings  should  be  planned  in  such  a  way  ^^s  to  admit  of 
economical  adaptation  to  future  development  and  changing  needs. 
Costly  construction  is  both  imnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  great 
diversity  of  needs  of  the  various  inmates — custodial  care,  mental  and 
moral  training,  farm  work,  and  industrial  occupations — calls  for  an 
institution  composed  of  many  units,  forming  one  central  organization. 

In  an  institution  of  this  kind  it  is  particularly  essential  to  provide 
work  suitable  for  the  able-bodied  boys  and  men.  This  class  is  provided 
for  by  the  establishment  of  farm  colonies  as  adjimcts  to  the  training 
schools  and  custodial  departments.  In  establishing  a  farm  colony 
ample  acreage,  rather  than  land  already  prepared  for  cultivation,  is 
now  held  to  be  the  most  important  consideration  for  its  success. 
Certain  of  the  most  progressive  American  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded are  now  successfully  developing  farm  colonies  on  rough, 
uncleared  land.  The  work  of  clearing  land,  hewing  timber,  con- 
struction of  necessary  farm  buildings,  and  all  the  labor  involved  in 
preparing  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  provides  useful  and  remunera- 
tive occupation. 
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Among  instances  of  f ann  colony  development  may  be  mentioned 
the  Templeton  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, Letchworth  Village,  in  New  York,  and  the  farm  colony  con- 
nected with  the  Vineland  CS.  J.)  Training  School. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  country,  embodying  in  itself  a  history  of 
American  methods  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded.  The  school 
at  Waverley,  with  its  adjunct,  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton,  is  a 
type  of  public  institution  that  has  accumulated  valuable  experience 
m  methods  of  providing  training  and  employment  for  the  various 
types  of  inmates. 

The  Sixty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  (1913)  describes  the  institution 
at  Waverley  tis  follows: 

The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the  proper  classi- 
ficadon  of  our  inmates  according  to  age  and  mental  and  physical  condition  and  helps 
OS  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard 
to  get  in  a  large  institution  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building. 
As  we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  At  the  girls*  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys*  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home  are  boys  of 
the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult  males  of  the  lower  grade, 
the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and  attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the 
>^oimg  and  feeble  bojrs  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls'  home  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
aze  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our 
sdkool  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  depart- 
mentB  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males 
vho  are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  girls 
asd  those  acutely  ill.  Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  11  comparatively 
anall  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution  and 
flecures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  laige  one. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  (1904)/ 
giving  the  impression  of  the  conunissioners  as  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  Stat^: 

Our  members  [the  commissioners  who  visited  the  United  States]  were  struck  by 
the  originality  and  directness  of  the  methods  adopted  in  several  of  ^ese  institutions 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  inmatesj  and 
also  by  ^e  freedom  from  cramping  and  unnecessary  regulations  idiich  enabled  the 
managers  to  apply  their  minds  to  new  experiments  in  education  and  organization. 
They  "were  also  impressed  with  the  large  size  of  the  American  institutions,  some  of  which 
cantained  from  500  to  2,000  inmates.  This  seems  to  them  to  secure  proper  classi- 
fication, the  general  plan  being  that  each  institution  contains  three  departments,  and 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  transfer  an  inmate  from  one  to  another.  These  departments  are 
the  Custodial  care  for  the  lowest  grade  (i.  e.,  idiots),  the  school  for  the  higher  grade 
children,  and  the  Industrial  for  the  higher  grade  adults.  These  departments  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  often  at  some  little  distance  one  from  the  other,  though  under  tJie 
flame  central  management.  Our  members  are  of  opinion  that  the  large  size  of  the  insti- 
tution tends  not  only  to  better  classification  but  to  greater  economy.  They  also  point 
out  that  the  proviflion  for  the  feeble-minded  in  America  is  on  very  economical  lines. 

»VoLVm,p.2»7. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 
mVESTMBNT  IN  LAND,  BUILDING^,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  investment  in  lands  and  buildings  for  State  institutions  for  the 
mentally  defective  varies  greatly.  Much  of  this  variation,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  inmates  provided  for  and 
also  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  various  localities. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  capital  outlay  represents  investment  m 
farm  lands  and  equipment,  the  returns  from  which  help  maintain 
the  institution,  representing,  therefore,  an  appropriation  for  part  of 
the  maintenance  covering  a  lai^e  number  of  years. 

The  State  institutions  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  institutions  (Wrentham  State  School),  and  one  of  the 
New  York  institutions  (Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children),  have  from  400  to  600  inmates.*  The  investment 
for  buildings,  groimds,  and  equipment  in  these  institutions  varies 
from  $351,000  in  Kansas  to  $550,000  in  Missouri.  The  investment 
at  Syracuse,  however,  ($462,784)  does  not  include  equipment. 

In  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded  Women,  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  there  are  852  inmates,  and  the  investment  for  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  equipment  amounts  to  about  $438,117. 

The  State  institutions  of  California,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  and 
the  semiprivate  institution  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  have  each  about  1,000 
inmates.  The  value  of  buildings  and  groimds,  including  equipment 
in  all  except  the  training  school  at  Elwyn,  ranges  from  $708,197  in 
Michigan  to  $838,737  in  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Femald,  in  his  History  of  the  Treatment  of  Feeble-minded, 
says: 

The  experience  of  these  institutions  *  *  *  has  been  that  plain,  substantial, 
detached  buildings  can  be  provided  for  the  custodial  cases  at  an  expense  of  not 
over  $400  per  capita.  These  detached  departments  are  generally  supplied  with 
sewerage,  water  supply,  laundry,  storeroom,  and  often  heating  facilities  from  a  cen- 
tral plant,  at  relatively  small  expense  compared  with  the  cost  of  installation  and 
operation  of  a  separate  plant  for  each  division. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

The  average  annual  per  capita  cost  in  30  State  institutions  for 
which  figures  were  obtainable  was  $192.  The  cost  in  the  various 
institutions  ranged  from  $97  to  $300  a  year  for  each  inmate.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  recognized  that,  owing  to  the  different  methods  of 
bookkeeping,  great  allowance  must  be  made  in  comparing  costs. 

1  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  on  Statistics  of  Schools  for  the  Feeble>minded,  1913-18. 
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The  apparently  low  cost  in  many  of  the  institutions  is  due  to  the 
saying  in  cost  of  food  by  the  use  of  the  produce  of  farms  operated 
by  the  institutions — the  work  being  done  by  adult  inmates — and  the 
earnings  from  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  products.  Many  institutions 
also  have  industrial  departments  in  which  they  manufacture  much 
of  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  and  house  furnishings. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  of  mental 
defective  in  the  various  institutions,  including  ciurent  expenditures 
and  salaries,  is  as  follows: 


Institution. 


Oovenunent  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

HooieiDr  tbe  Aged  and  Infinn 

NiKiQial  Training  School  for  Girls 

Nuricmal  Trainfag  School  for  Boys. 

ladDrtrlal  Home  School 

Braen  Home  (rate  to  Board  of  Children's  Guardians) 

FHOsyhrania  Trafaiing  School  (rate  to  Board  of  Children's  Guardians) 

VMnM  Training  School  (rate  to  Board  of  Children's  Guardians') 

Tnmiig  Scbool  at  Vineland  (rate  to  Board  of  Children's  Guardians) . . 


Per  capita 
cost. 


1240 
153 
386 
233 
188 
120 
250 
250 
250  to  300 


There  are  31  individuals  reported  in  institutions  providing  tem- 
porary shelter  mainly.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  community 
spends  at  least  $200  a  year  for  each  of  these  persons,  as  many  of  them 
are  in  hospitals  where  the  cost  greatly  exceeds  this.  Figuring  the 
cost  for  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  various  nonappropriate  insti- 
tutions at  the  time  of  the  investigation  according  to  the  above  per 
capita  figures,  the  total  cost  for  maintenance  for  a  year  would  be 
approximately  $56,371.  The  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  reports 
expenditures  for  the  year  1914  of  $21,572.64  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded in  the  three  training  schools  and  those  boarded  out.  The 
total  annual  expense  for  the  370  mental  defectives  cared  for  in  insti- 
tutions or  under  public  supervision  is  therefore  approximately 
$77,943.  This  does  not  include  the  amount  spent  by  private  charity 
nor  the  cost  of  training  in  the  pubUc  schools.  The  annual  per  capita 
cost  of  training  in  the  atypical  schools  is  given  as  $74.10  and  in  the 
public  schools  as  $32.62. 

The  present  annual  per  capita  expenditure  for  mental  defectives 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  boarded  in  institutions  or  under  the 
supervision  of  public  authorities  is  approximately  $211.  More  than 
half  of  the  number  of  defectives  in  institutions  are  inmates  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  These  patients  do  not  in 
general  need  the  care  of  expert  physicians  and  the  expensive  type 
of  custodial  buildings.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  this 
and  other  nonappropriate  institutions  is  undoubtedly  higher  than  it 
would  be  in  an  institution  of  the  kind  proposed.  In  considering  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  $192 
ATiTiiifLl  per  capita  quoted  above  as  being  the  average  for  30  insti- 
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tutions  represents  expenditures  in  institutions  most  of  which  are 
located  in  northern  States,  where  the  rigors  of  the  climate  make  tiae 
expense  for  fuel  and  clothing  greater  than  would  be  required  in  a 
milder  climate. 

ECONOMY  OF  ADEQUATE  PROVISION. 

Investigations  of  mental  defectives  have  proved  conclusively  that 
the  burden  is  increased  indefinitely  by  the  failure  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  defects  that  are  known  to  be  heritable.  It  has 
been  found  that  mentally  defective  women  are  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  that  these  children 
have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  public  because  of  mental  defects  or 
antisocial  instincts.  The  record  of  one  family  charted  by  the  research 
branch  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
illustrates  the  cost  of  lack  of  prevention.  An  imbecile  womeoi 
married  a  moron.  They  had  3  feeble-minded  children,  the  records 
of  2  of  whom  were  not  obtained.  The  thbd,  frequently  an  inmate 
of  an  almshouse,  had  6  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  4  died  in 
infancy.  One  of  her  feeble-minded  daughters  had  2  feeble-minded 
children  and  another  child  who  died  in  infancy.  Her  other  daughter 
had  10  feeble-minded  children,  7  of  whom  were  cared  for  in  alms- 
houses or  by  State  authorities,  2  of  the  others  dying  when  very 
young.  In  three  generations  this  one  imbecile  woman  had  17  feeble- 
minded progeny  whose  records  were  obtainable,  10  of  whom  were 
cared  for  in  almshouses  at  times  but  not  permanently  segregated. 
Besides  this  immediate  Une  the  family  connections  of  this  woman 
include  259  feeble-minded  persons  in  five  generations,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  dependent  on  the  public  for  maintenance.  Many  simi- 
lar instances  are  recorded  by  State  investigating  bodies  and  nssearch 
departments  of  institutions.  The  social  economy  that  must  result 
from  the  prevention  of  transmission  of  defect  can  not  be  estimated 
in  figures,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  the  investment  would 
result  in  savings  compounded  with  each  generation. 

Quoting  from  an  editorial  in  the  Survey  of  March  2,  1912,  **The 
greatest  need  of  all  is  for  more  institutional  care.  When  this  has  been 
brought  about  in  every  State  we  shall  witness  a  great  gaol  delivery 
even  more  significant  than  that  which  has  followed  the  discontinuance 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  the  aboHtion  of  the  saloon,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  probation  and  parole  system.  Care  for  the 
feeble-minded  adequately  for  a  generation  and  expenditures  for 
prisons,  reformatories,  pohce,  fires,  hospitals,  and  almshouses  will 
be  enormously  reduced,  or,  what  is  even  better,  expenditures  for 
such  purposes  wiU  be  accomplishing  desirable  tasks  which  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  courage  to  imdertake.  Biology  and  economics  imite 
in  demanding  that  the  strains  of  f  eeble-mindedness  shall  be  eliminated 
by  the  humane  segregation  of  the  mentally  defective." 


APPENDIX. 


CLASSIFIED  INSTANCES  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU  FOR  WHOM  INSTITUTIONAL 
CARE  IS  DESIRABLE. 

The  f oUoiraig  pages  contain  concrete  illustrations  of  various  phases 
of  the  problem  of  mental  defect.  These  hundred  cases  represent  only 
a  few  of  the  lai^e  nimiber  of  children  and  adults  for  whom  at  present 
no  provision  is  made.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  aU  the 
information  that  might  have  been  obtained  in  regard  to  these  cases. 
Records  of  all  of  the  798  cases  enumerated,  as  wefl  as  a  large  number 
of  others  report^  to  the  biu^eau  since  this  report  was  prepared,  are  on 
file  in  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  classify  these  instances  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem  involved,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  much 
overlapping.  It  will  be  found  that  each  individual  mentioned  suffers 
from  many  of  these  factors,  not  from  one  only.  For  example,  the  child 
who  is  here  classed  as  a  aelinauent  is  also  foimd  to  be  of  defective 
stock,  the  child  of  a  morallj  aelinquent  mother,  and  too  defective 
to  attend  school,  etc.  This  intertwining  of  bad  conditions,  evil 
inheritances,  weaknesses,  and  antisocial  tendencies  characterizes  the 
proUem  of  mental  defectives.  All  that  society  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  training  and  care  that  will  save  them  from  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  their  misfortune  and  from  contributing  to  the  cyde  of  defec- 
tiveness, dependency,  and  delinquency. 

L  MENTAL  DEFECT  AS  A  CAUSE  OR  DEPENDENCY. 

No.  60.  Male,  31,  ^^iiite    1  tt„„k««/1  o«^  «;*^ 
No.  59.  Femile,  29,  white)  Husband  and  wife. 

Mairied  in  1907.  The  records  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  show  that  the  man 
VIS  reported  to  them  by  a  jud^  as  feeble-minded  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was 
not  to  the  school  for  feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  Pa.,  but  ran  away  ^ter  a  month  and 
a  half.    Has  been  workine  irregularly  since  tnen. 

The  woman's  mother,  who  came  from  a  wealthy  family,  was  epileptic  and  died  in 
an  insane  asylum.  She  left  considerable  money  to  tibe  ^imily,  but  the  father,  a 
gambler  and  swindler,  soon  squandered  it.  When  the  daughter  was  quite  3^oung  a 
E^yaician,  believing  her  epileptic,  recommended  that  she  be  placed  in  an  institution. 
His  advice  was  not  followed.  The  family  moved  to  Washington  in  1904.  The  girl 
was  sent  to  work  in  a  laundry,*  but  was  too  incompetent  to  be  Kept.  She  applied  t(x 
admission  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Home,  as  her  fatner  and  stepmother 
abused  her.  Becoming  intimate  with  a  wild,  immoral  girl,  she  left  the  home  and 
vent  to  live  near  the  arsenal.  She  again  applied  for  admission  to  the  home,  but 
could  not  be  keot  there  on  account  of  her  unclean  condition.  In  January,  1906,  she 
applied  to  i^e  Board  of  Charities,  and  was  sent  to  the  Florence  Crittenton  A^ion, 
wbiae  she  gave  birth  to  a  stilUxHrn  child. 

Afto*  leaving  the  mission  she  worked  as  a  chambermaid  in  a  hotel  and  soon  married 
a  mentally  defective  inan,  also  employed  there.  F(H'  the  next  few  years  iJie  records 
of  the  Associated  Charities  concerning  this  couple  and  their  offspring  are  voluminous. 
The  man  lost  his  place  a  few  days  before  he  was  married  and  was  unable  to  support 
Ids  wife.    Sometimes  his  mother  would  let  the  couple  stay  at  her  house,  and  somfir 
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timee  they  rented  a  room;  but  the  woman  screamed  and  cursed  and  used  vulgar  lan- 
guage to  such  a  degree  that  no  one  could  keep  them  very  long.  Their  rent  was  paid 
by  a  church  for  a  considerable  time.  In  M&y,  1908,  the  woman  left  her  husband, 
and  soon  after  she  and  her  stepmother  had  him  arrested  for  improper  conduct. 

In  July  she  went  back  to  her  husband.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  sent  to  the 
Washington  Asylum  Hospital,  where  a  child  was  b(»ii.  She  was  sent  to  this  hospital 
for  the  purpose  of  observation  to  determine  whether  she  could  be  committed  to  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  doctor  pronounced  her  an  imbecile  or 
high-grade  idiot.  Various  persons  have  made  affidavits  to  the  e£fect  that  she  is  insane, 
but  she  has  not  been  committed  to  the  hospital,  and  her  husband  does  not  wish  her 
to  go  there. 

The  husband  has  occasionally  obtained  a  job,  but  never  keeps  it  long.  He  has 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  money  through  a  story  of  a  sick  wife  and  baby.  Almost  all 
the  charitable  organizations  of  the  city  seem  to  have  had  dealings  with  the  family 
at  one  time  or  another.  The  family  are  constantly  moving  on  account  of  nonpayment 
of  rent,  have  almost  no  furniture,  and  live  in  a  very  shifuess  manner. 

Of  the  five  living  children,  a  boy  6^  years  old  is  with  the  man's  mother  and  sister, 
but  not  yet  in  school;  a  girl  6i  years  old,  mentally  defective,  is  in  Washington  City 
Orphan  Asylum;  a  boy,  3*  vears  old,  and  two  girls,  2  J  and  1}  years  old,  are  with  the 
parents.  None  of  the  children  appear  bri^t,  and  the  girl  2}  years  of  age  is  far  from 
normal. 

The  man  is  now  working  in  the  railroad  yards,  but  it  is  said  he  loses  about  one-third 
of  his  time  on  account  of  hernia.  Neighbors  state  that  the  woman  beats  the  children. 
She  is  away  from  home  most  of  the  day,  and  for  several  weeks  past  the  man  has  hired 
a  colored  woman  to  stay  with  the  children. 

During  the  eight  years  this  couple  have  been  married  six  children  have  been  Ixmi 
to  them  and  the  woman  is  again  pregnant. 

No.  591.  Male,  18,  colored. 

Father  deserted  family,  and  the  five  children  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  11  years  ago.  This  boy  was  placed  in  a  bosuxiing  home  and 
later  placed  on  trial  for  indenture,  but  his  mind  was  so  defective  that  he  could  not 
do  much.  He  was  sent  to  school,  but  at  10  years  of  age  had  not  learned  his  let- 
ters. He  was  finally  placed  in  the  children's  temporary  nome  as  feeble-minded,  but 
escaped  in  Jul>r,  1914,  and  is  now  at  large.    He  hiEis  secondary  syphilis. 

The  mother  is  said  to  be  mentally  defective.  The  oldest  sister  was  sent  to  the 
reform  school^  where  she  stayed  until  she  reached  her  majority  and  was  discharged. 
The  second  sister  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  dishonest  and  untruthful.  An 
older  brother  was  sent  to  the  Industrial  Home  School,  and  ran  away  eight  times. 
A  younger  brother  was  also  placed  in  the  Industrial  Home  School. 

M^*  ?«!•  ^^^^^^'o7^'l^;     JHusband  and  wife. 
No.  368.  Female,  33,  white.  J""°"*"^  •"^  ""''• 

No.  369.  Male,  8,  white,  their  son. 

Both  mentally  defective,  as  is  also  their  son,  8  years  of  age.  A  ml  6  years  old  is 
thought  to  be  defective,  although  she  attends  the  regular  school.  The  l>oy  is  in  an 
atypical  school.  Their  second  child  was  stillborn,  and  they  lost  a  baby  in  the  summer 
of  1914. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  a  long  record  of  the  family;  the  man  is  continually 
losing  his  job  and  always  trying  to  borrow;  the  family  is  dirty  and  shiftless.  They 
live  in  the  basement  of  an  old  house  and  have  scarcely  any  furniture.  The  man  has 
been  in  the  hospital  a  number  of  times.  The  wife  has  been  in  the  Florence  Crit- 
tenton  Mission  for  temporary  shelter.  The  husband  was  sent  to  the  Washington 
Asylum  Hospital  about  a  year  ago;  his  trouble  proved  to  be  syphilis;  he  is  now 
being  treated  at  an  eye,  ear,  and  tnroat  hospital.  The  man's  parents  are  respectable 
people,  and  live  fairly  comfortably.  They  have  helped  the  man  somewhat,  but  are 
unaole  to  continue  doing  so. 

No.  655.  Female,  25,  colored. 

Orphaned  at  an  early  age.  Was  found  living  with  a  woman  who  had  a  workhouse 
record  and  was  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  a  child,  and  was  placed  in  the  Washington 
Asylum  Hospital  for  mental  observation  in  1902.  It  was  decided  she  was  not  a  suit^ 
able  case  for  the  epileptic  ward  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Was 
placed  in  temporary  home  for  children;  when  she  became  of  age  in  1907  she  was  trans- 
lerred  to  the  feeble-minded  list  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 
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No.  578.  Female,  32,  colored. 

Has  had  three  illegitimate  children.  Was  living  in  one  amall  room  with  her  mother, 
brother,  and  her  three  children,  in  an  indescribably  filthy  condition.  The  children 
were  committed  to  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardiims  in  1910  and  the  father  ordered 
to  pay  $i  a  month  for  their  care.  The  oldest  boy,  almost  15  years  of  age,  has  been 
put  on  probation  by  the  juvenile  court.  He  and  his  brother,  liged  13,  were  kept  in  a 
ncTfting  home  until  December,  1912,  when  they  were  placed  for  indenture. 

No.  20.  Female,  21,  white. 

Epileptic  and  mentally  defective.  Her  father  was  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  not 
hmg  after  he  was  married,  but  improved  and  was  allowed  to  leave.  Several  children 
were  bom  in  the  family  during  tne  time  he  was  at  larjge.  He  is  now  in  the  asylum 
again.  An  Associated  Charities  agent  acquainted  with  the  family  states  that  the 
mother  and  three  children  are  also  defective,  and  it  is  said  the  family  has  received 
help  from  almost  every  almsgiving  church  and  society  in  the  city.  The  girl  had 
mileptic  seizures  up  to  the  age  of  14,  when  they  ceaaed.  Her  left  arm  is  paralyzed. 
She     runs  around  **  with  an  imbecile  man  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood. 

No.  25.  Male,  36,  white. 

Is  able  to  work,  but  is  a  '^dope  ^end  **  as  well  as  mentally  defective,  and  has  been 
at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  for  a  year;  is  likely  to  remain  there  for  life. 

n.  ICENTALLT  DEFECTIVE  WOMEN  WHO  ARE  MORALLY  DELINQUENT. 

No.  461.  Female,  33,  white. 

This  woman  has  been  known  to  charity  organizations  since  1903,  when  she  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  where  her  baby  was  bom.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  man 
said  to  have  been  feeble-minded  and  who  had  died  of  tuberculosis  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viouriy.  By  him  she  had  had  three  children,  all  of  them  now  dead.  She  admits 
ibe  has  led  the  life  of  a  prostitute. 

This  woman  has  been  in  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  and  in  the  Washington 
Asylum  Hospital  several  times.  While  at  the  hospital  in  1910,  being  treated  for 
s^hilis.  she  met  a  man  who  was  being  treated  for  tuberculosis,  and  wnen  she  told 
him  d  her  condition  he  agreed  to  marry  her  and  take  care  of  ner.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  jail  and  workhouse  record,  an  habitual  drunkard  with  vile  habits,  and  had 
had  tuberculosis  for  sevco^  years. 

They  were  married  in  March,  1910.  Three  months  later  she  applied  at  the  office 
d  the  Associated  Charities  for  assistance;  she  was  terribly  bruised  from  beatings  by 
the  drunken  husband.  They  have  had  two  children;  one  died  at  birth,  the  other  is 
a  ward  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
U>  place  the  woman  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  where  she  was  once 
KQt  to  await  trial  for  insanity.  Physicians  testified  that  she  was  an  imbecile,  with 
the  mentality  of  a  child  of  about  6  or  7  years,  although  she  is  now  33;  that  she  was 
unable  to  care  for  herself,  and  that  she  should  be  permanently  segregated  for  her  own 
ake  and  the  protection  of  society. 

The  woman  claims  she  has  had  nine  children;  all  except  one  have  died  from  neg- 
lect. Her  husband  is  now  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital.  The  woman  has  been  in  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  for  treatment,  but  refused  to  remain. 

No.  102.  Female,  21,  white. 

Has  two  illegitimate  children,  3  and  2  years  old,  respectively.  Was  sentenced  to 
360  days  for  nonsujpport  of  chUd;  youngest  child  a  ward  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians;  older  child  adopted  out  from  the  foundling  asylum.  Woman  was  recently 
anested  for  being  dressed  m  man's  clothing;  she  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  sentence. 

No.  76.  Female,  19,  white. 

it  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  with  baby  1  month  old.    Has  another  child  2 
madid,  now  cared  for  by  her  mother.    Both  are  illegitimate. 
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No.  75.  Female,  26,  white. 

No  home.  Haa  illegitimate  child  14  months  old^  born  at  Florence  Ciittenton  Mii»- 
aion;  another  illegitimate  child,  a  boy  of  5  years,  is  at  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum. 
He  is  not  normal. 

No.  106.  Female,  30,  white. 

Epileptic.  Was  in  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  three  years.  Has  one  child  2^ 
years  old;  boarded  out. 

No.  643.  Female,  18,  colored. 

Has  *' falling  spells, ''  probably  epilepsy.  Had  an  illegitimate  child  which  died 
about  a  year  ago.    Was  married  the  past  summer. 

No.  249.  Female,  19,  white. 

Has  no  parents.  Has  illegitimate  child  8  months  old;  is  in  service  and  ia  keeping 
child. 

No.  64.  Female,  35,  white. 

Now  at  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  with  4-months-old  baby,  but  they  can  not 
keep  her  long.  Habits  unclean.  Has  a  child  2  years  old  Uvine  with  her  sister  in 
Virginia.    Comes  from  a  good  family.    Her  sister  has  a  mentally  defective  boy. 

No.  582.  Female,  33,  colored. 

Has  had  two  illegitimate  children,  last  one  bom  June  2,  1913.  An  older  child  is 
in  an  institution  in  New  York  City.  Younger  child  is  in  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians. 

No.  586.  Female,  28,  colored. 

Is  badly  crippled.  Has  had  three  illegitimate  children;  the  first  one  is  dead;  the 
second  one's  whereabouts  unknown.  Her  brother-in-law  is  reported  to  be  the  father 
of  the  third  child,  bom  in  1911;  she  is  now  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 

No.  189.  Female,  22,  white. 

Badly  in  need  of  institutional  care.  A  child,  colored,  was  bom  in  1909  in  Flor- 
ence Crittenton  Mission  and  is  now  boarded  out  by  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
with  colored  family.    Woman  now  working  in  Bruen  Home. 

No.  140.  Female,  27,  white. 

Mother  died  when  girl  was  a  baby.  Has  kept  house  for  men  since  she  was  a  small 
girl.  Lived  with  her  brother  in  Langdon  and  there  had  a  child  by  him  in  1911. 
They  were  threatened  with  arrest  and  came  to  Washington,  where  her  brother  com> 
mitted  suicide  soon  after. 

No.  676.  Female,  35,  white. 

Crippled.    Two  illegitimate  children  are  being  cared  for  by  her  brother  and  sister. 

No.  787.  Female,  30,  white. 

Paralytic  and  crippled.  Was  pronounced  feeble-minded  by  a  physician,  taken 
chsu^  of  by  Board  ot  Children's  Guardians  in  1896,  and  boarded  out.  In  1905  had 
an  ill^timate  child  whose  father  she  claimed  was  the  man  in  the  family  keeping 
her.  This  man  agreed  to  support  both,  but  has  since  died.  Woman  now  again 
being  boarded  out  oy  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 

No.  649.  Female,  21,  colored. 

Epileptic.  Girl's  mother  had  15  or  18  children.  This  girl  and  a  younger  sister 
have  had  illegitimate  children. 
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No.  137.  Female,  26,  white. 

Hi8  hftd  three  iU^tiinate  children,  two  of  them  now  dead.  Woman  is  in  service 
tztd  has  the  third  child  with  her. 

No.  237.  Female,  24,  white. 
Has  had  two  illegitimate  children.    Her  mother  is  thought  to  be  mentally  defective. 

No.  639.  Female,  28,  cokn^. 

Very  defective  mentally.  Has  had  three  illegitimate  children  and  is  soon  to  have 
a  kmitii.  Lives  with  a  man  said  to  have  a  wife  and  children  in  the  city.  The  three 
ddldren  are  boarded  out  by  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 

No.  799.  Female,  35,  white. 

Taken  into  a  family  from  the  foundling  asylum  when  quite  young;  afterwards  sent 
to  Industrial  Home  School.  Wlien  about  16  years  of  age  was  sent  to  the  Bruen  Home 
and  later  gave  birtfi  to  child  which  died  soon  afterwards.  Lived  at  the  Bruen  Home 
kx  several  years  as  a  helper.    Appears  idiotic.    Was  married  during  the  past  winter. 

m.  CHILDREN  TOO  DEFECTIVB  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL. 

No.  93.  Male,  11,  white\Tj^*i.«^ 
No.  94.  Male!  131  whiteP"^**^^' 

Have  been  in  public  school  and  are  now  in  parochial  school,  but  the  principal  says 
h  is  impossible  for  them  to  learn.  There  are  nine  children  in  the  family;  all  but 
these  two  appear  normal.  The  family  have  almost  no  furniture  and  the  house  is  very 
dirty.   The  children  seen  by  the  visitor  were  dirty  and  ragged. 

No.  479.  Female,  10,  white. 

Attended  a  parochial  school,  but  was  so  defective  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  be 
with  the  other  children;  would  eat  food  from  the  garbage  pails  in  preference  to  her 
onrn  lunch.    Has  recenlJy  been  sent  to  the  Grovemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

No.  16.  Female,  7,  white. 

Mongolian  type  of  feeble-minded.  Very  defective;  badly  in  need  of  institutional 
care. 

No.  371.  Female,  16,  white. 

Not  now  in  school.  Her  behavior  has  caused  neighbors  to  report  case  frequently 
to  attendance  officer.    The  mother  is  also  defective,  and  the  fatner  a  "dope  fiend." 

No.  534.  Male,  15,  colored. 

Has  been  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  can  not  read;  can  count  and 
m^e  change.  Did  good  work  in  chair  caning  and  basketry  when  in  an  atypical 
achool;  now  working  as  an  eirand  boy  in  a  grocery  store. 

No.  181.  Male,  12,  white. 

Was  removed  from  Virginia  Training  School  in  July,  1914.  Is  an  epileptic  and 
oeeda  care;  is  a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood. 

No.  285.  Male,  16,  white. 

Paralyzed  on  left  aide.  Never  attended  school;  does  not  know  the  alphabet;  sells 
Papers;  lives  with  an  aunt. 

No.  541.  Female,  9,  colored. 

Too  defective  mentally  to  go  to  school;  the  mother,  a  widow,  is  a  day  worker  and 
nas  to  employ  some  one  to  care  for  the  child  while  she  is  away. 
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IV.  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  TOO  DEFECTIVE  TO  BENEFIT  BY 

SUCH  TRAINING. 

No.  639.  Female,  14,  colored. 

In  an  atypical  achool;  has  no  idea  of  what  has  been  taught  when  the  leason  is  over. 
A  sister  also  defective. 

No.  375.  Female,  16,  white. 
Has  attended  an  atypical  school,  but  can  not  learn. 

No.  572.  Female,  7,  colored. 
Mental  condition  so  bad  she  could  not  profit  by  attendance  at  an  atypical  school. 

No.  565.  Female,  12,  colored. 

Goes  to  atypical  school  when  older  sister  can  take  her,  but  mentally  incapable  d 
benefiting  by  school  attendance;  physically  defective  also. 

No.  222.  Male,  8,  white. 
An  atypical-school  teacher  says  she  is  unable  to  teach  the  boy  anything. 

No.  219.  Female,  14,  white. 

Imbecile.  Can  not  talk:  grins  when  asked  questions.  Was  kept  in  first  ^fule  of 
regular  school  six  years  and  Uien  sent  to  an  atypical  school  at  the  age  of  13.  Did  not 
know  how  to  go  up  or  down  stairs  when  she  came  to  the  atypical  school,  but  has  now 
been  taught  to  put  up  one  foot  after  the  other. 

No.  9.  Female,  14,  white. 

Epileptic  and  feeble-minded.  Has  been  in  an  atypical  school  only  a  couple  of 
weeKs.    Uses  bad  language  and  is  likely  to  demoralize  the  other  children. 

No.  228.  Male,  14,  white. 

Teacher  in  atypical  school  reported  that  she  felt  she  had  been  unable  to  instruct 
him  duhng  the  tnree  years  he  had  been  in  the  school. 

No.  338.  Female,  13,  white. 

• 

Plainly  an  institutional  case.  At  the  age  of  7^  when  she  entered  the  atypical 
school;  she  could  not  get  up  or  down  without  assistance.  It  took  three  montns  to 
get  her  finders  exercised  so  sne  could  hold  a  pencil.  Can  now  understand  and  answer 
questions  fairly  well.    Has  a  brother  who  is  very  defective. 

No.  153.  Male,  18,  white. 
Is  about  five  years  old  mentally,  although  as  large  as  a  man;  attends  atypical  school. 

y.  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  WHOSE  FAMILIES  ARE  UNABLE  TO  PROVIDB 

PROPER  CARE. 

No.  23.  Male,  18,  white. 

This  boy  and  his  brother,  16  years  of  age,  also  very  defective,  belong  to  a  family  of 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  Two  older  brothers  are  working.  This  boy 
attended  an  atypical  school  for  three  years  but  could  not  learn  and  had  a  bad  influence 
over  the  other  boys.  Can  do  errands,  but  can  do  no  work  for  which  he  could  be  paid. 
His  mother  thinks  she  can  see  some  improvement  in  his  condition.  The  16-year  <Ad 
boy  has  never  been  to  school.  The  two  boys  are  a  ereat  care  to  their  mother,  iHio 
would  be  glad  of  a  place  to  put  them  where  they  coula  be  cared  for  and  taught.  The 
family  is  unable  to  pay  full  tuition,  but  could  pay  something.  They  are  in  moderate 
circumstances  and  have  a  neat  home.  The  boys  hang  around  the  public  school.  They 
are  often  annoyed  by  the  other  children  and  are  a  menace  to  the  neighborhood ,  but 
the  mother  says  she  can  not  keep  them  in  the  house  all  the  time. 
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No.  488.  Male,  17,  white. 

Wis  uoable  to  progreas  further  than  the  fourth  grade  in  school ;  has  not  been  to  school 
ior  three  years ;  can  not  keep  a  position ;  has  one  brother  at  the  Vir^nia  Training  School ; 
two  other  biotherB  are  normal.  The  family  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  the 
oKrtfaer  worries  constantly  for  fear  of  what  he  may  do  as  a  recnilt  of  his  uncontrollable 
taaper.    His  parents  would  like  to  put  him  in  an  institution. 

No.  427.  Male,  9,  white. 

Appears  perfectly  normal  for  about  two  weeks  each  month,  then  gradually  goes  to 

Eieces  and  frequently  goes  away  from  home  for  two  or  three  days;  when  found  claims 
e  has  eaten  bread  and  milk  taken  from  doorsteps  and  has  slept  m  vestibules.  Mother 
woold  like  to  put  him  in  an  institution.  He  has  an  aunt  who  is  mentally  defective— 
Ko.W. 

No.  754.  Male,  10,  colored. 

Can  not  stand  or  walk  and  his  speech  is  limited  to  the  words  ''bread ''  and  ''water," 
ftDd  a  sound  that  is  understood  to  be  his  sister's  name;  can  not  feed  himself;  sits  in  a 
chair  and  works  his  arms  and  1^;8  spasmodically  and  laughs;  has  just  been  returned 
from  Washington  Asylum  Hospital,  as  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  there;  mother  is 
a  vidow  and  works  out;  she  has  two  other  children. 

No.  317.  Male,  25,  white. 

Has  never  been  able  to  attend  school;  mother  spent  one  winter  trying  to  teach  him 
kb  alphabet,  but  he  does  not  know  it  now;  does  not  do  anything;  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  for  institutional  care,  although  they  could  pay  part;  he  is  too  old  for  existing 
institutions.  The  mother  is  breaking  down  under  the  long  strain,  and  the  doctor  has 
aud  the  son  must  be  put  somewhere.    He  has  one  sister  who  is  normal. 

No.  741.  Male,  38,  colored. 

Can  not  talk,  but  can  feed  himself;  he  can  chop  wood,  but  is  not  competent  to  go 
OQ  enands.    He  is  boarded  and  cared  for  by  his  brother. 

No.  194.  Male,  34,  white. 

Very  defective ;  can  not  read  or  write  nor  do  any  work ;  he  is  cared  for  by  his  widowed 
mother  and  sister. 

No.  408.  Female,  13,  white. 

Very  much  in  need  of  institutional  care;  can  not  talk  or  be  made  to  learn  anything; 
Qot  in  school. 

No.  647.  Male,  6,  colored  IrrL- 
No.  648.  Male,  6,  colored/ ^^^*°^- 

Both  boys  are  unable  to  walk  or  talk;  ^mily  very  poor. 

No.  412.  Female,  11,  white. 

Was  in  second  nrade  of  regular  school ;  sent  to  atvpical  school,  but  has  recently  been 
excluded  from  scnool  by  the  board  of  health.  No  teacher  will  keep  her  because  of 
ber  bad  habits.    The  mother  is  a  "  dope  fiend . '  * 

No.  82.  Male,  15,  white. 
Not  in  school;  should  be  in  an  institution;  father  is  said  to  be  mentally  defective. 

No.  425.  Male,  20,  white. 

Harmless,  but  very  defective  mentally;  helps  at  home  and  takes  care  of  the  baby; 
B^eda  institutional  care. 

No.  774.  Female,  8,  colored. 

Mentally  incaj^ble  of  ever  attending  school;  could  probably  be  taught  to  do  hand- 
^Qtk;  father  is  sickly  and  partially  incapacitated  for  work;  mother  takes  in  washing. 
Thoe  are  nine  other  children. 
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VL  DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENTS  DETRIMENTAL  TO   THE  WELFARE   OF 

THE  COMMUNITT. 

No.  348.  Male,  10,  white. 

Has  been  examined  and  declared  to  be  in  need  of  institutional  care.  Has  been 
before  Uie  juvenile  court  for  stealing. 

No.  30.  Female;  18,  white. 

Mother  is  dead;  there  are  nine  children:  older  sister  is  in  chai]^  of  home.  This 
girl  is  a  ^ood  housekeeper  and  has  a  sweet  disposition,  but  has  bad  influence  over  the 
other  children  of  the  family.    A  great  problem  to  the  father. 

No.  303.  Male,  14,  white. 

Orphan.  Unable  to  study,  but  works  well  under  direction*  was  boarded  out  with  a 
family  for  two  or  three  months,  but  was  returned  to  an  asylum  in  bad  condition;  a 
great  detriment  to  other  children,  who  also  worry  him  into  a  very  nervous  condition. 

No.  88.  Female,  8,  white. 

Attends  an  atypical  school.  Was  assaulted  when  7  years  of  age  and  is  in  constant 
danger  owing  to  ner  mental  condition. 

No.  505.  Male,  14,  white. 

Has  attended  an  atypical  school.  This  boy  and  a  brother  three  years  younger  have 
been  in  the  Industrial  Home  School:  have  also  been  before  the  juvenile  court  for 
steading.  Boy  has  been  in  Children  s  Hospital  three  times.  The  family  has  been 
helped  for  years  by  public  relief  agencies.  There  apparentl}^  is  insanity  in  the  family. 
The  father  has  been  in  hospital  for  observation,  but  a  phvsician  declared  he  was  not 
insane;  he  is  an  habitual  drunkard;  has  been  in  the  workhouse;  his  tather  is  said  to 
have  been  insane  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  brother  is  insane  at  times.  There  are 
five  children  in  the  family;  the  baby  is  said  to  be  abnormal. 

No.  300.  Male,  25,  white. 

Never  learned  to  read  or  write.  Has  served  sentence  for  larceny  and  has  viciously 
assaulted  his  mother. 

No.  97.  Male,  20,  white. 

Feeble-minded  and  very  immoral  and  has  evil  tendencies.  Was  doing  fourth-grade 
work  at  the  age  of  16.    Now  working. 

No.  358.  Male,  19,  white. 

This  boy  was  recently  sent  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  because  he  would 
not  work  and  was  considered  an  undesirable  person  to  have  at  large.  He  left  after 
having  been  there  11  days  and  now  is  wandering  the  streets.  The  family  does  not 
know  where  he  is.  The  father  deseed  the  familv  three  years  ago;  the  mother  is 
employed  in  a  factory.  There  are  four  children;  the  oldest  girl  is  in  the  Industrial 
Home  School ;  the  second  girl  is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School;  and  a  boy  is  in 
the  National  Training  School. 

Vn.  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  WHO  ARE  ALSO  PHTSICALLT  DEFECTIVE. 

No.  547.  Male,  23,  colored. 

Epileptic.  Unable  to  learn;  some  of  the  best  physicians  in  Washington  and  Balti- 
more have  failed  to  improve  his  physical  condition;  has  to  be  attended  like  a  baby 
at  times. 

No.  312.  Male,  16,  white. 

Epileptic.  Declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  deterioration  and  in  need  of  eped$l 
institutional  care. 
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No.  627.  Female,  10,  colored. 

Is  blind  and  can  not  talk,  but  understands  what  is  said  to  h^;  can  not  feed  her- 
eof or  care  (or  herself  in  anyway;  has  been  boarded  out  by  the  Board  of  Children's 
Gaardians  since  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

No.  622.  Male,  15,  colored. 

often  kept 
but  can 
not  talk; 
has  idiotic  expression;  the  home  seems  comfortable;  no  other  children. 

No.  665.  Female,  11,  colored. 

Badly  crippled;  usee  crutches;  never  attended  school. 

No.  149.  Male,  13,  white.\r^.„„ 
No.  150.  Male,  13,  white.r^'^^^' 

In  an  atypical  school;  these  boys  seem  to  have  no  control  of  their  limbs;  they  reel 
down  the  steps  as  if  they  were  drunk;  they  are  brought  to  school  in  a  wagon;  anoUier 
brother  slightly  defective. 

No.  781.  Female,  18,  white. 

Unable  to  walk  or  control  h^  Umbs;  has  been  two  years  in  hospital;  was  sent  to 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  three  years  ago. 

No.  791.  Female,  12,  white. 

Very  defective  phvsicalljr;  can  not  make  any  intelligible  signs  nor  indicate  her 
vmnts;  is  kept  out  of  dom  in  an  invalid  chair  during  the  day;  parents  able  to  pro- 
▼ide  for  her  while  they  live. 

VUL  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  WOMEN  LIKELT  TO  BECOME  VICTIMS  OF 

IMPROPER  TREATMENT. 

No.  143.  Female,  20,  white. 

Has  attended  an  atypical  school  and  learned  to  write  her  name,  but  was  withdrawn 
by  her  parents  because  girls  in  the  school  who  were  older  and  less  defective  tauj^t 
her  undesirable  things  and  men  spoke  to  her  on  the  street;  now  staying  at  home. 

No.  3.  Female,  17,  white. 

Has  been  in  an  atypical  school,  but  can  not  so  and  come  alone;  she  has  given  the 
vorker  in  charge  of  a  playground  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  grown  men  would  hanf 
aroond  the  playground  and  cause  annoyance  until  the  worker  would  be  compelled 
to  take  the  girl  nome;  her  mother  is  dead. 

No.  470.  Female,  16,  white. 

Has  been  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  for  bad  behavior  on  the  street;  she  had 
an  Itahan  arrested,  claiming  he  was  the  fother  of  her  diild. 

No.  790.  Female,  16,  white. 

This  girl  lives  with  her  sister,  but  the  latter  can  not  restrain  her  and  is  unwiUing  to 
keep  her;  she  was  found  in  the  company  of  a  man  in  Baltimore  by  a  deaconess  and 
sent  to  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  where  she  remained  three  months,  but  was  dis- 
mifised  from  ih&rej  as  she  was  not  a  hospital  patient;  the  sister  has  since  applied  for 
readmission  for  her,  but  was  refused. 

No.  460.  Female,  23,  white. 

The  mother  is  dead;  father  a  drunkard;  she  lived  with  inarried  sister  until  turned 
OQt because  of  her  behavior  and  influence;  would  caU  men  in  from  the  street  to  intro- 
duce them  to  her  nieces;  she  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Charities  to  Florence  Critten- 
tou  Mission — f<»r  lack  of  a  better  place — after  she  had  been  arrested,  having  applied 
for  admission  to  a  rooming  house  after  midnight. 
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No.  238.  Female,  17,  white. 

Has  attended  an  atypical  school,  but  was  removed  by  parents  because  Hiere  was  but 
one  other  girl  in  the  school  and  because  she  learned  baa  limguage  from  the  boys;  she 
has  a  violent  temper;  her  mother  would  be  ^lad  to  put  her  in  an  institution,  as  she  is 
fearhil  of  what  may  happen  to  her;  the  family  could  pay  something  for  her  care. 

No.  65.  Female,  21,  white. 

Has  been  too  defective  to  attend  school;  unable  to  go  about  alone;  parents  are  able 
to  care  for  her  at  present,  but  are  constantly  worried  for  fear  of  what  may  happen  to  her. 

No.  70.  Female,  16,  white. 

The  mother  thinks  it  unwise  for  her  to  attend  the  atypical  school,  as  she  believes  it 
imsafe  for  her  to  go  to  and  from  school  alone.  Girl  has  been  in  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School,  but  parents  insisted  on  having  her  brought  home.  They  would  be  willing 
to  put  her  in  an  institution  if  there  were  one  near  enough  for  them  to  visit  her. 

EL  ADULTS  WHO  MIGHT  HAVE  PROFITED  BT  mSTITUTIONAL 

TRAINING. 

No.  685.  Male,  20,  colored. 

Has  never  been  in  school;  should  be  in  an  institution;  works  about  the  house;  can 
sweep  and  dust;  can  not  go  about  alone;  can  do  errands,  if  not  sent  for  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time;,  family  in  moderate  circumstances. 

No.  587.  Male,  16,  colored. 

Epileptic  and  mentally  defective;  never  advanced  beyond  the  first  grade  in  public 
school;  was  a  normal  child  until  7  years  of  age,  when  he  had  scarlet  fever;  is  now  in 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  ward  with  25  or  30  others;  helps  clean  the 
ward  sometimes,  out  would  be  able  to  do  other  work  if  it  could  be  provided;  is  v«y 
much  dissatisfied  with  his  surroundings  and  begs  to  be  brought  home. 

No.  269.  Male,  21,  white. 

Epileptic.  His  condition  was  caused  b^  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis  at  the  age 
of  9  months.  He  is  melancholy,  as  he  reauzes  that  he  is  not  normal.  An  institution 
where  he  could  be  taught  an  occupation  and  be  employed  would  be  a  great  benefit 
Family  would  be  glad  to  put  the  boy  in  an  institution  if  there  were  one  nearby.  He 
is  a  constant  worry  to  his  mother. 

X.  CASES  INDICATING  DEFECTIVE  STOCK. 

No.  715.  Female,  5,  colored. 

In  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Father  has  been  under  observation  at 
Washington  Asylum  Hospital.  Grandfather  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
since  1891.  Great-aunt  (on  father's  side)  died  in  the  Government  Hospital  (or  the 
Insane  in  1898. 

No.  373.  Male,  40,  white. 

Painter.  Has  epilepsy.  Reported  to  be  of  low  moral  character.  Wife  tubercular. 
A  son  of  10  has  snown  signs  of  feeble-mindedness.  A  daughter  of  8  has  very  bad 
habits. 

No.  789.  Male,  11,  white. 

Father  died  in  insane  asylum.  The  boy  has  been  recommended  for  the  Vineland 
Training  School  by  his  physician. 

No.  389.  Female,  16,  white. 

In  an  atypical  school.  Her  mother  said  to  be. defective,  as  is  also  the  mother's 
sister. 
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No.  361.  Female,  18,  white. 

In  ^^^^nia  Training  School.    Mother  ib  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
(feeble-mmded);  brother  and  sister  in  Industrial  Home  Training  School. 

No.  310.  Male,  10,  white. 

In  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  sent  by  Board  of  Children's  Guardians.    Mother 
(case  311)  now  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (feeble-minded). 

No.  90.  Male,  28,  white. 

Unable  to  work  on  account  of  mental  condition;  has  a  sister  in  the  Government 
Hospital  fcnr  the  Insane. 

No.  426.  Male,  14,  white. 

Attends  at3npical  school;  knows  almost  nothing.    Has  a  defective  brother.    Mother 
is  aJeo  consid^ed  defective. 

No.  123.  Male,  8,  white       In^fu^  «« j  „;o*^. 
No.  124.  Femile.  30,  white/^^^^  ^^  "^'• 

Parenta  both  defective;  5  children,  all  considered  defective.    Parents  will  not 
allow  them  to  attend  atypical  school,  and  teachers  in  the  regular  schools  will  not  keep 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


TJ.  S.  Depabtmbnt  op  Labor, 

Ohiij)ren'8  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  20, 1915. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  bulletin  on  Child-welfare  Exhibits: 
Types  and  preparation,  by  Dr.  Anna  Louise  Strong,  eidiibit  expert 
of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  exhibit  has  proved,  in  recent  years,  an  important  means  for 
the  widespread  publication  of  facts.  Especially  effective  have  been 
the  uses  of  this  form  of  publication  in  relation  to  child  and  infant 
welfare.  The  Children's  Bureau  receives  many  letters  of  inquiry 
from  organizations  and  individuals  desiring  to  hold  such  exhibits; 
and  it  is  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  this  kind  that  this  bulletin  has  been 
prepared. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor 
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CHILD-WELFARE  EXHIBITS- 


INTRODUCTORY, 

In  the  past  five  years  there  have  occurred  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States  three  distinct  series  of  exhibits  all  dealing  with 
subjects  which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  child  wel- 
fare. The  New  York  Child-welfare  Exhibit,  held  in  January,  1911, 
aimed  to  show  all  influences  affecting  the  welfare  of  children  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  similar  exhibits  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Northampton,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Montreal, 
Louisville,  Providence,  Knoxville,  Rochester,  New  Britain,  Peoria, 
Toledo,  Seattle,  Indianapolis,  and  Dublin  (Ireland),  and  many 
smaller  places. 

The  Philadelphia  Baby-Saving  Show,  in  May,  1912,  gave  its  atten- 
ticm  to  one  aspect  of  child  welfare — that  of  baby  saving,  covering 
this  in  much  greater  detail  than  had  previously  been  done.  This 
show  led  not  only  to  other  baby-saving  exhibits  but  to  an  enrichment 
of  the  series  of  larger  child- welfare  exhibits  as  far  as  the  subject  of 
infant  welfare  was  concerned.  A  further  enrichment  came  from  the 
Junior  Exhibitions,  held  in  Cleveland  and  San  Francisco,  a  display 
on  a  large  scale  of  objects  made  by  children ;  and  from  the  boys'  hobby 
Aows  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  dealing  with  the 
special  interests  of  adolescent  boys.  The  children's  health  conference, 
consisting  of  a  free,  physical  examination  for  children,  held  in  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  September-October,  1913,  in  the  children's  building  of 
the  Natioiial  Conservation  Congress,  established  a  technique  for  still 
another  feature  of  a  child-welfare  exhibit.  Each  of  these  exhibits 
iuis  been  held  at  times  alone  and  at  other  times  as  part  of  a  larger 
cbild-welf  are  exhibit. 

The  demand  for  an  exhibit  may  arise  in  a  community  in  many 
ways.  A  mother's  club  or  infant-welfare  station  may  desire  some 
new  and  graphic  way  of  teaching  mothers  the  methods  of  infant 
care;  a  settlement  or  club  may  wish  to  interest  parents  more  vitally 
in  the  development  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl ;  several  children's 
philanthropies  may  wish  to  explain  their  work  to  the  public;  or  a 
group  of  representative  citizens  from  all  these  organizations  may  feel 
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that  the  time  has  come  for  a  graphic  presentation  of  all  the  condi- 
tions that  affect  the  well-being  of  the  community's  children,  so  that 
the  whole  community  may  know  those  conditions  and  take  action  con- 
cerning them. 

For  all  these  purposes  the  exhibit  has  proved  a  useful  method 
of  popular  education.  Comments  of  parents,  teachers,  and  visiting 
nurses  after  the  exhibit  show  conclusively  that  many  homes  are 
reached  and  influenced  by  the  sections  intended  especially  for  par- 
ents. In  securing  community  aims  through  publicity  the  exhibit  has 
shown  itself  equally  effective.  New  laws  or  new  machinery  for  law 
enforcement  or  community  administration  have  been  secured  by 
practically  every  large  child-welfare  exhibit.  A  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  this  kind  should  combine  both  the  appeal  to  the  parent 
and  that  to  the  citizen,  using  each  to  reenforce  the  other.  Li  tills 
respect  it  offers  a  peculiarly  democratic  approach  to  the  problems 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  the  child,  since  it  takes  as  point  of  depar- 
ture not  the  "  poor  child  "  nor  the  "  bad  boy,"  but  all  children,  leading 
the  parent  to  that  interest  in  community  action  through  which  alone 
his  own  child  may  be  safeguarded  and  the  citizen  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  individual  problems  of  heredity,  ignorance,  and  poverty  on  the 
adequate  solution  of  which  depends  the  community's  future. 

At  first  only  the  larger  cities  felt  able  to  undertake  the  expense  of 
a  child-welfare  exhibit,  which  varied  from  $80,000  in  New  York  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000  in  Toledo,  Seattle,  and  Rochester,  and  even  in  a 
small  commimity  like  Northampton,  Mass.,  was  as  high  as  $847. 
But  with  the  improvement  of  exhibit  technique  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  many  traveling  exhibits  owned  by  Federal  and  State 
authorities  or  by  national  organizations  practically  any  community 
can  now  hold  some  type  of  child- welfare  exhibit  for  very  little  cost. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  EXHIBIT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  decided  when  a  demand  arises  for  an  exhibit 
dealing  with  questions  of  child  welfare  is  the  scope  and  exact  pur- 
pose of  the  exhibit. 

Is  the  exhibit  to  be  part  of  a  larger  exposition?  If  so,  it  will  be 
conditioned  in  the  choice  of  its  field  by  the  classification  already 
made  by  the  exposition  authorities.  Even  if  no  external  situaticm 
compels  the  limiting  of  the  field,  reasons  of  economy,  whether  of 
time,  money,  or  effort,  may  make  it  wiser  to  undertake  only  one  part 
of  the  vast  subject  of  child  welfare  and  cover  that  part  with  greater 
detail. 

Care  in  naming  is  desirable  if  the  exhibit  is  to  reach  its  proper 
audience.  The  tendency  to  use  the  title  "  child-welfare  exhibit "  for 
small  e2diibits  which  deal  with  the  care  of  babies,  home  play,  child* 
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helping  agencies,  or  any  one  partial  aspect  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  <diild's  welfare  leads  to  many  misconceptions.  It  is  far  better 
to  give  these  exhibits  more  specific  names,  such  as  infant-welfare 
exhibit,  baby-saving  show,  child-helping  exhibit,  children's  health 
conference  and  exhibit.  An  exhibit  which  covers  a  large  variety  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  parents,  such  as  infant  care,  food, 
play,  interests,  and  ideals,  but  which  does  not  include  any  reference 
to  community  problems,  may  perhaps  be  designated  by  the  general 
name  of  "child-welfare  exhibit,"  although  even  in  this  case  "the 
diild  in  the  home  "  would  seem  a  better  name.  If  the  name  of  a 
city  or  State  is  used  as  a  prefix,  as  "  Kansas  City  Child-Welfare  Ex- 
hibit,^ the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  well-rounded  presentation  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity's  children,  in- 
cluding health,  education,  recreation,  and  the  many  problems  that 
arise  in  dealing  with  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  child. 
Further  description  of  many  different  types  of  eidiibits  suited  to 
varying  needs  wUl  be  given  later ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the 
special  situations  which  call  for  special  kinds  of  eidiibits. 

If  the  main  purpose  is  to  arouse  parents  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  needs  of  their  own  children  and  the  way  to  care  for  those 
needs,  a  children's  health  conference  combined  with  a  small  exhibit 
(Ml  the  care  of  the  baby  and  the  preparation  of  food  is  perhaps  the 
most  direct  method  of  accomplishing  this  end.  A  conference  requires 
for  its  fullest  success  the  cooperation  of  the  coimty  medical  society, 
the  local  women's  organizations,  and  the  local  authorities  on  domestic 
science.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attention  of  parents  should  be 
directed  toward  the  mental  and  social  needs  of  the  growing  child, 
a  junior  exhibition  or  exhibit  of  children's  interests  is  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  type  of  exhibit.  A  playground  or  school  or  any 
organization  which  has  direct  access  to  a  large  number  of  children 
may  manage  such  an  exhibit,  but  for  a  many-sided  display  it  is  well 
to  include  other  organizations  dealing  with  the  interests  and  ideals 
of  children,  such  as  the  library,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  any  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  that  may  exist. 
A  combination  of  a  children's  health  conference  and  a  junior  exhibi- 
tion might  make  a  fairly  comprehensive  exhibit  on  "  the  child  in  the 
h<mie,"  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  stir  parents  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  might  do  to  encourage  the  well-rounded  development  of 
their  children. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  not  only  to  help  individual  parents,  but 
to  secure  needed  legislation  or  community  action  for  the  welfare  of 
diildren,  then  the  exhibit  must  be  more  extended  in  scope.  It  may 
be  a  baby-saving  show,  emphasizing  the  need  of  birth  registration, 
proper  inspection  of  milk,  a  child-hygiene  division  in  the  board  of 
health,  or  similar  needs,  and  using  the  children's  health  conference 
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as  one  feature  among  many  others.  Or  it  may  be  a  child-welfare 
exhibit,  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  large  general  exhibits  held  under 
that  name  and  containing  divisions  on  health,  schools,  recreation, 
moral  and  religious  training,  philanthropy,  law,  industrial  condi- 
tions, etc.,  and  showing  the  work  of  many  organizations  as  well  as 
many  needs,  such  as  a  new  child-labor  law,  more  playgrounds,  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  library,  or  medical  inspection  in  the  schools* 

An  exhibit  on  a  specific  subject,  intended  to  be  of  use  to  parents, 
can  well  be  held  by  any  woman's  club,  settlement,  church,  play- 
ground, school,  or  similar  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
munity child-welfare  exhibit,  designed  to  move  the  community  to 
action,  should  include  on  its  governing  committee  representatives  of 
all  agencies  dealing  with  children — ^the  schools,  the  playgrounds,  the 
board  of  health,  the  various  philanthropies,  as  well  as  members 
representing,  perhaps  unoflScially, -any  large  religious  or  industrial 
groupings  whose  cooperation  is  needed  for  permanent  results. 

USE  OF  TRAVELING  EXHIBITS. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  made  when  a  child-welfare  exhibit  is 
planned  is  to  save  expense  by  collecting  as  many  exhibits  as  possible 
from  National  and  State  sources.  To  meet  this  demand  many  State 
universities  and  State  health  departments  have  prepared  traveling 
exhibits,  usually  available  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  Many 
national  educational  and  philanthropic  organizations  have  traveling 
exhibits,  which  they  loan  for  a  nominal  rental. 

The  list  of  State  departments — State  health  departments,  exten- 
sion departments  of  State  universities  and  of  State  agricultural  col- 
leges— owning  exhibits  on  January  1,  1915,  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix 1.  Progress  in  this  field  is  so  rapid  that  no  local  committee  need 
hesitate  to  inquire  of  State  departments  which  do  not  appear  in  this 
list. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  wise  to  make  use  of  borrowed  exhibits 
is  a  question  to  be  considered  seriously  by  the  local  executive  com- 
mittee. The  advantages  are  plain.  They  save  a  heavy  expense  of 
photographs,  cartoons,  and  lettering,  and  they  are  probably  designed 
with  more  care  and  with  access  to  a  wider  range  of  facts  than  can  be 
secured  by  a  local  committee  in  the  rush  preceding  an  exhibit.  But 
the  disadvantages  are  equally  plain.  They  rarely  apply  with  great 
force  to  peculiarly  local  needs;  they  fail  to  arouse  local  effort  and 
enthusiasm. 

An  exhibit  designed  primarily  for  parents  may  venture  to  bor- 
row all  its  wall  charts  on  infant  care  from  some  authoritative  source. 
Local  interest  will  be  sufficiently  excited  by  the  examination  of  local 
children  and  the  collection  locally  of  the  baby's  clothing,  bathing 
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tiHi  sleeping  arrangements,  and  local  exhibits  on  food  and  home 
play. 

Bat  in  a  larger  child- welfare  exhibit,  which  aims  to  secure  com- 
munity action,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  send  out  hastily  for  collec- 
tions of  borrowed  exhibits,  however  good  these  may  be.  The  local 
exhibit  should  first  be  carefully  planned  under  appropriate  subjects 
and  borrowed  material  used  sparingly  and  only  when  it  will  give 
force  and  wider  background  to  important  local  facts.  The  work  of 
local  conmiittees,  even  when  crude,  is  of  such  educational  value  that 
it  is  often  worth  more  to  the  community  than  the  technically  better 
work  of  outsiders.  This  is  not  merely  because  it  contains  local  facts 
and  catchwords  and  describes  local  needs,  but  because  the  process 
of  collecting  those  facts,  analyzing  them,  stating  them  graphically, 
and  coming  to  conclusions  concerning  them,  may  mean  more  for  the 
community's  future,  when  done  by  a  local  committee,  than  the  por- 
trayal of  the  facts  in  the  most  effective  exhibit  form.  A  committee  on 
health,  for  instance,  6r  on  recreation,  or  on  child  labor  comprises 
many  factions  with  many  views;  its  members  possess  many  isolated 
bits  of  knowledge.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  coming  exhibit  factional 
discussion  must  be  brought  to  some  conclusion ;  the  bits  of  knowledge, 
more  or  less  vague  before,  must  be  welded  into  a  community  program, 
clear  and  definite,  which  the  committee  is  willing  to  present  to  the 
public.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  then  through  this  committee  work, 
before  a  single  wall  exhibit  is  lifted  or  a  single  model  in  place,  the 
diild-welfare  erfiibit  may  have  more  than  justified  itself. 

INFANT-WELFARE  EXHIBIT. 

Peihaps  the  simplest  and  most  easily  planned  type  of  exhibit  is 
the  small  infant-welfare  exhibit  held  in  connection  with  State  and 
connty  fairs,  baby  contests,  or  children's  health  conferences.  Such 
in  exhibit  may  be  designed  merely  to  give  information  to  the  mothers 
of  a  conununity  or  it  may  have  the  more  definite  object  of  arousing 
interest  in  a  proposed  infant-welfare  station  or  child-welfare  center. 
It  may  be  held  by  an  infant-welfare  committee  of  a  woman's  club, 
by  a  settlement,  a  visiting-nurse  association,  or  similar  organization, 
Mid  may  be  planned  to  influence  a  small  town,  a  country  district,  a 
city  neighborhood,  or  an  entire  city. 

The  orgaixization  of  an  exhibit  intended  to  include  all  the  activities 
of  a  large  city  will  be  considered  later  under  the  head  of  conmiunity 
Aild-welfare  eidiibits.  For  smaller  exhibits,  held  by  an  infant- 
welfare  committee  or  association,  little  formal  organization  is  neces- 
sary. Each  main  subdivision  of  the  exhibit  should  be  placed  in 
Aarge  of  an  individual  or  a  small  committee ;  these  are  named  and 
described  later.     Questions  of  place,  publicity,  lectures,  and  bor- 
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rowed  exhibits  may  or  may  not  need  attention  by  special  committees 
or  designated  individuals;  frequently  in  small  exhibits  such  ques- 
tions already  have  been  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  called 
the  exhibit  into  being. 

WALL  PANELS. 

The  question  must  be  decided  whether  the  panels  shall  be  borrowed 
or  shall  be  prepared  under  medical  direction.  Living  demonstra- 
tions and  actual  objects  form  by  far  the  most  effective  part  of  any 
exhibit.  These  can  be  prepared  locally,  however,  with  better  results 
than  attend  any  traveling  exhibit.  Wall  panels,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  in  many  ways  the  least  effective  part  of  an  exhibit,  are  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  prepare,  but  they  form  a  desirable  addition 
and  one  which  with  advantage  can  be  loaned  again  and  again. 

If  it  is  decided  to  borrow  exhibit  material  in  the  form  of  wall  ex- 
hibits, application  may  be  made  to  the  local  State  board  of  health, 
or  the  State  university,  many  of  which  possess  lending  exhibits  on 
infant  welfare.  (See  Appendix  1.)  The  Children's  Bureau  also  sends 
out  small  collections  of  wall  panels  and  lantern  slides  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  they  in  no  sense  form  a  complete  exhibit  or  a  substitute 
for  local  effort.  The  following  organizations  have  traveling  exhibits 
on  infant  welfare:  The  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Infant  Mortality,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City ;  and  the  National  Child- Welfare  Exhibit  Association,  30  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  case  it  is  decided  to  prepare  the  panels  locally  with  the  advice 
of  the  local  society  doing  infant- welfare  work  or  of  a  committee  of 
physicians,  various  methods  of  preparation,  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended,  may  be  used.  (See  section  on  Wall 
Exhibits,  p.  33.) 

Among  the  many  forms  of  locally  prepared  exhibits  which  are 
effective  without  being  costly  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

BABY  IN  THE  HOME. 

[Prepared  by  local  society  doing  Infant-welfare  work  or  by  women's  organisations  under 

medical  direction.] 

Clothing  for  baby. 

Sleeping  arrangements. 

Bathing  arrangements. 

Toys — ^plain,  unpainted. 

Baby  killers — long-tubed  bottles,  flies,  etc. 

Scales  for  weighing  baby. 

Good  and  bad  carriages. 

Any  good  ideas  for  the  care  of  babies. 
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For  this  exhibit  local  stores  would  lend  articles,  but  the  choosing 
of  these  articles  should  be  done  under  a  responsible  conunittee  of 
petqple  doing  inf ant^welfare  work.  The  exhibit  might  profitably  show 
home-made  outfits  at  minimum  cost,  as  well  as  good  ideas  for  families 
of  fair  income. 

EXHIBIT  ON  FOOD. 

[Under  local  eommlttee  of  children's  specialists  and  domestic-science  teachers.] 

(a)  Modification  of  milk — objects  and  demonstrations. 

(b)  Demonstration  of  preparing  various  foods  for  young  children. 

(c)  Right  food  for  babies  9  months  to  18  months.  (Sample  meals 
for  one  day.) 

(d)  Sight  food  for  children  18  months  to  2  years. 

(e)  Right  food  for  children  2  to  3  years. 
{/)  Good  school  lunches. 

{g)  An  exhibit  of  a  good  and  a  bad  Saturday-night  family  market 
basket 

(A)  A  good  and  a  bad  grocery,  preferably  prepared  by  the  local 
food  inspector  or  the  housewives'  league. 

DIRECTORY  OF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Each  organization  dealing  with  babies  should  be  allowed  one  panel 
on  which  to  state,  in  briefest  possible  form,  the  precise  place  it  occu- 
pies in  the  infant- welfare  work  of-  the  community.  This  should  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
ti?e6  of  all  the  organizations. 

Every  organization  planning  an  infant- welfare  exhibit  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  holding  a  children's  health  conference  in 
connection  with  it;  in  fact  it  may  prove  advisable  to  make  the  con- 
ference the  central  feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  organization  of  such 
a  conference  is  so  important  that  it  must  be  considered  at  greater 
length. 

CHILDREN*S  HEALTH  CONFERENCE. 

An  activity  frequently  combined  with  an  infant- welfare  exhibit, 
but  important  enough  to  deserve  more  detailed  description,  is  the 
children's  health  conference,  consisting  of  a  free  physical  examina- 
tion of  children  under  15  years  of  age.  A  record  is  given  each  parent 
c(Hitaining  a  statement  of  the  child's  condition  and  any  general 
advice  that  seems  needed  regarding  diet,  exercise,  and  general 
hygiene.  A  conference  of  this  type  formed  the  central  feature  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, San  Francisco,  1915.    (See  illustration  No.  1.) 
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This  conference  is  not  a  clinic,  in  that  no  sick  children  are  ad- 
mitted and  no  treatment  or  prescriptions  given.  Where  there  is  need 
for  treatment  the  case  is  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  to  a 
clinic,  or  the  type  of  specialist  to  be  consulted  is  indicated  on  the 
record.  The  weight  and  height  of  each  child  is  compared  with  the 
average  for  its  age.  (See  Appendix  3.)  Nor  is  it  a  "  contest,"  since 
children  are  not  graded  or  scored  on  a  percentage  basis — a  method 
which  would  require  the  presence  of  several  specialists — and  conse- 
quently no  comparing  of  children  is  possible.  The  kind  of  children 
that  come,  the  needs  which  are  found,  and  the  type  of  advice  given 
are  indicated  in  the  set  of  typical  records  found  in  Appendix  2. 

The  particular  method  of  this  conference  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
many  local  child-welfare  exhibits  in  which  local  infant-welfare  or- 
ganizations offered  a  free  physical  examination  for  all  babies  as  a 
part  of  their  exhibit.  It  was  not,  however,  a  consciously  distinct 
plan  of  baby-saving  work  until  the  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  September-October,  1913,  where  a  chil- 
dren's building  was  managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
National  Child-Welfare  Exhibit  Association,  the  National  Child- 
Labor  Committee,  and  other  National,  State,  and  local  organiza- 
tions. As  a  contribution  to  the  joint  exhibit  the  Eussell  Sage 
Foundation  gave  the  services  of  Miss  Ellen  C.  Babbitt,  who  planned 
and  organized  the  Children's  Health  Conference,  which  was  later 
conducted  by  Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley.  It  was  in  continuous  oper- 
ation for  two  months,  and  drew  children  not  only  from  Knoxville 
but  from  remote  country  and  mountain  districts.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  similar  conferences  in  Peoria,  Atlanta,  Toledo,  and 
Dublin  (Ireland),  all  held  in  connection  with  local  child- welfare 
exhibits.  The  Dublin  conference  attracted  wide  attention  and  gave 
promise  of  spreading  the  movement  to  other  countries  in  Europe 
had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the  wkr. 

METHOD  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

In  some  of  the  cities  children  were  examined  by  a  single  out-of- 
town  physician,  paid  for  the  entire  time ;  in  others  by  members  of  a 
committee  of  the  local  medical  society.  Both  of  these  methods 
have  their  strong  and  weak  points.  The  examination  by  local 
physicians  can  be  conducted  for  less  expense  and  helps  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  local  medical  society  in  infant  welfare.  It  is  not, 
however,  adapted  to  conferences  lasting  more  than  a  short  time,  and 
it  raises  several  problems.  Many  good  children's  specialists  have 
had  little  experience  in  giving  simple  advice  helpful  to  mothers. 
The  local  medical  society  is  without  doubt  the  organization  which 
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Aodd  take  part  in  calling  the  conference  and  in  directing  its  policy, 
deciding  after  careful  consideration  whether  the  examinations  shall 
be  made  by  its  own  members  or  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
physician  from  another  city. 

The  conference  held  in  Jacksonville,  November-December,  1914,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  deserves  detailed  description,  since  it  combines  some  of 
the  good  points  of  both  methods.  It  was  organized  at  the  request 
of  the  city  board  of  health  and  the  county  medical  society,  but  car- 
ried on  under  a  physician  with  previous  experience  in  conference 
work  but  with  no  local  connections,  who  came  three  weeks  before  the 
opening  to  organize  the  work.  Local  physicians  and  dentists  gave 
ralnable  assistance,  as  the  work  was  too  great  to  be  handled  by  one 
p^son.  Three  school  nurses  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
ference for  the  entile  time. 

A  conference  of  this  type  requires  the  organization  of  four  com- 
mitt^s: 

L  A  conunittee  of  the  medical  society,  which  secures  the  equip- 
ment and  governs  the  policy  of  the  conference,  decides  on  the  place, 
hours,  age  limit,  and  form  of  record. 

^  A  committee  of  the  dental  society,  which  secures  the  equipment 
tnd  takes  charge  of  the  examination  of  children's  teeth. 

8.  A  publicity  committee,  on  which  are  represented  the  press,  the 
bnsmess  m^i's  organizations,  and  the  women's  clubs.  It  is  especially 
important  that  information  about  the  conference  be  widely  spread 
among  mothers.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  partly  through  the 
sdiools. 

4.  A  committee  on  exhibits.  If  the  conference  is  part  of  a  larger 
exhibit  with  its  own  committees,  special  committees  in  the  confer- 
ence on  publicity  and  exhibits  would  be  unnecessary. 

In  Jacksonville  the  exhibits  connected  with  the  conference  were 
prepared  under  a  committee  composed  of  the  State  chairman  of  pub- 
lic health  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  president  of  the 
Ja(^sonville  Women's  Club,  and  the  president  of  the  Parent  Teachers' 
Association.  This  committee  designated  the  different  women's  or- 
ganizations, which,  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians  in  charge, 
prepared  exhibits  on  baby  feeding,  clothing,  toys,  and  sleeping  and 
bathing  arrangements. 

With  enthusiastic  local  cooperation  most  of  the  equipm^it  of  the 
conference  can  be  borrowed  or  made  by  various  women's  organiza- 
tions. The  hall  can  usually  be  obtained  free  and  should  allow  ample 
4>aoe  for  the  examination  of  several  children  and  a  place  from  which 
the  public  can  see  what  is  going  on,  preferably  through  a  glass  wall, 
without  coming  near  enough  to  interfere.  This  is  of  special  value, 
ts  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  conference  is  to  educate  the  public 
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in  the  value  of  a  periodic  examination  made  by  a  physician,  not  only 
after  the  child  has  entered  school,  but  also  before  school  age.  In 
many  communities  the  importance  of  medical  inspection  for  school 
children  has  long  been  recognized;  but  while  a  few  infant- welfare 
stations  now  include  the  oversight  of  children  between  2  and  6  years, 
this  period  is  neglected  in  most  communities.  The  children's  health 
conference  shows  the  importance  of  an  examination  for  children  of 
all  ages,  in  order  that  bad  tendencies  may  be  discovered  and  cor- 
rected before  they  become  serious  defects.  In  the  Jacksonville  con- 
ference the  salary  of  the  organizer  and  the  printing  of  the  records 
formed  almost  the  only  expense. 

EQUIPMENT  NEEDED. 

The  equipment  needed  for  the  examination  of  the  children  is  as 
follows : 
Desk  for  examining  physician. 
Table  for  examinations. 
Table  for  scales. 
Scale  for  infants. 

Scale  and  measuring  rod  for  older  children. 
Tape  measures. 
Pad  for  examining  table. 
Stork  sheeting  for  examining  table. 
Supply  of  sheets  for  both  tables. 
Lavatory  or  substitute. 
Paper  towels,  soap,  bichloride  tablets,  etc. 
Electric  flasher. 
Tongue  depressors. 
Stethoscope. 
Calipers. 

Toys  (to  amuse  frightened  children). 
Kecords. 

Simmiary  sheet  for  physician's  own  record. 
Helpful  literature  for  distribution. 

BABY   WEEK. 

Following  the  lead  of  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  various  cities 
during  the  last  year  have  been  setting  aside  one  week,  usually  in  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  for  a  special  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  baby,  during  which  every  phase  of  infant- welfare  work  is  thor- 
oughly advertised.  There  is  no  reason  why  smaller  towns  and  country 
districts  should  not  also  have  a  "  baby  week,"  using  any  of  the  many 
features  adopted  in  the  larger  cities.  Among  the  special  feature 
which  have  been  used  on  these  occasions  are  the  following: 
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l^)ecial  stories  in  all  the  newspapers  before  and  during  baby 
week. 

Illuminated  signs,  billboard  posters,  window  cards,  streamers,  and 
other  forms  of  poster  advertising. 

Lantern  slides  exhibited  between  films  in  all  the  motion-picture 
houses.    Educational  literature  distributed  by  school  diildren. 

Leaflets  on  proper  clothing  distributed  by  department  stores  in  all 
packages  containing  infant  wear;  leaflets  on  the  care  of  baby's  bottle 
inserted  in  drug-store  packages;  tags  on  pure  milk  wired  to  milk 
bottles  by  the  milk  dealers. 

Special  advertising  of  baby  goods  by  many  large  firms. 

Lectures  in  a  central  hall  and  in  various  districts. 

Flag-distribution  day  (first  introduced  in  the  Pittsburgh  baby 
week).  A  special  pennant  is  taken  to  each  home  in  which  there  is  a 
baby  under  a  year  old  and  fastened  in  the  window.  At  the  same  time 
each  mother  is  given  an  envelope  of  literature  on  the  care  of  the 
baby. 

House-to-house  canvass  for  funds  for  the  infant- welfare  activities 
of  the  city.  This  was  done  in  the  Chicago  baby  week.  The  city  was 
districted  imd  assigned  to  various  women's  organizations.  Contribu- 
tions, even  of  5  cents,  were  welcomed,  as  the  main  object  was  to  inter- 
est the  entire  city  in  supporting  the  work  for  babies.  A  daily 
londieon  was  held  to  report  progress. 

A  baby  week  may  well  include  an  infant- welfare  exhibit  and  chil- 
dren's health  conference  held  in  some  central  place,  or  a  children's 
health  conference  may  be  advertised  by  many  of  the  publicity 
methods  of  baby  week.  The  difference  between  these  two  plans  is 
merely  one  of  naming  and  emphasis. 

PERMANENT  CENTERS— STATE  CIRCUITS. 

In  several  commimities  infant- welfare  exhibit,  or  health  confer- 
ences, have  led  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  centers.  In  Oregon 
a  baby  health  contest  and  exhibit,  held  at  the  State  fair,  led  to  a  per- 
manent parents'  educational  bureau.  In  Iowa  it  is  hoped  that  the  baby 
health  contests  and  conferences,  for  the  organization  of  which  the 
State  university  sends  a  physician,  will  lead  to  a  series  of  child- 
welfare  centers,  with  regular  examinations  of  children.  In  New  York 
fte  exhibit  of  the  State  department  of  health  is  sent  out  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  policy,  and  has  led  in  many  cases  to  local  infant- 
welfare  stations.  The  work  of  the  infant-welfare  station,  supple- 
mented by  instructive  work  by  nurses  in  the  home,  has  proved  the 
most  successful  means  for  the  care  of  those  babies  whose  parents 
can  not  afford  such  regular  care  from  a  private  physician.  The  baby 
is  brought  weekly  to  the  station  to  be  weighed ;  the  mother  is  encour- 
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aged  in  every  way  to  nurse  the  baby;  when  this  is  impossible  the 
feeding  is  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and  the  mother  is  taught  in 
her  own  home  by  the  nurse  how  to  prepare  the  feedings.  Many 
communities,  especially  small  towns  and  rural  communities,  have 
not  as  yet,  however,  been  able  to  support  such  stations,  and  some  sub- 
stitute such  as  one  of  the  other  forms  of  permanent  stations  must  be 
used. 

The  Parents'  Educational  Bureau,  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  operated 
by  the  State  Congress  of  Mothers  in  three  rooms  in  the  courthouse 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  county  commissioners.  Although  its 
origin  was  a  baby  contest,  the  bureau  has  dropped  not  only  all  prize 
giving  but  even  the  name  of  contest,  finding  that  it  detracted  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  The  bureau  is  not  an  infant-welfare 
station,  as  each  baby  is  not  brought  back  every  week.  It  lays  em- 
phasis on  the  value  of  a  complete  physical  and  mental  examination, 
at  least  once,  and  preferably  at  intervals  for  every  baby  in  ihe 
community. 

Usually  applications  are  made  several  weeks  ahead,  as  only  15 
to  20  children  can  be  cared  for  in  the  one  session  a  week,  which  lasts 
from  1  till  2.30  p.  m.  Six  doctors,  a  dentist,  and  five  general  wcHrkers 
come  for  this  period — all  as  volunteers.  The  children  range  in  age 
from  6  months  to  6  years,  but  in  communities  where  there  is  no 
efficient  system  of  medical  inspection  to  care  for  school  children,  the 
age  might  profitably  be  extended.  The  mental  examination  is  made 
first,  then  the  general  physical  examination,  and,  finally,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  nose  and  teeth.  Four  doctors  are  engaged  in  the  physical 
examinations,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  time  taken  by  the 
special  tests.    In  two  years  2,270  children  have  been  examined. 

The  Parents'  Educational  Bureau  also  maintains  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  infant  care,  a  supply  of  free  literature  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  an  exhibit  of  an  inexpensive  layette,  with  free  patterns 
for  young  mothers.  A  25-cent  registration  fee  for  each  baby  covers 
all  incidental  charges  except  the  salary  of  a  clerical  worker,  who 
answers  the  telephone,  makes  appointments,  and  attends  to  other 
details. 

Obviously,  in  many  rural  counties,  the  continuous  time  even  of  one 
worker  can  not  at  once  be  secured.  For  such  counties  the  temporary 
infant-welfare  exhibit  and  children's  health  conference  might  well 
leave  behind  "  child- welfare  centers  "  of  the  type  planned  in  Iowa. 
These  are  permanent  deposit  stations  of  such  literature  and  exhibits 
as  may  be  available,  at  which  it  is  planned  to  hold  health  contests  or 
conferences  from  time  to  time.  A  physician  to  organize  and  direct  such 
conferences  is  sent  by  the  extension  division  of  the  State  university. 
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A  scries  of  county  child-welfare  centers  might  well  be  placed  on  a 
regular  circuit,  suppUed  from  a  central  source  with  a  traveling 
medical  director,  assisted  by  the  county  medical  society,  to  conduct 
children's  health  conferences  at  definitely  fixed  dates  and  accom- 
panied perhaps  by  a  nurse  to  give  demonstrations  on  the  care  and 
feeding  of  infants.  This,  in  many  States,  would  seem  a  step  not  only 
natural  but  not  too  difficult  to  take  and  would  establidi  a  circuit  for 
lecture  and  traveling  exhibits  and  a  strong  working  basis  for  later 
developments. 

EXHIBIT  ON  CHILDREN'S  INTERESTS. 

A  playground,  settlement,  school,  Sunday  school,  or  any  organiza- 
tion with  access  to  a  large  number  of  children  can  hold  an  exhibit  on 
(iildren's  interests  at  small  expense.  Where  it  is  desired  to  reach 
all  the  parents  of  a  large  community  the  school  system  usually  offers 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  with  little  trouble. 

The  object  of  an  exhibit  of  this  type,  whether  known  as  junior 
exhibiticm,  child-life  exhibition,  back-to-the-home  exhibit,  or  ex- 
hibit of  children's  interests,  is  to  show  parents  the  wide  extent  of  the 
interests  of  children  and  the  need  of  supplying  adequate  material 
aad  tools  for  their  expression,  and  thus  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
airichment  of  home  life  in  its  contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  growing  child  in  body,  mind,  character,  and  social  relations. 
Supplementary  exhibits  from  playgrounds,  libraries.  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  and  similar  organizations  make  a  useful  addition  and  draw 
the  attention  of  parents  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  community 
resources. 

METHOD  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  junior  exposition  held  as  part  of  the  Seattle  Child- Welfare 
Exhibit,  and  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  cost. 

The  first  step  was  the  calling  of  a  committee  of  20,  at  a  meeting 
of  which  the  classification  of  exhibits  was  settled  and  a  conmiittee 
of  three  placed  in  charge  of  each  department.  The  departments  in 
the  SeattJe  exhibition  were  as  follows  (see  Appendix  4  for  complete 
blank): 

Gardening. 

Woodwork. 

Toys. 

Electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus. 

Printing. 

Arts  and  crafts. 
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Domestic  science. 
Domestic  art. 
Millinery. 
Pets. 

The  departments  were  further  divided  into  age  groups — those 
under  13  in  one  group  and  those  between  13  and  16  in  another.  In 
an  exhibit  for  parents  of  young  children  a  special  division  mi^t 
be  made  for  children  under  school  age. 

Twenty-five  thousand  printed  announcements  of  the  exhibition 
were  sent  through  the  schools,  reaching  every  home.  The  back  of 
this  announcement  contained  an  entry  form,  which  was  to  be  re- 
turned by  a  given  date.  These  forms  were  assigned  as  received  to 
the  committees  responsible  for  the  different  departments,  which  then 
made  requests  for  space  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  received. 
The  hall  was  then  diagrammed  and  tables  were  secured  and  assigned 
to  various  committees.  Since  the  space  even  of  an  armory  proved 
insufficient  to  accommodate  all  demands,  large  numbers  of  duplicate 
exhibits  were  rejected,  the  choice  being  determined  partly  by  order 
of  application  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  represent  all  sections  of 
the  city. 

At  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  the  children  came  to  the  hall 
with  their  exhibits  and  were  sent  to  the  proper  department,  where 
they  met  the  committee  in  charge.  The  committee  received  each  ex- 
hibit and  attached  to  it  an  identifying  tag,  made  by  taking  an  ordi- 
nary manila  tag,  writing  the  child's  name  on  it,  and  then  tearing  it 
in  half.  The  child  kept  half  as  his  check  on  the  exhibit,  and  when  he 
returned  to  claim  his  article  he  proved  his  ownership  by  fitting  the 
two  pieces  together.  (For  a  slightly  additional  cost  a  somewhat 
more  convenient  set  of  numbered  tags  could  be  secured.)  Big  boys 
from  the  schools  acted  as  guards,  but  many  of  the  children  wished 
to  stay  through  most  of  the  day  with  their  exhibits  in  order  to 
explain  them. 

Tables,  ropes,  ribbons,  manila  tags,  and  the  preliminary  printed 
announcement  containing  the  entry  form  were  the  only  items  of  ex- 
pense. Prizes  have  been  found  to  be  not  only  unnecessary  in  stimu- 
lating the  willingness  of  the  children  to  participate,  but  productive 
of  embarrassment  and  disturbance.  Th6  Seattle  committee  even  de- 
cided at  the  close  of  their  exhibit  that  a  merit  badge  for  all  partici- 
pants would  have  been  better  than  the  blue  and  red  ribbons  with 
their  suggestion  of  competition.  The  children  should  feel  not  that 
they  are  competing  with  each  other,  but  that  they  are  all  uniting 
in  a  common  display  of  the  "work  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community,  showing  something  of  their  skill,  perseverance,  and  inge- 
nuity, and  how  they  use  their  leisure  time." 
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HOME-PLAY   EXHIBIT. 

An  exhibit  on  home  play,  showing  equipment  for  a  back  yard  and 
for  indoor  play,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  display  of  children's  in- 
terests. A  possible  list  of  such  equipment  is  given  below ;  some  of  it 
can  be  made  by  parents,  som«  by  a  manual  training  class  in  the  high 
fldiool  (see  illustration  No.  2),  and  some  can  be  borrowed  from  local 

Play  room. 

PLAY  IN  THE  HOUSE — GOOD  EQUIPMEXT 

Play  room. 

Cupboard  for  playthings. 

Pencils. 

Colored  crayons. 

Water-color  paints. 

Cardboard. 

Colored  paints. 

Scissors. 

String. 

Bags. 

Paste. 

Molding  wax  or  day. 

Dolls. 

Shelves. 

Pebbles. 

Blackboard. 

Pennants,  flags. 

A  few  well-chosen  mechanical  toys. 

PLAY  IN  THE  YARD— GOOD  EQUIPMENT. 

Sand  box  (preferably  raised  on  legs,  with  benches  around,  to  avoid 
dampness  and  dirt). 

Low  swing. 

Playhouse. 

Indian  costume. 

Express  wagon. 

Wheelbarrow. 

Ladders  to  climb  (2  ladders,  8  feet  high,  connected  at  top  with 
10-foot  horizontal  ladder). 

Slide,  6  feet  high,  8  feet  long. 

Balance  beam,  10  feet  long,  6  or  8  inches  above  ground.  (See 
illustration  No.  3.) 

Garden  patch. 

Set  of  garden  tools. 
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SUPPLBMBNTARY  BXHIBITS. 

An  exhibit  of  children's  interests  is  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion, limited  only  by  time  and  space,  and  to  a  less  degree,  by  money. 
An  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls  would  have  a 
wealth  of  material  to  show  on  the  interests  and  ideals  of  older  boys 
and  girls.  Kindergarten  material  might  be  displayed  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  use,  not  in  school  rooms  but  in  the  home.  Where 
the  material  is  expensive,  ways  should  be  shown  in  which  the  mother 
can  follow  the  same  idea  in  homemade  materials.  Mothers  who 
have  previously  been  teachers  or  kindergartners  should  be  able  to 
prepare  exhibits  of  this  type. 

The  local  public  library  would  probably  be  glad  to  prepare  an  ex- 
hibit of  a  child's  library,  showing  books  for  different  ages.  A  sepa- 
rate exhibit  might  also  be  made  of  educational  pursuits  which  can 
be  introduced  to  the  child  as  hobbies.  Books  on  insect  life,  simple 
electrical  equipment,  a  good  microscope,  indicate  the  kind  of  articles 
to  be  included  here.  The  dramatic  instinct  in  children  could  be 
shown  by  a  program  of  chosen  performances  made  up  by  children. 
This  should,  however,  be  omitted  unless  groups  of  children  are 
already  giving  such  performances  to  their  friends. 

STATE-WIDB  EXHIBIT. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make  an  exhibit  of  children's  interests  on  a 
State-wide  scale  through  any  State  organization  which  has  county 
or  district  branches.  This  would  involve  county  displays  at  county 
fairs,  culminating  in  a  State  exhibit,  in  which  each  county  is  as- 
signed definite  table  space  and  wall  space  which  it  is  asked  to  fill 
with  an  exhibit  selected  for  its  suggestive  value  to  parents.  Ele- 
ments in  determining  this  value  would  be  the  variety  of  interests 
shown,  their  use  in  the  child's  development,  their  applicabiUty  to 
children  of  varying  ages  and  tastes,  and  the  ease  and  economy  with 
which  the  materials  can  be  secured.  Local  exhibits  which  can  not 
be  shipped,  such  as  playhouses,  can  be  illustrated  by  photographs; 
but  these  should  never  form  a  large  part  of  any  exhibit.  The  first 
exhibit  of  this  kind  is  planned  for  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  October,  1916, 
under  the  State  Congress  of  Mothers. 

RECREATION  SURVEY. 

In  communities  where  the  time,  money,  and  workers  for  a  recrea- 
tion survey  are  obtainable  the  results  can  be  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  the  central  feature  of  an  exhibit  of  children's  interests. 

In  case  a  complete  survey  seems  impossible  or  inadvisable,  some 
of  the  investigations  commonly  used  in  such  surveys  can  be  carried 
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an.  by  local  committees  of  volunteers  and  will  furnish  interesting  ex- 
hibit material.    Among  these  are : 

(a)  A  study  of  typical  districts  on  a  bright  afternoon  or  Satur- 
day to  see  what  the  children  are  doing,  whether  they  are — 

1.  Playing  in  the  yard. 

2.  Plajdng  in  the  streets. 

3.  Loafing  on  the  streets. 

4.  Playing  in  vacant  lots. 

5.  Playing  in  playgrounds. 

6.  Going  somewhere. 

(6)  A  study  of  school  children's  compositions  written  on  Mon- 
day in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  on  "What  I  did  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday."  The  children  should  be  asked  to  try  to  put 
down  as  many  things  as  they  can  remember  rather  than  an  elaborate 
account  of  one  ev^nt.  These  activities  can  be  grouped  as  (1)  out- 
door play,  (2)  outdoor  loafing,  (3)  indoor  exercise,  (4)  indoor  quiet 
play,  calling,  etc.,  (5)  reading,  (6)  motion  pictures,  (7)  housework, 
(8)  miscellaneous.  The  number  of  children  doing  any  of  these  and 
the  number  of  times  each  activity  is  mentioned  form  separate  studies. 
Comparisons  of  boys  and  girls  are  interesting.  Comparisons  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  town  often  will  show  the  influence  of  a  playground, 
settlement,  or  large  gyronasium  in  an  interesting  way. 

(c)  Children's  compositions  on  "The  kind  of  motion  pictures  I 
like  best,"  or  other  suitable  subject,  properly  classified  and  charted. 

(d)  Children's  designs  for  an  ideal  yard  and  garden,  preferably 
conducted  through  the  art  department  of  the  schools.  In  the  Toledo 
Qiild- Welfare  Exhibit  a  group  of  selected  children  made  models  in 
sand,  gravel,  paper,  felt,  and  other  materials  which  they  themselves 
chose  to  embody  their  ideas. 

(e)  A  directory  of  organizations  which  deal  with  the  interests 
and  ideals  of  children,  the  amount  of  space  allowed  to  each  being 
determined  by  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
organizations.  Any  community  work — playgrounds  or  social  cen- 
ters—Aould  be  especially  featured. 

COMMUNITY  CHILD- WELFARE  EXHIBITS.^ 

The  exhibits  so  far  discussed  have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  a 
direct  appeal  to  parents  regarding  the  health  and  proper  care  or 
the  interests  and  ideals  of  their  children.  They  have  been  exhibits 
such  as  could  be  prepared  without  great  expense  and  without  outside 
direction  in  any  conununity  in  which  a  group  of  interested  people 

>  See  Inilletiiis  published  by  the  National  Child- Welfare  Exhibit  Association,  30  Bast 

Forty-iecond  Street,  New  York  (Mty,  the  Rossell  Sage  Foundation,  130  Bast  Tweuty- 
■KQod  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  Educational  Exhibition  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  for 
retailed  description  of  large  c^ibitions  and  consideration  of  problems  raised  by  them. 
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willing  to  give  time  and  work  can  be  assembled.  The  preceding 
discussion  has  shown,  however,  that  the  tendency  in  all  such  exhibits 
is  to  expand  to  include  community  problems  in  health,  recreation, 
and  other  aspects  of  child  welfare.  Unless  the  problems  involved 
in  such  expansion  and  the  committee  organization  necessary  to  meet 
them  are  deliberately  faced,  the  exhibit  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
miscellaneous  combination  without  proportion,  touching  upon  some 
problems  extensively  and  perhaps  one-sidedly  and  ignoring  others 
that  are  equally  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

While  any  organization  with  sufficient  medical  knowledge  may 
hold  an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  babies,  and  any  organization  with 
access  to  enough  children  may  hold  an  exhibit  on  children's  interests, 
a  community  child-welfare  exhibit  can  not  be  effectively  held  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  all  forces  in  the  community  which  deal  with 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  No  community  is  ready  for  such  an  ex- 
hibit until  there  is  a  united  conviction  among  the  leading  social 
workers,  including  those  interested  in  health,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion as  well  as  in  philanthropy,  that  they  have  certain  definite  facts 
in  their  possession  with  which  the  public  should  be  made  acquainted. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  complete  community  survey,  but 
does  imply  a  knowledge  of  definite  conditions,  of  laws  affecting 
them,  and  of  desired  improvements.  Without  the  consciousness  of 
a  message  based  on  such  knowledge  and  the  cooperation  of  an  effec- 
tive group  in  the  expression  of  it  an  exhibit  dealing  with  community 
needs  is  a  waste  of  time. 

COMMITTBB  ORGANIZATION. 

The  general  committee  responsible  for  such  an  exhibit  should  con- 
tain representatives  of  all  prominent  movements  on  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  children  and  of  all  large  religious  and  industrial  group- 
ings of  the  community  which  need  to  be  considered  in  securing  the 
results  advocated  by  the  exhibit.  This  committee  will  probably  be 
too  large  for  active  work  and  should  choose  from  its  number  a 
smaller  subcommittee  to  handle  administrative  details. 

If  the  exhibit  is  a  large  one,  this  smaller  executive  committee  will 
wish  to  place  many  details,  such  as  finance,  publicity,  program,  in 
the  hands  of  special  committees.  The  following  is  a  possible  list 
of  such  committees,  although  in  a  very  large  city  exhibit  even  these 
committees  may  find  it  necessary  to  divide  their  work  among  sub- 
committees, as  the  detail  may  prove  too  great  to  be  covered  by  the 
groups  outlined. 

Finance,  or  v^ays  and  means. — ^This  committee  is  charged  with 
securing  gifts  of  materials  as  well  as  of  money. 

Publicity  (see  types  of  publicity  mentioned  above  under  the  head  of 
"  Baby  week"). — ^This  committee  also  may  have  charge  of  all  publi- 
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cations,  sach  as  the  handbook  of  the  exhibit  and  the  various  leaflets 
for  distribution  in  the  sections,  or,  if  it  seems  advisable,  a  literature 
oommittee  may  be  created  to  supervise  all  educational  publications. 
Even  if  no  funds  are  allowed  for  special  literature,  such  a  conmiittee 
often  can  secure  a  well-balanced  supply  by  offering  suggestions  to 
boards  of  health  and  other  organizations  which  have  a  fund  for 
printing.  All  exhibitors  should  submit  to  this  committee  copies  of 
any  leaflets  they  wi^  to  distribute,  and  the  approved  copies  should 
be  kept  at  the  information  desk  as  a  check  against  unauthorized 
literature.  Appeals  by  exhibitors  for  money  or  members  usually 
are  not  permitted,  unless  forming  an  unimportant  part  of  educa- 
ti(mal  pamphlets  already  printed. 

Installation. — This  conmiittee  is  charged  with  the  planning  of  the 
floor  space,  the  decorations,  the  color  scheme,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  exhibits.  Its  work  will  be  outlined  later  in  some 
detail  under  those  heads.  A  public-spirited  architect  makes  a  good 
diairman  for  this  committee.  Secretaries  of  the  carpenters'  and  the 
painters'  unions  have  been  found  to  be  useful  members,  especially  in 
strongly  unionized  cities,  where  they  have  often  saved  much  time 
and  many  complications  in  getting  the  bids  for  construction  work 
and  materials.  Persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  secure  volunteer 
service  from  artists,  cartoonists,  or  decorators  are  also  useful  on  this 
conmiittee.  One  or  two  advertising  men  or  headline  writers  may 
also  be  of  use  for  consultation  by  exhibitors  regarding  effective  word- 
ing, but  so  much  work  of  this  kind  is  needed  that  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  have  for  this  purpose  a  paid  exhibit  expert  in  the 
administrative  office. 

Hospitality  and  explainers. — ^This  work  may  be  done  under  one 
or  two  committees,  as  seems  desirable.  While  each  exhibitor  or  ex- 
hibiting committee  should  as  far  as  possible  furnish  demonstrators^or 
explainers,  a  supervising  committee  is  needed  to  supply  gaps  in 
special  exhibits,  to  furnish  general  guides  around  the  exhibit,  to 
manage  the  information  desk,  and  to  see  that  the  public  is  welcomed 
and  shown  the  objects  of  greatest  interest.  Explainers  furnish  the 
living  element  in  an  exhibit ;  they  help  to  stop  aimlessly  wandering 
crowds,  to  focus  attention  on  special  points,  and  to  correct  mistaken 
impressions.  In  some  exhibits  the  hospitality  committee  has  taken 
charge  of  the  check  room,  the  water  supply,  the  women's  rest  room, 
and  has  greatly  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  cooperation  and  friend- 
liness by  occasional  social  functions,  before  and  immediately  after 
the  exhibit.  An  informal  dinner  held  a  few  days  before  the  exhibit 
opens,  to  which  all  committee  members,  explainers,  donors,  and  peo- 
ple vitally  interested  are  invited  to  hear  five-minute  presentations  of 
the  work  of  the  committees,  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  and  is 
usually  the  scene  of  real  interest  and  enthusiasm.    An  informal  gath- 
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ering,  held  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  closing  night,  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  main  court  of  the  exhibit,  with  light  refreshments 
and  impromptu  anecdotes  about  the  week's  happenings,  proves  a 
pleasant  way  of  relieving  the  strain  of  the  week's  work  and  welding 
together  the  working  groups  which  have  been  formed  by  the  exhibit 
Program. — The  work  of  this  committee  will  be  treated  later  in 
more  detail.  It  includes  the  direct  control  of  all  lectures,  motion 
pictures,  and  general  entertainments,  with  suiSicient  oversight  of  all 
living  demonstrations  to  prevent  interfering  programs.  Its  member- 
ship should  usually  include  all  persons  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  any  large  special  performance,  such  as  the  supervisors  of  music 

and  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  the  playground  director,  the  head  oi 
the  Boy  Scouts,  etc. 

Exhibiting  committees. — ^In  addition  to  the  committees  above  men- 
tioned, charged  with  the  control  of  certain  aspects  of  the  exhibit,  it 
will  be  found  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication,  contradictory 
statements,  and  lack  of  proportion,  to  group  the  exhibiting  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  into  committees  on  a  few  main  subjects,  each 
allotted  a  share  of  floor  space  and  charged  with  working  out  a  com- 
prehensive, well-balanced  exhibit  in  its  particular  field.  An  exhibit 
of  subjects  is  much  more  effective  in  securing  popular  support  for 
community  measures  than  an  exhibit  of  organizations;  yet  when  vari- 
ous organizations  pay  for  exhibits  their  wishes  must  be  considered. 
A  grouping  of  the  type  suggested  should  be  the  first  step  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  contributing  organizations  to  subordinate  self-advertismg 
to  the  display  of  community  problems  and  resources.  A  simple 
grouping  might  comprise  committees  on  these  subjects: 

Health. 

Recreation. 

Education. 

Social  service. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  floor  space  should  be  given  to 
each  subject  and  on  each  committee  should  be  placed  representatives 
of  all  the  organizations  entitled  to  be  considered  in  planning  a  com- 
mimity  program  on  that  subject. 

For  a  large  city  a  more  detailed  grouping  would  be  necessary,  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  commimity  and  the  plans 
for  the  exhibit.  The  following  lists  of  committees,  from  the  Toledo 
and  Rochester  exhibits,  need  not  be  followed  in  detail,  but  will  sug- 
gest subjects  which  should  be  included : 

ROCHESTER  EXHIBITING  COMMITTEES. 

Health. 

Homes,  including  food,  clothing,  standard  of  living. 

Schools,  public  and  parochial. 
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Library. 

Settlements  and  clubs. 

Recreation. 

The  child  in  industry. 

Chnrches  and  Sunday  schoola 

Law  and  the  child. 

Philanthropy. 

TOLEDO  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Health: 

Care  of  babies. 
The  child's  food. 
Child  hygiene. 
Children's  health  conference. 
Toledo  health  survey. 
Schools : 
Public. 
Parochial. 
Interests  and  ideals: 
Home  occupations. 
Home  surroundings. 
Boys'  and  girls'  interests. 
Sunday  schools. 
Toledo  recreation  survey. 
The  working  child. 
The  dependent  and  delinquent  child. 

When  an  exhibit  reaches  this  proportion,  however,  an  executive 
office  with  an  experienced  director  in  charge  becomes  no  longer  an 
advisability  but  a  necessity,  and  further  details  of  organization  must 
be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  local  conditions. 

FLOOR  PLANS. 

In  any  exhibit,  except  a  very  small  one,  the  problem  of  the  proper 
arrangement  of  space  is  an  important  one  and  becomes  increasingly 
complex  as  the  exhibit  grows  larger.  Arrangements  for  women's 
rest  rooms,  baby  rest  rooms,  toilets,  dressing  rooms  for  performers 
in  Uving  demonstrations,  lecture  rooms  for  stereopticon  and  motion 
pictures,  administration  office,  and  storage  place  for  apparatus  must 
all  be  considered  in  planning  the  exhibit,  even  if  some  of  these  con- 
veniences are  finally  decided  unnecessary.  Aside  from  these  arrange- 
ments a  careful  planning  of  the  exhibit  space  itself  will  greatly  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  exhibition  and  of  every  division  in  it. 
Several  points  should  be  considered  in  a  good  floor  plan. 

1.  The  observer  should  be  able  on  entering  to  gain  a  fairly  clear 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  whole  exhibition  and  its  main  divisions. 
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This  is  usually  accomplished  by  devoting  the  center  of  the  hall  either 
to  a  central  court  (see  Frontispiece)  surrounded  by  columns  and  rail- 
ings and  reserved  for  large  living  demonstrations  or  to  low  exhibits, 
which  will  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  entire  hall  from  the  entrance 
Around  this  court  runs  a  wide  aisle  (12  to  20  feet),  and  beyond, 
next  to  the  walls,  come  the  various  exhibit  sections,  with  a  large  sign 
above  each,  visible  from  the  entrance  and  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
points  in  the  hall. 

2.  A  "one-way  exhibit,"  in  which  the  spectator  travels  a  path 
which  passes  all  exhibits  in  a  fixed  order,  is  undoubtedly  desdrable 
when  it  can  be  attained.  An  eidiibit  filled  with  crossing  aisles  with 
booths  on  each  side  is  confusing,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  compel  observers  to  travel  a  definite  and  intricate 
path  guarded  by  ropes.  A  clear  exhibit  arrangement,  such  as  that 
described  above,  with  a  rope  at  the  entrance  to  start  the  crowd  in  the 
right  direction,  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  an  exhibit  is  held  in 
several  connecting  rooms,  instead  of  in  one  main  hall,  every  effort 
should  be  made,  by  signs  and  arrows,  to  make  the  subject  matter  and 
the  distribution  of  the  entire  exhibition  clear  to  the  entering  visitor. 

3.  Long  walls  covered  with  wall  exhibits  and  facing  each  other  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  16  feet  are  very  ineffective.  Consequently  it 
is  unwise  to  divide  the  exhibit  into  a  large  number  of  narrow  bocihs, 
each  occupied  by  an  organization.  It  is  better  to  divide  it  into  large 
sections,  under  the  committee  groupings  suggested  above,  and  to  plan 
each  section  with  reference  to  variety  of  exhibits,  including  some  wall 
exhibits,  some  models,  and  perhaps  some  living  demonstrations. 
Shallow  booths  within  the  section  may  be  needed  for  living  d^non- 
strations  or  collections  of  models  and  materials. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION. 

For  rapid  and  efficient  work  and  harmonious  appearance  a  fixed 
unit  of  wall  space  is  essential,  and  variations  from  it  should  only  be 
allowed  for  good  cause  by  the  installation  conmiittee.  The  exact  size 
of  this  unit  will  depend  upon  local  materials  available  for  wall  con- 
struction ;  3  by  6  feet  or  3  by  5  feet  is  a  good  size  and  makes  a  sub- 
stantial looking  wall,  on  which  all  the  available  space  within  the 
range  of  easy  vision  is  utilized.  Many  traveling  exhibits  use  much 
smaller  units,  such  as  22  by  28  inch  cardboard.  These  are  convenient 
for  transportation,  but  are  ineffective  for  large  exhibits,  as  they 
break  the  wall  surface  into  too  many  divisions  and  interfere  with 
continuity  of  idea. 

Construction  of  traveling  exhibits. — ^In  many  large  exhibits  wall 
charts  are  planned  with  the  expectation  that  they  may  be  used  after- 
wards for  traveling  purposes.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  con- 
sider in  this  connection  the  forms  of  exhibit  construction  that  lend 
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themselyes  to  inexpensiye  transportation,  as  well  as  tiiose  that  are 
more  solid  and  imposing.  Many  State  departments  or  State  organ- 
izations have  been  deterred  from  constructing  traveling  exhibits  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  cost  both  of  initial  construction  and  of  trans- 
portation. Large  simis  can  no  doubt  be  spent  to  advantage  on  State 
traveling  exhibits,  as  in  New  York,  where  the  State  board  of  health 
maintains  three  complete  traveling  exhibits  on  infant  welfare,  each 
in  charge  of  an  exhibit  manager,  a  nurse,  and  a  mechanic,  and  each 
covering  70  linear  feet  of  wall  space  and  containing,  in  addition,  the 
complete  equipment  of  an  infant-welfare  station.  But  States,  and 
even  counties,  have  prepared  exhibits  which  cost  little  to  construct 
and  which  are  easily  transported.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Maine  uses  photographs  and  inscriptions  on  11  by  14  inch  cards 
mounted  on  long  strips  of  burlap.  The  county  health  officer  of 
Clinton  County,  Ind.,  constructs  very  inexpensive  exhibits  on  14  by 
22  inch  cards,  with  the  lettering  stamped  by  a  clerk  in  his  office.  In 
installing  this  exhibit,  strips  of  burlap  3  by  6  feet  in  size  are  hung  on 
the  walls  to  cover  irregularities  of  background,  and  the  cards  are 
fastened  to  this  by  small  clamps  with  pin  attachment.  These  ex- 
hibits are  circulated  through  the  rural  schools,  each  school  being  sup- 
plied with  a  strip  of  burlap,  on  which  the  exhibit  is  changed  from 
week  to  week. 

For  some  purposes  a  better  variation  of  this  plan  is  to  hang  cards 
one  above  the  other  with  a  narrower  card  at  the  top  for  the  title.  (See 
iUustration  No.  14.)  The  measurements  here  selected  for  the  larger 
cards  (17  by  28  inches)  make  the  entire  panel  about  58  inches  high 
(thus  covering  all  available  wall  space  within  easy  reach  of  the  eye) , 
and  give  a  fairly  large  imit  for  a  single  subject.  The  5-inch  boards 
wiU  accommodate  a  3-inch  title;  the  17-inch  boards  are  well  suited 
to  one  or  two  photographs  each,  with  appropriate  inscriptions.  The 
measurements  of  larger  cards  should  be  determined  with  reference  to 
paroel-post  requirements. 

This  panel  can  be  hung  either  on  the  stationary  framed  screens  or 
wall  units  of  more  expensive  exhibits,  or  on  burlap  walls,  or  even 
suspended  from  wires  or  ropes  attached  to  poles.  Cardboard  of  this 
size  can  easily  be  obtained  in  any  tint.  If  extreme  economy  is  de- 
sired, ^  chip  board,"  a  card  of  finish  similar  to  manila  paper,  is  even 
dieaper  than  white  cardboard.  It  is,  however,  rather  too  absorbent 
for  fine  ink  work. 

Two  sheets  of  corrugated  strawboard,  pasted  together  with  the 
corrugations  running  in  opposite  directions,  makes  a  somewhat  more 
substantial  background,  but  one  which  is  light  and  inexpensive,  and 
to  which  papers  and  photographs  can  be  pasted  without  warping. 
Pieces  of  tape  glued  between  the  sheets  are  used  to  hang  one  back- 
ground from  another.    To  send  this  exhibit  by  parcel  post,  smaller 
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units  are  required,  as  the  thickness  of  the  strawbcard  materially 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  package.  The  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  uses  a  wall  panel  composed  of  three  12  by  18  inch  boards 
of  this  type.  Its  total  height,  about  38  inches,  is  well  adapted  for 
use  against  school  blackboards.  This  board  also  plans  supplementary 
work  in  connection  with  the  use  of  these  exhibits,  such  as  essays 
from  the  children  on  what  they  have  learned,  or  on  conditions  in 
the  school  grounds  which  conform  or  do  not  conform  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  outlined  in  the  exhibit. 

Another  cheap  and  durable  form  of  traveling  exhibit,  used  by  the 
Iowa  State  University,  can  be  made  on  hoUand  cloth  (window 
shades),  held  taut  by  light  rollers  at  top  and  bottom.  Each  roller 
is  split  lengthwise  into  halves  (the  method  used  in  mounting  maps), 
and  the  cloth  is  fastened  between  them.  The  panel  is  hung  from  the 
wall  by  small  rings,  through  which  pass  loops  of  tape  the  ends  of 
which  are  secured  between  the  split  halves  of  the  top  roller. 

The  cloth  furnishes  a  large  surface  for  lettering,  drawing,  or 
painting,  but  can  not  be  used  satisfactorily  for  photographs,  which 
are  damaged  by  rolling.  The  photographs  can  be  moimted  separately 
on  cardboard  and  numbered  to  correspond  to  spaces  on  the  shade,  to 
which  they  can  be  attached  later  by  paper  fasteners. 

More  permanent  construction. — ^Undoubtedly  the  larger  framed 
panels  (size  about  3  by  5  feet),  made  of  Upson  board,  beaver 
board,  or  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  building  board,  surroimded 
by  a  wooden  frame,  are  botJi  more  imposing  and  more  durable.  The 
exact  type  of  wall  board  to  be  secured  will  depend  upon  local  supply 
houses.  In  general,  boards  with  a  porous  surface  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  increase  the  cost  of  painting  and  pasting.  When  panels 
are  to  be  shown  for  a  long  time  in  one  place,  and  when  they  contain 
expensive  photographs,  cartoons,  and  lettering,  the  eictra  cost  of  the 
heavier  background  (about  $1  to  $1.50  per  panel,  including  frame) 
is  well  worth  incurring. 

Many  States  and  national  organizations  have  found  this  type  of 
exhibit  background  worth  while,  even  for  traveling  exhibits,  in 
spite  of  the  much  heavier  cost  of  transportation.  The  State  depart- 
ments of  health  of  New  York  and  of  Indiana  have  different  styles 
in  exhibits  of  this  heavier  variety,  especially  designed  for  compact 
packing,  durability,  and  speed  in  installation  and  planned  for  set- 
ting up  without  attachments  either  to  floor  or  wall. 

The  method  used  by  the  New  York  State  traveling  exhibit,  in  which 
the  walls  are  formed  by  the  panels  set  up  on  detachable  legs,  is  well 
worth  considering,  even  for  large  permanent  exhibits  occurring  only 
once.  It  may  be  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a  cheaper  type  of  con- 
struction along  the  main  walls  of  the  building  or  in  burlap  booths 
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designed  for  models  or  living  demonstrations.  Some  installation 
committees  will  find  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  construct  a  scaffolding 
with  ledges  on  both  sides  about  30  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
panels  rest  on  these  ledges  and  are  fastened  hj  means  of  screw  eyes  in 
the  upper  frame  of  the  panel  attached  to  nails  driven  in  the  top  beam 
of  the  scaffolding. 

Whatever  type  of  wall  construction  is  used,  two  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind :  First,  that  ease  in  handling  and  arrangement  demands 
that  on  many  occasions  the  wall  panels  must  be  stacked  upon  each 
other,  and  that  therefore  hooks  or  other  projections  let  into  the  back 
of  the  frames  are  objectionable ;  second,  that  inmiediately  before  and 
during  the  exhibit  many  rearrangements  of  panels  will  take  place, 
due  to  discoveries  regarding  lighting,  movements  of  crowds,  or  com- 
mittee preferences,  and  that  consequently  the  panels  should  be  fas- 
tened to  the  scaffolding  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  easily  trans- 
ferred from  one  position  to  another  by  unskilled  laborers  or 
committee  members.  The  plan  mentioned  above,  whereby  the  framed 
panels  rest  on  a  ledge  and  are  fastened  by  nails  driven  through 
screw  eyes  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  frame,  safeguards  both  these 
points,  especially  if  the  screw  eyes  are  all  placed  in  the  same  relative 
portions  on  the  frames,  so  that  nails  once  driven  will  be  available 
for  any  panel.  Unless  the  lower  ledge  is  wide,  it  may  need  a  raised 
piece  on  the  outer  edge. 

COLOR  SCHEME. 

For  the  sake  of  harmony  it  is  well  for  some  central  authority,  prob- 
ably the  installation  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
committee,  to  fix  a  uniform  color  scheme  and  allow  variations  only 
for  good  cause.  Soft  grays  have  been  more  used  than  any  other 
color.  Soft,  dull  greens  and  blues  are  also  good.  Sometimes  the  let- 
tering is  done  directly  on  this  background — a  method  which  produces 
a  harmonious  appearance,  but  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
Flight  changes  demanded  in  most  exhibits.  Another  plan  is  to  do  the 
lettering  on  cards  or  heavy  paper,  tacking  or  preferably  pasting  this 
to  the  background,  in  well-planned  designs.  (See  illustrations  4  to 
9,  inclusive.)  This  method  makes  readjustments  possible  at  the  last 
moment  before  the  pasting  is  done,  and  is  frequently  less  expensive, 
as  the  lettering  on  cards  is  more  easily  handled.  On  the  other  hand, 
paper  is  injured  by  water  and  can  not  be  cleaned  as  easily  as  oil 
paint  The  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  used  a  natural  color  (cream)  Upson  board,  with  a  gray 
frame  and  with  gray  papers  lettered  in  black  and  white. 

3895*— 15 3 
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CONTROL  BY  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE. 

The  extent  to  which  details  can  be  controlled  by  the  executive  office 
will  depend  upon  the  paid  force  available.  The  central  committee 
should  at  least  prescribe  the  division  of  space,  size  of  wall  unit,  gen- 
eral color  scheme,  and  should  arrange  for  the  joint  purchase  of  all 
construction  materials.  Large  signs  and  signs  above  a  certain  height 
must  be  limited  by  the  central  committee,  which  should  also  send  out 
advice  regarding  styles  of  lettering,  photographs,  etc  The  eflfective- 
ness  of  the  exhibit  will  be  increased  materially  if  all  the  lettering 
and  mounting  can  be  handled  through  the  central  office.  This,  how- 
ever, necessitates  the  employment  of  an  exhibit  expert^  to  consult 
with  the  committees,  make  suggestions  on  arrangement  and  wording, 
cut  down  long,  verbose  statements,  which  are  both  ineffective  and 
expensive,  and  handle  all  arrangements  for  lettering,  enlarging  of 
photographs,  etc.  In  many  large  exhibits  the  expert  has  collected  the 
material  and  planned  the  panels  with  little  consultation  of  local  com- 
mittees. This  plan  usually  means  a  clear-cut,  attractive  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter,  but  sacrifices  the  local  discussion  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  statement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  upon  which  the 
final  results  of  an  exhibit  largely  depend.  A  compromise  between 
these  two  extremes  demands  tact  and  effort,  but  for  the  best  results  in 
any  community  both  elements  are  needed — a  careful  working  out,  by 
the  best  forces  in  the  community,  of  the  exact  program  for  which 
they  wish  public  cooperation;  and  a  clear,  concise,  attractive,  and 
striking  statement  of  that  program  in  exhibit  form  under  expert 
guidance. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EXHIBITORS. 

The  chief  essential  of  a  successful  exhibit  is  variety.  No  matter 
how  small  the  exhibit,  the  various  ways  in  which  facts  may  be  pre- 
sented are  worth  careful  consideration.  An  exhibitor  or  exhibiting 
committee  should  first  ask, "  What,  expressed  in  the  simplest,  clearest, 
briefest  manner,  is  the  exact  message  I  wish  to  give  the  public  ?  " 
When  the  answer  to  this  question  is  clearly  formulated  the  best 
method  of  presentation  should  be  considered.  How  much  can  be 
shown  by  a  living  demonstration,  such  as  a  dental  clinic  or  food 
preparation?  What  can  be  shown  by  electrical  devices  or  models, 
either  illustrative  models,  which  are  copies  of  existing  objects,  such 
as  a  baby's  stomach,  a  good  dairy,  a  school  garden,  or  a  children's 

^  On  the  basis  of  past  exhibitions,  at  least  one  person  shonld  be  employed  in  the  ezecii> 
tive  office  for  eight  weeks  for  every  $1,000  to  $1,500  to  be  expended  from  the  central 
fund.  Elven  smaller  exhibits  will  benefit  by  a  week's  consultation  with  an  expert.  Child- 
welfare  exhibits  of  sufficient  siie  and  importance  to  stir  cities  from  100,000  to  400,000 
have  been  held  at  a  cost  of  $.3,000  to  $8,000,  including  at  least  one  paid  expert  and  locml 
office  assistance.  The  contribution  of  much  time  and  material  and  many  exhibits  In 
usually  necessary  in  addition  to  this  central  fund. 
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institution,  or  diagrammatic  and  symbolic  models  used  to  present 
abstract  facts  in  graphic  form,  such  as  pasteboard  cubes  to  represent 
the  different  expenditures  of  the  city  departments,  or  the  ^^  one  in 
seven''  model,  in  which  every  seventh  baby  is  replaced  by  a  coffin, 
to  ^ow  the  death  rate?  What  facts  can  be  shown  only  by  photo- 
graphs, cartoons,  charts,  and  statements?  Each  of  these  main  types 
of  exhibit  method — wall  exhibits,  models,  and  living  demonstra- 
tions— ^will  be  considered  separately. 

WALL  EXHIBITS. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  flat  exhibits,  such  as  printed 
signs,  charts,  diagrams,  and  iUustrations.  This  exhibit  material  is 
the  least  striking  of  all,  and  yet  a  small  amount  of  it  is  always  neces- 
ary.  The  best  living  demonstration  or  model  needs  explanatory 
signs,  and  many  facts  can  be  presented  only  by  graphic  charts  or 
statements.  Precisely  because  of  the  difficulties  in  making  this  tjrpe 
of  material  effective,  special  care  is  needed,  and  if  possible  the  ad- 
vice of  an  exhibit  or  advertising  expert,  to  make  the  wall  exhibits 
rtriking  and  varied. 

The  size  of  the  wall  unit  has  already  been  discussed.  This  unit 
should  be  treated  by  the  exhibitor  not  as  a  backgroimd  for  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  photographs  and  aphorisms,  but  as  a  single 
illustrated  statement  on  one  subject.  Wording  and  grouping  of  pho- 
tographs ^ould  be  carefully  planned,  so  that  the  most  important 
matters  stand  out  most  clearly  and  the  rest  of  the  material  is  prop- 
erly related.  Probably  no  part  of  exhibit  technique  is  as  difficult  as 
this,  but  the  time  spent  is  well  worth  while  if  the  exhibit  is  to  give  a 
true  impression.  Friends  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject  matter 
should  be  consulted  in  order  to  see  what  impression  the  exhibit  will 
produce  on  the  casual  visitor.^ 

Special  care  must  be  taken  with  statistical  charts  in  order  that 
they  may  be  accurate,  clear,  interesting,  and  not  misleading.^  If 
maps  are  used,  an  outline  map,  on  which  a  few  things  are  filled  in 
^ith  color  or  strong  shading,  is  much  better  than  the  usual  city  or 
State  map,  which  is  full  of  irrelevant  detail.  A  common  error  on 
niaps  and  diagrams  is  to  use  different  colors  to  designate  various  de- 
grees of  the  same  condition,  such  as  the  infant  death  rate.  Different 
shadings  of  the  same  color,  or  of  black  and  white,  are  far  less  con- 
fusing wherever  differences  of  degree  but  not  of  kind  are  to  be 
shown.   Colors  may,  however,  be  quite  arbitrarily  chosen  to  represent 

*8ee  Twelre  Good  Screens  and  Why  They  Are  Good,  National  Child-Welfare  Exhibit 
^Modation,  30  Bast  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

'This  subject  has  been  exhanstively  treated  in  Graphic  Methods  for  Presenting  Facts, 

^2  pp.    WUlard  C.  Brlnton,  Engineering  Magazine  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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different  kinds  of  things,  as  different  trades,  different  causes  of 
death,  or  different  city  departments. 

Lettering. — Plain,  upright  letters,  varying  from  three-fourths 
inch  in  height — or  even  smaller  for  footnotes,  etc — to  2  or  3  inches 
for  special  display,  are  the  best.  The  sloping  italics,  favored  by 
sign  writers  for  reasons  of  speed,  are  especially  hard  to  read;  and. 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  red  letters,  especially  the  cheap 
orange  red  used  by  many  sign  painters,  which  produces  a  glare  of 
red  and  green  shadows  and  obscures  the  lettering,  are  not  effective, 
A  color  variation  for  important  words  or  to  lend  variety,  however,  is 
desirable  when  used  in  moderation.  Some  gray  backgrounds  will 
take  both  white  and  black  letters.  Light  backgrounds  will  take 
black  and  some  other  good  color. 

Pasted  or  stamped  letters  will  prove  less  expensive  than  sign  let- 
tering if  careful  volunteers  can  be  found  to  use  them.  Paper  letters 
in  different  colors  and  sizes  with  gummed  backs  are  obtainable.  In 
using  these  the  signs  should  be  designed  by  a  person  with  a  sense 
of  artistic  balance  and  then  pasted  or  stamped  with  great  care. 
One  designer  can  keep  several  pasters  busy.  If  any  of  the  workers 
are  paid,  the  final  cost  will  be  little,  if  any,  cheaper  than  sign  let- 
tering; but  the  method  is  useful  for  conmiittees  of  volunteers  or  in 
towns  where  good  sign  lettering  is  hard  to  secure.  Pasted  letters 
are  clearer  and  more  effective  than  stamped  letters,  but  they  are 
more  expensive  and  tend  to  peel  off  if  used  in  traveling  exhibits. 
Stamped  letters  will  rub  unless  the  very  best  grade  of  ink,  made 
especially  for  stamping,  is  used.  With  both  these  forms  of  letter- 
ing variety  in  size  and  style  of  type  should  be  introduced. 

Photographs  and  illustrations. — One  large  photograph  showing 
significant  detail  is  worth  several  small  ones  chosen  in  an  attempt  to 
give  an  exhaustive  presentation.  Photographs  11  by  14  inches  in  size, 
or  even  larger,  are  desirable;  smaller  photographs  are  allowable 
where  there  is  little  detail.  A  flat  finish  is  best,  as  it  does  not  reflect 
light  and  will  take  paint  if  it  is  desired  to  color  any  of  the  photo- 
graphs. Abstract  ideas  can  frequently  be  presented  by  cartoons 
(see  illustration  No.  4),  which  are  expensive  to  buy  but  may  often  be 
contributed. 

Many  attractive  variations  can  be  introduced  in  the  use  of  illustra- 
tive material.  The  activities  of  a  vacation  school  in  Toledo,  of  which 
no  photographs  had  been  taken,  were  shown  by  children's  paper  cut- 
tings made  from  memory  and  showing  what  they  had  done  the 
previous  summer.  These  were  attractively  mounted  and  used  exactly 
as  photographs  would  have  been.  In  pedigree  charts,  used  to  show 
the  results  of  a  bad  inheritance,  figures  cut  from  magazines  and 
fashion  books  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  uninteresting  dots,  each 
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figure  being  tinted  to  represent  the  idea  conveyed  and  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  appropriate  color. 

Devices  which  call  forth  the  activity  of  the  spectator  are  especially 
good.  Thus  a  revolving  wheel  set  in  a  wall  panel  and  appropriately 
lettered  may  be  used  to  illustrate  an  endless  sequence,  such  as  ^'  Child 
Labor,  Unskilled  Labor,  Low  Wages,  Poverty,  Child  Labor,"  or 
"*  Parenthood,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Youth,  Parenthood."  The  wheel 
may  be  partly  hidden  so  that  the  spectator  has  to  turn  it  to  find  out 
what  comes  next,  while  inscriptions  above  and  below  the  wheel  indi- 
cate in  the  first  instance  the  viciousness  of  the  circle  and  the  need  for 
breaking  it  at  some  point  and  in  the  second  instance  the  fact  that 
good  health  at  any  stage  is  a  requisite  for  good  health  throughout 
the  sequence.  In  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  is  a  simple  but  clever  device  bearing  the  legend :  "  Turn  this 
valve  till  the  hand  points  to  the  name  of  your  State ;  the  man  on  the 
tower  will  then  point  to  your  State's  typhoid  death  rate."  Many 
community  child-welfare  exhibits  have  near  the  exit  a  placard  with 
the  question,  "  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  conditions  here  shown?  "  and 
the  string  which  the  spectator  is  directed  to  pull  "  to  find  out "  dis- 
closes a  mirror  in  which  he  views  himself.  Mouth  hygiene  exhibits 
sometimes  use  a  small  mirror  set  in  a  widely  smiling  mouth,  with 
directions  to  "  look  at  your  teeth." 

Silhouettes  add  variety  to  wall  exhibits  and  were  used  with  good 
effect  in  the  New  York  City  building  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Diagrams  •  and  figures  were  painted  on  cardboard  or  thin 
three-ply  wood,  then  cut  out  and  placed  in  position  on  the  wall  panel. 
A  very  effective  silhouette  was  used  by  the  fire  department  to  illus- 
trate the  different  heights  to  which  water  is  sent  by  varying  pres- 
sures. The  tall  skyscraper,  the  fire  engine,  and  three  different  jets  of 
water  were  all  cut  from  a  three-ply  wood  surface  and  raised  3  inches 
from  a  background  which  showed  the  distant  clouds.  In  the  3-inch 
space  thus  formed  was  inserted  a  thin,  red  electric-light  bulb,  which 
flashed  and  faded,  sending  a  fiery  glow  over  the  clouds  andaroimd 
the  edges  of  the  building.  Simpler  silhouettes  may  be  made  of  paper 
in  different  colors.  A  photograph  can  often  be  made  more  effective 
by  cutting  out  all  the  background  and  letting  the  central  figures  stand 
in  relief  as  in  a  silhouette. 

Transparencies. — ^Transparencies  may  be  used  either  separately  or 
as  part  of  a  wall  design  into  which  they  are  fitted ;  but  good  trans- 
parencies are  often  spoiled  by  poor  lighting.  The  most  effective 
lighting  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  that  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  which  utilized  the  space  in  front  of  large 
^dows,  framing  the  transparencies  in  a  continuous  black  screen 
^hich  shut  out  aU  light  for  a  height  of  10  feet  except  that  coming 
trough  the  transparencies.    Where  natural  lighting  can  not  be  ob- 
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tained  the  transparencies  should  be  placed  on  a  dimlj  lighted  wall, 
as  the  strongest  electric  light  will  not  compete  with  direct  daylight. 
If  this  nde  is  followed  excessively  strong  lights,  which  tend  to  make 
a  glare  in  spots,  will  not  be  needed ;  a  box  with  a  white  painted  inner 
surface  on  which  a  light  is  indirectly  thrown  will  be  sufficient. 
Transparencies  can  be  effectively  used  in  unexpected  places,  set  into  a 
large  tree  stump  or  an  imitation  bale  of  cotton.  A  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful effect  can  be  obtained  with  landscapes  by  placing  lights  of  differ- 
ent colors  behind  them,  one  flashing  on  as  the  other  fades.  The 
spectator  spends  some  time  deciding  whether  there  is  a  real  change 
of  scene. 

THRBB-DIMBNSION  EXHIBITS. 

Under  this  head  come  all  exhibits  which  occupy  floor  ^ace  or 
table  space,  including  collections  of  materials  and  objects,  models 
of  various  kinds,  and  electrical  devices.  Most  of  the  exhibits  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  infant-welfare  exhibits  and  exhibits  on 
children's  interests  are  collections  of  materials,  such  as  baby  clotiies, 
foodstuffs,  and  toys  made  by  children.  These  are  effective  exhibits, 
usually  calling  forth  much  local  interest  and  cooperation,  and  most 
of  the  materials  can  be  borrowed  for  short-time  local  exhibits.  Other 
exhibits  of  this  type  are : 

The  homes  of  Mrs.  Do  Care  and  Mrs.  Don't  Care.  This  shows  both 
a  good  and  bad  kitchen  and  bedroom.  The  material  for  the  good 
rooms  is  borrowed  from  the  stores  or  the  homes  of  the  committee; 
that  for  the  bad  rooms  from  the  local  relief  societies  or  the  attics 
of  committee  members. 

A  hospital  room  for  a  child  showing  all  equipment.  Used  to 
present  the  need  for  more  hospital  accommodations. 

Equipment  for  a  dental  clinic.  This  may  or  may  not  be  used  as 
the  background  for  a  living  exhibit  consisting  of  a  free  dental  ex- 
amination for  children. 

A  child's  library,  perhaps  shown  as  part  of  a  small  children's  room 
in  the  public  library,  with  an  attendant  who  allows  children  to  read 
the  books. 

Models. — Scale  models,  or  models  which  are  reproductions  made  to 
scale  of  existing  or  proposed  structures,  are  very  expensive  and 
usually  imnecessary  in  a  child- welfare  exhibit.  Illustrative  models 
in  which  exact  dimensions  are  not  followed,  but  an  effort  is  made 
to  make  a  graphic  presentation  of  an  idea,  may  often  be  constructed 
by  manual  training  classes  or  kindergartens.  The  old  Moravian 
"putz,"  which  still  survives  in  the  Christmas  celebrations  of  some 
families,  is  a  model  of  this  type  and  can  be  made  by  any  clever  boy. 
It  will  be  useful  for  Sunday-school  exhibits,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  its  primitive  but  effective  construction  may  furnish  sugges- 
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turns  for  o&er  models.  A  large  rough  table  (4  by  6  feet)  set  in  a 
corner  is  used  as  the  foundation  on  which,  by  the  use  of  excelsior, 
covered  with  moss  and  fir  branches,  a  representation  of  a  hilly 
bmdscape  is  constructed.  Footpaths  and  a  distant  desert,  across 
whidi  the  wise  men  are  seen  coming,  are  made  of  sand  and  gravel. 
A  lake  is  made  with  a  large  tin  pan  lined  with  stones  and  overhung 
with  moss  to  conceal  the  edges.  Figures  are  found  by  diligent  search 
through  toyshops  and  5  and  10  cent  stores.  A  cave-like  stable  is 
made  of  a  packing  box  about  a  foot  square,  with  a  large  entrance  cut 
at  one  end,  through  which  the  figures  in  the  stable  are  visible ;  the 
lines  of  the  box  are  covered  with  moss  and  hidden  by  trees.  Among 
the  highest  fir  boughs  is  half  concealed  a  star,  cut  from  tissue  paper 
and  set  in  cardboard,  covering  an  electric  bulb  which  can  be  turned 
on  from  a  near-by  switch.  A  model  of  this  type  is  necessarily  frail 
and  must  be  constructed  in  position,  but  it  will  last  for  a  week's 
exhibit.  Much  more  durable  models  have  been  made  by  school 
classes  by  the  use  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood,  cement,  clay, 
plasticine,  or  pasteboard.  A  good  flooring  for  a  model  which  is 
to  show  an  open  yard  is  made  of  rough  boards  set  several  inches 
apart  and  covered  with  a  fine-meshed  wire  netting,  over  which  is 
poured  thin  cement.  The  wire  provides  an  elastic  foundation  which 
keeps  the  cement  from  cracking.  The  cement  may  represent  paths 
or  grounds  around  whatever  building  is  to  be  shown.  Grass  is  made 
by  dyed  sawdust  dropped  on  with  glue  or  by  roughened  felt  glued 
to  the  cement.  The  building  on  such  a  foundation  may  be  made  of 
tiiin  wood  or  of  cardboard  with  windows  and  doors  painted  in. 
Smaller  models  may  be  made  of  clay  built  up  on  a  wooden  board. 
Streams  and  rivers  are  then  painted  directly  on  the  board. 

Among  the  models  which  have  been  prepared  for  child- welfare  ex- 
hibits by  volunteer  work  are : 

A  good  and  a  bad  dairy.  This  model  was  made  chiefly  of  wood  and 
cement,  with  cows  from  a  toyshop  and  milk  pails  manufactured  out 
of  old  tin  cans.  (See  illustration  No.  10.)  Obviously  not  all  the 
features  of  a  dairy  could  be  reproduced,  but  the  main  idea  of  care 
and  cleanliness  versus  dirt  and  carelessness  was  effectively  carried 
out.  Rotted  fence  boards  were  eagerly  hunted  by  the  boys  for  use* 
in  the  bad  bam,  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  collecting  materials 
showed  a  vivid  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  class. 

Model  showing  the  spread  of  typhoid,  made  by  the  Pasadena  High 
School  girls'  class  in  sanitation.  This  was  a  landscape  made  of 
clay  on  a  wooden  floor,  with  streams  painted  blue,  and  tiny  houses 
bought  at  a  toy  store.  An  inscription  showed  that  the  typhoid 
started  at  house  A  near  a  stream;  that  the  discharges  from  the 
patient  were  thrown  into  the  stream;  and  that  in  a  little  village 
shown  farther  down  the  stream  half  the  houses  had  typhoid.    These 
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were  the  houses  that  drew  water  from  the  stream.  The  remaining 
houses,  situated  between  house  A  and  the  rest  of  the  village,  did 
not  contain  any  cases  of  typhoid,  although  they  were  nearer  the 
source  of  infection.  They  drew  their  water  from  an  uninfected 
well  (shown  in  the  foregroimd)  by  a  test  tube  which  pierced  the 
floor  of  the  model  and  was  seen  against  painted  strata  of  sand  below. 

Model  showing  school  playgroimds.  This  was  a  contrast  model 
showing  how  the  grounds  around  one  school  allowed  plenty  of  space 
per  child,  while  the  groimds  around  another  school  were  so  small 
that  all  the  children  could  not  find  standing  room.  The  grounds 
were  made  of  cement,  sand,  and  sawdust,  as  described  above,  the 
buildings  and  railings  of  wood,  while  the  children  were  represented 
by  penny  dolls.  These  dolls  fixed  the  scale  on  which  the  entire 
model  was  constructed,  so  that  their  positions  in  the  school  yard 
gave  an  accurate  picture  of  the  opwi  or  crowded  condition  of  the 
grounds. 

Beans  of  different  colors  are  often  used  to  represent  percentages. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  deaths  among  every  100  babies  during 
the  first  year  has  been  shown  by  black  beans  mixed  in  a  jar  of  white 
ones.  This  is  in  some  ways  a  dangerous  device,  as  an  incomplete 
mixing  may  give  a  wrong  impression  which  should  always  be 
guarded  against  by  an  explanatory  sign  giving  the  exact  figures. 
In  addition  to  this  safeguard,  it  may  prove  bc*ter  to  arrange  the 
beans  in  a  very  thin  bottle,  or  in  a  shallow  dish,  where  they  can  all 
be  seen  at  once.  In  the  Seattle  child- welfare  exhibit,  beans  of  dif- 
ferent colors  in  a  large  shallow  box  were  effectively  used  to  show 
the  numbers  of  people  of  different  nationalities  in  the  city.  A 
placard  above  the  box  gave  the  exact  numbers,  but  could  not  have 
given  as  graphic  a  presentation  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  city'^s 
population  as  was  given  by  the  bean  table.  A  similar  use  may  be 
made  of  other  objects  than  beans  to  illustrate  figures  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  shown  by  a  wall  chart.  Thus,  the  amounts  per 
capita  spent  by  different  cities  for  health,  or  recreation,  or  educa- 
tion, can  be  shown  by  little  heaps  of  coin,  inside  a  glass  case;  this 
seldom  fails  to  arouse  interest. 

A  clever  combination  of  photograph  and  model,  which  attracted 
attention  because  of  its  unusualness,  was  shown  in  the  New  York 
City  building  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  An  upright  board 
about  2  feet  high  ran  along  the  rear  of  the  table,  and  on  it  was 
mounted  a  large  photograph  showing  the  sky  line  of  New  York, 
beginning  at  the  water's  edge.  On  the  surface  of  the  table  was 
pasted  a  photograph  giving  a  much  foreshortened  view  of  a  sur- 
face of  water;  this  appeared  to  be  continuous  with  the  rear  picture, 
and  represented  the  Hudson  River.  A  model  of  a  municipal  recrea- 
tion pier,  made  of  painted  wood,  was  placed  directly  on  the  table. 
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The  contrast  b^rween  two  styles  of  presentation,  usually  kept  sepa- 
rate, that  of  the  photographer  and  that  of  the  model  maker,  made 
the  exhibit  effective  and  attracted  notice.  A  similar  combination 
of  the  method  of  the  model  and  that  of  the  chart  can  be  made  by 
placing  a  map  flat  on  a  table  and  using  colored  upright  poles  in 
place  of  the  bar  diagrams  which  would  be  used  on  a  wall.  In 
many  cases  the  effect  thus  produced  is  truer  to  actual  conditions,  as 
when  graduated  poles,  placed  in  a  map  of  New  York  City,  are  used 
to  illustrate  heights  of  buildings  in  different  sections  of  town. 
Varying  death  rates  in  different  parts  of  town  can  also  be  studied 
better  in  a  model  of  this  kind  than  in  a  diagram,  as  the  relative 
position  of  various  areas  can  be  discerned  at  a  glance. 

Moving  models  and  electrical  devices. — ^There  are  many  movmg 
models  and  electrical  devices  which,  while  expensive  for  the  small- 
town exhibit,  are  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any  organization 
planning  a  traveling  exhibit.  One  of  these  is  the  automatic  stere- 
opticon,  of  which  there  are  several  types,  all  operating  in  daylight. 

Typical  models  are: 

The  Fly's  Air  Line,  used  by  boards  of  health  and  showing  a  swarm 
of  flies  traveling  from  stable  manure  to  an  open  privy  and  then  to 
the  family  table. 

Part-time  Schools,  a  model  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  State  De- 
parbnent  of  Education,  showing  two  sets  of  children  changing 
places  in  a  school  and  a  factory  as  a  band  of  light  passes  from  week 
to  week  of  a  calendar. 

The  Path  of  Life,  owned  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  showing  a  series  of  moving  belts  upon  which  dolls,  repre- 
senting people  of  different  ages,  move  from  birth  to  death  according 
to  the  ratio  shown  by  mortality  tables. 

The  waste  of  preventable  disease,  shown  by  a  model  owned  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  in  which  a  long  ribbon  covered  with  coins 
passes  continuously  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  tall  Uncle  Sam  into  the 
mouth  of  a  crocodile  appropriately  labeled. 

Models  of  this  kind  should  be  prepared  by  experienced  model 
makers;  those  made  by  amateurs  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  simple  electrical  devices,  by  the  use  of  which  local 
electricians,  and  in  some  cases  local  conmiittee  members,  can  add 
effectiveness  to  an  exhibit.  Frequently  a  theatrical  electrician  can 
be  secured  who  is  especially  skilled  in  work  of  this  type. 

The  skedoodle  plug  is  an  inexpensive  attachment  (about  50  cents, 
ordered  through  any  electrical  supply  house)  which  can  be  attached 
to  an  electric-light  socket  and  adjusted  so  that  the  light  wUl  go  on 
and  off  at  fairly  regular  intervals.  The  uses  of  this  plug  are  many. 
It  may  be  timed  for  a  10-second  interval,  and  hidden  behind  a  glass 
or  tissue  paper  star  bearing  the  inscription :  "  Every  time  this  star 
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fades,  somewhere  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  a  baby  tinder  1 
year  dies;  1  every  10  seconds,  6  every  minute,  360  every  hour.  Half 
of  these  deaths  are  preventable."  The  figures  in  the  inscription  are 
quite  necessary  to  correct  the  occasicHial  moments  when  the  star  will 
be  out  of  order.  A  skedoodle  plug  may  also  be  used  instead  of  a 
stationary  light  behind  a  transparency.  It  may  be  used  behind  a 
combination  of  ground  glass  and  paper  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
part  of  an  inscription  will  be  visible  at  all  times  and  part  only  when 
the  light  comes  on.  Questions  and  answers,  maps  across  the  face  of 
which  some  conmient  is  written  concerning  laws  or  conditicms,  are 
types  of  this  use.  Careful  testing  is  necessary  to  secure  materials 
which  will  be  opaque  to  light  and  yet  will  not  show  throu^  the 
ground  glass  when  the  light  is  off.  White  letters  of  heavy  opaque 
paper  pasted  upon  a  background  of  translucent  white  paper  may  be 
used.  A  skeedoodle  plug  may  also  be  used  inside  an  opaque  ^  sooth- 
ing-sirup" bottle,  bearing  on  a  thin,  translucent  label  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Dr.  Killem's  Soothing  Sirup  Quiets  Babies."  When  tiie  light 
inside  the  bottle  comes  on  it  makes  visible  the  word  ^  Poison ! "  cut 
from  black  opaque  paper.  To  get  the  best  results  tiie  first  inscrip- 
tion should  be  painted  in  light  transparent  colors,  so  that  it  fades 
out  completely. 

Flashers  are  devices  by  which  one  circuit  of  electric  lights  can  be 
exchanged  for  another.  The  larger  type  with  a  sequence  of  several 
circuits  is  operated  by  motor  and  is  rather  expensive,  but  a  single 
alternation  of  lights  can  be  made  by  simple  flashers  (about  $1  at  an 
electrical  supply  house)  operated  by  heat  contact.  Many  uses  can 
be  made  of  a  flasher  of  this  kind  in  illuminating  first  one  inscription, 
then  another.  The  most  effective  use  is  perhaps  the  well-lmown 
"illusion"  in  which  one  picture  or  modftl  is  mysteriously  replaced 
by  another.  This  can  be  used  to  change  a  bad  room  into  a  good  one, 
or  to  show  a  dirty  beggar  at  a  drinking  fountain  followed  by  a 
mother  and  child.  In  a  library  exhibit  an  illusion  was  used  to  illus- 
trate the  statement,  "  The  child  sees — ^right  through  the  pages  of  the 
book — ^the  world  of  which  he  reads."  In  this  case  the  book  page 
faded  out  and  disclosed  a  scene  or  a  globe.  Illustration  No.  15  shows 
the  construction  of  an  "  illusion." 

Simple  motors  with  appropriate  gears  attached  can  be  used  to  ran 
revolving  or  oscillating  signs  and  turntables  bearing  models.  A 
moving  panorama  made  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  entitled  "Our  Thirty  Adlion 
Children,"  and  consisted  of  a  chart  showing  for  successive  ages  the 
proportion  of  children  dying,  going  to  school,  or  at  work.  A  narrow, 
continuous  ribbon  bearing  a  motto  sometimes  is  made  to  run  around 
the  top  of  a  booth.    A  motor  may  be  made  to  operate  a  turntable,  not 
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ooolaniicmdy  but  by  definitely  timed  movements,  so  that  an  inscrip- 
tioQ  or  a  picture  appears  for  a  giy«n  length  of  time  and  then  passes 
quickly  out  of  sight,  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  This  is  done  by 
cttosing  a  wheel  to  revolve  on  which  a  projection  strikes  another  pro- 
jection cm  the  revolving  sign.  The  effect  is  particularly  good  if  the 
turntable  bearing  the  four  6r  five  sided  frame  containing  signs  or 
pictures  is  hidden  in  a  case  of  which  only  one  side  is  open,  so  that 
only  one  sign  can  be  se^i  at  a  time.  In  all  experimenting  with 
motors  the  very  best  electrical  skill  is  needed ;  it  is  not  cheap  work, 
except  for  organizations  which  have  an  electrician  at  their  command. 

Two  or  three  other  specific  uses  of  electrical  devices  may  be  men- 
ti<med. 

"A  Day  in  Baby's  Life"  may  be  illustrated  by  a  large  clock  (first 
used  at  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week)  around  which  the  hands  travel 
r^)idly.  As  they  pass  different  hours  they  form  contacts  which 
iUuminate  different  inscriptions  or  pictures  illustrating  the  activities 
of  tiie  baby  at  prescribed  hours,  such  as  nursing  at  regular  intervals, 
being  dressed  and  bathed,  and  sleeping. 

"What  to  Do''  is  the  title  of  a  large  electric  wall  chart  used  in 
Ae  philanthropy  section  of  several  child-welfare  exhibits.  The 
q)ectator  is  instructed  to  "press  the  button  to  find  out"  where  to 
go  "if  you  want  to  adopt  a  baby,"  "  if  you  know  a  case  of  cruelty  to 
diildren,"  "  if  a  poor  family  applies  to  you  for  aid,"  etc.  Opposite 
each  question  is  a  push  button  which  is  connected  with  an  electric 
Hgiit  behind  a  transparency,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  be  consulted. 

Magic  mirrors,  often  used  for  commercial  advertising,  can  be 
adapted  for  use  in  educational  exhibits.  A  clear-cut  picture,  de- 
agn,  or  inscription,  made  on  translucent  or  transparent  material 
such  as  paper,  celluloid,  or  ground  glass,  is  placed  directly  behind 
a  "double  mirror"  made  of  two  pieces  of  glass  with  thin  "silver- 
ing" between  them.  The  mirror,  with  the  inscription  behind  it,  is 
then  fastened  into  the  front  of  a  shallow  box  containing  lights. 
When  the  light  is  off  the  darkness  of  the  box,  reenforcing  the  thin 
silvering,  makes  a  good  mirror;  as  soon  as  the  light  is  turned  on, 
the  hidden  inscription  or  design  appears  upon  the  mirror's  face. 
This  device  can  be  used  with  a  skedoodle  plug  if  only  a  single  design 
is  to  be  shown-  More  complicated  mirrors  show  different  signs,  one 
after  the  other,  on  different  portions  of  their  face  and  involve  the 
use  of  a  flasher  and  opaque  partitions  between  the  various  lights. 

Occasionally  exhibits  occur  in  which  a  moving  model  can  be 
effectively  and  simply  made  without  the  use  of  electricity  or  any 
comphcated  mechanism.  A  good  example  of  this  is  a  model  used 
by  tiie  United  States  Forest  Service  to  illustrate  the  value  of  forests 
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in  preventing  erosion  of  soiL  At  the  two  rear  comers  of  a  model 
about  6  feet  square  light  showery  of  water  fall  from  faucets.  On 
one  side  the  water  is  received  by  a  fir  forest;  it  trickles  throu^  the 
branches  and  emerges  as  a  clear  stream  flowing  through  a  clear  lake 
into  a  drainpipe  at  the  front  of  the  model.  On  the  other  side  the 
water  strikes  a  bare  hillside  and  is  speedily  converted  into  a  muddy 
stream  which  wears  away  the  hill,  converts  a  lake  into  an  overflow- 
ing marsh,  and  spoils  the  surrounding  landscape.  On  both  sides 
of  the  model  the  water  actually  completes  these  operations  without 
interference,  and  thus  gives  an  effective  object  lesson. 

LIVING  EXHIBITS. 

A  short  investigating  tour  taken  on  five  separate  occasions  through 
four  of  the  exhibit  palaces  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  showed 
that  of  25  exhibits  attracting  the  attention  of  more  than  10  persons 
all  but  cme  depended  for  their  interest  upon  the  constant  activity  of 
human  beings.  A  flour  exhibit,  in  which  women  dressed  in  national 
costumes  made  the  breads  of  various  naticois;  a  cigar  exhibit,  in 
which  girls  manufactured  cigars;  exhibits  in  which  girls  gave  away 
food  samples;  a  telephone  exhibit,  with  a  man  talking  to  New  York; 
a  five-scene  illusion,  showing  the  progress  of  typewriting ;  a  woman 
who  revolved,  apparently  in  mid-air,  with  her  feet  executing  dance 
steps  above  her  head ;  these  were  the  features  on  which  the  successful 
commercial  exhibitors  relied  to  draw  crowds.  Among  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  the  Children's  Bureau  grouped  its  exhibits  around 
a  children's  health  conference,  with  an  examination  of  children,  and 
also  carried  on  demonstrations  of  home  play  and  the  preparation  of 
food ;  the  Bureau  of  Mines  conducted  a  mimic  mine  explosion  daily, 
and  administered  .first  aid ;  the  Race-Betterment  Exhibit  supplied 
free  vibrating  chairs,  in  which  the  tired  public,  comfortably  reclining, 
unconsciously  became  volunteer  demonstrators. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  interest  taken  by  any  city  in  a  child- 
welfare  exhibit  is  probably  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  volunteer 
attendants  and  performers.  The  human  element  in  an  exhibit  may 
be  of  three  kinds : 

Explainers  and  guides. 

Expert  demonstrators  and  lecturers. 

Performers  in  entertainments  and  living  exhibits. 

Explainers. — ^The  organization  of  explainers  has  been  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  committee  organization.  That  an  exhibit  "ex- 
plains itself  "  to  the  exhibitor  is  no  reason  for  dispensing  with  ex- 
plainers. As  hostesses  and  demonstrators  they  draw  the  public  into 
the  exhibit  and  help  to  drive  home  important  points.  A  spectator 
remembers  the  things  which  he  discusses.  Realization  of  this  fact 
led,  in  the  Springfield  exhibit,  to  .the  reserving  of  a  space  near  the 
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exit,  where  discussion  concerning  both  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  and  any 
questions  raised  by  it  was  constantly  carried  on  under  expert  guid- 
ance. 

These  explainers  are  in  some  ways  more  important  than  the  ex- 
hibits themselves;  a  poor  exhibit  with  a  good  explainer  will  draw 
more  a^ntion  and  make  a  more  lasting  impression  than  a  good 
exhibit  with  a  poor  explainer.  But  vivacity  and  an  ability  to  talk 
are  not  the  only  qualifications  necessary.  Much  harm  can  be  done 
by  inaccurate  explaining,  and  this  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

In  order  to  insure  competent  explainers,  each  exhibiting  committee 
should  as  far  as  possible  provide  its  own,  and  when  this  is  impossible 
should  apply  to  the  committee  on  explainers  for  volunteers,  for 
whose  training  the  exhibiting  committee  then  becomes  responsible. 
Weekly  meetings  of  explainers  to  receive  instruction  have  sometimes 
been  held  to  meet  this  situation.  In  addition  to  these  trained  ex- 
plainers, there  is  always  room  for  general  guides  and  hostesses  in 
attendance  at  the  information  desk  and  free  to  be  assigned  wherever 
needed.  All  explainers  and .  demonstrators  of  every  kind  should 
report  to  the  information  desk  on  entering  the  building,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  reached  and  so  that  the  chairman  of  explainers 
may  be  sure  that  the  entire  floor  is  well  provided  with  them. 

Demonstrations. — These  range  from  the  simple  demonstration, 
which  is  hardly  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  exhibit,  to  changing 
programs  held  on  special  stages  distributed  throughout  the  exhibit. 
They  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  several  exhibiting  com- 
mittees, which  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  program  commit- 
tee to  avoid  conflict  with  programs  near  by.  Some  demonstrations 
are  practically  continuous;  others  are  reserved  for  special  hours  or 
special  days.  The  committee  on  health,  for  instance,  may  wish  to 
have  a  nurse  giving  a  continuous  demonstration  (on  a  doll)  of  the 
bathing  and  dressing  of  the  baby.  Demonstrations  on  the  proper 
preparation  of  food  for  young  children  are  more  apt  to  be  a  part  of 
a  set  program,  varying  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day  as  differ 
ent  foods  are  shown.  A  dental  examination  room,  an  infant- welfare 
station,  or  a  complete  children's  health  conference  may  be  living 
exhibits  in  the  health  section.  (See  illustration  No.  11.)  In  the 
Rochester  Child- Welfare  Exhibit  a  small  booth  was  set  aside  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  spring  fly  campaign,  for  which  children  enlisted 
and  received  souvenir  pledge  cards  and  medals ;  the  crowd  attracted 
here  was  very  large.     (See  illustration  No.  12.) 

A  committee  on  schools  frequently  finds  it  advisable  to  carry  on 
small  demonstration  classes  to  illustrate  some  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  schools,  such  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  drawing, 
or  paper  cutting.    A  recreation  committee  often  centers  its  display 
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around  a  small  playground,  which  cares  for  the  children  who  wish  to 
come.  The  library  may  offer  a  similar  attraction  to  children  by 
maintaining  a  small  children's  room  in  actual  operation.  (See  illus- 
tration No.  13.)  The  philanthropy  committee  (or  the  health  c(Mn- 
mittee)  may  manage  a  small  day  nursery  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  wish  to  see  the  exhibit.  In  all  these  cases  the  children  them- 
selves, merely  by  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  offered,  make 
a  living  demonstration  to  the  public  of  the  worth  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  some  parts  of  the  exhibition,  notably  those  devoted  to  settle- 
ments, clubs,  and  associations,  it  may  seem  wise  to  erect  a  special 
stage  cfr  set  aside  a  special  floor  space  for  the  joint  use  of  several 
organizations,  no  one  of  which  can  furnish  enough  mat^al  to  fill 
it.  Boy  Scouts  showing  their  "  first  aid  to  the  injured,"  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  activities,  classes  in  weaving  or  pottery  from  a  settlement, 
demonstrations  of  folk  dancing  not  suited  to  a  larger  space,  a  class 
in  butter  making  from  an  industrial  school,  or  a  class  in  speaking 
from  an  institution  for  the  deaf  are  all  among  the  possibilities  in  a 
space  of  this  kind. 

Under  this  head  of  living  demonstrations  would  come  also  special 
conferences  for  mothers,  held  under  the  health  committee  and  con- 
ducted by  local  doctors,  and  specially  conducted  tours  through 
various  sections,  for  which  some  well  known  local  person  is  an- 
nounced as  guide.  These  demonstrations  can  well  be  carried  on 
under  the  exhibiting  committees,  but  if  they  promise  to  attain  much 
size  and  importance  the  program  committee  should  be  consulted 
about  them. 

Program  committtee. — Before  selecting  a  program  committee  the 
executive  committee  should  first  of  all  decide  on  the  general  type  of 
program  desired.  Large  conferences  with  out-of-town  speakers  have 
almost  invariably  proved  disappointing  when  held  in  connection 
with  an  exhibit,  unless  the  exhibit  is  a  very  small  one,  chosen  simply 
to  illustrate  the  conference.  Custom  probably  demands  an  exception 
to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a  formal  opening,  where  the  speeches 
should  be  short,  pointed,  and  interspersed  with  music  or  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  One  or  two  small  conferences  or  round  tables  of 
workers  may  be  valuable  if  the  audience  is  chosen  as  carefully  as  the 
speaker  and  the  subjects  restricted  to  matters  of  inunediate  impor- 
tance on  which  action  is  pressing.  But  most  of  the  social  workers 
of  the  conmiunity  should  be  engaged  at  this  time  m  explaining  the 
exhibit  or  planning  the  follow-up  work  to  come  after  the  exhibit 
Any  conference  which  diverts  them  from  these  duties  is  likely  to  do 
harm.  If  sufficient  money  is  available  for  good  speakers,  it  is  a  much 
better  plan  to  bring  them  at  intervals  after  the  exhibit  is  over,  when 
each  address  can  be  separately  advertised  and  when  the  exhibit 
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material  reenforcing  the  address  can  be  assembled  again  and  set 
aroond  the  lecture  hall.  Such  addresses,  as  well  as  the  round  tables 
above  mentioned,  may  be  referred  to  the  program  committee,  or  it 
may  be  decided  that  they  can  be  handled  better  through  the  com- 
mittees interested  in  the  subjects  to  be  represented. 

After  disposing  of  the  question  of  conferences  and  referring  the 
minor  demonstrations  in  the  sections  to  the  various  exhibiting  com- 
mittees the  main  question  remaining  concerns  the  kind  of  program  of 
entertainments  to  be  planned  for  the  central  court  or  main  stage  of 
the  exhibit  Opinions  are  divided  concerning  the  value  of  large,  gen- 
eral entertainments  occurring  twice  daily  and  drawing  great  crowds 
of  people  only  partially  or  not  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  exhibit.  As  a  rule,  however,  demonstrations  on  a  big  scale 
of  activities  of  the  community's  children,  such  as  choruses  of  1,000 
voices  from  the  schools,  folk  dancing,  and  gymnastics  from  the 
schools  and  playgrounds,  and  similar  displays,  have  a  very  important 
function.  They  serve  as  exhibits  of  community  activities;  they  give 
large  numbers  of  children  and  their  parents  a  feeling  that  they  have 
a  share  in  the  exhibit ;  and  they  draw  out  not  merely  a  crowd,  but  a 
thoroughly  democratic  crowd,  a  crowd  coming  to  see  its  children  per- 
f(HTn,  not  yet  interested  perhaps  in  all  the  matters  displayed  in  the 
exhibit,  but  the  crowd,  none  the  less,  upon  which  the  securing  and 
enforcing  of  all  remedial  legislation  will  depend.  If  the  large  per- 
formances in  the  central  court  or  on  the  main  stage  are  restricted  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  length,  and  if  the  explaining  force  is 
well  organized  and  ready  to  handle  the  crowds  that  are  released 
immediately  after  the  entertainments,  no  harm  but  rather  good 
would  result  from  a  type  of  demonstration  which  brings  out  thou- 
sands of  people.  To  safeguard  the  children  taking  part  the  enter- 
tainments should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  exhibit  of  work  actually  car- 
ried on  in  schools,  playgrounds,  or  under  volunteer  agencies,  with  a 
minimum  of  rehearsal  and  consequently  with  the  possibility  of  using 
different  children  for  almost  every  performance.  This  arrangement 
is  also  advisable  in  order  to  draw  parents  from  as  many  parts  of  the 
city  as  possible. 

If  a  program  of  this  type  is  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee, then  the  program  committee  should  be  made  up  of  the  persons 
who  are  fitted  to  take  charge  of  separate  programs,  such  as  the  super- 
visors of  musit;  and  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  the  physical  director 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  etc.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  some  person 
mutually  acceptable.  This  committee  need  meet  only  twice — once  to 
assign  the  times  of  the  performances  and  decide  upon  the  equipment 
which  is  needed  jointly,  such  as  piano  and  dressing  rooms,  and  later 
to  determine  details  of  floor  management.    The  installation  committee 
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must  be  consulted  on  many  of  these  matters,  and  careful  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  questions  of  special  equipment,  such  as  chairs 
needed  for  some  performances  but  not  for  others.  The  frequent 
movement  of  large  numbers  of  chairs,  for  instance,  may  prove  a 
serious  item  of  expense  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Special  pageants  and  dramas  written  for  performance  by  children 
at  child-welfare  exhibits  are  frequently  well  worth  giving.  A 
pageant  on  a  large  scale,  lasting  for  an  entire  evening,  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  inadvisable,  as  it  interferes  seriously  with  the  conduct 
of  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  and  can  not  be  given  with  the  best  effect 
under  exhibition  conditions.  Two  short  plays,  prepared  on  subjects 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  were  used  to  great  advantage 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week.  One  of  these,  entitled  "  The  Theft  of 
Thistledown,"  will  serve  as  an  example.  It  depicts  a  fairy  court,  to 
which,  amid  dances  and  fairy  revels,  Thistledown  brings  an  earth 
baby  stolen  from  conditions  which  she  graphically  describes.  In 
punishment  for  her  theft  she  is  condemned,  greatly  to  her  dismay, 
to  become  herself  that  much  loved  and  much  abused  thing,  an  earth 
baby,  until  such  time  as  mothers  learn  to  treat  their  babies  properly. 
The  play  closes  with  a  picturesque  appeal  to  the  audience  to  help 
free  poor  Thistledown. 

AFTER  THE  EXHIBIT. 

Some  possible  results  to  which  exhibits  may  lead  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  infant- welfare  exhibits  and  health  con- 
ferences designed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  infant-welfare 
stations  or  child-welfare  centers.  The  results  of  a  community  child- 
welfare  exhibit  are  more  varied^  depending  upon  the  particular  needs 
emphasized  by  the  exhibit  and  the  particular  organizations  that  were 
especially  active  in  working  for  results.  An  exhibit  is  a  form  of 
education  through  publicity.  If  considered  an  end  in  itself,  the 
closing  night  will  indeed  be  "  the  end  " ;  if  used  as  a  tool,  it  may  be 
made  the  means  of  real  accomplishment.  A  new  factory  inspector 
in  Kansas  City,  a  housing  inspector  in  Louisville,  a  $25,000  school 
building  in  a  congested  district  of  Northampton,  increased  sewer  con- 
nections in  Easthampton  where  the  ice  supply  of  the  town  was 
menaced  are  types  of  results  which  have  been  secured  in  practically 
every  community  that  has  devoted  sufficient  time  and  thought  to  the 
planning  of  a  child- welfare  exhibit.  In  cities  where  no  organized 
combination  of  social  agencies  exists  to  interpret  and  carry  out  the 
legislative  program  suggested  by  an  exhibit,  the  exhibit  organiza- 
tion itself  is  often  a  first  step  to  such  a  combination  and  leaves 
behind  it  committees  which  are  natural  working  divisions  of  the 
social  forces  of  the  community,  together  with  lists  of  many  new  work- 
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ere  discovered  by  the  committee  on  explainers.  Where  no  distinct 
need  exists  for  a  new  grouping  of  the  city's  forces  the  child- welfare 
exhibit  should  practically  disband  after  the  exhibit  instead  of  adding 
to  the  numerous  agencies  already  existing  and  should  turn  its  work 
and  its  possessions  over  to  the  agency  best  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
work  not  yet  finished. 

Local  exhibits  prepared  for  a  large  exhibition  may  be  used  again 
and  again  in  neighborhood  exhibits.  They  may  be  deposited  in  the 
public  library,  if  it  is  a  strong  and  conveniently  situated  institution, 
and  drawn  out  by  application ;  while  the  demand  for  their  use  can  be 
simulated  by  a  committee  of  volunteers  drawn  from  the  original 
child-welfare  exhibit  or  from  the  organization  now  in  charge  of  its 
affairs.  Even  if  exhibits  are  taken  back  by  the  organization  which 
prepared  them  they  should  be  catalogued  at  some  central  place. 

The  immediate  conscious  purpose  of  the  child-welfare  exhibit  is, 
after  all,  not  to  legislate,  nor  to  combine,  nor  to  convert,  but  to 
exhibit,  and  by  exhibiting  to  educate.  It  is  the  answer  to  a  great 
popular  demand  for  easier  and  quicker  ways  of  learning. 

"We  do  this  for  the  baby  since  we  went  to  the  coliseum,"  was  a 
constantly  repeated  phrase  in  the  roimd  of  nurses'  visits  after  the 
Chicago  Child- Welfare  Exhibit.  "  Since  the  exhibit  social  workers 
know  each  other  by  their  first  names,"  said  a  Kentucky  woman. 
"  Since  the  exhibit  people  understand  what  our  board  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish," said  a  prominent  city  oflScial.  "  After  the  exhibit  the  sup- 
port given  to  our  society  was  doubled  almost  immediately,"  said  a 
New  England  worker.  "Since  the  exhibit  social  work  has  a  new 
standing  in  the  community,",  said  a  prominent  citizen  of  a  western 
city. 

Through  these  subtle  changes  of  attitude  and  conviction,  of  indi- 
vidual and  community  relations,  the  child- welfare  exhibit  works  out 
its  true  purpose  of  popular  education. 
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CHILD-WELPARB   EXHIBITS   OWNED    BY    STATE   DEPARTMENTS, 

JANUARY   I,  1915. 

California,  State  Board  of  Health,    General  health  car. 

Sacramento. 
GKrforado,  State  Board  of  Health,    Lantern  slides. 

Denver. 
Florida,  State  Board  of  Health,    Two  general   health  exhibits,  including  60 
Jacksonville.  square  feet  of  wall  displays  referring  to 

children. 
Motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  on  general 

sanitation. 
Literature  and  lectures  supplied. 
Georgia,  State  Board  of  Health,    Greneral  health  exhibit  and  Illustrated  lee- 
Atlanta,  tures. 
Illinois,  State  Board  of  Health,    Extensive  general  health  exhibit  of  mechani- 
Springfleld.  cal  and  still  models,  electrical  devices,  and 

hand-colored     cartoons,     requiring    three 
booths  10  by  10  by  8  feet  for  the  part 
relating  especially  to  children.    Many  mod- 
els on  Infant  mortality,  flies»  sanitation, 
etc. 
Motion  pictures  on  need  of  birth  registra- 
tion, eta    Slides,  literature,  and  lecturers 
sent 
Indiana,  Purdue  Universdty,  La-    Models  of  infant  clothing  and  pictures  deal- 
fayette.  ing  with  infant  feeding  used  in  lectures 

on  the  hygiene  of  infancy  before  women's 

clubs,    mothers'    dub    meetings,    farmers' 

institutes,  etc. 

Indiana,  State  Board  of  Health,    Ebctenslve    general    health    exhibit    of    600 

iDdianapoUs.  square  feet  wall  space,  about  one-flfth  of 

which  is  devoted  to  child  hygiene. 
Models  on  sanitation. 
Six  motion-picture  films,  800  slides. 
Literature  and  lecturers  furnished. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington.    Traveling  exhibit  of  eight  screens  suggesting 

what  any  community  can  do  for  itself  and 
for  its  children. 
Iowa,  State  Department  of  Health    Extensive  general  health  exhibit,  including 
and   Medical    Eixaminers,    Des        100  square  feet  of  wall  space  for  exhibits 
Moines.  relating  to  children. 

Models   on  patent  medicines,   baby  saving, 
simltatlon,  etc. 
Iowa,  State  University,  Iowa  City.    One  hundred  wall  charts,  3  by  5  feet  each. 

A  physician  supplied  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting baby  health  contests  and  confer- 
ences. 
Kansas,  State  Board  of  Health,    General  health  exhibit,  including  500  square 
Topeka.  feet  of  wall  charts  on  care  of  babies. 

Motion  pictures  and  slides. 
Literature  and  lecturers. 
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Kansas,   State  University,   Law-    Exhibits  showing  sarr^s  of  Lawrence  and 
rence.  '    Bellvllle,  200  square  feet  of  wall  space. 

Seven  motion-picture  films,  2,000  slldea 
Literature  and  lecturers. 
Kentucli^y,  State  Board  of  Health,    General  health  traveling  exhibit 

Frankfort. 
Louisiana,  State  Board  of  Health,    Education  hygiene  exhibit  cars  and  small 
New  Orleans.  parish-fair  c^dilblt   One-third  to  one-fourth 

on  chlMr^i. 
Eleven  electrical  devices,  20  models. 
Fourteen  motion-picture  films,  500  slldea 
Literature  and  four  lecturers  continuously 
(one  for  negroes). 
Maine,   State  Board  of  Health,    Exhibits  on  child  welfare,  school   hygiene, 
Augusta.  rural    hygiene,    tuberculosis    (about    600 

square  feet  wall  space). 
Framed  cards  and  cards  on  burlap  strips. 
Table  exhibits,  slides. 
Large  variety  of  literature,  lecturer& 
Michigan,  State  Board  of  Health,    Greneral  health  eichibit.  Including  charts  and 
Lansing.  models  on  child  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Slides  and  lecturera 
New    Jersey,     State    Board    of    Oeneral  health  exhibit  and  motion-picture 
Health,  Trenton.  machine. 

Lecturer. 
New  York,  State  Department  of    Three  exhibits  on  rural  sanitation  and  three 
Health,  Albany.  on  child  welfare.     Each  child-welfare  ex- 

hibit requires  70  linear  feet  of  wall  space 
and  15  by  21  foot  booth  for  infant-welfare 
station. 
Models,  motion  pictures,  slides. 
Pami^ets  and  lecturers. 
Exhibit  manager,  nurse,  and  mechanic  with 
each  exhibit 
North  Carolina,  State  Board  of    Exhibit  on  general  health,  including  dilld 
Health,   Raleigh.  hygiene. 

Model& 

Slides  and  lecturers. 

Parcel-post  exhibits  for  small  communities. 

Ohio,  State  Board  of  Health,  CJo-    Public-health   exhibit   on    infant   mortality, 

lumbus.  blindness,  school  hygiene,  dental  hygiene, 

communicable  diseases,  occupational  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis.     Requires  room  30  by 
80  by  14  feet. 
Models  and  electrical  devlcea 
Ten  films,  1,500  slides. 
Leaflets  and  lecturer. 
Pennsylvania,  State  Department   Exhibit  on  infant  welfare,  1,200  square  feet 
of  Health,  Harrisburg.  of  wall  space. 

Special    help    for    communities     preparing 
their  own  exhibits,  blue  prints,  etc.* 
South  Carolina,  Winthrop  Normal    Extension  work  includes  formation  of  home- 
and   Industrial   College,   Rock-        keepers'  dubs  for  girls  and  of  mothers* 
hill.  circles  for  the  study  of  the  child. 

Baby  contests  and  conferences  arranged. 
Demonstrations  of  sleeping  quarters  for  the 

child. 
Equipment  for  milk  modification. 
Feeding  charts. 
Literature  distributed. 
Tennessee,      State      Board      of   Charts,  motion  pictures,  literature,  and  lee- 
Health,  Ijebanon.  tures  on  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  hookworm. 
Texas,    State  Board   of   Health,    Car  on  general  health  and  Infant  hygiene. 
Austin. 


i  This  department  has  a  large  exhibit  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  which  shoald 
be  available  after  Jan.  1,  1016. 
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Texas,  State  University,  Aufitin. 


Utali,   State    Board    of    Healtli, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Yermont,  State  Board  of  Health, 

BurliiigtOQ. 


Virginia,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Richmond. 


Wadiington,     State 
Health,  Seattle. 

Wlaconsiii,      State 
Madison. 


Board     of 
Uniyersity, 


Forty  panels  on  better  babies,  10  on  child 

labor. 
Models  and  electrical  devicea. 
Motion-picture  machine,  500  slides. 
Thirty  bulletins. 
Slides,  literature,  and  lectures. 

Motion  pictures  on  milk,  water,  vital  sta- 
tistics, tuberculosis.     Slides  and  lectures. 

A  motion-picture  machine  with  electrical 
motor  generator  for  use  in  rural  districts 
where  electricity  is  not  available. 

Charts  on  tuberculosis,  hookworm,  typhoid, 
800  square  feet  wall  space.  About  ouc- 
half  refers  to  children. 

Kinetoscope,  with  films  on  fly,  mosquito, 
care  of  baby,  etc.    250  slides. 

Literature  and  lecturers. 

A  few  wall  charts  and  pamphlets  on  the 
care  of  the  baby. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  charts  on 
health.  Section  devoted  to  children  re- 
quires 75  square  feet  wall  space 

Models  and  electrical  devices. 

Five  films  and  1,000  slides. 

literature  and  lecturera 
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RECORDS  OP  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCE. 

The  record  blank  nsed  by  the  Children's  Health  CJonference  conducted  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  not  a  score  card,  with 
grades  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  a  much  simpler  statement,  being  intended 
not  to  grade  children  for  purposes  of  comparison  but  to  be  of  service  to  the 
individual  child.  Measurements  are  placed  where  indicated ;  a  check  is  placed 
to  indicate  a  defect,  opposite  skin,  bones,  nutrition,  or  any  of  the  items  in  this 
column.  The  summary  is  used  for  suggestions  to  the  parent  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  child. 

The  record  below  is  checked  to  indicate  a  typical  case  of  adenoids : 


X 
X 


1.  Male;  Fomolo 

2.  Age:  6  years. 

3.  Weight  at  birth:  8i  pounds, 

4.  How  long  breast-fed  exclu- 

sively: 6  weeks, 

5.  Age  when  weaned:  S  moniths. 

6.  Why  weaned:  NomUk 

7.  Wliat  foods: 

Mod.  cows*  miUs, 
S,  Previous  illnesses  (with  age): 

Whooping  cough 

Measles 


Respiratory  diseases. 


Digestive  diseases. 


Other  diseases 

9.  Weight:  S9  pounds  10  ounces 

10.  Height:  46.5, 

11.  Dimensions  of  head:  £0.6, 

Chest:  21.1.  Abdomen:;?! 


X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


12.  General  nutrition:  Poor. 


13.  Fat:  Deficient. 

14.  Bones:  Not  weU formed, 

15.  Muscles:  Soft. 

16.  Skin 


17.  Hair. 

18.  Eyes 

19.  Ears. 


20.  Nose:  Poorly  developed. 

21.  Mouth 


22.  Teeth. 


23.  Tonsils 

24.  AdenoicCs:  Present. 


25.  Glands. 


26.  Heart. 

27.  Limgs. 

28.  Liver. 


29.  Spleen 

30.  Ext.  genitals 


The  second  sheet  of  the  record  is  left  blank  for  a  summary  which  forms  a 
written  r^sum^  of  the  more  detailed  advice  given  by  word  of  mouth.  The  fol- 
lowing selected  summaries  will  give  a  suggestion  of  the  type  of  children  com- 
ing to  the  conference,   and  the  simple  language  in  which  advice  is  given. 
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An  technical  terms  are  avoided  in  order  to  brin^  the  snggestions  within  range 
of  the  understanding  of  a  mother  of  average  intelligence. 

L  (Sommary  of  above  record.)  This  child  lias  thin,  pinched  nostrils  and 
contracted  chest,  due,  probably,  to  presence  of  adenoids,  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  breathe  properly.  He  Is  over  height  but  under  weight,  and 
Is  not  as  well  developed  as  a  child  of  his  age  ought  to  be,  because  he  can  not 
get  into  his  lungs  enough  oxygen  to  make  good  blood. 

This  may  retard  his  mental  development,  making-  it  hard  for  him  to  keep 
DP  with  his  school  work. 

ffis  ad^ioids  ought  to  be  removed  and  he  be  kept  out  of  doors  day  and  night 
if  possible.    Qive  simple,  nourishing  food  as  per  accompanying  dietary. 

Don't  send  him  to  school  this  year.    Build  him  up  first 

2.  This  child  is  a  credit  to  an  intelligent  mother  and  shows  the  advantages 
of  breast  feeding.  She  Is  well  developed,  in  good  proportions,  and  seems  In  fine 
condition. 

Keep  her  so  by  an  out-of-door  life,  regular  habits,  simple,  wholesome  food. 
No  eating  betwe«[i  meals,  no  late  hours  nor  moving-picture  i^ows,  no  crowding 
in  school  work. 

Her  teeth  need  her  constant  care  and  the  oversight  of  a  dentist  Decaying 
teeth  mean  decomposing  food  and  indigestion. 

3.  This  baby  is  thin  and  poorly  nourished.  He  shows  that  he  Is  not  getting 
the  right  kind  of  food.  Don't  waste  your  time  and  his  strength  experimenting. 
Take  him  to  a  good  children's  specialist  and  follow  his  directions. 

He  is  alsa  overclothed.  The  band  is  no  longer  necessary;  it  is  full  of 
wrinkles  and  very  uncomfortable.  Pin  his  shirt  to  diaper;  also  his  stockings, 
which  should  be  long  enough  to  cover  entire  leg.  He  may  need  the  short 
sack  night  and  morning,  but  don't  let  his  body  get  wet  with  perspiration,  as  it 
makes  him  snsceptible  to  colds. 

Change  all  clothing  at  night  and  air  thorou^ly.  He  ought  to  sleep  only  in 
shirt  diaper,  and  gown  (flannelette  In  winter  and  muslin  in  summer).  If  he 
can  sleep  in  a  protected  comer  of  the  porch  he  will  become  less  susceptible  to 
colds.  In  that  case  make  sleeping  bags  by  accompanying  pattern,  only  draw- 
ing in  sleeves  with  draw  string  in  winter  to  keep  his  hands  warm. 

4.  This  is  a  tiny  baby  and  needs  breast  milk.  Try  to  get  your  own  health 
in  better  condition  so  that  your  milk  will  not  give  out.  Drink  milk  and  cocoa 
instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  eat  only  simple,  nourishing  food,  have  a  nap  on  the 
porch  every  day  while  the  baby  Is  asleep,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  nurse 
him  gix  months  anjrway.    You  can  if  you  will. 

Four-hour  intervals  will  be  better  both  for  your  baby  and  yourself. 
Your  doctor  will  help  you  when  he  sees  that  neither  of  you  are  In  good 
condition. 

5.  James  is  a  big,  well-built  boy,  has  good  color,  and  seems  in  fine  condition, 
eicefii  for  his  knees,  which  are  too  prominent,  and  his  ankles,  which  are  big 
and  bulging  on  the  inner  side.  He^  may  have  walked  before  his  ankles  were 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  or  his  food  may  not  have  contained  enough 
bone-producing  elements. 

He  needs  careful  feeding  and  special  care  to  prevent  a  permanent  malforma- 
tion of  the  ankle  and  a  fiattened  arch  of  the  foot  Would  suggest  the  advice 
of  a  good  orthopedist  in  selection  of  his  shoes  and  to  give  him  any  possible 
preventive  care. 

6.  Abram  is  suffering  from  faulty  feeding.  His  bow  legs  and  roughened,  fiar- 
ing  ribs  show  that  his  bones  are  not  developing  well,  and  his  teeth  are  slow 
hi  coming,  because  he  needs  a  food  with  more  bone-producing  material.  Cows* 
milk  is  more  like  mother's  milk  than  the  manufactured  food  you  are  using. 
He  needs  a  little  orange  Juice  every  day.  Take  him  to  a  milk  station,  and  they 
will  help  you  secure  the  best  possible  food  for  your  baby. 

7.  Baby  Blank  seems  to  be  a  happy,  well-nourished  baby.  She  weighs  more 
than  the  average  child  of  her  age,  but  has  rather  more  fat  than  muscle.  Her 
abdominal  measurement  Is  greater  In  proportion  to  her  chest  and  head  than  Is 
considered  normal.    This  Is  probably  due  to  distention  of  the  Intestines. 

Cream  of  wheat  bread,  and  potatoes  are  more  starch  than  she  needs.  Don't 
give  potato  under  14  to  16  months.  Try  strained  oatmeal,  cooked  slowly  for 
two  hours.  Instead  of  cream  of  wheat,  for  her  constipation.  Give  also  pulp 
ctf  stewed  apples,  peaches,  or  prunes  every  day  In  addition  to  the  orange  Juice. 
A.  tablespoonful  of  beef  Juice  squeezed  from  a  bit  of  lightly  broiled  round  steak 
is  better  for  a  child  of  her  age  than  so  much  starchy  food. 

Teadi  her  habits  of  regularity  in  order  to  overcome  her  constipation. 
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TABLA  OP  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  Children's  Health  Conference  in 
the  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Panama-Pacific  lixposltion.  B^gares 
for  children  of  3  years  and  under  are  obtained  from  the  more-detailed  anthro- 
pometric table  published  by  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  are  based  on  measurements  of  4,480  babies 
in  23  States.  As  this  table  does  not  go  above  42  months,  the  figures  for  the 
older  children  are  tak^i  from  Holt's  measurements 


Age. 

Weight 

Height. 

Head. 

Chest. 

Abdomeo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Birth 

7.55 
17.875 
21.25 
27.5 
32.125 
36.0 
41.2 
45.1 
49.5 
54.5 

7.16 

16.0 

20.875 

26.625 

30.75 

35.0 

39.8 

43.8 

48.0 

52.9 

57.5 

64.1 

70.3 

81.4 

91.2 
100.3 
108.4 
113.0 

20.6 

26.50 

29.375 

33.5 

37.125 

38.0 

41.7 

44.1 

46.2 

48.2 

50.1 

52.2 

54.0 

55.8 

58.2 

61.0 

63.0 

65.6 

20.5 

25.875 

28.75 

33.5 

36.375 

38.0 

41.4 

43.6 

45.9 

48.0 

49.6 

51.8 

53.8 

57.1 

58.7 

60.3 

61.4 

61.7 

13.9 

17.5 

18.5 

19.375 

20.0 

19.7 

20.5 

13.5 

17.0 

18.25 

19.0 

19.5 

19.5 

20.2 

13.4 

17.375 

18.375 

19.624 

20.5 

20.7 

21.5 

23.2 

23.7 

24.4 

25.1 

25.8 

26.4 

27.0 

27.7 

28.8 

30.0 

31.2 

13.0 

16.75 

18.125 

19.5 

20.0 

20.7 

21.0 

22.8 

23.3 

23.8 

24.5 

24.7 

25.8 

26.8 

28.0 

29.2 

30.3 

30.8 

16.875 

17.125 

17.875 

18.75 

19.875 

16.3'5 

6  months 

1  year 

16.625 
17.875 

2  years 

19.0 

3  years 

19.75 

4  years.   .  .• 

5  years 

• 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 60.0 

10  years i  66.6 

11  years 72.4 

12  years T9.8 

"*•*••*" 

21.0 

20.7 

13  years 

88.3 
99.3 

14  years 

15  years 110.8 

21.8 

21.5 

16  years 12S.7 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  ENTRY  FORM   OP  THE  SEATTLE  JUNIOR 

EXPOSITION. 


tt 


Character  is  determined  by  the  use  of  leisure  time." 

CHILD-WELFARE  EXHIBIT, 

May  22  to  30,  1914. 

JuinoB  Exposition, 

Saturday,  May  23, 10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

CENTRAL  COURT  OF  THE  ARMORY. 

An  expoflition  of  the  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Seattle,  to  show  something 
of  their  skill,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  and  how  they  use  their  leisure  time. 

PLAN. 

Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  Seattle  under  16  years  of  age,  residents  of  the 
dty.  Exhibitors  will  be  classified  according  to  age:  Entry  A,  under  13  years 
of  age;  Entry  B,  under  16  years  of  age. 

This  exposition,  for  one  day,  will  include  anything  made  by  a  boy  or  girl  out- 
side of  school  hours. 

EXHIBITS. 

AH  entries  must  have  been  made  by  the  exhibitor  outside  of  school  hours.  In 
tlie  department  of  pets  the  entries  must  be  the  property  of  the  exhibitor. 

AWARDS. 

All  entries  will  be  Judged  by  competent  Judges,  who  will  award — first  prize, 
bine  ribbon;  second  prize,  red  ribbon — to  all  those  deemed  worthy. 
No  entries  received  after  May  18. 

Bring  or  send  your  article  to  the  armory  at  9  a.  m.  Saturday,  May  23,  1914. 
Ubels  or  cards  of  identification  will  be  supplied  to  secure  uniformity. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

(All  work  made  by  the  exhibitors.) 

Gardening. — Exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 

^oodtcork, — Furniture,  tables,  chairs,  boxes,  cabinets,  shelves,  etc.  AVood 
tMTilng,  bowls,  vases,  cup  frames,  etc.    Patterns  for  castings. 

rov«.— Toys  of  all  kinds,  of  any  material ;  boats,  windmills,  automobiles,  en- 
S^  aeroplanes,  games,  etc 

Electrical  and  mechanical, — ^All  kinds  of  electrical  or  mechanical  apparatus, 
^^^ttrent  can  be  supplied  if  necessary. 

P^ting. — Samples  of  amateur  work.    Billheads,  cards,  etc. 

^rts  and  rra/*«.- -Entries  must  show  design  and  hand  skill.  Baskets,  books, 
^MeU,  block  printing,  stenciling,  leather  work,  weaving,  etc. 
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Domestic  science. — Bread,  canned  and  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables;  menos, 
etc. ;  honsehold  appliances. 

Domestic  art. — Coats;  woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  waists  or  skirts;  one-piece 
dresses,  gowns,  aprons,  bags,  collars,  cushions,  scarfs,  slippers,  caps,  etc;  hand- 
woven  mats  and  rugs;  9  to  12  inch  doll,  dressed  in  liand-made  garmeits; 
patching,  darning,  etc. 

Millinery. — ^Handmade  budLram  or  wire  frames,  infants*  and  children's  bon- 
nets, girls'  hats,  12  to  16  years ;  bows,  flowers,  etc 

Pets. — All  kinds  of  pets  owned  by  the  exhibitor.  Dogs,  cats,  poultry,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  birds,  fish,  turtles,  etc. 

Each  exhibitor  must  provide  for  the  care  of  his  exhibit. 

Junior  Eixposition  Committee  of  the  Child- Welfare  Exhibit:  Beai  W.  Johnson 
(chairman),  Harry  L.  Deits  (director),  Anna  E.  Grady,  Low  S.  McKean,  Snsan 
E.  Campbell,  Lila  M.  Delano,  William  P.  Casey,  Harry  B.  Cunningham,  Laurance 
H.  Liemmel,  Samuel  C.  Olson,  Ed  J.  Turner. 

RNTBT  FORMS. 

The  attached  form  blank  should  be  filled  out  as  directed  by  every  boy  or  girl 
who  expects  to  participate  in  this  exhibit 

(Cut  here.) 


ENTBT   FORM. 

Napie Age 


Address:  No. Street  _. 

School,  club,  or  where  employed 


Article Department 


N.  B. — Make  bat  one  entnr  on  this  form.     As  soon  as  filied  oat  return  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal  of  yoar  school  or  send  it  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Room  388,  Central  Building.    Phone  Main 
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THB  BXHIBIT   OF  THE  CHILDREN'S   BUREAU  AT  THE   PANAMA- 

PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

In  preparing  its  exhibit  for  the  Panama-Pacific  BSxposition  the  Children's 
Bnrean  decided  to  center  its  attention  on  a  '*  Children's  Health  Conference  ** ; 
to  groap  around  this  charts,  models,  and  living  demonstrations  on  infant  wel- 
bie,  home  play,  and  cliild  labor;  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
fbnnation  bureau  to  direct  inquirers  to  other  exhibits  on  the  fair  grounds  deal- 
ing with  phases  of  child  welfare.  TO  the  charts  and  models  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington, and  illustrating  the  work  of  the  bureau,  were  added  carefully  chosen 
extiibits  loaned  by  local  organizations.  Local  organizations  also  furnished 
liTing  exiiibits  and  demonstrations  and  cooperated  with  the  bureau  in  con- 
ducting both  the  conference  and  the  exhibit.  Different  hospitals  assigned 
nurses  for  regular  hours  each  day  to  assist  in  the  examination  room.  Different 
woDien's  clubs  acted  as  hostesses  and  explainers  in  the  exhibit  for  periods  of 
two  weeks  ^cIl 

A  list  of  the  exhibits  will  serve  to  Indicate  the  extent  of  this  cooperation 
and  may  prove  suggestive  to  communities  planning  to  hold  child-welfare  ex- 
hibits. All  permanent  exhibits  not  otherwise  designated  are  the  property  of 
file  bureau,  and  v^ll  be  loaned  for  use  on  application  by  local  exhibitors  after 
December  4,  1915.  Duplicates  of  the  lantern  slides  and  photographic  copies  of 
thepan^  (size  20  by  40  inches)  are  available  immediately. 

OATALOGUB  OF  THB  EXHIBIT. 

LIVING  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

ChUdren'8  health  conference. — Free  medical  examination  of  children  under 
15  years,  10  to  12,  2  to  5,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Wednesday  after- 
nooQg. 

Baby  cUnic. — Wednesdays  2  to  5,  demonstration  clinic  showing  baby  hygiene 
work  as  carried  on  In  San  Francisco  under  the  Certified  Milk  and  Baby  Hy- 
gioie  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  the  Associated 
Oiarities. 

Food  for  children. — ^Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  2  to  5  p.  m. ;  Baby 
feeding  and  preparation  of  milk.  In  charge  Certified  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene 
Committee,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna. 

Tneadays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays:  Preparing  food  for  young  children,  in 
charge  Department  of  Nutrition,  University  of  California. 

Borne  play. — ^Demonstrations  of  home  toy  making,  painting,  basket  making, 
»Bd  use  of  back-yard  apparatus,  in  charge  recreation  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  and  Columbia  Park  Boys*  Club. 

PERMANENT   EXHIBIT. 

Ottr  thirty  mUUon  children. — ^Large  moving  panorama  showing  the  number 
«f  childr«i  dying  before  the  age  of  6  years  and  the  number  in  school  or  at 
work  at  various  ages. 

l«/an4  toelfare. — Fifteen  wall  frames,  3  by  6  feet,  dealing  with  birth  regis- 
tration; prenatal  care;  the  relation  of  Infant  mortality  to  poverty,  ignorance, 
*w?  ^^  surroundings ;  the  importance  of  breast  feeding  and  rules  for  nursing 
tbebaby;  artificial  feeding  and  pure  milk;  the  working  mother;  and  mothers* 
peaslona.  (Smaller  reproductions  of  12  of  these  panels,  20  by  40  inches,  are 
available  for  loan  to  local  exhibita ) 
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Village  of  100  homes,  a  model  loaned  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health, 
illustrating  by  flashing  and  fading  lights  the  number  of  babies  dying  before  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  the  first  week,  the  first  month,  the  first  year,  and  the 
second  year. 

Fifty -two  slides  (shown  l^  an  automatic  stereopticon)  on  Infant  care.  In- 
cluding prenatal  care,  breast  feeding,  artificial  feeding,  the  baby  in  the  home, 
summer  and  winter  care. 

Red  star,  fading  every  10  seconds,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  **  BSrery  time 
this  star  fades,  somewhere  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  a  baby  dies;  one 
every  10  seconds,  6  every  minute,  360  every  hour;  half  these  deaths  are  pre- 
ventable." 

Glass  case,  containing  soothing  sirups  and  patent  medicines  obtained  fipon 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  warning  parents  against 
the  use  of  such  remedies  and  showing  the  contents  of  each  specimen. 

Small  booth  on  the  baby  in  the  home,  showing  clothing  for  the  baby,  a  baby's 
bed  properly  made  and  protected  from  drafts,  a  basket  substitute  for  a  crib, 
proper  utensils  for  a  baby's  bath,  and  a  play  pen  with  sanitary  toy^  Occa- 
sional demonstrations  are  given  in  this  space  by  the  nurse. 

A  glass  case  containing  a  food  exhibit  prepared  by  the  department  of  nutri- 
tion. University  of  California,  showing  the  right  kinds  of  food  for  a  young 
cliild,  the  method  of  preparing  those  foods  for  different  ages,  and  the  r^ti're 
value  of  various  foods  for  building  bone,  muscle,  and  flesh,  for  supplying  iMpt 
and  energy,  or  for  enriching  the  blood  with  iron. 

A  metal  sphere  showing  the  proportion  of  baby  deaths  in  the  United 
due  to  various  causes.  ^^ 

A  metal  cone  showing  how  cities  in  the  United  States  spend  their  monegf*  i  ■. 

Model  of  a  baby's  stomach  at  birth. 

Models  of  a  typical  case  of  adenoida 

Models  of  normal  stools  of  small  baby  and  stools  showing  diarrhea.  CIMK. 
only  in  the  conference  room  with  mothers. ) 

Models  made  by  the  Pasadena  High-School  girls'  class  in  sanitation, 
trating  an  effective  way  of  giving  a  class  a  knowledge  of  hygiene.    One  of 
models  traces  the  course  of  a  typhoid  epidemic,  showing  that  it  is  cai 
water  pollution ;  the  other  shows  a  good  and  a  bad  dairy. 

Home  play. — Three  wall  frames  dealing  with  the  requirements  of  a  Qtb» 
prehensive  plan  of  public  recreation,  the  need  of  home  play  for  small  i  liTliliM 
and  the  proper  equipment  in  house  and  yard.  '  '^ 

Home  play  yard,  loan  exhibit  from  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  nhmrtt 
ladders,  slide,  sand  box,  and  balance  beam.     ( See  illustration  No.  2. ) 

Home  playroom,  containing  toys  made  by  children  from  simple 
Used  as  demonstration  room. 

Children's  interests.    A  collection  of  articles  made  by  children  and 
through  the  San  Francisco  schools,  the  recreation  authorities  of  San 
and  Oakland,  and  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club. 

A  revolving  wing  frame,  showing  the  playgrounds  of  Oakland.  *^  . 

A  scrapbook  showing  some  recent  ideas  in  recreation,  including  the  nmnkApl 
camp  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Amenia  field  day,  the  play  school  of  the  Univ^ii^ 
of  California,  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City,  and  tha 
playground  equipment  and  facilities  of  Chicago. 

Child  labor. — Five  wall  frames  containing  statistics  from  the  United 
census  on  the  number  of  children  gainfully  employed  and  their  distribQ 
by  age,  sex,  and  geographical  division,  industry,  and  occupation. 

A  map  model  showing  by  age  and  sex  groups  the  proportion  of  vr<x0ttg 
children  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  "7" 

Twelve  transparencies  containing  photographs  of  the  typical  occupatloOttrflC 
children  in  the  United  States. 

Information  bureau. — A  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Chlldrens*  Bureao. 

A  small  collection  of  recent  pamphlets  published  by  national  societies 
work  for  children. 

Scrapbooks  on  State  child-welfare  exhibits,  local  child-welfare  exldMpI^ 
traveling  child- welfare  exhibits. 

Information  concerning  exhibits  in  the  exposition  dealing  with  children. 
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NO.  9.— WALU  PANEL  ON  PRENATAL  CARE. 
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NO.  U— DIAGRAM    OF   WALL  PANEL 
COMPOSED  OF  CARDS. 
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NO.  15.— CROSS  SECTION  OF  AN  "ILLUSION."     (SIDE  VIEW  WITH   DOOR 

REMOVED.) 

a.  Position  of  spectator,  kept  at  distance  by  railing  or  screen  with  peephole, 

b.  Descriptive  sign  on  front. 

c.  Opening  through  which  mode!  is  seen. 

d.  Glass. 

e.  Inside  walls,  finished  in  dull  black  paper. 
X  and  y.  Lights  attached  to  flasher. 

I  and  II.  First  and  second  view  of  model. 

When  light  x  is  on,  model  I  is  Illuminated  and  is  seen  through  glass  d;  when 
light  y  is  on  and  light  X  is  off,  glass  d  becomes  a  mirror  because  of  the  dark 
box  behind  it.  and  reflects  model  II. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bfreaf, 
Washington^  November  15^  1915. 

Sir:  Health  authorities  unite  in  saying  that  public  interest  is  now 
needed  to  put  into  operation  methods  for  infant  welfare  which  are 
weH  ascertained  and  tested.  The  observance  of  a  Baby  Week  is  an 
expedient  for  securing  attention  to  facts  about  the  needs  of  babies 
which  are  well  known  by  scientific  authorities  and  which  if  popular- 
iied  will  greatly  reduce  the  loss  of  infant  life  throughout  this  country. 

The  accompanying  bulletin,  entitled  "  Baby- Week  Campaigns,"  has 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  detail  such  practicable 
methods  of  organizing  and  carrying  on  a  Baby  Week  as  will  be  of 
general  application  and  utility  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  requested  especially  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  has  announced  its  pur- 
pose to  promote  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  observance  of  Baby 
Week  The  cooperation  of  many  public  and  voluntary  agencies  in 
this  nation-wide  movement  is  already  assured. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  gist  of  the  practical  methods  used  in 
various  cities  where  successful  baby-week  campaigns  have  been 
carried  on,  references  to  sources  of  information  and  material,  and  sug- 
gestions for  follow-up  work.  Among  the  important  suggestions  for 
follow-up  work  are  those  for  the  development  of  infant- welfare  sta- 
tions and  of  public-health  nursing.  Much  of  the  material  herewith 
presented  has  been  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  boards  and 
societies  which  have  recently  carried  on  baby-week  campaigns  in 
New  York  City,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Topeka,  and  other 
cities,  so  that  it  is  largely  a  record  of  actual  experiences. 

The  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  head  of  the 
division  of  hygiene  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mary  Swain  Routzahn,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Meigs  desires  to  acknowl- 
edge valuable  suggestions  from  many  correspondents. 

Respectfully  siibmitteil. 

Julia  C.  Latiirop, 

Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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BABY-WEEK  CAMPAIGNS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  developments  of  the  profound  and  growing  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  babies  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  Baby  Week. 
The  baby-week  campaigns,  which  hare  been  held  in  many  cities,  are 
primarily  educational;  their  purpose  is  twofold — ^first,  to  gire  to  the 
parents  of  a  community  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  facts  with 
r^rd  to  the  care  of  their  babies;  second,  to  make  known  to  a  com- 
munity the  importance  of  its  babies,  the  special  facts  relating  to  the 
babies  of  the  community,  and  the  need  of  permanent  work  for  their 
welfare.  These  purposes  it  carries  out  in  various  ways — ^by  news- 
paper and  advertising  publicity,  by  meetings  and  entertainments,  and 
bj  such  activities  as  a  program  of  daily  events,  an  infant-welfare  ex- 
hibit, a  baby  health  conference,  plays,  etc.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  included  in  some  cities  the  third  purpose  of  gathering  funds  for 
infant-welfare  work.  The  first  Baby  Week,  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  April,  1914,  was  of  this  type;  also  that  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  1915.  The  conditions  and  needs  for  securing  money  for 
infant-welfare  work  and  the  methods  applicable  vary  so  greatly  in 
communities  of  various  sizes  that  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  con- 
sider this  type  of  campaign  in  the  present  general  bulletin,  which  will 
deal  only  with  Baby  Weeks  whose  purpose  is  solely  educational. 

A  Baby  Week  having  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  parents  and 
to  the  whole  community  facts  which  they  should  know  about  babies 
may  be  held  successfully  in  communities  of  all  sizes.  The  form  that 
such  a  Baby  Week  may  take  will,  however,  vary  greatly  in  different 
places.  A  rural  community  will  probably  not  wish  to  carry  out  the 
elaborate  program  which  would  seem  necessary  in  a  big  city  to  reach 
all  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  many  large  cities  may  not  be  ready 
at  a  certain  time  to  carry  on  an  elaborate  program  which  will  demand 
considerable  expense  and  the  constant  labor  of  many  people,  but  may 
be  anxious  nevertheless  to  bring  the  subject  of  babies  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  an  extent  which  will  achieve  substantial  results. 
This  bulletin,  therefore,  will  give  suggestions  for  a  Baby  Week  of  two 
different  types: 

1.  A  comprehensive  baby- week  campaign  which  will  be  appropriate 
only  for  communities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants,  and  in  such  commu- 
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inties  only  when  a  preliminary  conference  has  demonstrated  the  will- 
ingness of  many  different  organizations  and  individuals  to  give  con- 
siderable time  and  money  to  the  campaign.    (See  p.  12.) 

2.  A  baby-week  campaign  which  will  involve  little  expense  and 
labor  and  which  can  be  easily  carried  out  in  any  community,  whatever 
the  size.  (See  p.  48.)  A  simple  campaign  such  as  this  may  include, 
besides  the  activities  suggested,  any  of  the  features  described  for  the 
more  complete  campaign. 

In  planning  a  Baby  Week  of  either  type  two  principal  points  should 
be  remembered : 

First.  Baby  Week  should  be  a  community  campaign  in  which  one 
organization — such  as  a  woman's  club,  the  health  department,  the  local 
infant- welfare  or  visiting-nurse  society,  or  any  other  organization — 
may  take  the  initiative,  but  in  which  all  other  organizations  should 
be  asked  to  cooperate.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Baby  Week  is  the  fact  that  it  brings  together  many  organizations 
in  a  community  for  a  common  aim.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
everyone  has  a  far  greater  interest  in  work  in  which  he  has  had  a 
definite  part. 

Second.  Baby  Week  should  not  be  a  temporary  flurry  and  excite- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  is  allowed  soon  to  subside,  but  very  definite 
efforts  should  be  made  by  follow-up  work  to  have  it  lead  to  perma- 
nent good  for  the  babies  of  the  community. 

BABY  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  PITTSBURGH. 

Descriptions  of  two  campaigns — New  York  Baby  Week,  held  in 
June,  1914,  and  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week,  held  in  Jime,  1915 — are 
given  below  as  illustrations  of  methods  and  program  features  of  Baby 
Weeks,  having  an  educational  purpose.  While  the  methods  and  many 
of  the  features  of  these  two  campaigns  are  useful  only  in  a  very  large 
city,  they  serve  to  give  a  picture  of  a  Baby  Week. 

NEW  YORK  BABY  WEEK. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign  in  New  York  City  was,  firet,  to  drive 
home  to  the  public  the  fact  that,  while  gre^it  advances  had  been  made 
in  New  York  in  lowering  infant  mortality,  much  remained  to  be  done ; 
and,  second,  to  create  a  widespread  interest  in  the  baby- welfare  work 
under  way  and  in  the  plans  for  increasing  its  scope.  Such  develop- 
ments included  additional  milk  stations;  the  development  of  prenatal 
care  and  of  the  supervision  of  expectant  mothers;  cooperation  be- 
tween infant- welfare  agencies,  public  and  private,  and  between  these 
and  hospitals;  extension  of  the  work  of  day  nurseries,  etc. 

The  decisive  first  steps  for  Baby  Week  were  taken  when  the 
mayor  appointed  the  Greater  New  York  Better  Baby  Week  com- 
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mittee,  after  a  conference  in  which  the  following  organizations 
took  part  at  his  request:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, Advertising  Men's  League,  Advisory  Council  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  Milk  Committee,  Federation  of  Churches, 
Association  of  Catholic  Charities,  New  York  Board  of  Jewish  Min- 
istOTs,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  New  York  City  Conference 
on  Charities.  The  personnel  of  this  conference  illustrates  how  broad 
was  the  interest  in  this  movement  from  the  very  outset. 

The  slogan  adopted  for  the  campaign  was  "  Better  babies,  better 
mothers,  better  city." 

Official  headquarters  for  the  committee  were  assigned  by  the 
mayor  in  the  Municipal  Building,  the  office  of  which  was  tempo- 
rarily equipped  with  furniture  from  other  city  departments.  A 
paid  secretary  was  put  in  charge  of  the  office. 

PROGRAM. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  features  of  the  New  York  Baby  Week 
has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Greater  New  York  Baby 
Week "  by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.    The  following  is  adapted  from  this  account : 

The  foUowing  program  was  made  pubUc  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding Baby  Week  and  all  organizations  and  citizens  were  asked  to  yisit  the 
special  agencies  on  their  appointed  days. 

* 

Purpose, — ^To  call  attention  to  needs  met  and  needs  not  met  in  a  campaign  for 
*  Better  babies,  better  mothers,  better  city." 

Saturday,  June  $0, — ^Baby  Sabbath  to  be  observed  in  Jewish  synagogues  by 
reading  of  mayor's  letter  In  pulpits,  by  special  sermons,  and  other  exercises. 

Sunday,  June  21, — ^Baby  Sunday  to  be  observed  in  churches.  Illustrated 
articles  in  Sunday  newspapers. 

Monday,  June  22, — Little  mothers*  day  to  be  observed  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  city  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  the  mayor  and  the 
distribution  by  the  children  of  1,000,000  pieces  of  educational  literature  to 
mothers. 

Tuesday,  June  23. — Milk-station  day  to  be  observed  as  **  visiting  day  "  In  the 
public  and  private  infant  milk  stations.  Delegations  from  commercial  and 
dWc  organizations  to  visit  certain  stations  in  official  automobiles 

Wednesday,  June  24. — Hospital  and  clinic  day  to  be  observed  as  above  in 
the  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispensaries. 

Thursday,  June  25, — Nursery  and  demonstration  day  to  be  observed  in 
the  morning  at  all  institutions  sheltering  well  babies,  such  as  day  nurseries, 
temporary  shelters,  convalescent  homes,  and  asylums.  Grand  automobile  ride 
fw  mothers  and  babies  in  the  afternoon.  Awarding  of  grand  prize  to  winner 
of  better-babies  contest. 

Friday,  June  26. — Outing  day,  free  ferry  rides  and  steamooat  excursions  for 
mothers  and  babies,  special  music  in  parks,  recreation  piers,  and  playgrounds. 

On  little  mothers'  day  exercises  were  held  in  78  public  schools. 

On  milk-station  day  the  84  milk  stations  throughout  the  city  were 

visited  by  delegations  of  citizens  and  officials,  the  aim  being  to  make 
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better  known  the  influence  of  these  important  factors  in  baby-saving 
work.  The  work  of  the  health  center  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee was  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  the  need  for  further  pr^iatal  care. 

On  nursery  and  demonstration  day  there  were  baby  parades  in 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Richmond.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  winner  among  the  37  babies  who  had  received  prizes  in  pre- 
vious contests.  The  babies  were  rated  60  per  cent  on  their  health  and 
40  per  cent  on  home  surroundings  and  mother's  care. 

Twenty  thousand  babies  and  their  mothers  were  taken  out  on  the 
river  and  bay  on  outing  day.  On  the  boats  there  were  a  physician 
and  a  nurse  from  the  department  of  health  for  every  group  of  50 
babies  and  mothers.  Talks  were  given  during  the  day  on  the  proper 
care  of  babies. 

PUBLIdTT. 

The  publicity  work  was  very  ably  carried  on  by  a  publicity  com- 
mittee in  whose  membership  were  members  of  the  Advertising  Men's 
League  and  of  the  press. 

A  letter  was  sent  a  week  before  Baby  Week  to  the  editor  of  each 
paper  in  New  York  describing  the  campaign  and  promising  advance 
information  with  regard  to  the  programs.  For  special  stories  dif- 
ferent material  was  given  out  for  each  paper;  for  the  small  neigh- 
borhood papers  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  articles  local  in- 
terest Cartoons,  editorials,  and  q>ecial  articles  were  secured  through 
an  invitation  sent  to  special  writers,  cartoonists,  and  editorial  writers. 

The  response  was  very  satisfactory.  All  the  leading  dailies  and 
the  200  smaller  local  and  foreign  papers  published  special  stories 
during  the  week  before  and  daily  stories  during  the  campaign.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  230  papers  devoted  nearly  1,500  columns  of 
space  to  Baby  Week. 

Posters,  large  and  small,  with  a  picture  of  mother  and  baby  and 
the  slogan  "Better  babies,  better  mothers,  better  city,"  were  dis- 
played everywhere  on  billboards,  cars,  and  in  subway  and  elevated 
stations.  Many  illuminated  signs  were  shown,  and  window  cards 
were  displayed  in  many  windows. 

Twenty-five  thousand  educational  slips  regarding  the  proper  cloth- 
ing of  babies  in  summer  were  inserted  in  packages  containing  infant 
wear.  (See  Appendix,  p.  53.)  Slips  on  the  care  of  the  baby's  bottle 
and  nipples  were  inserted  in  drug-store  packages.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  53.)  Tags  on  the  care  of  the  baby's  milk  were  distributed  by  milk 
dealers  with  every  bottle  of  milk. 

Slides  were  exhibited  between  films  in  800  motion-picture  houses 
of  the  city. 
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PITTSBURGH  BABY  WEEK. 

The  purpose  of  Pittsburgh's  Baby  Week  was  thus  summed  up  in 
the  leaflets  freely  circulated  among  those  who  might  be  interested 
in  taking  part  in  the  campaign : 

PoDdamentaUy^  the  purpose  of  Baby  Week  is  edncationaL    It  seeks : 

First  To  bring  to  every  Pittsburglier  the  fact  that  it  is  sound  civic  economy 
to  reduce  the  sickness  and  death  rates  among  babies  and  to  improve  the  coming 
gpD^tition  by  measures  which  will  keep  the  baby  and  mother  well  before  and 
after  the  baby's  birth.  The  community's  responsibiUty  for  its  babies  is  tiie 
central  thought  for  Baby  Week. 

Second.  To  teU  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  facts  concerning  the  present  status 
of  infant  mortality  in  their  city  and  what  is  being  done,  both  by  public  and 
private  organizations,  to  improve  conditions  which  injuriously  affect  the  health 
of  their  babies. 

Third.  To  give  directly  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  babies  such  information  about  the  care  of  babies  as  wiU  result  in  l>etter  care 
and  feeding  during  the  summer  months  when  the  mortality  rate  is  especially 
and  needlessly  high. 

Fourth.  To  effect  a  better  understanding  which  may  coordinate  the  various 
agencies,  public  and  private,  which  have  baby  welfare  as  their  primary  object, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  duplication  and  waste  of  effort  and  increasing  the 
effectiveness  and  scope  of  their  work. 

The  campaign  was  initiated  by  the  department  of  health,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  and  representative  citizens^  committee.  Nine 
members  of  this  larger  committee  were  chosen  by  the  chairman  to  act 
IS  a  business  committee.    This  smaller  committee,  working  with  a 

director,  brought  together  hundreds  of  workers,  who  carried  out  a 
program  of  exhibits,  talks,  motion  pictures,  excursions,  and  wide- 
spread publicity  designed  to  arouse  the  citizens  to  the  importance 
of  saving  the  16,000  babies  bom  annually  in  the  city. 

A  feature  of  the  Pittsburgh  campaign  was  that  its  message  was  di- 
rected largely  to  the  members  of  the  family — the  father  and  the 
brother  and  sister,  as  well  as  the  mother;  and  the  methods  of  the 
campaign  made  it  possible  to  make  sure  that  much  of  the  educational 
inatter  reached  directly  the  citizens  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Fathers  were  honored  by  the  setting  aside  of  a  fathers'  day,  when  a 
niessage  to  fathers  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  distributed 
to  men  at  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

For  brothers  and  sisters  there  were  also  a  special  day  and  a  message. 
In  advance  of  Baby  Week,  printed  letters  were  sent  by  the  committee 
to  the  school  children  of  the  entire  city.  Among  other  things,  they 
were  told  what  Baby  Week  was  for : 

It  is  to  make  everybody,  old  and  yoang,  think  al>oat  the  best  things  to  do  for 
babies  and  learn  more  about  how  to  keep  them  well.  If  you  keep  your  eyes 
lUHl  ears  open  that  week  you  will  hear  about  babies  ip  the  street  cars,  nickel- 
<^n8,  churches,  parks,  stores,  and  newspapers. 
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The  girls  who  belonged  to  the  little  mothers'  clubs  were  given  sun 
outing  on  brothers'  and  sisters'  day,  and  the  newspapers  carried 
stories  of  some  of  the  achievements  of  these  little  workers  for  better 
babies. 

Every  day  was,  of  course,  mothers'  day,  although  one  special  day 
was  set  aside  for  an  outing  for  the  mothers  who  brought  their  babies 
regularly  to  the  milk  stations  of  the  health  department.  There  were 
meetings  for  the  mothers  in  the  eight  district  campaign  centers  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  and  thousands  of  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the 
baby  were  distributed. 

To  mothers  whose  babies  had  been  registered  with  the  healtii 
department,  boys  delivered  gay  little  bannei's  on  flag  day  bearing 
the  baby-week  emblem,  together  with  envelopes  containing  baby- 
week  programs  and  this  message : 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  presents  you  with  tliis  flag  and  asks  you  to  display 
it  in  your  window  in  honor  of  your  baby.  All  homes  where  there  are  babies 
will  receive  flags,  to  show  that  all  Pittsburgh  is  thinking  and  working  for  the 
best  chance  for  the  babies. 

One  means  of  making  sure  that  homes  of  babies  were  reached  was 
the  use  of  district  centers  in  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  city,  with 
local  committees  in  charge  of  meetings  and  distribution  of  literature 
in  each  district.  Band  concerts  and  motion-picture  programs  were 
given  in  parks  in  the  various  sections,  supplementing  the  meetings 
held  at  the  district  headquarters.  Committees  from  these  centers 
also  organized  parties  to  attend  the  infant-welfare  exhibition. 

The  central  feature  of  the  week  was  this  exhibition,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  an  exhibit  expert  and  held  on  three  floors 
of  a  railway  station.  The  contrasting  kitchens  and  bedrooms  of  the 
Do  Care  family  and  the  Don't  Care  family  aroused  much  interest 
A  special  exhibit  of  panels  and  moving  devices  on  the  care  of  the 
baby  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  for  further  use  throughout 
Pittsburgh  during  the  year. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  daily  presentation  of  two 
little  plays. 

The  publicity  methods  in  Pittsburgh  were  largely  those  described 
elsewhere  in  the  pamphlet. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BABY-WEEK  CAMPAIGN  NO.  !• 

In  this  bulletin  suggestions  will  not  be  given  for  campaigns  in  the 
largest  cities,  i.  e.,  those  having  over  600,000  inhabitants.  Such 
communities,  if  they  undertake  elaborate  programs,  without  doubt 
will  wish  to  work  out  original  methods.  The  descriptions  of  the 
campaigns  in  New  York  City  and  in  Pittsburgh,  before  given,  may 
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be  of  assffitance  in  making  the  first  plans.  Additional  information 
with  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Mowing  sources : 

Chicago  Infant  Welfare  Society,  104  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Chicago  Health  Department,  Chicago,  111. ;  "  Greater 
New  York  Baby  Week,"  published  by  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  Twenty-second  Sti^eet,  New  York  City ;  "  Good  Fare, 
Good  Care,  and  Fresh  Air  for  Every  Pittsburgh  Baby,"  The  Amer- 
ican City,  November,  1915;  Children's  Aid  Society,  88  Baldwin 
Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Health,  Topeka^  Kans. 

The  following  section  will  be  devoted  to  suggestions  for  a  Baby 
Week  in  a  city  of  less  than  500,000  but  of  more  than  5,000  inhabit- 
ants. Many  of  the  features  here  described  will  be  appropriate  in 
communities  both  larger  and  smaller. 

ORGANIZING  BABY  WEEK. 

THE  FIRST  STEP. 

Probably  the  initiative  in  a  Baby  Week  will  come  from  an  organi- 
zation which  has  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  undertaking. 
The  first  move  should  be  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  representatives 
of  all  organizations  and  interests  in  the  community.  The  organiza- 
tion beginning  the  movement  may  be  a  woman's  club,  the  city  depart- 
ment of  health  or  other  city  officials,  the  local  infant-welfare  or 
visiting-nurse  society,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  any  other  organi- 
zation. This  organization  or  a  conmiittee  of  its  members  should  make 
»  study  of  all  the  other  groups  in  the  commimity  who  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  the  movement  and  call  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  matter. 

In  cities  of  various  sizes  the  number  and  names  of  the  organiza- 
tions to  be  called  upon  will  vary  greatly ;  in  any  community,  how- 
ever, the  attempt  should  be  made  to  enlist  the  help  of  all  agencies 
witurally  interested  in  child  welfare  and  also  of  all  organizations 
i^resentative  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  community.  This  would 
ordiaarily  include  the  mayor  and  city  officials ;  the  city  health  depart- 
ment, especially  its  division  of  child  hygiene  or  child  welfare,  if  this 
exists;  all  women's  clubs;  the  school  board  and  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  schools;  the  local  medical  society;  the  local  infant- 
wdfare  society;  the  local  visiting-nurse  society;  the  churches;  all 
charitable  organizations  and  settlements;  the  Camp  Fire  Girls;  the 
Boy  Scouts;  the  playground  authorities;  the  newspapers;  chamber 
of  conunerce;  other  business  men's  organizations;  labor  unions; 
fntternal  orders,  etc. 
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X  meeting  of  representatives  of  these  organizations  should  be  called 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  Baby  Week  and  obtaining  an  expres- 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  undertaking  it  and  the 
strategic  time  for  holding  it.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion  is 
important,  because  a  generous  cooperation  from  all  organizations  is 
essential  to  the  campaign  and  can  be  counted  upon  only  if  the  yariooa 
groups  have  registered  their  approval  of  the  plan  at  the  start 

The  group  which  calls  the  meeting  should  have  a  clear  idea 
to  present  as  to  a  suitable  time  for  holding  Baby  Week,  certain 
results  that  they  hope  to  accomplish,  an  approximate  amount  of 
money  that  Baby  Week  is  likely  to  cost,  and  in  a  general  way  the 
scope  of  the  campaign.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the  meeting  to 
pass  on  these  suggestions  and  to  appoint  an  organization  or  executive 
committee  to  draw  up  a  definite  plan  embodying  the  suggestions 
agreed  upon.  This  committee  (with  the  help  of  an  adviser  if  the 
campaign  is  to  be  an  extensive  one)  will  map  out  a  detailed  scheme 
for  the  whole  campaign,  to  be  carried  out  under  its  own  direction  if 
the  meeting  has  authorized  this  step,  or  to  be  submitted  again  to  a 
second  general  meeting  if  that  has  been  the  general  desire. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  coming  to  a  decision  to  hold  a  Baby- 
Week  important  considerations  are  the  time  for  holding  it  and  the 
cost. 

Time. — Usually  there  is  an  advantage  in  holding  Baby  ^^^eek  in  the 
spring,  for  the  reason  that  the  death  rate  of  babies  is  highest  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  educational  work  therefore  will  have,  the 
greatest  value  if  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  tibe  people  when  the  sum- 
mer arrives.  A  comprehensive  campaign  should  be  set  for  a  time  at 
least  two  or  three  months,  preferably  six  months,  distant  from  the 
date  on  which  the  decision  to  carry  it  out  is  reached.  This  interval  is 
necessary  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  careful  selection  of  ccwn- 
mittees,  for  planning  details,  and  for  allowing  clubs  and  schools  to 
so  arrange  their  programs  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  cooperate 
when  the  time  comes.  A  simple  campaign  may  be  arranged,  haw- 
ever,  in  a  shorter  period. 

Cost. — Although  the  most  natural  question  to  ask  is  "What  will 
Baby  Week  cost  ? ''  it  is  the  most  difficult  question  to  answer — ^partly 
because  the  circumstances  under  which  Baby  Weeks  have  been  held  in 
the  past  have  been  so  varied  that  no  one  of  them  offers  a  precedent 
for  other  cities;  and  partly  because,  given  a  certain  type  of  Baby 
Week,  the  cost  will  vary  in  different  communities.  In  one  place  cer- 
tain contributions  of  service  and  material  will  be  available  that  can 
not  be  obtained  in  another ;  for  example,  while  New  York  spent  only 
about  $650  in  actual  cash,  the  committee  estimated  that  an  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  the  same  scope  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis 
would  have  cost  not  less  than  $200,000.    Much  of  the  service  and  the 
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adTertising  that  made  this  campaign  possible  would  not  be  available 
in  a  smaUer  city  or  in  a  city  where  the  machinery  for  getting  people 
togetiier  was  not  so  well  organized.  In  Pittsburgh  it  was  estimated 
at  the  beginning  that  the  campaign  woidd  cost  $10,000;  ultimately 
the  actual  cost  was  reduced  to  $6,000  through  the  omission  of  cer- 
tain features  and  the  obtaining  of  unexpected  contributions  of  service 
and  printed  matter. 

Even  a  small  amount,  if  the  committee  can  reasonably  hope  to  raise 
only  a  limited  siun,  wUl  pay  for  some  sort  of  a  campaign.  As  a  guide 
for  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to  how  much  they  ought  to  invest  a 
list  is  given  below  of  the  kinds  of  service  and  materials  that  should 
be  obtained  either  through  contributions  or  through  money  payments 
in   order  to  carry  out  a  campaign  of  the  type  to  be  described. 

1.  An  item  that  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  sort  of  campaign 
is  the  printed  matter.  Here,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  the  cost  will  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  community,  the  extent  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  amount  that  can  be  obtained  as  a  contribution  or 
as  a  deduction  from  the  usual  rates.  The  list  of  printed  matter  given 
under  the  publicity  section  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
kinds  of  printed  matter  which  may  be  needed. 

2.  Another  assured  item  of  eicpense  is  postage,  which  will  also  vary 
greatly.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  places  where  it  seems  least  ad- 
visable to  save,  since  much  can  be  accomplished  through  distributing 
widely  the  printed  matter,  requests  for  service,  annoimcements,  and 
invitations  of  the  campaign. 

3*  The  cost  of  pr<^ram  features,  sudi  as  plays,  me^ings,  and  out- 
ings, should  be  small.  In  any  campaign  that  is  sufficiently  enthusi- 
astic to  arouse  the  interest  of  large  numbers  of  workers,  almost  all 
of  tiie  needed  materials  and  service  could  well  be  contributed  or  lent 

4.  The  cost  of  administration  is  one  of  the  items  which,  while  add- 
ing to  the  expense  in  one  direction,  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  saving  in 
others;  that  is,  the  employment  of  a  secretary  or  director,  unless  such 
services  are  volunteered,  means  the  saving  of  considerable  confusion 
and  waste  that  grows  out  of  undirected  effort;  also  sufficient  steno- 
graphic assistance  means  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  out  much 
material  that  will  help  to  make  the  machinery  of  the  campaign  run 
smoothly.  Probably  the  secretary  and  one  or  two  stenographers  will 
be  needed  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  including  the  Baby  Week. 
Allowance  may  well  be  made  for  the  services  of  an  outside  adviser 
for  advance  consultation;  even  the  smaller  places  would  benefit  by 
a  one-day  visit.  Organizations  referred  to  elsewhere  as  interested  in 
social- welfare  campaigns  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  one  for  the 
positicm  of  director  or  adviser. 

5.  If  an  exhibit  is  held,  there  will  be  some  expense  for  transporta- 
tion of  borrowed  exhibits  or  for  the  construction  of  a  small  exhibit, 
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or  both.  The  panels  made  up  cheaply  for  temporary  us^  are  not 
likely  to  cost  more  than  $2.50  to  $3  apiece,  including  the  lettering. 
There  viU  be  some  expense  for  frame  work  and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, such  as  cartage.  A  saving  can  probably  be  made  in  the  ex- 
hibit construction  through  obtaining  the  assistance  of  manual-train- 
ing classes  in  the  schools. 

6.  Such  items  as  hall  rent,  office  rent,  telephone,  office  supplies,  light- 
ing, etc.,  may  also  be  contributed,  though  some  of  them  may  prove  to 
be  items  of  expense. 

COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION. 

While  it  may  be  contended  with  some  truth  that  multiplying 
committees  often  increases  the  work  of  the  leaders  and  that  in  the 
end  a  few  people  may  bear  most  of  the  burden,  yet  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  campaign  is  served  by  giving  large  numbers  of 
people  an  opportunity  to  take  part.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  use  of  large  numbers  of  volunteer  workers  depends 
largely  on  three  things: 

First.  That  there  shall  be  time  enough  allowed  for  making  up 
committees  and  assigning  their  duties  before  the  actual  work  of 
preparation  begins. 

Second.  That  some  one  person  or  small  group  of  persons  shall 
direct  the  activities  of  the  committees  and  from  time  to  time  check 
up  what  has  been  done. 

Third,  and  most  important.  That  each  committee  shall  receive  a 
very  definite  and  clear-cut  assignment  of  work.  This  assignment 
should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement,  if  possible,  and 
should  be  so  planned  as  not  to  overlap  in  any  way  the  assignment  of 
any  other  committee. 

If  there  is  time  and  supervision  is  available,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
divide  up  the  work  into  rather  small  units  in  order  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  participation  in  the  campaign,  and  also  because 
many  people  will  respond  to  a  request  to  do  a  little  work  who  woidd 
not  undertake  any  large  responsibility. 

A  list  of  working  committees  that  would  seem  desirable  for  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  campaign  described  later  is  as  follows  : 

Executive  committee  with  administrative  subcommittees  on  finance, 
volunteer  helpers,  directory  of « organizations,  automobiles,  etc. 

Committee  on  baby-welfare  information. 

Program  committees,  including  a  committee  for  each  daily  event 
and  special  feature. 

Publicity  committee,  with  subcommittees  on  press,  printing,  adver- 
tising, talks. 

The  desirability  of  employing  a  director  or  executive  secretary  de- 
pends largely  on  the  extensiveness  of  the  campaign  and  the  avail- 
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ability  of  a  competent  volunteer  worker  who  will  give  full  time  to 
directing  the  work  for  a  period  of  weeks.  Without  such  a  worker 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  undertake  more  than  a  few  features  of 
the  plan  given  later,  since  there  is  certain  to  be  more  detailed  work 
than  can  be  carried  out  successfully  through  the  undirected  efforts 
of  a  group  of  committees.  It  is  very  important  to  have  stenographic 
service  for  sending  out  directions  to  committees,  requests  for  service 
and  contributions,  material  for  the  nei^spapers,  etc.  The  success  of 
many  of  the  publicity  features,  especially,  depends  on  a  generous 
amount  of  clerical  work,  part  of  which  can  of  course  be  carried  out 
by  volunteer  helpers. 

Executive  ctmimittee. — ^This  committee  should  take  the  final  re- 
sponsibility in  all  matters  of  policy  and  detail  of  the  campaign  man- 
agement. If  it  seems  advisable  to  have  a  large  committee,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  few  members,  not  more  than  seven,  be  made  a  subcom- 
mittee with  power  to  act  on  all  matters  of  detail,  after  the  larger 
committee  has  adopted  a  general  plan  covering  all  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  executive 
committee  should  not  be  dissolved  until  all  the  affairs  of  the  campaign 
are  finally  settled  and  a  committee  on  follow-up  work  is  appointed. 

Firuince  committee. — The  finance  committee  should  be  appointed 
at  the  time  it  is  decided  to  undertake  the  campaign.  Methods  for 
raising  money  for  the  campaign  should  be  worked  out  on  the  lines 
which  experience  has  shown  are  practicable  in  the  community. 

Volunteer  helpers. — In  addition  to  the  workers  on  the  committees 
who  have  definite  assignments  of  work,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  need  for 
volunteer  workers  who  are  ready  to  give  one  day  a  week,  or  more,  to 
performing  various  services,  such  as  clerical  work  at  the  headquarters. 
They  will  be  needed  in  the  office  for  addressing  envelopes,  making 
lists,  clipping  newspapers,  writing  notices  of  meetings,  receiving 
visitors,  answering  the  telephone,  arranging  printed  matter  for  dis- 
tribution and  performing  other  kinds  of  service.  A  simple  and 
effective  method  of  organizing  the  committee  on  volunteer  helpers  is 
for  the  chairman  to  appoint  one  member  of  his  committee  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  necessary  helpers  for  a  certain  day  each  week  dur- 
ing the  month  or  more  of  active  preparation. 

Directory  of  organizations. — One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  organiz- 
ing or  executive  committee  will  be  a  card  catalogue  of  organizations 
of  all  kinds  in  the  community.  This  will  be  used  in  selecting  com- 
mittees and  later  in  sending  out  circular  letters  and  for  general 
reference. 

The  necessary  information  for  the  directory  of  organizations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  city  directory,  the  classified  section  of  the  tele- 
phone book,  well-informed  individuals,  and  many  other  sources,  dif- 
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fering  as  the  methods  differ.  The  lists  should  include  church  socie- 
ties, civic  and  social  welfare  organizations  and  institutions,  athletic, 
social,  and  literary  clubs,  lodges,  business  men's  organizations,  trade 
unions ;  in  fact,  any  organized  group  formed  for  any  useful  purpose- 

AutomobUes. — Both  during  the  preparation  and  during  the  week 
itself  automobiles  will  be  needed  for  various  purposes,  particularly 
for  the  parades  and  the  outing.  It  will  probably  be  found  more  satis- 
factory to  have  one  committee  in  charge  of  making  up  lists  and  of 
obtaining  the  use  of  automobiles  for  all  purposes  than  to  have  eadi 
committee  that  has  some  need  for  automobiles  make  its  own  requests. 
The  committee  should  begin  early  in  the  preparation  to  make  up  a  list 
of  owners  of  automobiles  or  other  vehicles  who  would  be  willing  to 
loan  them,  either  occasionally  or  once  for  a  special  occasion. 

Baby-welfare  infarmaMon. — A  committee  should  be  in  charge  of 
gathering  the  facts  as  suggested  in  the  section  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Baby- welfare  information." 

Program  committees. — Each  of  the  program  features  that  are 
planned  for  the  week  should  be  in  charge  of  a  separate  committee, 
who  should  receive  an  outline  describing  the  plan  for  the  event  or 
special  feature  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  conmiittee. 

Publicity. — In  a  small  campaign  probably  one  publicity  committee 
can  readily  take  charge  of  all  the  work.  If  the  campaign  is  ex- 
tensive, however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  at  least  the  divisions 
suggested  in  the  outline  of  separate  committees  on  press,  printing, 
advertising,  and  talks.  An  advantage  in  the  division  is  partly  that 
the  people  most  needed  would  not  have  time  to  attend  to  all  the 
features,  and  partly  because  different  kinds  of  publicity  require  dif- 
ferent types  of  workers.  For  example,  for  the  press  committee  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  editors  or  owners  and  other  representatives 
of  all  the  local  papers.  This  committee  should  be  called  upon  to 
advise  on  questions  of  policy.  Much  of  the  actual  newspaper  work 
would  probably  be  done  by  the  secretary,  by  a  specially  employed 
press  representative,  or  by  volunteers  with  newspaper  experience  who 
would  agree  either  to  prepare  copy  or  to  meet  the  reporters  from 
day  to  day  and  give  them  material. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

The  scope  of  the  program  to  be  decided  upon  in  each  community 
will  depend  upon  the  available  i^esources.  From  the  following  sug- 
gested features,  or  others  which  may  be  proposed,  those  which  appear 
practicable  for  the  particular  community  may  be  selected. 

The  general  baby-week  program  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  may  follow  one  of  thi'ee  general  plans : 

1.  All  the  interest  may  be  centered  in  some  one  place  where  ex- 
hibits, motion  pictures,  plays,  and  meetings  serving  to  draw  large 
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nmnbers  of  people  are  held.  In  this  case  practically  all  the  publicity 
will  be  directed  toward  bringing  the  people  to  the  central  place,  and 
in  fact  all  the  methods  will  largely  follow  those  used  in  conducting 
a  social-welfare  exhibition. 

2.  The  second  method  may  be  that  of  spreading  the  educational 
work  of  the  campaign  throughout  the  city  by  means  of  printed 
matter,  news  articles,  meetings  in  schools,  churches,  and  parks,  and 
of  daily  events,  none  of  it  being  related  to  any  central  place.  In 
this  case  the  headquarters  will  simply  be  the  office  from  which  the 
work  is  directed  and  the  news  stories  and  other  information  given 
oot 

3.  A  third  plan  would  be  to  combine  the  features  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second ;  that  is,  to  have  a  central  feature,  not  necessarily  ex- 
tensive, together  with  daily  events  and  with  publicity  work  spread 
tibrou^out  the  city.  On  the  whole  the  third  plan  seems  best,  since 
it  ccHnbines  the  advantages  of  bringing  people  together  with  those 
of  carrying  much  of  the  educational  matter  directly  to  the  homes  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  people  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  to 
the  central  place. 

The  central  feature  in  this  case  should  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to 
require  the  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  a  place  from  which  the  campaign  goes  out  to  the  city  and 
where  people  will  get  a  sense  of  great  activity  and  enthusiasm.  One 
of  the  following  plans  for  the  central  feature  may  be  used ;  it  would 
not  seem  advisable,  however,  to  use  both,  (a)  Either  a  headquarters 
would  be  maintained  in  a  vacant  building  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
district,  where  space  is  set  aside  for  an  information  booth,  a  small 
exhibit,  and  informal  talks  with  stereopticon  slides  or  motion  pictures, 
and  a  rest  room ;  or  (h)  a  babies'  health  conference,  supplemented  by 
a  small  exhibit,  may  be  held,  also  in  a  central  location. 

Some  features  suggested  for  central  headquarters  are : 

1.  An  attractive  window  display,  such  as  a  moving  device,  a  rainia- 
tore  nursery  or  milk  station,  or  some  other  object. 

2.  An  information  booth  just  inside  the  entrance,  with  large  plac- 
ards on  the  wall  telling  of  the  aims  and  program  of  Baby  Week.  Sev- 
eral people  should  be  present  here  constantly  to  answer  questions  and 
should  have  on  hand  a  generous  supply  of  all  kinds  of  printed  matter 
used  for  Baby  Week. 

3.  A  small  exhibit,  particularly  on  baby-saving  work,  rather  than 
an  exhibit  giving  direct  instructions  on  the  care  of  the  baby,  is  a  good 
feature  of  the  headquarters,  as  the  attendance  here  will  be  composed 
largely  of  people  drawn  in  from  the  street,  as  well  as  of  people 
brought  by  the  general  interest  aroused  through  the  baby- week  pub- 
licity.  For  exhibit  suggestions,  see  page  31, 
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4.  If  the  size  and  shape  of  the  headquartei-s  permit,  a  separate 
room  or  a  space  curtained  off  may  well  be  used  for  brief  meetings  held 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  At  these  meetings  talks  may  be 
given  about  the  objects  of  Baby  Week,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
slides,  and  if  the  conditions  of  the  hall  permit,  these  may  be  supple- 
mented by  motion  pictures  on  subjects  relating  to  public  welfare.  In 
such  meetings  no  one  group  of  people  shoidd  be  held  for  more  than 
20  or  30  minutes,  as  the  greatest  advantage  will  come  from  reaching 
large  numbers  of  people  with  a  brief  message. 

5.  A  rest  room  with  toilet  facilities  for  women  will  be  a  useful 
addition,  especially  in  communities  which  are  the  centers  of  rural 
districts.  Women  coming  in  town  to  see  the  exhibit  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  use  of  such  a  room. 

The  office  for  the  director  or  secretary  or  persons  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  should  be  in  the  campaign  headquarters,  if  possible,  but 
should  be  in  a  separate  room,  or  at  least  partitioned  off  in  a  space 
where  the  work  may  be  carried  on  without  interruption  from  the 
visitors  to  the  headquarters. 

For  the  second  type  of  campaign  center,  in  which  the  chief  feature 
is  a  baby  health  conference,  the  following  features  may  be  included : 

1.  An  infant- welfare  exhibit,  dealing  either  with  the  care  of  babies 
or  with  the  need  for  infant- welfare  work,  or  both. 

2.  Equipment  for  demonstrations  in  the  care  oi  babies  and  in  cook- 
ing for  babies  and  young  children. 

3.  A  lecture  room. 

4.  A  rest  room. 

PUBLICITY. 

As  the  whole  campaign  consists  of  educational  publicity,  the  term 
as  used  here  may  be  misleading.  The  program  features  and  the  work 
of  committees,  in  fact  everything  that  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
campaign,  has  a  value  in  spreading  the  interest  and  the  news  equal  to 
that  of  the  features  that  are  classed  for  convenience  under  "Pub- 
licity.'^ 

The  chief  avenue  of  publicity  is  of  course  the  daily  papers.  In 
almost  any  community  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
may  be  counted  upon.  It  is  due  the  newspaper,  however,  that  the 
committees  planning  the  campaign  furnish  material  that  is  really 
"  news,"  and  that  they  make  their  campaign  so  interesting  that  people 
are  glad  to  read  about  it.  Probably  the  first  step  to  take  is  for  the 
committee  to  confer  with  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers  and  receive 
their  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  supplying  mate- 
rial. The  employment  of  a  press  agent  depends  largely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  funds  and  the  availability  of  some  one  who  can  write  up  the 
material  both  sympathetically  and  in  a  readable  manner. 
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Fdlowing  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  interesting  newspaper 
pnblieity : 

First  A  news  story  when  the  Baby  Week  is  first  decided  upon, 
fdlowed  by  other  stories  at  intervals.  Then  daily  stories  should 
appear  during  Baby  Week.  If  the  events  are  made  interesting, 
generous  space  can  probably  be  counted  <m  each  day. 

Second.  Some  papers  may  be  willing  to  carry  a  special  department 
doring  Baby  Week,  such  as  a  series  of  articles  on  the  care  of  babies; 
a  "  Question  and  answer  "  department ;  or  a  series  of  special  stories 
on  baby-welfare  work  and  the  local  conditions  and  plans. 

It  has  everywhere  been  found  that  the  campaign  serves  to  "make 
news"  of  the  facts  about  baby  welfare,  and  every  article  connected 
with  Baby  Week,  whether  it  is  about  the  work  of  a  committee  or  an 
event  of  the  week  may  give  an  opportunity  for  saying  something  that 
adds  to  the  educational  work  of  baby  welfare. 

For  examples  of  newspaper  articles  on  Baby  Week,  see  Appendix, 
page  53. 

Newspaper  sjmdicates,  syndicates  sending  out  material  in  matrix 
form,  and  "  ready-print "  companies  may  have  material  with  definite 
release  dates  on  these  subjects  which  they  are  ready  to  furnish  to 
editors. 

The  Children's  Bureau  will  send  on  application  articles  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  Baby  Week,  which  may  be  adapted  for 
local  use. 

PRINTED  MATTEB. 

The  printing  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Educational; 
(2)  advertising;  and  (3)  printed  forms.  If  an  official  emblem  and  a 
slogan  have  been  adopted,  they  should  be  used  on  all  printed  matter. 
A  good  slogan  is  an  important  feature  of  the  campaign.  A  local 
competition  for  design  and  slogan  gives  an  excellent  bit  of  publicity 
when  Baby  Week  is  first  being  planned. 

In  most  cases  the  educational  printed  matter,  consisting  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  on  baby  care,  will  not  need  to  be  printed  locally. 
Many  city  and  State  departments  of  health,  and  certain  Federal 
departments,  have  prepared  such  material  for  distribution  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  small  cost.  Lists  are  given  on  page  55  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  the  private  organizations  from  which  pamphlets 
may  be  obtained.  At  least  23  State  departments  of  health  have 
issued,  and  many  more  are  planning  to  issue,  pamphlets  on  baby  care, 
so  that  it  would  be  worth  while  in  every  case  to  inquire  of  the  State 
department  of  health.  As  the  Baby  Week  is  so  largely  an  educational 
campaign,  the  opportunity  for  the  widespread  distribution  of  good 
pamphlets  and  bulletins  on  the  care  of  the  baby  is  a  great  one  and 
should  be  made  the  most  of.    On  the  other  hand,  these  pamphlets 
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should  not  be  wasted.  If  the  special  messages  to  fathers  and  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  babies  suggested  by  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week 
are  to  be  used,  they  will  have  to  be  prepared  by  the  local  committees. 
A  copy  of  such  a  message  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  60. 

The  advertising  printed  matter  may  include  some  of  the  following. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  campaign  would  care  to  use  them  alL 

First  An  advance  bulletin  of  from  4  to  6  pages  giving  the  plan^ 
and  purpose  of  the  campaign.  This  is  for  distributicm  among  possible 
workers  and  contributors.  This  should  be  of  a  size  to  inclose  in  a 
letter-size  envelope  without  folding. 

Second.  A  program  of  events,  on  a  single  sheet,  for  wide  distri- 
bution. 

Third.  Large  cloth  pennants  with  the  baby- week  dates  and  slogan, 
to  be  hung  from  wires  across  the  principal  streets. 

Fourth.  Inclosure  slips,  stickers,  window  cards,  street-car  cards, 
and  billboard  posters,  circulars,  tags,  mimeographed  letters,  cam- 
paign buttons,  or  pennants  should  be  provided  by  the  printing  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  advertismg  committee. 

Such  printed  forms  as  are  needed  in  connection  with  a  baby  health 
conference,  a  school  day,  or  other  special  features,  should  be  secured 
through  the  printing  committee. 

ADTERTISINa 

The  advertising  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  good  distribution  of  the 
printed  matter  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  a  series  of  special  features 
of  which  the  local  committee  will  undoubtedly  devise  more  than  are 
given  here.  Practically  all  of  the  advertising  should  be  without  cost 
to  the  baby- week  budget  except  for  printing.  Some  of  the  following 
features  are  suggested : 

Mention  of  Baby  Week  in  the  advertising  space  of  theater  pro- 
grams. 

Two  or  three  slides  shown  in  every  motion-picture  theater ;  one  to 
announce  Baby  Week,  one  to  tell  of  the  special  central  feature  such 
as  the  exhibit  or  health  conference,  and  possibly  a  third  giving  a 
list  of  the  events  of  the  week. 

The  following  uses  may  be  made  of  the  printed  matter  listed  above : 

(a)  Department  stores,  drug  stores,  and  other  large  stores  may  be 
asked  to  include  slips  in  all  bundles  sent  out  during  Baby  Week  and 
several  days  preceding  its  opening. 

(6)  Automobilists  and  firms  having  delivery  wagons  may  be 
asked  to  display  pennants. 

(<?)  School  children  may  be  given  some  of  the  literature,  such  as 
the  programs  and  the  folders,  to  take  home  to  their  parents. 

(d)  The  company  controlling  the  inside  space  for  street-car  ad- 
vertising may  give  space  for  cards  announcing  Baby  Week ;  if  not,  it 
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is  possible  some  of  tiie  advertisers  will  either  give  the  use  of  their 

^aoe  for  a  week  or  m^ition  Baby  Week  in  their  own  advertisements. 

Letter  writmg  can  be  carried  out  indefinitely  if  there  are  good  com- 

mitt^s  to  follow  it  up.    This  is  especially  useful  if  it  is  desired  to 

interest  people  throu^out  a  county  or  rural  district  in  Baby  Week. 
For  example,  the  school  children  may  be  asked  to  write  letters  as  com- 
positi<»  work,  in  which  they  will  tell  their  parents  or  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  county  about  Baby  Week  and  invite  them  to  attend. 
Members  of  various  local  organizations  may  be  asked  to  write  letters 
to  the  other  branches  of  their  organizations  in  near-by  towns  inviting 
them  to  s^id  in  delegations  to  celebrate  Baby  Week. 

TALKS. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  publicity  committee  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
advertising  of  the  campaign  through  5  or  10  minute  talks  at  all  sorts 
,  of  places  where  people  gather.  By  using  the  directory  of  organiza- 
tions they  can  probably  learn  of  many  weekly  meetings  where  they 
can  present  the  subject  in  a  brief  talk.  By  watching  the  daily  papers 
they  will  note  many  meetings  at  which  a  speaker  ready  to  fill  in  with 
emergency  talks  can  appear  for  a  few  minutes. 

Permission  may  be  obtained  from  the  managers  of  theaters  and 
motion-picture  theaters  for  good  speakers  to  deliver  short  addresses 
between  the  acts  or  reels. 

BABT-WELFARE  INFORMATION. 

An  important  part  of  a  baby-week  campaign  is  the  gathering  of 
accurate  information  with  regard  to  the  death  rate  of  the  babies  in 
the  conununity  and  the  conditions  especially  affecting  babies. 

This  information  will  be  useful  in  the  campaign  in  a  variety  of 
ways — for  the  preparation  of  exhibit  material,  for  newspaper  stories, 
for  printed  information  to  be  sent  to  ministers  preparing  baby-week 
sermons,  for  speeches  and  talks  at  mass  meetings  and  informal  meet- 
ings throughout  the  campaign. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  obtaining  this  information  should 
include  in  its  membership  the  local  health  officer  and  registrar  and 
other  individuals  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  local 
conditions,  and  should  secure  the  following  data : 

1.  The  baby  death  rate. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  one  of  the  primary  necessi- 
ties in  work  for  infant  welfare  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths  of  babies.  As  is  well  known  the  United 
States  lacks  such  complete  records.  The  test  of  birth  registration 
carried  on  by  many  women's  organizations  in  the  country  in  coop- 
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eration  with  the  Children's  Bureau  has  demonstrated  the  great  need 
for  better  laws  and  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws. 
In  most  communities,  therefore,  accurate  statistical  data  with  regard 
to  the  baby  death  rate  can  not  be  obtained.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
the  need  for  better  vital  statistics  should  be  emphasized  throughout 
the  campaign.^ 

The  facts,  as  far  as  disclosed  by  the  records,  should  be  studied. 
The  following  figures  should  be  compiled : 

(a)  The  number  of  live  births  during  the  last  calendar  year  of 
which  records  are  obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  campaign. 

(b)  The  number  of  deaths  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  during 
that  year. 

(c)  The  baby  death  rate,  or  infant  mortality  rate,  which  is  the 
relation  between  the  two.  The  rate  is  expressed  as  the  number  of 
deaths  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births  during  the 
same  year.  In  the  smaller  commimities  the  number  of  babies  bom 
alive  during  a  year  may  not  reach  1,000;  the  rate  is  then  obtained  by' 
reducing  the  ratio  to  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births.  For  instance,  if  the  number  of  babies  bom  alive  during  the 
year  is  200,  while  the  number  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  dying 
during  the  year  is  25,  the  baby  death  rate  will  be  125  per  1,000. 

(d)  Compilation  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  number  of  deaths  of 
babies  during  the  year  from  various  causes;  as  from  diarrhea  and 
enteritis.^  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  from  diseases  due  to  causes 
acting  before  or  at  birth. 

A  useful  method  of  studying  and  portraying  conditions  in  the 
community  is  through  the  preparation  of  two  spot  maps,  one  showing 
the  location  of  the  births  and  the  other  that  of  the  deaths  of  the 
babies  during  the  year  studied.  Maps  for  this  purpose  should  be 
large  and  should  contain  very  little  detail.  The  spots  should  be  made 
at  the  location  of  the  address  where  the  birth  or  death  occurred.  The 
spots  may  be  drawn  by  hand  or  put  on  with  a  rubber  stamp,  or  they 
may  be  represented  by  short  pins  with  colored  glass  heads. 

2.  Data  regarding  all  infant-welfare  work  being  done  in  the  com- 
munity by  the  department  of  health  or  by  private  organizations, 
including: 

(a)  Infant-welfare  or  milk  stations  or  other  types  of  permanent 
stations. 

(b)  Work  by  visiting  or  public-health  nurses. 

(c)  Educational  work  by  pamphlets,  lectures,  etc. 

(d)  Provision  for  sick  babies  at  hospitals. 

(e)  Prenatal  care,  supervision  of  expectant  mothers,  proper  ob- 
stetrical and  nursing  care  of  mothers. 

^  See  Birth  Registration,  United  States  Children's  Bureau  publication  No.  2. 
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(/)  Summer  camps  or  tents  for  babies. 

(g)  Ordinances,  enforcement,  and  work  done  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  among  babies. 

3.  A  ^dy  of  the  local  milk  supply. 

4.  A  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community  which 
affect  the  babies. 

These  studies  may  be  made  preparatory  to  Baby  Week  or  may  be 
included  in  follow-up  work  (see  p.  43).  They  may  form  part  of  the 
program  of  women's  organizations  during  the  winter. 

PROGRAM  OF  DAYS. 

The  feature  of  Baby  Week  that  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
interesting  newspaper  publicity  and  for  enlisting  large  numbers  of 
volunteer  workers  is  a  series  of  special  events  for  each  day  in  the 
week.  Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  following  list  may  be  sug- 
gestive. 

BABT   SUNDAY. 

Baby  Sunday  may  well  begin  the  Baby  Week. 

The  conmiittee  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  campaign  should  secure 
a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  community.  The 
members  of  this  committee  should  call  upon  or  write  to  each,  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  Baby  Week  and  asking  each  to  preach  on  that 
subject  In  order  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  such  sermons,  a  copy 
of  an  outline  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Baby  Week  should  be 
furnished. 

In  the  Appendix,  page  56,  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
by  the  mayor  to  the  clergy  of  New  York  City,  and  on  page  57  con- 
siderable material  on  the  subject  of  infant  welfare  and  Baby  Week 
which  may  be  incorporated  in  such  an  outline. 

A  letter  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  indorsing  the  baby- week  move- 
ment may  be  read  from  the  pulpit;  in  the  Appendix,  page  56,  is 
a  copy  of  such  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  used  in  this 
way  during  the  Indianapolis  Baby  Week. 

If  the  governor  or  State  health  department  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion or  a  letter  indorsing  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain  week  for  Baby 
Week,  this  may  also  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  this  day. 

Sunday  schools  may  arrange  special  programs  for  their  meetings 
on  that  day.  The  committee  may  send  a  request  to  the  superintendent 
of  each  Sunday  school  that  such  a  program  be  arranged. 

Church  societies  of  men  may  arrange  that  their  meetings  held 
during  the  week  shall  include  a  short  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
discussion  should  have  as  a  leader  some  one  with  special  knowledge  of 
baby  welfare.  Suggestions  for  programs  are  given  on  page  20, 
Church  societies  of  women  meeting  during  the  week  may  plan  similar 
programs. 
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MASS  MBETING  OR  RALLY. 

A  mass  meeting  may  well  form  a  very  useful  feature  of  Baby  Week. 
It  may  be  held  at  the  begimiing  or  end  of  the  campaign.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  meeting  undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  secure 
free  some  public  hall,  theater,  or  school.  In  planning  a  place  it  is  well 
to  choose  one  barely  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  size  of  audience 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend.  A  meeting  which  fills  a 
small  hall,  even  to  overcrowding,  is  more  inspiring  than  one  in  a 
large  hall  which  is  half  empty. 

A  suitable  presiding  officer  should  be  chosen.  An  interesting 
speaker  from  another  city  may  be  secured  for  this  meeting;  many 
State  departments  of  health  are  able,  oa  application,  to  send  out 
speakers  for  meetings  if  the  expenses  of  such  a  i^>eaker  are  paid. 
Short  talks  by  representative  people  of  the  community  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  talks  at  this  meeting  should  be  on  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Such  subjects  as  " The  purpose  of  Baby  Week; ''  "  What  a 
city  owes  its  babies ; ''  "After  Baby  Week,  what? '' "  This  community's 
baby  death  rate ; "  "  What  other  cities  have  done  for  their  babies,'^ 
might  be  included. 

Talks  on  technical  and  medical  subjects  are  not  appropriate  for  this 
meeting.  Lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  might  form  part  of  the 
program.  Some  entertainment  feature,  such  as  band  or  ordiestra 
music,  a  children's  chorus,  or  a  short  play,  may  be  used. 

Ample  publicity  and  advertising  should  be  given  the  meeting;  in 
case  the  community  draws  from  a  surrounding  rural  population, 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  people  from 
the  country.  Speakers  from  the  men's  and  women's  rural  organiza- 
tions should  be  asked  to  present  the  subject  of  the  community's  re- 
sponsibility for  its  babies  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  living  in  the 
country. 

FLA€  DAT. 

On  this  day,  which  may  come  either  on  the  Saturday  before  Baby 
Week  opens  or  on  Monday,  banners  with  the  baby-week  emblem 
are  distributed  to  the  homes  of  all  the  babies  under  1  year  of  age  that 
have  been  registered  with  the  health  department.  These  banners  may 
be  made  up  very  cheaply  of  muslin  with  the  emblem  printed  in  ap- 
propriate colors.  A  good  size  for  the  banner  is  18  inches  Icwog  by  12 
inches  wide,  with  a  stick  long  enough  to  be  tacked  to  a  window  frame. 
In  planning  for  the  delivery  of  the  flags  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
boys  carry  small  hammers  and  tacks,  so  that  they  may  put  the  pen- 
nants in  place  when  the  householders  are  willing.  Printers  and  nov- 
elty makers  can  make  these  bann^^  The  advantages  of  flag  day  are 
that  with  the  banners  flying  from  the  windows  the  sections  where 
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there  are  the  most  babies  are  made  particularly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  Baby  Week,  and  also  that  the  flags  are  a  direct  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  babies  have  been  roistered.  With  each  pennant 
should  be  delivered  a  program  of  Baby  Week  and  a  leaflet  on  the  care 
of  the  baby.  Special  announcements  of  the  infant-welfare  exhibit 
or  baby  health  conference,  if  these  are  held,  should  also  be  distributed. 
(See  p.  39.) 

The  preparations  for  flag  day  require  considerable  care  and  plenty 
of  time.  Committees  of  women,  assisted  by  committees  of  boys, 
should  make  the  di^i^bution.  Several  days  in  advance  a  central  com- 
mittee on  flag  day  should  receive  from  the  health  department  en- 
velopes bearing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  registered  babies. 
These  will  th^i  be  sorted  by  districts  and  the  appropriate  number  of 
Sags  s^t  out  to  the  various  headquarters  from  which  the  different 
teams  will  start  out  to  make  the  canvass.  All  those  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  flags  must  be  able  to  make  a  clear  and  brief  explana- 
tion of  Baby  Week  and  flag  day.  In  making  up  the  list  the  health 
department  must  check  the  birth  registration  with  tiie  deatiii  registra- 
tion Ust,  so  that  no  flags  will  be  sent  to  homes  where  babies  have  died. 
One  of  the  elements  in  making  flag  day  a  success  is  a  gaierous  notice 
of  it  in  the  press,  both  the  day  before  and  on  the  mcHning  of  flag  day. 
If  there  are  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages,  particular  care 
Aould  be  taken  to  see  that  an  explanation  of  flag  day  is  printed  in  the 
ifflue  of  the  week  before. 

SCHOOL  DAT. 

On  one  day  during  the  week  special  exercises  may  be  held  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  city.  These  may  come  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Bcbool  work  or  be  held  in  the  afternoon  as  a  q>ecial  entertainment  to 
which  parents  are  invited.  Some  of  the  following  features  may  be 
included  in  the  program  for  this  day : 

1.  The  reading  of  a  letter  to  the  school  children  from  the  mayor 
or  other  official  telling  them  how  they  can  help  to  save  the  babies. 

2.  A  talk  by  the  principal  or  teacher  on  what  the  children  can  do 
for  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  The  reading  of  one  or  several  compositions  on  "  How  to  keep 
baby  well,"  which  have  been  selected  from  among  the  compositions 
written  by  the  childrwi  in  a  certain  room  or  school.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  newspapers  will  publish  one  or  more  of  the  best  of  these 
compositions. 

1  In  schools  where  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  (see  p.  47)  are 
organized  the  program  may  consist  of  compositions  and  demonstra- 
tions by  members  of  these  leagues  and  of  talks  by  their  teachers.  If 
HO  Little  Mottiers'  Leagues  are  at  present  organized,  the  school  day 
^y  afford  an  opportunity  for  their  organization  in  many  schools. 
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5.  The  performance  of  a  play.    (See  p.  30.) 

If  it  is  desirable  to  have  daily  programs  at  the  headquarters,  some 
of  the  best  progi'ams  presented  in  the  schools  may  be  repeated  at  the 
central  headquarters  later  in  the  week. 

FATHERS'  DAT. 

One  day  in  the  week  may  be  devoted  especially  to  the  fathers  of 
babies.  On  this  day  such  statements  as  the  "Message  to  fathers," 
printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  60),  or,  still  better,  a  message  prepared 
locally  should  be  widely  distributed  in  whatever  ways  are  prac- 
ticable.   Newspaper  articles  will  be  especially  valuable. 

The  responsibility  of  the  city's  fathers  and  of  all  individual  fathers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  city's  babies  should  be  pointed  out  and  em- 
phasized by  reference  to  the  facts  regarding  the  particular  cmn- 
munity  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the  studies  described  on 
page  23. 

OUTING  DAT. 

If  the  weather  permits,  an  outing  day  for  mothers  and  babies 
forms  an  attractive  feature.  This  may  take  the  form  of  an  automo- 
bile ride,  a  morning  or  an  afternoon  spent  in  the  park,  or  an  ex- 
cursion on  the  water.  If  it  is  possible,  an  alternative  in-door  pro- 
gram for  bad  weather  should  be  planned. 

VISrriNG  DAT. 

On  this  day  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  of  the  places  where  any 
work  is  done  for  babies  may  take  place.  Such  a  day  is  very  im- 
portant in  communities  where  infant-welfare  work  has  been  begun 
either  by  the  health  department  or  by  private  organizations  and 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  shall  know  of  the  work  being 
done  and  the  need  for  further  work.  This  will  include  infant- 
welfare  stations,  day  nurseries,  baby  hospitals,  and  any  other  place 
where  something  is  done  for  babies.  City  officials  and  representatives 
of  men's  organizations  and  of  societies  for  civic  and  mutual  benefit 
should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  tour. 

emTH-REGISTRATION  DAT. 

In  communities  where  there  is  a  special  need  for  better  birth  regis- 
tration it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  concentrate  the  attention  for 
one  day  on  the  importance  of  registering  babies'  births.  On  this 
day  all  the  physicians  might  be  sent  a  letter  asking  their  aid  in 
securing  prompt  and  complete  birth  registration  for  their  city. 

The  newspapers  should  be  furnished  with  incidents  showing  the 
practical  value  of  birth  registration.  The  general  suggestion  may  bo 
made  that  parents  will  do  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  births  of  their 
children  have  been  duly  recorded. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

INFORMAL  MEETINGS. 

Aside  from  one  mass  meeting  or  rally  to  be  held  during  Baby  Week 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  desirable  to  hold  a  series  of  formal  meetings  in 
connection  with  such  an  extensive  program  as  has  been  outlined.  Two 
reasons  for  this  are : 

First  That  such  meetings  require  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
plan,  and  most  of  the  workers  will  be  too  busy  with  other  features  to 
give  the  meetings  the  attention  necessary  to  make  them  successful. 

Second.  That  probably  it  will  be  difficult  to  provide  enough  sep- 
arate publicity  for  the  meetings  to  advertise  them  sufficiently. 

Informal  meetings  are,  however,  very  desirable  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  or  the  health  conference. 

If  there  is  no  central  headquarters  and  the  city  is  large  enough  to 
justify  the  use  of  neighborhood  committees,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  plan  for  meetings  in  public  halls  or  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
These  meetings  may  be  held  either  in  the  afternoon  for  mothers  espe- 
cially, or  they  may  be  evening  meetings  for  parents.  The  programs 
may  include  brief  talks,  music,  stereopticon  slides,  and  possibly 
motion  pictures.    In  such  meetings  also  the  short  plays  may  be  used. 

TALKS  AT  CLUB  AND  SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

A  special  effort  may  be  made  to  have  each  organization  which  meets 
during  the  week  devote  part  or  all  of  the  meeting  to  discussion  or 
talks  on  subjects  related  to  baby  welfare.  In  communities  where  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  send  out  messages  to  indi- 
vidual fathers  a  copy  of  such  a  message  may  be  sent  to  each  men's 
organization  in  the  community  with  the  request  that  the  message  be 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  organization  if  such  occurs  during  the  week. 
(See  p.  60.)  A  similar  message  to  women's  organizations  may  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  each  women's  organization  with  the  request  that 
an  informal  discussion  of  the  problems  and  lessons  of  Baby  Week  be 
included  with  the  reading  of  the  message.  The  following  are  a  few 
suggested  topics  for  discussion : 

"  How  can  this  community  better  the  conditions  for  the  babies  ?  " 

"  What  can  this  society  do  to  improve  conditions  for  the  babies  ?  " 

"  Birth  registration." 

" Infant- welfare  work:  Infant-welfare  stations,  public-health  or 
risiting  nurses,  and  what  they  have  done  for  babies  in  other  com- 
munities." 

"  Rural  public-health  nurses." 

The  Children's  Bureau  will  furnish  lists  of  references  on  these 
subjects. 
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LANTtsN  ammaB. 

Slides  illustrating  the  care  of  babies,  and  also  different  types  of 
welfare  work,  may  be  prepared  locally  or  may  be  borrowed  from 
various  sources.  Many  State  boards  of  health  have  sets  of  lantern 
slides  on  appropriate  subjects  which  they  send  out  with  or  without 
outlines  for  an  accompanying  lecture  if  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
paid  and  broken  slides  are  replaced.  (See  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,* 
p.  49.)  On  page  61  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  a  list  of  other 
sources  from  which  slides  may  be  obtained. 

MOTION  PICTUBB8. 

While  motion  pictures  are  among  the  most  pcqmlar  forms  of  edu- 
cation and  many  communities  desire  to  use  them,  unfortunately  there 
do  not  seem  at  present  to  be  enough  films  available  on  baby  welfare, 
either  from  commercial  exchanges  or  private  organizations,  to  luake 
up  a  list  that  would  be  useful.  There  are  comparatively  few  films  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  baby  welfare,  and  some  of  these  are  not  easily 
obtainable.  The  Children's  Bureau,  on  request,  will  give  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  in  relation  to  available  moti<m  pictuies  iukI 
films. 

PLAYS. 

Some  entertainment  feature,  such  as  a  short  play,  in  which  children 
can  take  part  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Baby  Week.  Short 
plays,  written  by  the  people  in  the  community  and  acted  by  school 
children,  have  proved  very  successful.  The  play  should  have  as  its 
theme  the  health  and  happiness  of  babies.  The  play  should  prdi^ably 
not  last  more  than  half  an  hour  and  should  be  used  as  a  feature  of 
some  c^her  program  either  at  the  campaign  center,  at  the  exhibit,  at 
neighborhood  centers,  or  at  the  schools  on  school  day. 

In  the  Appendix  (p.  61)  are  given  details  with  regard  to  two  plays 
written  for  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week;  also  the  names  of  several 
other  short  plays  on  other  subjects  which  may  give  suggestions  to 
those  wishing  to  write  original  plays  for  Baby  Week. 

In  producing  the  plays  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  number  of  differ- 
ent casts  trained  to  act  the  same  play.  The  larger  number  of  children 
taking  part  will  interest  more  of  the  parents  in  seeing  the  produc- 
tion; moreover,  the  larger  number  of  casts  will  make  it  possible  to 
give  many  more  p^ormances^  as  it  is  impracticable  to  have  the 
same  group  of  children  take  part  every  day  during  Baby  Week. 

1  Child- Welfare  Exhibits :  United  States  Children's  Bureau  pabUcatlon  Ko.  14. 
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INFANT-WELFARE   EXHISrr. 


In  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  program  for  Baby 
Week  the  statement  has  been  made  that  in  a  baby-week  campaign  it 
probably  is  not  best  to  make  an  infant-welfare  exhibit  a  very  elab- 
orate feature,  as  the  time  and  resources  of  workers  are  usually  so 
much  engaged  with  the  other  features  of  Baby  Week  that  a  large 
infant- welfare  exhibit  can  not  be  made  a  success.  A  small  exhibit, 
either  borrowed  or  prepared  locally,  may,  however,  very  well  form  a 
central  feature  of  even  a  comparatively  simple  baby-week  campaign. 
It  may  be  a  part  of  the  program  at  a  general  headquarters  or  meeting 
place;  it- may  be  combined  with  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
car©  of  the  baby;  or  it  may  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  baby 
health  ctHiference.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee should  be  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Object  of  the  exMbit. — ^An  infant- welfare  exhibit  may  have  either 
of  two  objects — to  give  mothers  information  regarding  the  propw 
care  of  babies  or  to  diow  the  importance  and  need  of  infant-welfare 
work  in  the  particular  community.  Sometimes  both  objects  may  be 
combined.  It  is  well  to  decide  as  a  first  step  what  the  object  of  the 
exhibit  planned  is  to  be.  In  general,  when  the  object  is  primarily  to 
teach  the  principles  of  infant  care,  the  panels  may  well  be  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  traveling  exhibits;  when,  however,  the  object  is  to 
show  the  local  conditions  with  respect  to  babies,  the  need  for  infant- 
welfare  work,  and  the  ways  such  work  should  be  carried  on,  the 
material  must  largely  be  prepared  locally. 

Different  features  which  may  be  included  in  an  infant-welfare 
exhibit  are  (1)  wall  panels,  (2)  exhibit  of  objects,  and  (3)  demon- 
straticms. 

An  exhibit  on  teaching  infant  and  prenatal  care  may  include : 

1.  Panels  on  prenatal  and  infant  care  and  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  articles  to  be  used  in  the  proper  care  of  the  baby. 

3.  An  exhibit  of  articles  which  are  harmful  to  the  baby. 

4.  Demonstrations  by  nurses  or  teachers  of  domestic  science  on  the 
preparation  of  milk  for  the  baby  and  of  food  for  the  young  child; 
and  on  dressing  and  bathing  the  baby,  etc 

5.  Lectures,  possibly  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  the  care  of 
the  baby. 

An  exhibit  having  the  object  of  diowing  the  need  for  infant- 
welfare  work  may  contain : 

1.  Panels  dealing  with  the  facts  relating  to  the  infant  mortality 
rate  of  the  community,  the  need  for  infant- welfare  or  milk  stations, 
of  \isiting  nurses  to  do  infant-welfare  and  prenatal  work,  of  better 
hiriix  registration,  of  a  better  milk  supply,  of  better  sanitary  condi- 
ti(uis,etc 
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2.  An  exhibit  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  an  infant-welfare  or 
milk  station. 

3.  Demonstration  of  the  work  of  an  infant- welfare  station. 

4.  Lectures  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides)  on  infant- welfare  worL 
An  infant-welfare  exhibit  may  combine  the  two  forms  of  exhibit; 

in  this  case  the  two  sections  should  be  distinct. 

Wail  panels, — The  many  excellent  traveling  infant-welfare  ex- 
hibits deal  chiefly  with  the  care  of  babies.  Many  State  boards  of 
health  and  extension  departments  of  State  universities  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  exhibit  material  which  they  will  send  out  any- 
where in  the  State  to  an  organization  paying  transportation.  On 
pages  49  to  51  of  Child- Welfare  Exhibits  is  a  list  of  these  departments 
and  a  general  outline  of  the  material  available.  These  departments 
are  adding  rapidly  to  their  supply  of  exhibit  material;  several  also 
intend  preparing  special  material  for  infant-welfare  exhibits  for 
Baby  Week.  Therefore  it  would  be  wise  in  all  cases  to  make  appli- 
cation to  these  State  departments  for  exhibit  material. 

Several  national  organizations  and  Federal  departments  have 
traveling  exhibits  on  the  subject  of  infant  care  and  welfare.  For  a 
list  of  these  organizations  and  departments,  and  for  details  regarding 
their  exhibit  material,  see  Appendix,  page  61. 

If  no  exhibit  material  on  the  care  of  infants  in  the  form  of  wall 
panels  is  found  to  be  available,  the  exhibit  committee  may  wish  to 
prepare  their  own  panels.  The  subject  matter  for  these  panels  may 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  pamphlets  published  by  State  boards  of 
health  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  Reproductions  of  a  few  typical 
panels  on  the  care  of  babies  are  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Child- 
Welfare  Exhibits.  In  the  Appendix  of  this  bulletin,  page  62,  are 
given  lists  of  the  subjects  of  the  panels  in  several  infant-welfare 
exhibits.  In  preparing  panels  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  best 
not  to  attempt  to  include  too  much  on  one  panel  and  that  each  panel 
should  be  on  one  subject  or  idea  and  should  not  be  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  statements  and  pictures. 

Preparation  of  panels. — A  small  temporary  exhibit  may  be  made 
at  rather  small  expense,  if  cheap  materials  are  used.  In  a  temporary 
exhibit  there  is  no  need  of  providing  frames  for  the  panels.  Un- 
f  ramed  panels,  however,  should  have  a  border  painted  in  a  color  con- 
trasting with  that  of  the  panel.  A  good  size  for  a  large  panel  is  3 
by  5  feet,  the  panel  being  hung  20  to  30  inches  off  the  floor. 

The  material  of  which  panels  may  be  made  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  size.  In  addition,  panels  which  are  to  have  photographs 
pasted  upon  them  need  a  stiffer  ground  than  when  these  are  not  used. 
For  larger  panels  the  materials  most  generally  available  are  beaver 
board,  Upson  board,  and  compo  board.    For  smaller  panels  corru- 
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gated  strawboard,  heavy  cardboard,  and  binder's  board  may  be  used. 

The  last  two  are  usually  easily  obtainable  in  all  communities. 

Lettering. — Plain  upright  letters  are  best,  varying  in  height  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  2  to  3  inches  for  special  display.  The 
slopmg  italics  favored  by  sign  writers  are  very  difficult  to  read.  The 
type  of  lettering  known  as  gothic  is  very  clear  and  easily  read.  Let- 
tering may  be  done  on  some  gray  backgrounds,  in  both  white  and 
black  letters.  A  color  variation  for  important  words  or  to  lend 
variety  is  desirable  when  used  in  moderation.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  cheap  red  which  produces  a  glare  is  ineffective. 

lettering  is  best  done  by  a  sign  painter  if  this  expense  can  be  in- 
cmred.  The  best  substitute  method  is  the  use  of  pasted  paper  let- 
ters. These  paper  letters,  having  gummed  backs,  may  be  ordered  at 
stationery  shops. 

In  using  these  the  signs  should  be  designed  by  a  person  with  a 
sense  of  artistic  balance  and  then  pasted  with  great  care. 

Illustrations, — Panels  are  much  more  attractive  and  interesting  if 
they  are  illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings,  colored  pictures,  or 
maps.  It  is  well,  however,  to  avoid  the  use  of  diagrams  and  charts 
that  require  close  study.  Photographs  should  be  enlarged  to  at  least 
10  by  12  inches  to  be  effective. 

Exhibit  of  objects. — 1.  A  very  interesting  part  of  an  infant- 
welfare  exhibit^s  a  collection  of  model  articles  for  use  in  the  care  of 
the  baby.  These  may  be  borrowed  from  the  stores,  but  should  be 
carefully  chosen  by  the  conmiittee.  The  exhibit  may  show  outfits 
at  minimmn  cost  and  homemade  substitutes,  as  weU  as  good  ideas 
for  standard  use. 

The  exhibit  may  include  proper  clothing,  sleeping  and  bathing 
arrangements,  articles  used  in  the  modification  of  milk  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  older  children.  (See  Appendix,  p.  64,  for  a  list  of 
articles  forming  part  of  the  exhibit  on  infant  care  at  the  exhibit  of 
Ae  Children's  Bureau,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  for  other 
articles  which  may  be  used.) 

2.  Objects  which  are  injurious  to  the  baby  may  be  shown,  such  as 
pacifiers,  long-tubed  nursing  bottles,  etc. 

3.  A  model  infant- welfare  station  may  form  part  of  the  exhibit. 

4.  An  exhibit  of  proper  foods  for  babies  over  1  year  old. 

5.  Homes  of  the  Do  Care  and  Don't  Care  families.  (See  Ai)pen- 
dix,p.  64.) 

Lectures. — Short  lectures  on  the  care  of  the  baby  and  on  infant- 
welfare  work  may  be  given  by  physicians  or  nurses.  These  may  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  dides.    (See  p.  30.) 

Demonstrations^  accompanied  by  short  talks  by  physicians,  nurses, 
or  teachers  of  domestic  science,  form  an  extremely  interesting  accom- 
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paniment  to  an  exhibit.     Demonstrations  on  the  care  of  the  baby  may 
consist  of : 

Preparation  of  modified  milk. 

Preparation  of  food  for  older  babies,  1  to  6  years. 

Bathing  the  baby. 

Dressing  the  baby,  showing  proper  costume  in  summer  and  winter. 

Protection  from  flies,  etc 

Demonstrations  of  infant-welfare  work  may  sliow  the  work  of  an 
infant-welfare  or  milk  station  and  of  public-health  nurses. 

Explainers. — Explainers,  whose  task  is  to  draw  in  visitors  to  the 
exhibit  as  well  as  to  explain  its  details,  are  extremely  important  for 
any  exhibit.  (See  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  p.  42.)  They  are  e^>e' 
cially  important  for  a  small  infant-welfare  exhibit.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  to  have  at  least  one  explainer  continually  at  each  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibit.  All  explainers  should  receive  instruction  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  exhibit  from  a  representative  of  the  committee 
which  has  arranged  it;  meetings  of  the  explainers  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  week,  at  which  they  may  ask  advice  with  regard  to  questions 
which  have  puzzled  them,  may  be  of  advantage. 

Nurses  as  explainers  are  especially  desirable,  particulaiiy  if  the 
exhibit  is  one  largely  on  the  care  of  babies.  Besides  explaining  the 
panels  they  may  give  demonstrations  in  the  preparation  of  milk,  in 
bathing  the  baby,  etc.  It  is  well  to  have  one  or  more  nurses  present 
as  explainers  at  each  session  of  the  exhibit.  Their  help  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  local  infant-welfare  society,  the  local  visiting- 
nurse  association,  or  the  local  hospitals.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Baby 
Week  the  cooperation  of  the  hospitals  did  much  to  make  the  exhibit 
a  success.  The  chairman  of  the  explainers'  committee  invited  the 
superintendents  of  the  leading  hospitals  to  serve  on  her  committee. 
Each  of  the  superintendents  took  the  responsibility  of  providing 
nurses  as  explainers  for  one  or  more  sessions.  The  nurses  came  in 
uniform,  and  10  to  12  of  them  were  present  continuously.  The  nurses 
themselves  felt  that  the  experience  was  a  valuable  one  in  many  ways. 

Publicity. — ^It  is  extremely  important  that  the  exhibit  should  be 
given  proper  publicity.  The  publicity  committee  of  the  Baby  Week 
will  have  this  in  charge  (see  p.  20),  but  the  exhibit  committee  will 
have  to  see  that  correct  information  with  regard  to  the  exhibit  is 
furnished  to  the  committee  on  publicity. 

Extremely  important  is  the  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
particular  people  to  interest  whom  the  exhibit  has  been  designed; 
for  instance,  if  an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  infants  has  been  prepared, 
an  especial  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  to  the  exhibit  the  mothers 
of  the  community;  if  one  on  the  need  for  infant- welfare  work  has 
been  arranged,  those  organizations  and  individuals  who  will  be  use- 
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fol  and  infloa^itial  in  helping  such  a  movement  should,  if  possible, 
be  brought  to  the  exhibit.  Different  methods  must  be  devised  in 
order  to  reach  different  types  of  people.  In  Pittstourgh  many  moth- 
ers were  readied  throu^  their  children  in  school.  Pers<mally  con- 
ducted parties  were  organized  in  different  neighborhoods  and  taken 
to  ^  exhibit. 

Additi<Mial  information  which  will  be  useful  to  those  planning  an 
eiiiibit  may  be  obtained  from  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  Children's 
Boreau  publication  No.  14 ;  A  B  C's  of  Exhibit  Making,  Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (in  preparation) ; 
Bep(»i  of  the  Philadelphia  Baby-saving  Show,  Child  Federation, 
Wa^tman  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BABY  HBALTH  CONFBBENCB8. 

"Living  features'* — ^that  is,  features  in  which  grown  people, 
children,  or  babies  take  part — are  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  any 
exhibit  or  celebration.  In  the  baby-week  campaign  much  of  the  work 
is  necessarily  of  this  character.  The  committees  are  centers  of 
activity  and  arrange  the  many  features  which  have  been  suggested 
in  this  bulletin — celebrations  by  school  children,  parades,  outings,  etc. 

The  whole  campaign,  however,  revolves  about  the  baby  himself; 
he  is  its  most  interesting  feature.  Various  types  of  what  may  in  gen- 
eral be  called  baby  health  conferences  have  been  devised;  all  have 
one  common  aim — to  focus  attention  on  the  individual  baby.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  minimize  the  competitive  element  in  these 
events  and  to  make  the  conference  of  assistance  to  the  mothei's  of 
the  baby  examined  by  pointing  out  the  needs  of  each  baby  and  the 
ways  by  which  his  physical  condition  may  be  bettered. 

The  conference,  moreover,  is  a  valuable  demonstration  to  all  the 
pc<^le  of  a  community  of  the  value  of  a  periodic  physical  examina- 
tion for  all  babies  as  well  as  for  older  children  and  of  guidance  to 
mothers  in  the  care  of  their  babies.  The  conference  may  therefore 
be  a  potent  means  of  showing  to  a  community  how  such  examinations 
may  be  carried  on  and  the  benefits  of  such  work  in  "  keeping  the  well 
baby  well."  The  organization  of  infant-welfare  or  milk  stations  or 
other  forms  of  permanent  stations  often  follows  the  holding  of  such 
conferences. 

A  conference  is  best  combined  with  a  small  infant- welfare  exhibit. 
Held  in  conjunction  with  an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  babies,  it  shows 
the  practical  application  of  the  advice  given  on  the  panels,  while  if 
the  exhibit  deals  with  the  need  of  the  conununity  for  infant- welfare 
or  milk  stations,  the  conference  illustrates  the  methods  and  benefits 
of  such  work. 

All  the  different  forms  of  conferences  to  be  described  have  in  com- 
nion  the  following  features :  Thorough  physical  examination  of  the 
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babies  by  competent  physicians  according  to  some  definitely  outlined 
plan,  a  record  of  the  examination  being  given  to  the  parents;  personal 
interviews  between  physicians  and  parents,  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
baby  are  pointed  out  and  the  general  hygiene  best  suited  to  the  baby 
under  consideration  is  dwelt  upon.  No  treatment  or  prescriptions  are 
given ;  where  there  is  need  for  either,  reference  is  made  to  the  family 
physician  or  dentist,  to  specialists,  or,  where  the  parents  can  not 
afford  private  care,  to  clinics  and  hospitals.  The  information  with 
regard  to  the  proper  care  of  the  baby  given  to  the  mother  is  much 
strengthened  by  reference  to  the  exhibit  material  of  the  infant- welfare 
exhibit,  by  demonstrations  and  lectures  (with  lantern  slides)  on  the 
subject,  and  by  the  giving  out  of  bulletins  and  leaflets.  The  help  of 
nurses  is  an  important  feature.  Conditions  for  the  conference  which 
are  safe  and  comfortable  for  the  baby  must  be  provided. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  organization,  equipment,  and 
arrangement  of  a  baby  health  conference  of  any  type  held  during 
Baby  Week  are  adapted  from  methods  used  in  many  successful  con- 
ferences. The  pamphlet^  of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
Baby  Health  Conferences  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  drawing  up 
this  outline.  Different  communities  may  develop  modifications  of 
detail  in  accordance  with  local  conditions.  The  Children's  Bureau 
will  be  glad  to  receive  reports  of  any  important  modifications  which 
prove  successful. 

Organization  of  conference. — ^The  conference  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  special  committee — the  baby  health  conference  committee. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  will  be  to  secure  a  suitable  place  for 
holding  the  conference,  provide  equipment  and  record  sheets,  make 
appointments,  cooperate  with  the  medical  staff,  secure  the  help  of 
nurses,  procure  educational  literature  for  distribution,  and  superin- 
tend the  carrying  on  of  the  conference.  These  duties  may  be  appor- 
tioned among  members  of  the  committee  or  may  be  delegated  to  sub- 
committees, such  as  subcommittees  on  arrangements  and  equipment, 
on  appointments  or  registration,  on  educational  literature,  etc.  Cer- 
tain work,  such  as  publicity,  printing,  etc.,  naturally  will  be  delegated, 
after  consultation,  by  the  committee  to  those  committees  of  the  baby- 
week  campaign  in  charge  of  publicity,  printing,  etc. 

In  some  communities  the  babv  health  conference  committee  mav 
desire  the  help  of  some  one  who  has  had  experience  in  organizing 
these  events.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  State  board  of  health 
and  to  the  extension  departments  of  the  State  university  and  of  the 
agricultural  college.  In  many  States  one  or  more  of  these  depart- 
ments are  able  to  recommend  people  for  this  service. 

Medical  staff. — ^The  cooperation  and  interest  of  the  local  medical 
society,  city  or  county,  should  be  sought.    The  president  of  this  so- 


1  Pamphlet  No.  5,  for  use  In  baby  healtb  conferences,  American  Medical  Association. 
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ciety  may  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  the  medical  staflf  of  the 
conference,  consisting  of  the  physicians  to  carry  on  the  examinations 
and  snbstitutes  to  take  their  places  in  case  of  need.  Physicians 
q)ecializing  or  particularly  interested  in  children's  diseases  who 
hare  had  experience  in  giving  advice  to  mothers  with  regard  to  the 
hygiene  of  infancy  and  young  childhood  should  be  selected.  Special- 
ists to  make  the  mental  examinations  and  the  examinations  of  the 
teeth  and  of  the  nose  and  throat  will  be  necessary  in  certain  forms  of 
conferences.  Where  these  are  needed  they  should  be  selected  after 
cwiference  with  the  presidents  of  the  local  dental  society  and  medical 
society. 

A'tirse*. — The  help  of  nurses  in  carrying  on  the  conference  is  very 
desirable.  Nurses  will  be  needed  to  assist  the  physicians  and  to 
weigh  and  measure  the  babies ;  a  nurse  should  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  dressing  room. 

Place. — Any  large  central  meeting  place  having  sufficient  accom- 
modation may  be  used ;  the  use  of  rooms  for  this  purpose  should  be 
obtained  free.  Rooms  in  a  public  school  are  most  satisfactory,  but 
except  during  the  vacation  period  may  not  be  available.  Clubrooms 
or  rooms  in  the  courthouse  are  often  available.  An  empty  house  or 
store  may  be  used.  An  infant-welfare  station  may  be  used  in  cities 
where  these  exist.    The  following  rooms  are  desirable : 

Examination  rooms. — ^A  large  room  with  space  for  examinations  of 
two  children  at  one  time  may  be  satisfactory.  Where  many  children 
are  examined,  or  examinations  by  specialists  are  made,  several  rooms 
for  examination  are  necessary. 

Spectators  will  be  extremely  interested  in  watching  the  conference. 
It  is  also  often  desirable  that  they  should  be  admitted,  one  of  the 
(A)jects  to  be  attained  by  the  conference  being  the  demonstration  to 
the  public  of  the  methods  and  benefits  of  a  periodic  physical  exami- 
nation of  babies,  such  as  that  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pri- 
vate conference  is  more  valuable  for  the  mother  and  safer  for  the 
baby.  Therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  babies  and  comfort  of  mothers 
and  examiners,  the  spectators,  if  admitted,  must  be  separated  from 
the  space  used  for  examination.  When  no  adequate  provision  can 
be  made  for  this,  it  is  probably  best  to  exclude  spectators.  The 
arrangement  which  was  used  in  the  children's  health  conferences  held 
in  Knoxville  and  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  an  examina- 
tion booth,  with  walls  composed  largely  of  glass.  This  arrangement, 
however,  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  most  conferences.  A  door 
fitted  with  a  panel  of  glass  may  be  placed  in  the  doorway  of  the 
rooms  used  for  examinations.  Other  methods  of  separating  spec- 
tators from  the  examining  space  may  be  devised. 

If  any  mother  objects  to  a  public  examination  of  her  baby  a  screen 
should  be  placed  around  the  table. 
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A  lavatory  or  substitute  is  necessary  in  the  examining  roosns,  ms 
the  physicians  will  wish  to  wash  their  hands  before  exufninTiig 
each  baby. 

A  waiting  roorfi  ior  mothers  where  tJie  babies  are  undressed  is 
desirable.    If  possible,  this  should  be  equipped  with  a  toilet  room. 

Adequate  arrangements  mu^  be  made  for  proper  Tentilation  and 
lighting,  and  for  keeping  all  rooms  wann  enough  to  allow  for  tlie 
fact  that  the  babies  are  kept  undressed  for  some  time. 

EqiUpmenL — ^Most  of  the  equipment  can  be  borrowed  or  made  by 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  following  are  required  for  the 
examining  rooms: 

L  Two  or  more  tables  for  the  examination  of  babies,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  nimiber  of  physicians  caixying  on  tiae  examina- 
tions. A  kitchen  table  covered  with  a  folded  blanket,  then  with 
rubber  sheeting,  and  over  this  a  clean  sheet  is  suitable.  A  cleui 
towel  or  napkin  is  spread  over  tiie  ^eet  uid  Ranged  softer  each 
examination  is  made. 

2.  Table  for  scales. 

3.  Accurate  scales  which  have  beesi  t^tod;  preferably  a  scale  with 
a  platform  and  a  beam  balance.  A  suitable  pan  or  basket,  which  can 
stand  on  the  platform,  should  be  provided  for  holding  the  baby.  A 
clean  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed  in  the  scales  before  eweh  baby 
is  weighed. 

4.  Four  or  five  linen  tape  measures;  a  n^asuring  board,  which  k 
very  convenient  for  measm*ing  babies,  is  ctescribed  in  Pamphkt  No. 
5  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

5.  Calipers  or  pelvimeter. 

6.  Supply  of  daeefts,  baby  blankets,  towels,  etc. 

7.  Paper  towels,  soap,  bichloride  tablets,  provision  for  boiling  in- 
stnmients,  etc. 

8.  Electric  fia^  light 

9.  Box  of  wooden  tongue  depressors. 

10.  Stethoscopes. 

11.  Toys  to  amuse  frightened  childr^o.  On  account  of  the  i)0ssi- 
ble  spread  of  contagion  from  one  child  to  anotl^r  through  toys,  it  k 
advisable,  if  possible,  to  provide  a  new,  inexpensive,  untainted  toy 
for  each  child  examined.  These  may  be  donated;  otherwise  ihey 
would  add  somewhat  to  the  expense  of  the  oonfer^ioe.  If  Hib  jsaioe 
toys  are  used  they  should  be  washed  after  each  use. 

12.  Flesh  pencil  for  measurem^its. 

13.  One  or  more  screens. 

14.  Objects  needed  for  mental  tests. 

For  the  waiting  or  dressing  room,  plenty  of  chairs  and  tables  and 
a  supply  of  paper  hat  bags. 
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Seecrd  sheets. — ^These  will  vary  according  to  the  different  types  of 
eonference.     (See  below.) 

Time, — ^Th©  conf er^ice  should  be  held  during  the  morning  or  early 
aftersoQQ,  never  in  the  evening. 

PuHicity. — ^The  committee  should  confer  with  those  committees 
of  the  baby-week  campaign  in  charge  of  newspaper  and  advertising 
publicity^  so  that  as  great  publidty  as  possible  may  be  given  the  con- 


Accoimts  of  the  purpose  and  organization  of  the  conference  should 
be  inehided  in  aU  the  newspaper  stories  published  for  several  weeks 
before  the  Baby  Week  begins.  Information  about  the  conference 
should  also  be  widely  distributed  in  all  the  other  ways  which  are 
being  used — by  posters,  signs,  leaflets,  etc.  The  conference  may  be 
announced  on  baby  Sunday  and  at  meetings  of  various  organizations. 

^I^^"«  sliould  be  devised  of  making  known  the  conference  to  the 
iBothers  of  young  babies  in  the  community  some  weeks  before  Baby 
Week,  in  order  to  insure  the  making  of  appointments.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  meliiods  which  may  be  adopted  : 

The  names  of  all  babies  whose  births  have  been  registered  during 
the  pas^  two  or  three  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  registrar, 
and  leaflets  or  cards  announcing  the  conference  may  be  sent  to  ib^ 
soi;hers  of  these  babies. 

The  mothers  may  be  reached  through  the  school  children.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  in  Pittsburgh.  Announcements  may  be  made  in 
the  schools  or  leaflets  may  be  distributed  among  school  children,  with 
the  request  that  they  deliver  them  to  parents  or  neighbors. 

If  flag  day  is  included  in  the  baby-week  program,  leaflets  an- 
ncNmeing  the  conference  may  be  distributed  with  the  flags. 

Registration  and  appointfnents. — The  examination  of  children 
dMmld  be  by  appointment  only.  The  making  of  appointments 
should  be  in  charge  of  one  member  of  the  committee  or  of  a  sub- 
eommittee.  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the  perscm 
ia  diarge  of  this  matter  should  be  made  known  in  all  the  advance 
publicity  material.  Appointments  are  made  for  a  certain  hour  and 
a  card  is  given  or  sent  to  the  mother  with  the  name  of  the  baby  and 
a  na»norandum  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  appointment  It  is  well 
to  include  en  this  card  a  request  that  the  mother  should  bring  a  baby 
l^inket  with  her,  and  that  she  ^all  not  bring  the  baby  to  the  conf  er- 
cDoe  if  he  is  ill  in  any  way  on  the  day  appointed,  or  if  there  is  conta- 
gknis  disease  in  the  home.  If  young  babies  are  admitted  to  the  con- 
ference a  wfl;ming  may  also  be  included  not  to  bring  out  such  a  baby 
in  very  bad  weather. 

In  planning  the  a|>pointment8  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for 
ejMJi  examination.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  minimum  to  be  allowed, 
30  aainiites  is  preferable.    The  numb^  of  appointm^its  to  be  made 
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Tvill  vary  with  the  number  of  physicians  examining  the  babies  and 
the  hours  in  which  they  work. 

Affe  limits  of  the  conference. — ^These  will  be  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  confer- 
ence is  held.  In  a  small  conference,  where  the  babies  can  be  pro- 
tected in  every  way  from  exposure  to  cold  or  to  infectious  disease, 
young  babies  of  any  age  may  be  admitted.  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  reach  the  mothers  of  young  babies.  Where  the  above  conditions 
are  not  fulfilled,  it  is  better  to  make  the  lower  age  limit  6  months  or 
even  1  year.  The  upper  limit  may  be  3,  4,  or  5  years,  according  to 
the  conditions. 

Procedure. — ^The  details  of  procedure  will  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  the  conference.  The  following  general  suggestions  may  be 
given: 

Several  members  of  the  committee  shou|^d  be  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  conference.  They  or  a  subcommittee  on  examiners  and  as- 
sistants should  be  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  physicians  to 
make  the  examinations,  of  the  nurses,  and  other  assistants. 

The  nurse  in  the  dressing  room  receives  the  mothers  bringing  their 
babies  for  examination  and  should  be  careful  to  exclude  any  baby 
with  a  cold,  rash,  red  or  sore  eyes,  cough,  or  any  other  evidence  of  a 
communicable  disease.  The  mother  is  given  a  numbered  tag;  the 
baby's  clothes  when  removed  are  placed  in  a  milliner's  paper  bag 
numbered  with  the  same  number. 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  CONFERENCES. 

The  above  suggestions  may  be  found  useful  in  carrying  on  any  baby 
health  conference.  The  following  deals  with  three  different  types 
of  conference  which  have  been  developed. 

Baby  health  conference  without  score  card. — ^This  type  of  confer- 
ence has  been  held  as  part  of  a  children's  health  conference  at  Knox- 
ville,  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  during  the  past  year 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition.    (See  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  p.  14.) 

In  these  conferences  a  full  physical  examination,  including  one  of 
the  teeth,  nose,  and  throat,  is  made  of  each  baby ;  a  printed  blank  is 
filled  out,  giving  a  record  of  the  results  of  the  examination  and  notes 
A*ith  regard  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  baby.  This  record  sheet 
is  given  to  the  mothers.  If  treatment  or  medicine  is  needed  tiie 
mother  is  referred,  as  above  stated,  to  her  private  physician,  to  a  spe- 
cialist, or  to  other  sources  of  help,  as  the  case  requires.  No  score  card 
is  used. 

The  record  sheet  used  in  these  conferences  gives  space  for  notes  on 
the  age,  height,  weight,  previous  history,  and  any  physical  defects 
found  In  a  thorough  physical  examination.     It  has  a  page  on  which 
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the  examining  ]Aysician  gives  advice  to  the  mother  on  the  general 
hygiene  necessary  to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  baby  or  to 
tep  the  baby  well.  In  a  conference  of  this  type  no  attempt  is 
made  to  compare  the  development  or  condition  of  different  babies; 
the  object  of  the  conference  is  rather  to  center  the  attention  of  the 
mother  on  the  qualities  and  needs  of  her  own  child ;  to  teach  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  care  of  babies;  and  to  point  oat 
the  sources  of  assistance  in  making  or  keeping  the  baby  well.  These 
purpc^es  should  be  made  plain  in  the  publicity  material  given  out. 

The  organization  or  management  of  such  a  conference  may  in  gen- 
t  ral  be  tiiat  already  given. 

The  number  of  babies  to  be  examined  and  the  number  of  physicians 
to  be  asked  to  serve  as  examiners  will  be  decided  bv  the  committee. 
In  general  a  small  conference,  with  not  more  than  two  physicians 
making  examinations,  will  answer  best  the  purposes  of  the  conference. 
In  this  type  of  conference  one  physician  makes  the  whole  examinaticm, 
referring  the  mother  for  treatment  or  further  examination  of  the  baby 
to  the  family  physician  or  specialist. 

The  record  sheets  should  be  provided  by  the  committee  on  printing 
of  tiie  baby-week  campaign.  Any  simple  form  which  is  decided 
apon  by  the  medical  staff  and  which  gives  space  for  notes  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child  and  advice  on  hygiene  may  be  used. 
Appendix  2,  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  page  52,  shows  a  copy  of  the 
record  sheet  used  in  the  children's  health  conference  carried  on  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  The  cover  of 
the  record  sheet  may  have  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence. An  ornamental  seal  or  picture  will  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  record  as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  mother. 

Duplicate  record  sheets  for  the  physician  should  be  provided  and 
filled  out  for  each  baby.  These  are  to  be  retained  by  the  physician 
as  a  record  of  the  examination.  The  information  on  these  record 
sheets  should  afterwards  be  entered  upon  large  summary  record 
sheets,  each  colunm  of  which  corresponds  to  one  heading  on  the 
mother's  record  sheet. 

The  obtaining  of  these  records  will  be  an  interesting  part  of  the 
work  of  the  conference ;  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  after  the  records 
have  been  tabulated  will  furnish  an  interesting  paper  for  local 
medical  meetings. 

Tables  giving  the  average  height,  weight,  and  measurements  of 
babies  of  various  ages  will  be  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  examining 
physicians,  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  development  of  each 
baby  examined.  Such  a  table  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  A  number  of  copies,  at  least  five  or  six,  should 
be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  examining  physicians. 
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Bcihy  health  conference  with  score  card. — ^In  such  a  conference  the 
physical  condition  of  the  baby  examined  is  recorded  on  a  score  card. 
For  each  defect  found  a  certain  amount  is  deducted  from  the  perfect 
score  of  100.  When  the  examination  is  finished  and  the  score  com- 
puted, the  latter  expresses  the  general  physical  condition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  Many  successful  conferences  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  few  years  according  to  this 
method.  The  American  Medical  Association  has  prepared  a  stand- 
ard score  card  which  may  be  obtained  for  use  at  baby  health  con- 
ferences. This  organization  has  also  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving 
instructions  for  organizations  wishing  to  conduct  a  baby  health  con- 
ference according  to  this  score  card,  suggestions  on  the  use  of  the 
score  card  to  physicians  making  the  examinations,  and  suggestions 
upon  the  computation  of  the  score.  (See  Appendix,  p.  56.)  Sample 
copies  and  a  price  list  of  score  card,  pamphlet,  and  anthrc^ometric 
table  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary,  council  on 
health  and  public  instruction,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Baby 'improvement  contests. — Anotiier  form  of  baby  health  con- 
ference is  that  in  which  the  babies  are  first  examined  and  scored  as 
in  the  above  conference,  and  after  an  interval  (1  to  12  months)  are 
again  examined  and  scored  and  a  diploma,  medal,  or  prize  is  given 
to  the  babies  showing  the  greatest  improvement  in  score.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  council  on  health  and  public 
instruction  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Februarv  24,  1914: 

That  if  the  awarding  of  any  medals  or  prizes  seems  judicious  in  the  baby 
health  conferences,  they  shall  be  given  to  the  babies  showing  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  health  between  the  various  examinations  rather  than  to  the 
naturally  healthy  child  who  scores  high  at  the  first  examination. 

A  baby-improvement  contest  was  held  by  the  Child  Federation  of 
Philadelphia  in  1914.  In  this  contest  the  babies  examined  and  scored 
at  the  first  examinations  were  kept  under  observation  for  four  weeks 
and  their  homes  were  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by  trained  nurses. 
xVt  the  end  of  this  time  the  baby  was  again  examined  and  scored.  The 
final  score,  upon  which  prizes  were  awarded,  was  based  50  per  cent 
on  the  improvement  shown  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  baby 
between  the  two  examinations  and  50  per  cent  on  the  improvement 
shown  in  the  cleanliness  and  general  sanitation  of  the  home,  the 
care  of  the  baby  in  the  home,  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  shown 
by  the  mother.  All  babies  were  examined  by  appointment.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  examination  the  physician  prepared  a  slip  contain- 
ing the  special  form  of  instruction  he  desired  the  mother  to  have,  and 
this  was  given  to  the  visiting  nurse  having  the  case  in  charge.  Many 
organizations  have  held  a  baby  health  conference  according  to  a 
score  card  and  a  year  later  have  held  an  improvement  cont^t,  the 
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same  babiee  being  entered  for  a  second  examinati<Hi.  In  Pittsburgh 
the  first  examination  in  a  baby-improvement  c<»ite8t  was  a  feature 
of  Baby  Week. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Just  as  important  as  the  campaign  of  Baby  Week  is  the  ^  follow- 
up  *"  campaign  which  should  succeed  it.  One  of  the  two  main  objects 
of  a  Baby  Week  as  sketched  in  the  preceding  section  is  to  bring  be- 
fore the  public  a  realization  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  baby  deaths  in 
the  community  and  the  need  of  greater  efforts  cm  the  part  of  the 
community  to  protect  its  babies.  If  this  has  been  successful,  at  the 
end  of  the  Baby  Week  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  the  urging  of  specific 
progrsuns  for  the  welfare  of  babies. 

In  the  sectitm  on  '^  Organizing  Baby  Week ''  the  statement  was 
made  that,  before  dissolving,  the  executive  committee  of  the  baby- 
week  campaign  should  appoint  a  committee  to  make  plans  for  follow- 
up  work.  The  local  department  of  health  should  be  represented  ou 
this  committee. 

The  work  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity and  according  to  the  amount  of  work  for  the  welfare  of 
babies  already  being  carried  on.  In  communities  where-  the  city 
health  departments  are  already  carrying  on  good  medical  and  nurs- 
ing work  for  mothers  and  babies,  where  the  milk  supply  is  properly 
safeguarded,  where  birth  registration  is  prompt  and  complete, 
the  follow-up  work  will  naturally  develop  general  interest  in  giv- 
ing these  public  activities  continued  intelligent  support  and  will 
direct  attention  to  the  need  of  studying  the  city's  responsibility  for 
bettering  sanitation,  housing,  and  industrial  conditions.  In  cities 
where  private  organizations  are  carrying  on  infant- welfare  work,  but 
where  little  money  is  allowed  the  city  departments  for  this  purpose,  a 
follow-up  publicity  campaign  may  help  in  obtaining  such  popular 
aipport  that  these  departments  can  take  up  this  work.  The  follow- 
up  work  here  will  also  help  private  organizations.  The  stimulation 
of  better  cooperation  between  all  agencies  interested  in  infant  wel- 
fare should  be  one  of  the  important  results  of  Baby  WeeL 

Many  conmiunities  have  as  yet  no  work,  public  or  private,  for  the 
welfare  of  babies;  here  the  follow-up  campaign  will  be  directed 
toward  beginning  some  work  of  this  kind  according  to  the  local 
needs. 

INFANT-WELFARE  STATIONS. 

These  stations  have  proved  their  great  value  for  infant  welfare. 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  information  regarding  534  stations  main- 
tained, at  least  during  the  summer  months,  in  1915,  in  141  cities  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  over  in  1910. 
In  33  of  these  cities  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  health  department, 
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in  21  by  the  department  in  cooperation  with  private  organizations, 
and  in  the  remainder  by  private  organizations.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing tendency  for  health  departments  to  take  over  the  work. 

To  infant-welfare  stations  the  mothers  bring  their  babies  at  least 
once  a  week.  A  physician  sees  the  baby,  advises  the  mother  about 
the  feeding,  and  urges  her  to  nurse  the  baby  if  possible.  Through 
such  advice  many  mothers  are  able  to  nurse  their  babies  who  other- 
wise would  wean  them.  If  nursing  is  impossible,  the  doctor  advises 
the  mother  how  the  bottle  feeding  shall  be  prepared.  The  doctor 
and  the  nurse  tell  her  of  the  methods  by  which  she  can  keep  her 
baby  well  throughout  the  hot  summer  weather.  The  nurse  then 
visits  her  in  her  home  and  shows  her  how  to  carry  out  the  doctor  s 
instructions. 

Very  often  pure  milk  is  sold  at  these  stations.  Experience  has 
proved,  however,  that  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
work. 

Prenatal  care,  or  the  care  and  instruction  of  women  before  con- 
finement, in  many  cases  is  carried  on  through  the  stations.  This 
work  has  lately  increased  rapidly.  We  have  records  at  present  of 
prenatal  work  being  carried  on  in  183  different  localities. 

The  Public  Health  Commission  of  New  York  State  in  1913  recom- 
mended that  "each  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000  and 
having  an  industrial  population  should  have  one  infant-welfare  sta- 
tion, and  larger  cities  with  an  industrial  population  should  have  one 
such  station  for  approximately  each  20,000  inhabitants." 

The  work  of  a  committee  or  organization  planning  to  begin  infant- 
welfare  work,  after  the  task  of  gathering  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
has  been  accomplished,  is  thus  outlined  by  the  director  of  the 
division  of  child  hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health:^ 

A  committee  on  welfare  stations  should  select  the  location  of  the  station  after 
careful  study  of  local  conditions.  It  should  appoint  a  medical  director  and 
secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  infant-welfare  nurse.  The  responsibility 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  station  lies  with  this  commlttw,  and 
the  station  should  be  under  Its  careful  personal  oversight  whUe  In  <^eratlor 

STAFF. 

A  medical  director  is  appointed  to  have  direct  charge  of  the  work.  The  shift 
should  consist  of  at  least  one  nurse  for  each  station,  and  If  necessary  several 
volunteer  physicians,  who  have  chargo  of  the  weekly  clinics. 

LOCATION. 

The  station  should  be  openetl  nenr  the  center  of  the  district  which  It  Is  to 
serve.  A  study  of  the  location  of  infant  deaths  In  a  city  will  sliow  where  n 
station  should  be  placed.    Rent  may  be  saved  if  the  c6oi)eratlon  of  a  settlement 

»  Infant  Welfare  Campni^nis  nnd   Infant  Welfare  Stations,   New  York  Department  of 

llenltli,  Supplement  to  Health  News  for  April,  1914. 
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bosK  can  be  secured  and  the  station  installed  there,  as  was  done  in  Albany. 
Id  Sjracuse,  Rochester,  Little  Falls,  and  several  other  cities  rooms  in  the  public 
scbools  have  been  utilized  during  the  summer  vacation  for  this  purjwse.  Where 
flifh  plans  are  not  practicable  for  housing  the  station  the  renting  of  a  store  is 
nec€8sary,  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  cities,  notably  Yonkers  and  Schenec- 
tady. 

SIZE  OF   STATION. 

Two  rooms  at  least  arc  necessary'  for  the  station.  One  should  be  a  fairly 
laise  milk-dlspeiislng  room,  suitable  for  holding  classes  for  mothers.  Camp 
chairs  are  excellent  for  use  here,  as,  when  the  class  Is  over,  they  may  be  folded 
op  aod  put  aside,  allowing  free  use  of  the  floor  space.  A  smaller  room  at  the 
rear  of  the  dispensing  room  will  serve  for  a  consultation  and  weighing  room. 
In  this  the  doctor  in  charge  and  the  nurse  examine  and  weigh  the  babies  at  the 
weekly  clinic.  This  room  should  be  supplied  with  running  water  and  with  ar- 
rangements for  heating  water,  and  a  toilet,  etc.  The  consultation  room  may 
also  be  utilized  for  demonstrating  to  mothers  methods  for  the  modification  of 
mUk. 

EQUIPMENT 

For  tiie  dispensing  room,  the  principal  equipment  required  Is  an  Ice  box  (one 
In  which  the  milk  bottles  can  be  placed  In  direct  contact  with  the  Ice  Is  prefer- 
able to  one  where  the  Ice  Is  kept  In  a  separate  compartment),  a  table  for  the 
nurse,  and  sufficient  chairs  for  nurse  and  mothers.  If  classes  are  held,  a  num- 
ber of  folding  camp  chairs  will  be  necessary.  The  consultation  room  contains 
the  doctor's  desk  or  table,  a  table  for  weighing  scales,  a  cabinet  for  supplies  and 
fw  the  ntensils  used  in  bathing  the  baby.  Suitable  record  blanks  for  the  regis- 
tration of  the  babies  and  mothers  are  needed.  These  should  show  the  gain  or 
h)ss  In  weight,  the  condition  of  the  baby,  the  milk  prescribed,  the  dates  of  at- 
tendance, etc. 

DLSPE.XSING   OF    MILK. 

Milk  Is  bought  by  the  station  management  and  sold  to  the  mothers.  In  sta- 
tions where  certified  milk  is  used  the  market  price  Is  usually  prohibitive,  so 
that  it  must  be  sold  at  less  than  cost.  Milk  not  certified  but  of  good  grade  Is 
•lispensed  In  many  stations,  and  In  cities  where  there  Is  an  efllclent  system  of 
milk  inspection  this  milk  attains  a  high  standard.  Where  there  are  many  sta- 
tions the  method  employed  by  the  New  York  City  Health  Department  for  dis- 
pensing the  milk  may  be  employed.  There  a  milk  of  approved  quality  Is  sold 
for  the  dealer  In  each  station  at  a  fixed  price  by  matrons  who  are  responsible 
to  him  for  the  dally  receipts. 

Proper  Instructions  should  be  given  for  the  scalding  or  pasteurization  of  the 
milk,  since  no  milk,  unless  certified  or  of  the  highest  grade,  should  ever  be 
given  to  Infants  raw. 

MANAGEMENT    OF     STATION. 

The  nurse  should  be  In  attendance  at  the  station  from  about  8  a.  m.  to  12 
noon,  for  the  purpose  of  Instructing  mothei*s  and  distributing  milk.  In  large  sta- 
tions a  matron  should  be  employed  to  dispense  the  milk,  so  that  the  nurse  may 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  her  other  duties.  Mothers  are  given  advice  in 
these  morning  hours,  and  on  clinic  days  the  babies  are  weighed  and  new  babies 
examined  by  the  physician  in  charge.  In  the  afternoon  the  nurse  visits  the 
nwthers  In  their  homes,  teaching  them  to  modify  the  milk  If  necessary.  The 
use  of  dirty  bottles  or  utensils  renders  the  purest  milk  unfit  for  the  baby. 
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VISITING    NXntSBB. 

The  visiting  nurse  Is  perliaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
infant-welfare  station.  The  first  step  in  establishing  a  station  should  be  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  an  experienced  nurse.  Under  the  present  public-health  law 
of  New  York  State  the  health  officer  has  power  to  employ  public-health  nurses 
for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality: 

"  Sec.  32-c.  Public-health  nurses, — Each  health  officer  or  other  official  exer- 
cising similar  duties,  by  whatever  official  deslfo^ation  he  may  be  known,  shall 
have  power  to  employ  su<*  number  of  public-health  nurses  as  in  hts  Judgment 
may  be  necessary  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  made  therefor  by  the 
dty,  town,  or  village^  Th^  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the  health 
officer  and  may  be  assigned  by  him  to  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  the 
examination  or  visitation  of  school  children  or  children  excluded  ft"om  school, 
the  discovery  or  visitation  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  visitation  of  the  side  who 
may  be  unable  otherwise  to  secure  adequate  care,  the  Instruction  of  members 
of  households  In  which  there  Is  a  sl<*  person,  or  to  such  other  duties  as  may 
seem  to  him  appropriate.*' 

The  nurse  should  be  supplied  with  daily  or  weekly  reports  of  births  In  the 
community  by  the  local  registrar  or  health  officer.  She  should  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  attending  physician  and  offer  her  services,  or  if  no  physician 
is  in  attendance  should  visit  the  home  and  instruct  the  mother  in  the  care  of 
the  baby.  She  should  also  ascertain  whether  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has 
been  dropped  In  the  infant's  eyes  after  birth  to  prevent  any  infection. 

MEDICAL    ADVICE. 

The  physician  In  charge  of  the  station  holds  at  least  one  clinic  a  week,  when 
babies  are  weighed  and  new  babies  are  examined.  Sick  babies  are  referred 
by  him  to  the  family  physician  or  to  a  hospital  or  dispensary,  and  the  mothers 
of  sick  bnbies  are  instructed  in  their  proper  care.  When  the  baby  is  too  ill  to 
be  brought  to  the  station  the  doctor  visits  with  the  nurse  and  takes  charge  of 
the  case  If  the  family  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  private  physi- 
cian. Mothers  should  always  be  referred  first  to  their  own  physicians  and 
encouraged  to  go  to  them.  The  services  of  the  nurse  should  be  free  to  all  the 
physicians  of  the  community  when  they  have  sick  babies  which  need  such  care. 

LITERATTJKE    FOB    DISTRIBUTION. 

leaflets  on  the  care  of  milk  and  on  the  care  of  the  baby  are  given  to  the 
mothers  at  many  stations. 

COST    OF    OPERATION. 

The  monthly  cost  of  operating  the  welfare  stations  depends  on  many  condi- 
tions.   The  principal  expenses  are: 

1.  Salary  of  nurses  and  matrons. 

2.  Rent  of  station. 

3.  EquliHnent. 

4.  Supplies  (bottles,  ice,  printing,  etc.). 

5.  Loss  (m  sale  of  milk  (If  sold  at  less  than  cost). 

In  many  cities  the  use  of  public  schools  during  the  summer  solves  the  rent 
problem.  In  others,  rooms  In  settlements  and  church  houses  may  be  secured 
free  of  charge.  The  equipment  of  a  new  station  is  often  donated  or  paid  for  by 
si^eelal  subacriptlon. 
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Sane  oommunities  may  not  find  it  practicable  at  first  to  support 
stidons  of  this  type.  Less  expensive  forms  of  stations  are  the  two 
described  in  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  page  18.  Additional  informa- 
tion regarding  infant-welfare  stations  may  be  obtained  in  many 
States  from  the  State  departments  of  health.  The  publications  of 
the  American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality, 1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  be  of  assistance. 
A  balletin  to  be  published  by  tiiie  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
win  give  dd^ails  with  regard  to  this  work. 

PUBLIC-HBAXTH  OR  VISITING  NURSB8. 

In  many  communities  neither  form  of  infant-welfare  station  is 
practicable.  Here  the  greatest  good  for  the  babies,  for  the  older  chil- 
dren, and  for  everyone  in  the  community  can  be  obtained  from  visit- 
ing ot  public-health  nurses.  Such  nurses,  besides  the  instruction  and 
hdp  of  mothers  with  young  babies,  also  may  carry  on  prenatal  work, 
work  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  work  in  the  schools,  the 
organization  of  Little  Mothers'  and  Junior  Health  Leagues,  and  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  under  the  direction  of  their  private 
physicians.  In  many  communities  the  follow-up  work  of  Baby  Week 
may  be  the  organization  of  an  association  to  support  such  a  nurse. 
Such  associations  may  obtain  much  information  with  regard  to 
organization  and  cost  of  maintenance  from  the  Ked  Cross  Town  and 
Country  Nursing  Service,  1624  H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
axiety  will  recommend  nurses  who  have  special  training  in  nursing 
work  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities  and  will  affiliate  with 
local  organizations  carrying  on  this  work.  The  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  25  West  Forty-Fifth  Street,  New 
Tork  City,  will  also  cooperate  in  any  way  in  helping  local  organiza- 
tions to  plan  visiting-nurse  services  and  in  securing  visiting  nurses  or 
public-health  nurses.  The  Public  Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  612 
St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  information  with  regard  to 
the  problems  and  activities  of  public-health  nursing. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  6ISLS  IN  THE  CARE  OP  THE  BABT. 

In  some  cities  such  instruction  is  given  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  work;  in  others  it  frequently  takes  the  form  of  Little  Mothers' 
Leagues,  which  are  self-governing  organizations  of  the  girls  of  the 
higher  grades  in  the  schools.  The  girls  are  given  lectures  and  demon- 
strations by  physicians,  nurses,  or  teachers.  On  joining  they  receive  a 
certificate  and  often  a  badge  or  button.  In  at  least  97  cities  some  in- 
struction of  this  kind  is  reported.  Further  information  with  regard 
to  this  work  may  be  obtained  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  divi- 
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sions  of  child  hygiene  of  the  New  York  and  Kansas  State  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  and  from  the  Child  Federation,  Weightman  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Several  organizations  of  women  living  in  the  country  have  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  studying  the  problems  of  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  babies  and  children.  Much  may  be  hoped  from  such  clubs. 
In  time  many  of  these  may  be  able  to  employ  nurses.  New  Zealand  ^ 
has  developed  a  successful  type  of  rural  health  work  for  mothers  and 
infants  which  affords  suggestions  for  American  commimities. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BABY-WEEK  CAMPAIGN  NO.  2. 

The  fact  that  a  community  does  not  feel  ready  at  a  certain  time  to 
carry  out  a  somewhat  elaborate  baby- week  campaign  such  as  that  sug- 
gested in  the  foregoing  pa^es  need  not  prevent  its  taking  part  in  a 
general  or  nation-wide  Baby  Week.  Every  community,  including 
those  in  the  country,  may  carry  out  at  very  little  cost  a  simple  Baby 
Week  which  will  yet  accomplish  great  good  for  its  babies.  This  may 
be  done  by  choosing  from  the  various  activities  before  described  those 
which  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  carried  out,  and  by  devising  others 
of  this  sort.  Many  communities  may  find  it  unwise  perhaps  to  devote 
an  entire  week  to  the  campaign ;  every  community  could  give  one  or 
two  days.  Such  a  short  campaign  may  include  baby  Sunday,  witli 
one  day  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  public  schools,  informal  meetings, 
and  a  rally.  For  a  community  wishing  to  give  a  week  to  the  cam- 
paign but  to  carry  it  on  very  simply  the  following  program  might 
be  outlined : 

1.  A  campaign  of  neAvspai>er  publicity. 

2.  Collection  of  baby-welfare  information. 

3.  Baby  Sunday. 

4.  A  mass  meetmg. 

5.  Celebration  in  the  schools. 

6.  Message  to  women's  societies. 

7.  Message  to  fathers. 

8.  Follow-up  work  of  the  campaign. 

The  activities  may  be  divided,  if  it  seems  best,  into  separate  days, 
such  as  school  day,  fathers'  day,  women's-society  day;  other  days 
may  be  added  or  the  above  activities  may  be  spread  over  the  entire 
week. 

Some  communities  may  wish  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  above 
program,  one  or  more  other  features,  such  as  an  infant-welfare  ex- 
hibit, a  baby  health  conference,  etc.  Any  single  feature  may  be 
chosen  from  the  more  comprehensive  baby- week  campaigns  pre- 
viously outlined. 

»  See  New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  ChUdren,  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Uiiroau  publication   No.   7. 
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Id  carrying  out  a  program  such  as  the  above  the  sections  of  this 
bulletin  dealing  with  each  feature  (such  as  newspaper  publicity,  p. 
20,  "^  Baby  Sunday,"  p.  25,  etc.)  may  be  consulted. 

The  following  additicmal  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  those  carry- 
ing on  a  baby-week  campaign  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts : 

ORGANIZATION. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  to  be  successful  the  campaign  should 
be  a  community  celebration ;  that  the  help  and  cooperation  of  all 
oi^anizations  and  interests  in  the  community  should  be  gained. 

The  suggestion  for  the  organization  of  the  more  complete  baby- 
week  campaign  given  on  pages  13  to  18  may  be  followed  in  a  general 
way  bat  in  a  greatly  simplified  form. 

Any  organization  may  initiate  the  movement  for  Baby  Week. 
Such  an  oi^anization,  after  reaching  a  decision  to  b^n  the  movement, 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  organizations  which 
should  be  asked  to  cooperate  and  to  call  these  to  a  meeting  for  or* 
ganization.  On  page  13  are  given  suggestions  as  to  the  organizations 
which  in  a  town  of  average  size  should  be  included.  In  rural  com- 
munities the  campaign  may  be  one  either  of  the  county  as  a  whole, 
or  of  a  small  town  with  the  country  district  surrounding  it,  of  a 
township,  or  of  a  single  neighborhood  or  school.  In  other  words, 
any  group  of  people  living  in  the  country  may  organize  to  hold  a 
BsJ)y  Week.  In  a  county  campaign  the  efforts  should  be  made  to  ob- 
taiQ,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  organizations  in  the  county 
seat,  also  the  help  and  interest  of  all  of  the  county  officials,  the  farm- 
ers' organizations,  all  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  and  all  organiza- 
tions of  rural  women  and  the  rural  churches.  The  following  com- 
mittees will  probably  be  necessary :  A  general  or  honorary  commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, a  anall  executive  committee,  and  subcommittees  on 
publicity,  baby  Simday,  school  celebration,  women's  societies,  baby- 
welfare  information.  In  small  rural  districts  the  organization  may, 
of  course,  be  still  much  simpler  than  this.  Here  one  committee  may 
be  in  complete  charge,  or  each  subcommittee  named  above  may  be 
represented  by  only  one  or  two  people.  As  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign, if  any,  will  be  small,  the  task  of  gathering  funds  for  the  cam- 
paign may  be  left  to  the  executive  committee.  The  subjects  follow- 
ing are  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  preceding  pages  and  will  be 
found  under  similar  headings  in  the  table  of  contents. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY. 

Each  issue  of  each  newspaper  may  contain  stories  about  Baby 
Week,  articles  on  the  care  of  the  baby,  especially  in  summer,  on  the 
milk  supply,  and  on  conditions -affecting  babies  in  that  community. 
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On  application  the  Children's  Bureau  will  furnish  press  bulletins  on 
Baby  Week  and  on  the  care  of  the  baby  in  summer.  The  press  service 
of  many  State  boards  of  health  will  furnish  material  to  local  news- 
papers. Newspaper  syndicates,  syndicates  sending  out  material  in 
matrix  form,  and  **  ready-print "  companies  may  have  material  with 
definite  release  dates  on  these  subjects  which  they  are  ready  to  furnish 
to  editors.  Where  only  weekly  or  semiweekly  papers  are  issued,  the 
newspaper  publicity  may  begin  in  advance  of  Baby  Week,  as  nmy  be 
determined  after  conference  with  the  editor.  Newspapers  published 
at  the  county  seat  or  at  the  largest  near-by  city  are  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  giving  the  news  regarding  baby- week  plans  in  all  near-by 
country  neighborhoods  and  rural  schools. 

BABr-WELFARE  INrORMATION. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  that  the  figures  given  on  page  23 
should  be  compiled  for  the  community. 

BABY  SUNDAY. 

In  addition  to  sermons  on  infant  welfare  in  the  churches,  meetings 
in  Sunday  schoqls  and  of  men's  and  women's  church  societies  may  be 
held. 

MASS  MEETINGS  OR  RALLIBS. 

If  the  campaign  is  a  county  affair,  it  may  be  wise  to  hold  several 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATION. 

This  may  be  the  most  important  part  of  such  a  campaign.  At  this 
meeting  parents,  principals,  teachers,  nurses,  or  physicians  may  give 
short  talks  on  the  subject  of  the  baby;  children  may  read  composi- 
tions ;  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  may  give  demonstrations.  An  effort 
may  be  made  in  rural  communities  to  have  such  celebrations  in  the 
schools  combined  with  meetings  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  who 
are  invited  to  the  meetings.  The  school  celebration  may  be  held  in 
the  early  evening  and  mothers  and  fathers  invited.  The  message  to 
fathers  and  that  to  mothers,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, may  be  read  here.  Such  meetings  may  take  the  place  of 
rallies. 

MESSAGE  TO  WOMEN 's  SOCIETIES. 

All  women's  societies  which  hold  meetings  during  the  week  should 
be  asked  to  give  time  to  the  consideration  of  Baby  Week.  A  message 
to  women's  societies,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  conmiittee, 
dwelling  on  the  important  place  that  women's  organizations  have  in 
all  work  for  the  protection  of  babies,  should  be  sent  with  the  request 
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that  it  shotild  be  read,  at  the  meeting.     Informal  discussions  may  be 

held. 

MESSAGE  TO  FATHERS. 

An  especial  effort  may  be  made  to  bring  home  to  the  fathers  of  the 
community  their  place  in  protecting  its  babies*  This  may  take  the 
form  <ff  a  request — similar  to  that  sent  to  the  women's  societies — sent 
to  all  organizations  of  men  meeting  during  the  week,  accompanied  by 
a  ^Message  to  fathers.'^  Informal  discussions  and  talks  may  be 
planned. 

FOLX.OW-UP    WORK. 

The  follow-up  work  of  baby- week  campaigns  is  treated  on  page  43. 
Especial  consideration  is  given  on  page  47  to  such  follow-up  cam- 
paigns in  the  smaller  communities. 


REPORTS  ON  BABY-WEEK  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  with 
regard  to  the  baby-week  campaigns  carried  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  therefore  requests  each  baby-week  committee  at  the  close  of 
a  campaign  to  send  to  the  bureau  as  complete  an  account  as  possible 
of  the  campaign.  In  drawing  up  the  account  the  following  outline 
may  be  useful : 

1.  Name  of  city. 

2.  Organizations  cooperating  In  the  campaign. 

3.  Number  of  people  on  all  the  committees. 

4.  Outline  of  week's  program. 

5.  Total  expense. 

0.  Newspaper  publicity. 

7.  Was  a  baby  health  conference  held?    Number  of  babies  examineti? 

8.  Was  an  infant- welfare  exhibit  held?    Rentetl?    Borrowe<l?    Con- 

structed? 

9.  Number  of  meetings  and  talks. 

10.  Were  plays  used?    Titles?    Number  of  times  given?    Plnys  written 

locally? 

11.  Special  features. 

12.  Follow-up  work  planned. 

In  addition  the  bureau  will  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  printed 
matter  used  during  the  campaign.  On  request  the  bureau  will  send 
a  franked  envelope,  which  may  be  used  in  forwarding  the  material 
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APPENDIX. 


CARD  INCLOSED  WITH  PACKAGES  OF  CLOTHING  IN  NEW  YORK 

BABY  WEEK. 


Better  Babies. 

Better  Mothers. 

BettwCity. 

Light,  loose  clothing,  and  cool  spoof^e  baths  make  the  baby  comfortable 
on  hot  days. 

Mayor's  Baby  Week  Commission. 


SLIPS  ON  CARE  OF  BABY'S  BOTTLE. 

[From  New  York  City  Better  Baby  Week.] 


Care  of  Bottles. 
Aftec  using  bottles,  wash  with  cold  water,  then  clean  with  borax 
and  hot  water,  using  brush.     (One  teaspoonful  of  borax  to  one 
pint  of  water. ) 

Keep  dean  bottles  upside  down  upon  cli?an  shelf. 
Boil  bottles  before  using  again. 

Core  of  Nipples. 
After  using  rinse  with  cold  water,  then  turn  iiisi<lo  out  and  scrub 
well  with  brush  and  hot  water. 

Keep  them  in  a  cup  of  borax  water  between  feedings. 
Before  using,  always  rinse  them  in  boiling  water. 

bctteb  babocs.  better  mothers.  better  city. 

Mayor's  Baby  Weeic  Commission. 


NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES  ON  BABY  WEEK  USED  IN  VARIOUS  CTTIES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BETTER  BABY  WEEK. 

THIS  18  OUTING  DAY  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES  OF  THE  CITY — BABY  WEEK  ENDS 
OFFICIALLY  TO-DAY,  BUT  THE  GOOD  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  LAST 
TO8  ICANY  WEEKS — ^A  SPONTANEOUS  INTEREST  AND  DESIRE  TO  HEIP  THINGS 
ALONG  HAS  BEEN   SHOWN  BY  HUNDREDS  OF  PERSONS. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  Baby  Week,  but  it  isn't  the  last  day  of  the  Importance 
<rf  the  baby.  Baby  Week  has  done  to  New  York's  attitude  toward  babies  what 
*  ^wge,  active  firecracker  placed  under  the  chair  of  a  dozing  grandfather  might 
^  expected  to  do.  Not  that  New  York  hasn't  been  alive  right  along  to  the 
rights  of  the  baby,  but  the  poignancy  of  the  realization  has  heretofore  been 
<^t€red  among  certain  organizations  and  individuals.  Baby  Week  has  given 
^ery  individual  In  New  York  a  baby  consciousness  that  isn't  likely  to  slumber 
again  in  a  hurry. 
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This  last  day  is  outing  day  for  motliers  and  children,  and  pretty  nearly 
steamship  company  in  the  city  volunteered  craft  which  will  steam  over  river, 
bay,  and  ocean  all  day  long  with  burdens  of  babies. 

This  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  Mayor  Mitchel  is  to  receive  the  better  babies 
conmiittee  at  the  city  hall  and  will  tender  thein  the  thanks  of  the  city  for  the 
work  accomplished  during  Baby  Week. 

No  request  for  money  has  been  made  <luring  the  entire  week  of  the  baby 
campaign,  but  members  of  the  committee  say  that  a  little  money  has  come  in, 
nevertheless,  and,  better  than  money,  a  spontaneous  interest  and  desire  to  help 
things  along  has  been  sliown  by  hundreds  of  people.  The  telephone  in  the 
better  babies*  office  in  the  Municipal  Building  has  been  busied  all  week  by  men 
and  women  who  wanted  to  know,  "  How  can  I  help?  " 

Now  that  New  York  has  awakened  to  a  realization  of  its  babies,  there  are 
many  plans  on  foot  for  additional  baby  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  city  wlU 
appropriate  needed  money  for  activities  which  have  heretofore  been  held  up 
for  lack  of  funds.  Only  56  milk  stations  are  maintained  by  the  health  board, 
and  a  survey  of  the  birth  and  death  rate,  block  by  block,  shows  that  at  least  75 
are  needed.  Workers  among  the  mothers  of  children  have  found  that  many 
babies  die  because  of  ignorance  of  the  mother  in  regard  to  propw  care  of  her- 
self, and  nurses  regard  the  prenatal  work  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
necessary  factors  in  a  better  baby  campaign.  There  are  at  present,  however, 
only  6  nurses  doing  the  prenatal  work ;  40,  according  to  health  board  workers, 
would  be  none  too  many. 

We  want  every  mother  in  New  York  City  to  feel  that  she  can  come  to  the 
health  board  for  help  Just  as  freely  as  her  children  go  to  the  New  York  City 
Better  Baby  Week. 

To-day  is  Little  Mothers*  da}%  and  in  every  school  in  the  city  the  mayor's 
proclamation  to  the  school  children  will  be  read  and  the  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  classes  will  take  the  pledge  to  the  baby : 

I  pledge  to  be  a  baby's  friend 

And  everybody  tell; 

Clean  air,  clean  clothing,  and  clean  food 

He  needs  to  keep  him  well. 

It  is  a  particularly  proud  day  too  for  the  Little  Mothers  for  they  are  to  have 
special  exercises  in  a  score  or  more  of  public  schools.  Of  oourse  you  know 
who  the  little  mothers  are.  At  least  you  would  if  you  had  ever  tried  walking 
down  the  street  with  your  baby  dressed  all  wrong  or  if  you  had  carelessly  let 
him  have  a  lollipop  to  suck,  or  perhaps  a  baby  pacifier.  I  guarantee  that  yom 
wouldn't  go  five  steps  before  a  little  fury  would  stand  In  your  path  and  wltli 
blazing  eyes  and  imperious  meln  demand  that  you  take  off  those  tight  wrap- 
pings or  throw  away  that  pacifier. 

Special  lectures  are  given  each  year  near  the  close  of  the  school  to  these  Little 
Mothers  by  board  of  health  physicians  who  tell  them  just  how  to  dress  the  baby, 
how  to  bathe  baby,  how  to  feed  him,  and  all  the  many  other  ^ hows'*  which 
mean  a  l>etter  baby. 

PnTSBURGH  BABT  WEEK. 

PENNANTS  FLYING  FROM  MANY  HOMES  FEATUBK  BABY  WEEK — THOUSANnS  OF 
8TBEAMEBS  DISTRIBUTED  AMONG  HOMES  WHERE  ARE  LITTUB  ONES — BOY  SCOUTS 
ARE  ASSISTING — MILK  COMPANIES  SEND  OUT  BOOKLETS  OIVINO  ADVICE  ON  FEKD- 
INO  BABIES. 

The  second  day  of  Baby  Week,  13,005  attractive  and  appropriate  pennants 
were  distributed  this  morning  throughout  the  city  and  are  now  flying  from 
homes  where  there  are  little  ones  und^  1  year  of  age. 

To  almost  every  street  and  alley  in  the  city  squads  of  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  members  of  boys*  brigades,  und  club  women  went  this  morning  with  the 
pennants  and  messages  of  cheer  and  ins^uction. 

The  pennants  are  to  be  flown  from  the  homes  each  day  of  Baby  Week,  which 
ends  Saturday  with  the  registration  of  babies  for  the  improvement  contest. 

With  each  pennant  went  a  leaflet  giving  simple  instructions  and  hints  on  the 
proper  care  of  babies,  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  and  this  mes- 
sage: 

"  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  gives  you  this  flag  to  hang  from  your  window  fbr  a 
week  in  honor  of  your  baby.  The  flags  mean  that  all  Pittsburgh  Is  think! ag  and 
planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  babies.** 
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The  pennants,  or  flags,  are  attractive  little  affairs,  white,  with  blue  emblems, 
sbowlQg  a  healthy  baby  and  the  slogan :  *'  Save  the  Kiddies !  " 

To  make  more  complete  the  educational  campaign,  a  booklet  containing  helps 
on  the  conservation  of  infant  lives  was  distributed  this  morning  with  each  bottle 
of  milk  sent  out  by  the  various  milk  companies  of  the  city. 

Plans  have  been  about  completed  for  to-morrow,  which  will  be  known  as 
"brothers'  and  sisters'  day."  The  chief  feature  will  be  a  parade  of  hundreds  of 
••Little  Mothers,"  who,  as  volunteers,  have  done  great  work  in  saving  babies. 
An  outing  will  foUow  the  parade. 

CHICAGO  BABT  WEEK. 

BEING  A  BABY  IS   HAZAB]>OUS  BUBimBSS. 

In  the  Iroquois  fire  the  toll  was  600  lives.  The  Pelee  volcanic  eruption  cost 
40,000  lives.  When  the  Titanic  went  down  1,100  were  sacrificed.  Everyone 
kaows  these  facts.  They  are  so  big  that  they  strike  us  like  blows  which  we 
MTw  forget. 

Bnt— do  you  know  how  many  babies  die  in  Chicago  every  year? 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  Chicago  the  infant  mortality  is  greatest  t 

Do  you  know  how  the  big  cities  rank  in  the  care  of  their  babies? 

Have  you  read  how  the  whole  world  is  taking  up  the  conservation  of  babies? 

Here  are  some  facts:  During  1913,  7,691  babies  under  2  years  of  age  died 
In  OUcago.  The  health  department  estimates  that  80  per  cent  of  these  deaths 
were  preventable.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  babies  died  who 
might  have  grown  up  into  good  citizens.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
iohibitants  make  a  large-sized  town.  When  we  estimate  this  in  national  figures 
the  amount  makes  disasters  like  Pelee  and  Messina  shrink  into  insignificance. 
Out  of  every  five  deaths  in  the  United  States  last  year  one  was  a  baby  under 
1  year  old.  Unenforced  birth  registration  makes  comparative  statistics  diffi- 
cult   But  one-quarter  of  a  million  babies  under  1  year  died  last  year. 

CONSEBVATION. 

We  are  conserving  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  water  power.  What  are  we 
doing  to  conserve  human  life,  our  greatest  national  asset? 

Is  this  conservation  worth  while  to  us  as  a  State?  If  so,  let  us  work  for 
better  woman  and  child  legislation,  expert  laboratory  service.  State  traveling 
Infant-wetfare  exhibits. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  us  as  a  city?  If  so,  let  us  pass  and  enforce  ordinances 
for  dean  streets  and  alleys;  more  Infant-welfare  stations,  digqpensaries,  and 
hospitals ;  more  parks  and  playgrounds. 

BABT   WEEK. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  you  as  an  Individual?  Then  ally  yourself  with  the 
infaot-welfare  movement  before  April  19,  1914. 

EDUCATIONAL    PAMPHLETS    AND   LEAFLETS   ON   THE   CARE    OF 

THE  BABY. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  a : 

Care  of  the  Baby.     Public  Health  Reports,  Supplement  No.  10.     14-page 

leaflet 
Summer  Care  of  Infants.     Public  Health   Reports,   Supplement  No.   16. 
15-page  leaflet. 
Office  of  Home  Economics,  States  Relations  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Farmer's  Bulletin  on  meals  for  young  children. 

C3ii]dren*s  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  O. : 
Prenatal  Care.     A  bulletin  dealing  with  the  care  of  the  mother  during 

pregnancy.    d5  pp. 
Infant  Care.    A  bulletin  dedllng  with  the  care  of  babies  up  to  2  years  of 
age.   81  pp. 

According  to  the  roles  of  the  department  these  bulletins  can  not  be  sent  oat  In 
large  numbeni  tor  redistribution.    Small  numbers  of  each  can  be  sent  to  be  used  as 
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samples:  if  the.iiain<«  and  addresses  of  individuals  -wishing  these  bolletlBS  are 
Bent  to  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  dlrectljr  to 
the  address  given.  These  bulletins  can  be  nought  in  quantity  from  the  Supartn- 
tondent  of  Documents.    A  price  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

American  Meillcal  Association,  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction,   535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. : 
Save  the  Babies.    Pamphlet  No.  7;    Pamphlet  on  the  care  of  babies.     10  pp. 
Score  cards  for  use  In  baby  health  conferences. 

Baby  Health  Conferences.  Pamphlet  No.  5.    Description  of  the  methods  of 
holding  baby  health  conferences  according  to  the  score  card  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 
Anthropometric  table. 

Sample  copies  and  price  list  are  furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary  ; 
also  price  list  of  packages  made  up  with  the  number  of  each  of  the  publica- 
tions name<l  above,  necessary  for  baby  health  conferences  of  various  sizes. 
Requests  for  material  should  be  made  as  long  in  advance  as  i>osslble. 

American  Association  for   Study   and   Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,    1211 
Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
Motherhood.    6-page  leaflet  on  prenatal  care. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,   Department  of  Child   Helping,   130  East   Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City: 
The  Care  of  the  Baby.    6-page  leaflet. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City : 
Needlessly  Blind  for  Life.     4-page  leaflet  on  the  prevention  of  blindness 

from  babies'  sore  eyes. 
What  Women's  Clubs  and  Nursing  Organizations  Can  Do  to  Prevent  Blind- 
ness.   4-page  leaflet 
Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rulings  Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes. 

LETTER   FROM  THE  MAYOR  OF  INDIANAPOLIS  INDORSING   THE 

BABY- WEEK  CAMPAIGN. 

To  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis: 

A  large  number  of  publlc-splrlte<l  men  and  women  of  the  dty  have  arrai 
to  cooperate  with  the  department  of  public  health  and  other  or^nizations 
peclally  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  little  children  and  have  designated  tlie 
week  beginning  October  3  as  a  time  in  which  to  make  a  special  effort  to  interest 
all  citizens  in  doing  those  things  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
and  Influences  surrounding  the  little  children  of  the  city. 

I  therefore  ask  all  citizens  of  Indianapolis  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  arranging  for  this  Baby  Week,  and  I  direct  that  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  and  charities  of  the  city  shall  make  a  special  effort  to 
render  a  helpful  service  In  this  behalf. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  this  24th  day  of  September,  1915. 

(Signed)  J.  E.  Bell, 

Mayor, 

LETTER  FROM  THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  TO  THE  CLERGY 

OF  THE  CITY. 

City  of  New  York, 

Office  of  Mayor. 
To  the  clergy  of  New  York  City: 

The  week  of  June  20  to  26  has  been  set  apart  by  a  committee  of  citizens  co- 
operating with  the  health  department  as  a  week  for  considering  the  reeds  ot 
the  Infants  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  clergy  of  the  city  call  to 
the  attention  of  their  congregations  the  plans  of  the  committee  In  charge  of  this 
excellent  undertaking.  Their  purpose  Is  to  fix  the  attention,  especially  during 
this  week,  of  the  whole  city  on  the  proper  care  of  babies,  particularly  during  hot 
weather,  in  order  to  further  reduce  infant  mortality. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  program  seems  particularly 
fitting  for  the  churches'  support.  Much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
few  years  In  the  saving  and  protecting  of  child  life  In  New  York.    In  order  that 
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we  may  progresK  sUU  further  in  reducing  Infant  mortality  ami  prmuotiuf;  the 
welfare  of  the  rtiildren  of  the  city,  we  must  have  the  active  cooperation  of  all 
ddzeiLs  and  especially  of  the  religious  and  civic  organizations/ which  have  so 
much  concern  for  the  city's  welfare.  I  ask,  therefore,  that  you  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  congregations,  urging  their  cooperation  with  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

(Signe<1)  John  Pukhoy  MrrcHEL, 

Mayor, 
JrxK  17,  1»14. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  ORCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  ON  INFANT 
MORTALITY  AND  BABY  WEEK,  FOR  USE  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  SERMONS  AND  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATE. 

What  is  an  infant  mortality  rate?  The  terms  **  infant  mortality  rate  "  or 
**baby  death  rate"  mean  the  relation  between  the  nuinl)er  of  babies  under  1 
jear  of  age  who  die  in  one  calendar  year  to  the  number  of  babies  born  alive 
during  that  year.  This  is  usually  expressecl  as  the  number  of  deaths  of  babies 
which  occur  for  1,000  live  births. 

Each  country,  each  city  or  town,  and  each  rural  community  f^houhl  know  first 
of  all  what  its  infant  death  rate  is  and  then  should  do  its  utmost  to  lower  this 
rate  by  all  methods  that  have  provetl  successful  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  the  United  States?  On  account  of  the 
iDcomplete  birth  registration  of  this  country  the  mortality  rate  can  only  be  esti- 
mated. The  Census  Bureau  estimated  in  1911  that  124  deaths  of  babies  oc- 
tarred  for  1,000  live  births  (this  being  the  rate  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
koovm  as  the  registration  area).  The  estimate  has  been  made  that  about 
30D.OOO  babies  die  yearly  in  this  country.  About  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  occuring 
•aril  year  at  all  ages  are  of  children  under  1  year. 

How  does  the  infant  death  rate  of  other  ix>untrles  compare  with  that  of  this 
country? 

Deaths  of  infants  under  t  year  of  age  per  1,000  lire  births  in  foreiffn  countries,^ 
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1  Ooiiipflod  from  statistics  oontabiod  in  the  Seventy-Afth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of 
BirthsTDeaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Walet;,  1912. 


"  The  same  conditions  which  cause  the  death  of  13  out  of  every  100  babies 
bom  throughout  the  civilized  world  leave  more  or  less  permanent  stamps  on 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  as  many  more  babies  who  somehow  manage  to  crawl 
over  the  infant  dead  line,  many  of  whom  will  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
tlie  next  generation.  The  problem  of  infant  mortality,  therefore,  is  far  more 
than  one  of  decreasing  the  number  of  infant  deaths.  Its  scope  is  world  wide, 
and  on  Its  partial  solution  at  least  depends  the  welfare  of  posterity.  The  call 
for  action  on  such  a  problem  may  fairly  be  called  urgent.'*— E.  B.  Phelps. 
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**  It  was  formerly  belieyed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  amoDK  children  who  had 
not  reached  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birth  was  a  wise  dispensation  of 
nature,  intended  to  prevent  children  with  wealL  constitutions  becoming  too 
plentiful.  To-day  we  know  that  a  great  infant  mortality  is  a  national  disaster — 
on  the  one  hand  l)ecause  numerous  economic  values  are  created  without  purpose 
and  prematurely  destroyed,  and  on  the  other  because  the  causes  of  the  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  affect  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  other  infants  and 
wetiken  tJu?  strength  of  the  nation  in  its  next  generation." — Prof.  Dietrich. 

CAUSES  OF  A  HIGH  INFANT  MORTALITT  RATE. 

*'  The  fundamental  causes  of  infantile  mortality  are  mainly  the  result  of 
three  conditions — poverty,  ignorance,  and  neglect" — Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt. 

A  8tudy  of  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  conditions  to  infant  mortality 
i3  now  being  made  by  the  United  States  Children*s  Bureau.  Reports  of  the 
findings  of  this  inquiry  in  a  steel-manufacturing  town  and  in  a  residential  suburb 
have  already  been  published  and  show  a  coincidence  of  underpaid  fathers,  over- 
worked and  ignorant  mothers,  and  those  hazards  to  the  life  of  the  offspring  which 
Individual  parents  can  not  avoid  or  control  because  they  must  be  remedied  by 
community  action.  The  introduction  to  one  of  these  reports  says:  "All  this 
points  toward  the  imperative  need  of  ascertaining  a  standard  of  life  for  the 
American  family,  a  standard  which  must  rest  upon  such  betterment  of  conditions 
of  work  and  pay  as  will  permit  parents  to  safeguard  infants  within  the  house- 
hold." 

There  are  three  groups  of  diseases  which  together  cause  about  three-fourths 
of  ull  tlie  deaths  among  babies.    These  three  groups  are: 

1.  Digestive  diseases,  which  cause  most  of  the  deaths  of  babies  in  summer. 
Bottle-fe<l  babies  are  most  often  affected. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Diseuses  due  to  conditions  affecting  the  child  before  or  at  birth. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  these  are: 

1.  Of  the  digestive  diseases:  Lack  of  breast  feeding;  improper  feeding;  Im- 
pure milk;  carelessness  of  mothers;  hot  weather;  overcrowding,  bad  housing, 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

2.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs :  Infections,  bad  air. 

3.  Of  the  diseases  due  -to  conditions  affecting  the  child  before  birth :  Sickness 
in  tlie  parents,  overwork  of  the  mother,  improper  care  before  or  at  birth. 

"  Because  the  United  States  differs  from  other  civilized  countries  in  having  no 
general  system  of  birth  registration  it  Is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  our 
proportionate  loss,  but  we  have  the  estimate  of  the  Census  Bureau  that  our 
actual  loss  last  year  was  about  300,000  babies  under  1  year  of  age,  of  whom  at 
least  half  would  now  be  living  had  we,  as  Individuals  and  communities,  applied 
those  measures  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which  are  known  and  available. 
Here  is  a  vast  and  unmea.sured  loss  of  infant  life  due  solely  to  individual  and 
civic  neglect.  The  economic  and  industrial  significance  of  such  a  loss  in  the 
general  scheme  of  social  well-being  is  beginning  to  be  realized.  It  was  once 
thought  that  a  high  infant  death  rate  indicatetl  a  greater  degree  of  vigor  In 
the  survivors.  Now  it  Is  agreed  that  the  conditions  which  destroy  so  many  of 
tlie  youngest  lives  of  the  community  must  also  result  in  crippling  and  maiming 
many  otliers  and  must  react  unfavorably  upon  the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
nninity." — First  Annual  Report  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

"  Infant  mortality  is  tlie  most  sensitive  index  we  possess  of  social  welfare 
and  of  sanitary  administration." — Sir  Arthur  Newsholma 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  A  HIGH  INFANT  MORTALITT  RATE. 

We  are  told  that  about  one-half  of  the  deaths  of  babies  under  1  year  may  be 
prevented.     How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

PART  PLAYKD  BY  THE   PARENTS   IN   PREVENTION. 

1.  TntelHgent  care  by  the  mother, — BJvery  mother  has  a  right  to  know  the 
facts  wliich  science  has  made  certain  as  to  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
tect babies  from  sickness  and  death. 

'*  Olve  me  intelligent  motherhood  and  good  prenatal  conditions,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  natloii.*'^rohn  Burns. 
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•*  In  the  education  of  the  mother  In  the  care  of  herself  and  her  baby  we  have 
the  strongest  weapon  for  fighting  infant  mortality." — New  York  Milk  Cora- 
mlttee's  Report 

2.  Prenatal  care  of  the  mothers, — ^The  great  group  of  deaths  of  babies  from 
causes  acting  before  or  at  birth  can  only  be  prevented  by  intelligent  care  by 
the  mother  of  herself  before  birth;  protection  of  tlie  mother  by  her  husband 
from  overwork ;  skillful  care  at  the  time  of  confinement ;  health  of  both  parents. 

PABT    PLAYED   BY   THE    COMMUNITY. 

1-  Infant-welfare  work, — ^**  CJommunity  action  can  remedy  many  conditions 
dangerons  to  the  lives  of  infants.  The  purity  of  the  water,  the  milk,  and  the 
food  snpply ;  the  cleanliness  of  streets  and  alleys ;  the  disposal  of  waste — all 
Oiese  are  within  the  control  of  the  community.  But  the  public  responsibility 
does  not  end  merely  in  remedying  physical  conditions.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  nmnicipallties  to  accept  responsibility  for  furnishing 
information  and  instruction  to  its  citizens  through  instructive  visiting  nurses, 
haby- welfare  and  consultation  stations,  and  the  distribution  of  literature  for 
the  guidance  of  others.  Work  for  infant  welfare  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  philanthropy  or  an  expression  of  good  will.  It  is  a  profoundly 
hnportant  public  concern  which  tests  the  public  spirit  and  the  democracy  of  a 
commnnity.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  sign  of  the  modernness  of  a  city's 
administration  than  the  proportion  of  its  income  which  is  assigned  to  the  pro- 
tection of  infancy  and  childhood,  though  it  is  fair  to  remind  ourselves  that  a 
larj^e  amount  of  Invaluable  volunteer  work  Is  going  on  In  many  cities  whose 
budgets  show  no  item  for  this  purpose.  But  whether  by  public  or  private 
effort  the  community  increasingly  accepts  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
Iwalth fulness  of  individual  dwelling  places  and  their  fitness  for  the  rearing 
of  children.*' — Second  Annual  Report,  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 

The  instruction  of  mothers  through  infant-welfare  or  milk  stations  and 
visiting  nurses  is  the  most  important  immediate  work  for  the  prevention  of 
Infant  mortality. 

•*  Infant- welfare  stations  afford  an  opportunity  to  give  poor  mothers  the 
|)enefit  of  personal  advice  by  experts  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants. 
WTiereTer  these  have  been  in  successful  operation  the  infant  mortality  has 
been  materially  reduced.  At  these  centers  the  mother  receives  Instruction  in 
the  care  and  feeding  of  her  child,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  necessity 
for  breast  feeding  is  emphasized  and,  where  this  is  impossible,  the  nurse  on 
her  visits  to  the  home  teaches  the  mother  how  to  prepare  the  feedings.  The 
importance  of  clean  pasteurized  milk  is  demonstrated  and  at  many  stations 
such  milk  Is  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost.  Germany  now  has  555  infant- 
welfare  stations  in  345  different  localities;  England  has  over  200,  and  there 
were  before  the  war  77  In  Belgium.  In  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  there  were  in  1913  only  32  such  stations  in  12  different 
localities.  The  public-health  commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  which 
drafted  the  present  public-health  law,  recommended  that  'each  city  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  10,000  and  having  an  industrial  population  should  have 
one  infant-welfare  station,  and  larger  cities  with  an  Industrial  population 
Aould  have  one  such  station  for  approximately  each  20,000  inhabitants.* " — 
Circular  of  the  Ne\*'  York  State  Department  of  Health,  1915. 

2.  Public-health  or  visitittff  nurses. — Where  communities  can  not  afford  to  sup- 
port Infant- welfare  stations  even  during  the  summer  months  help  given  to  the 
mothers  In  their  homes  by  visiting  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  the  family 
physician,  does  much  good. 

Little  Mothers'  Leagues  are  associations  of  girls  In  the  upper  grades  of 
schools  to  whom  instruction  is  given  in  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  babies. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

3w  Improvement  of  the  milk  supply, — Each  community  should  make  certain 
tlmt  the  milk  provided  for  its  babies  is  pure.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
appropriation  of  sufficient  money  to  insure  a  proper  inspection  of  the  milk 

siupply. 

4.  Sanitary  conditions, — Overcrowding,  insanitary  houses  and  streets,  bad 
water,  bad  sewerage,  are  potent  factors  In  causing  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 
The  community  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  its  babies  from  these  dangers. 
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BABT  WEEK. 

A  Baby  Week  is  a  campaign  witli  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  To  give  the  motliers 
and  fathers  of  a  community  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  most  important 
facts  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  baby.  (2)  To  brin^home  to  the  community 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  regarding  the  needless  deaths  of  its  babies  and  a 
realization  of  the  ways  in  which  it  must  protect  them. 

A  Baby  Week  should  be  a  community  campaign;  each  person  in  tlie  c<mi- 
munity  should  feel  that  he  or  she  has  a  part  in  it 

A  Baby  Week  should  not  be  a  temporary  flurry  and  excitement,  but  should 
lead  to  permanent  work  for  the  babies. 

Chicago  held  the  first  Baby  Week,  April  19  to  25,  1914;  New  York  City  the 
second,  June  20  to  26,  1914.  This  year  they  have  been  followed  by  Pitts- 
burgh, Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Staten  Island,  Yonkers,  Indianapolis,  Topeka, 
and  many  other  cities. 

LETTER  TO  FATHERS. 

[Adapted  from  message  sent  out  daring  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week.] 

Tradition  has,  in  the  past,  left  all  the  care  of  the  baby  to  the  motlier.  The 
conditions  of  our  present-day  society  require  that,  in  addition  to  proviiUng 
food,  shelter,  and  other  material  things,  the  father  must  share  with  the 
mother  the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  his  baby. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  that  he  should  understand  or  do : 

He  should  understand  the  Importance  of  prospective  mothers  having  good 
care  and  advice  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  so  as  to  Insure  the  health  of 
the  mother  and  protect  the  coming  baby. 

He  should  see  that  the  mother  has  adequate  care  during  and  after  the 
birth  of  the  baby,  so  that  the  mother's  health  may  be  continued  or  restore<l 
as  quickly  as  possible,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  that  she  may  be  oble  to 
give  proper  care  to  the  baby. 

He  should  know  the  Importance  of  the  mother  nursing  her  baby.  Breast- 
fed babies  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  living  and  becoming  strong,  health^' 
children  than  have  bottle-fed  babies.  This  Is  so  Important  that  anything  that 
would  alter  or  lessen  the  mother's  milk  supply,  such  as  overwork,  excitement, 
shock,  or  worry,  should  be  avoided. 

If,  after  every  effort  Is  made,  the  mother's  milk  supply  Is  not  iule<iuate.  tlie 
father  should  know  that  clean,  fresh  cows'  milk  Is  the  best  substitute,  imd 
should  see  that  the  baby  gets  such  milk  and  tliat  the  mother  has  the  advice  of 
the  doctor  on  Its  preparation. 

He  should  know  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  Infant  deatlis  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  digestive  disturbance  brought  on  chiefly  by  faulty  feeding. 

He  should  know  that  soothing  sirups  are  dangerous,  that  pacifiers  are  both 
needless  and  injurious,  that  the  baby  needs  rest  and  regular  hours  of  sleeping, 
and  should  not  be  kept  up  late  nor  handled  too  much. 

He  should  know  the  importance  of  good  surroundings  to  the  baby.  Tlie 
baby  needs  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  much  as  any  plant.  Like  a  plant,  the  baby 
will  droop  and  die  If  kept  In  a  dark,  close  room,  deprived  of  nature's  best 
iiealt^  tonics — fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Cleanliness  In  and  about  the  home  Is  even  more  Important  to  the  baby  than 
to  the  adult.  Baby  can  not  protect  Itself  against  dust,  dirt,  and  flies.  File;? 
bred  In  the  open  garbage  can  or  In  the  rubbish  heap  In  the  yard  may  carry 
germs  to  the  baby's  mouth  or  milk  and  cause  diarrhea  or  other  diseases. 

The  father  should  not  fall  to  have  his  baby's  birth  reglsteretl  at  the  health 
department  A  certificate  of  birth  will  be  necessary  for  school  attendance, 
going  to  work.  Inheritance,  and  citizenship. 

Lastly,  every  father  should  know  of  and  take  an  active  part  In  promoting  con- 
ditions In  our  city  which  will  give  every  baby  a  better  chance.  Some  of  these 
things  are  better  industrial  conditions,  better  housing.  Improved  municipal  sani- 
tation, improved  milk  supply,  milk  stations,  and  visiting  nurses,  settlements, 
nurseries,  and  other  agencies  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  infant 
life.    He  should  know  what  his  own  health  department  Is  doing. 
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PLAYS  «)R  CHILDREN. 

ON  BABT  WELFARE. 

(By  6.  W.  P.  Bai&d.  Univerbtty  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week.  Publistaod 
ii  the  Jotimal  of  the  Outdoor  Life*  November,  1915,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

The  Theft  of  Thistledown. 
The  Narrow  Door. 

Plays  may  be  produced  if  the  author  is  notified  in  advance  ami  is  sent  a  copy 
of  the  program* 

ON  VARIOUS   SUBJECTS. 

(By  Hbstbb  D.  Jenkins^  bureaa  of  charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Mother  Gooee  Up  to  Date  (Health). 
Jadith  and  Ariel  (Fresh  air). 
Oar  Friends  the  Foods  (Food). 
In  a  Tenement  (Tenements). 
Killing  Giants  (Juvenile  court). 

TRAVELING  EXHIBITS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES  ON  INFANT  AND 
PRENATAL  CARE,  INFANT  WELFARE,  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSES. 

Materia]  In  many  cases  is  loaned  free  if  transportation  is  paid.  In  some  cases 
a  oBall  rental  fee  is  asked  in  addition.  In  most  cases  the  condition  is  made  that 
broken  lantern  slides  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  borrower.  Further  information 
my  be  obtained  from  the  secretaries  ot  the  organizations.  Applications  for 
exhibit  material  and  lantern  slides  should  be  made  as  long  as  possible  in 
adranca 

UNITED  STATES  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Lahtem  slides. — ^Two  thousand  views  dealing  with  various  public-health  prob- 
i«B8;  80  .slides  on  the  subject  of  milk. 

CHILDRENnS  BUREAU,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.  WASH- 
INGTON. D.  C. 

Exhibit  inateriaL — Twelve  wall  charts  on  infant  welfare  mounted  on  linen ;  20 
by  40  inches.     Sent  under  frank. 

Lantern  slides, — Set  of  50  lantern  slides  on  infant  care,  each  slide  having  an 
appropriate  label  of  explanation ;  no  outline  for  lecture.    Sent  under  frank. 

OFFICE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINCTTON,  D.  C 

Colored  food  and  diet  charts,  useful  in  exhibits  on  the  subject  of  foo<l  for 
yoQDg  children.  To  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTAUTY, 

1211  CATHEDRAL  STREET,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Exhibit  material. — Scope :  Illustrates  causes  and  extent  of  baby  sickness  and 
death ;  how  to  keep  the  baby  well ;  right  food  for  the  baby ;  baby  life-saving 
stations."  (IVmtents:  35  panels;  5  single  Introductory  panels;  6  cabinet  screens, 
each  of  which  holds  5  panels ;  no  wall  attachments.  Space  required :  80  linear 
feet;  4  feet  from  wall  to  exhibit;  walls  must  be  at  least  10  feet  high.  Weight: 
1,550  pounds ;  packed  In  8  boxes ;  usually  shlppe<l  by  freight. 

iMHtem  slides. — CJoUection  of  50  slides,  based  on  traveling  exhibit,  accom- 
panied by  brief  descriptive  statement. 

NATIONAL  CHILD-WELFARE  EXHIBIT  ASSOCIATION.  30  EAST  F0RTY-SE(X>ND 

STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Exhibit  material. — Four  exhibit' sections  dealing  with  infant  care,  each  section 
*^<Mnpo9ed  of  5  panels,-  3  by  6  feet.  When  packe<l  ready  for  transportation 
«mA  section  weighs  about  240  pounds. 
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NATIONAL    COMMITTBB    FOR   THE    PRBVBNTION    OP   BLINDNESS*   EOOM   Sit,   IM 

EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Exhibit  material, — ^Two  sizes  of  exhibits  on  babies*  sore  eyes :  Large  exhibit, 
5  panels,  34  by  68  inches,  standard  raising  the  exhibit  2  feet  from  the  floor; 
wall  space  required,  14  feet  2  inches  long,  7  feet  2  inches  high;  weight,  ready 
for  shipment,  230  pounds.  Small  exhibit,  5  panels,  each  18  by  40  inches; 
wall  space  required,  7  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  4  inclies ;  weight,  ready  for  ship- 
ment, 20  pounds. 

Lantern  slides, — Seventy-seven  on  babies'  sore  eyes ;  outline  for  a  lecture  or 
a  complete  lecture  supplied,  according  to  request 

RUSSELL  SAGE   POVNDATION.   DEPARTMENT   OF  CHILD   HELPING*  Ut   BAST 

TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Exhibit  inaterial, — Ten  panels  3  by  6  feet  on  infant  care;  weight  ready  for 
transportation,  two  cases,  each  225  pounds. 
Lantern  slides. — Sixteen  lantern  slides  on  visiting  nursing. 

PUBUC  HEALTH  NURSE  QUARTERLY,  tU  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE  NORTHEAST, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Lantern  slides, — ^Fifty  lantern  slides  on  public  health  nursing;  descriptive 
lecture  accompanies  the  slides. 

RED  CROSS  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  NURSING  SERVICE,  ltt4  H  STREET,  WASH- 

IN6TON»  D.  a 

Exhibit  material, — ^Thirteen  panels,  2  by  21  feet,  descriptive  of  the  activities 
of  the  visiting  nurse  in  rural  communities  and  small  towns ;  2  panels  on  infant- 
welfare  work;  to  be  hung  in  tiers  of  three;  requires  13  by  6  feet  wall  space; 
exhibit  of  6  cabinets,  eacli  8  feet  6  inches  by  34  inches  by  10  inches ;  one  cabinet 
on  infant- welfare  work ;  weight  ready  for  shipment,  1,200  pounds. 

Lantern  slides, — Fifteen  to  20  on  the  same  subject. 

Motion-picture  film  on  the  subject  of  the  wortc  of  the  visiting  nurse  In  rural 
communities  and  small  towns. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH  AND  PUBUC  INSTRUC- 
TION, SSS  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cartoons  on  infant  welfare  and  public  health  available  tor  exhibits;  cuts  of 
the  same. 

TITLES  OF  PANELS  IN  SEVERAL  INFANT-WELFARE  EXHIBITS. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

Baby's  Rights. 

Care  Before  Birth. 

Nursing  the  Baby. 

Mother's  Milk. 

What  Mother's  Milk  Did  for  This  Baby. 

Artificial  Food. 

Baby  Needs  Air. 

Colds  and  Pneumonia. 

Baby's  Foes. 

When  Mother  Works. 

Low  Wages. 

Mothers'  Pensions. 

In  the  Same  Town. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTBIENT  OP  HEALTH. 

The  Necessity  of  Healthy  Parents. 

Birth  Registration — Importance  of  birth  certificates. 

Birth  Registration — Proof  of  age  required  by  civil  service  and  some  employers. 

Infant  Mortality — Electric  flash  light  going  out  every  time  a  baby  dies  In  the 

civilized  worUL 
Necessity  of  Breast  Feeding. 
Health  Creed  for  a  Well  Baby. 
Pasteurized  Milk. 
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Ore  of  MUk  in  the  Home. 

Dangerooa  Soothing  Sirups. 

DangCTous  Foods. 

Fresh  Air  for  the  Baby. 

Where  Babies  Die  (housing  conditions). 

The  Fly  Pest 

TacdnatioD — Prevention  of  blindness  in  babies. 

Common  Ck>1d8 — ^Wliat  they  may  lead  to. 

How  Colds  are  "  Caught" 

How  to  Handle  the  Baby. 

Bathing  the  Baby. 

Education  of  the  Mother  Will  Reduce  the  Infant  Death  Rate  in  Your  City. 

Infant  Welfare  Stations — ^Their  ralue. 

PITTSBURGH  BABY  WEEK  EXHIBIT. 

FrefMtal  care: 

How  to  Save  the  Babies. 

Care  Before  Birth. 

The  Working  Mother. 

Why  the  Baby  Died. 

Father  Pitt  Offers  the  Mothers  Advice  and  Help  In  Oaring  for  the  Babies. 
Birth: 

Babies'  Sore  Eyes. 

Prevent  Sore  Eyes. 

Regulation  of  Mid  wives. 

Baby's  Righta 
Feedimg: 

Why  Baby  Should  Be  Nursed. 

Mother's  Milk. 

Nursing  the  Baby. 

\^Tiat  a  Patent  Food  Did  for  This  Baby. 

Artificial  Food. 
MUk: 

Dangerous  Milk. 

Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection. 

Certified  Milk— What  it  is. 

Certified  Milk — Method  of  supervision. 
Care  of  mother  and  baby: 

Causes  of  Baby  Deaths. 

Catching  Diseases. 

Measles  and  Whooping  Cough. 

Light  and  Air. 

FUes. 
Saving  babies: 

Baby  Welfare  Week. 

Little  Mothers. 

Work  of  Nurse. 

The  Nursing  Bottle. 

Happy  Babies. 

RUSSELL  aAGE  FOUNDATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  HELPING. 

AU  Births  Should  be  Registered. 

Oar  Country's  Faulty  Riecords. 

A  Baby  Dies  in  the  United  States  EveiT  Time  This  Star  Fades. 

Baby's  Pilgrim's  Progress  Through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

How  to  Save  Babies. 

The  Beginning  of  Life. 

Mother's  Milk. 

What  Mother's  Milk  Did  for  These  Babies. 

What  a  Patent  Food  Did  for  These  Babies. 

Artificial  Feeding. 

Feeding  the  Baby. 

Flies  are  Carriers  of  Disease. 

Oolds. 

Whooping  Cough. 

Measles, 
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UST  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EXHIBIT  ON  III 
OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU.  PAI 

CLOtHlNG  FOB  Tl 

Hot-iceathcr  cottume. — Cotton  band  «nd  t 
Winter  co*(un(«. — Shirt,  <llaper,  band,  st 
irown  and  wrapper. 

Two  dolte  lireaseU  in  these  costumes. 


Homemade  crib  for  young  60  bi*.— Clothes 
imittress  t-over,  rubber  HheetlnR,  sheets.  Wan 
tllustrateil  In  Infant  Care,  United  States 
8,  page  12. 

Crib  for  ohler  bahy. — Iron  crib  with  higli 
mosquito  Qettloe  to  cover  bed. 

BATHING  ABBANC 

A  wftshnlilp  "  hospital  "  doll,  which  may  li 
loK  the  baby's  bath,  low  table  and  chair,  bat 
thermometer,  towelH  and  wash  cloths,  hath 
vawllne,  talcum  powder,  boric  acid,  absorbei 

OBJECTS  NEEDED  POR  PRBPARAT 

rortable  gas  stove,  two  bnmers  (electric  : 
(8  ouncea — cylindrical),  nipples,  covered  rI 
bnisb,  graduated  measuring  glass,  two  quar 
spoon  for  stirring,  pall  or  kettle  for  pasteu 
<for  home  paateurlzers  and  use,  see  InCar 
double  boiler  for  cooking  cereals. 

SCALES  POR  WEIGE 


PLAYPEN  POR  OLDJ 

For  description,  see  Infaut  Core,  page  24. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  WHICH  BL 

Homemade  icebox.     (Sec  Infant  Care,  p.  '. 

Honiemade  flreles.s  cooker.  (See  Clrcul 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Homemade  Iceless  refrigerator.  (See  Clp 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

HOMES  OP  DO  CARE  AND  DO! 

An  Interesting  feature  of  an  exhibit  \»  th 
or  good  and  bud  nurseries,  whicb  reproduci 
town  where  the  exhibit  Is  held. 

Two  rooms,  approximately  8  to  10  feet  sqi 
to  represent  two  contrasting  kitchens  or  ni 
similar,  but  while  that  belonging  to  Mrs.  D< 
other,  belonging  to  Ura.  Don't  Care,  Is  cnrel 
not  iidvl^ble,  however,  to  make  the  contnist 


Neat  and  clean  wail  )i:i)ier. 

Windows  8creene<l. 

No  flies. 

Milk  covered. 

Glean  sto\t 

Dust  cloths,  etc. 


Baby-week  campaigns.  Approximate  situation  of  communities  whldi 
took  part  in  the  nation-wide  baby-week  campaign,  1916.  Seports 
have  been  received  from  a  few  additional  communities  since  the  map 
was  prepared. 
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U.  S.  Departb£ent  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WasJdngtoTk^  Jcmuary  13, 1917. 

Snt:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
baUetin  entitled  "  Baby- Week  Campaigns,"  which  was  first  published 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1915. 

Put  I  gives  an  account  of  the  nation-wide  baby- week  campaign 
of  1916,  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  Greneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  with  descriptions  of  cer- 
tain typical  campaigns  and  of  features  which  proved  of  special 
Talne.  Part  II  gives  in  outline  form  detailed  practical  suggestions 
for  planning  and  carrying  out  baby- week  campaigns. 

The  bulletin  contains  also  an  appendix,  with  a  list  of  exhibit  ma- 
terial and  educational  pamphlets  supplied  by  various  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  by  national  organizations.  It  includes  a  circular 
of  information  about  infant  mortality  and  the  text  of  a  few  leaflets. 
It  also  gives  a  list  of  plays  and  certain  other  material  which  has  been 
used  in  baby  weeks  in  various  localities. 

The  history  of  the  celebration  of  1916  shows  a  remarkable  degree 
of  public-spirited  cooperation,  in  which  officials,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  joined.  Each  community  paid  for  its  own  ob- 
servance. The  total  expenditure  was  small,  and  some  of  the  best 
celebrations  cost  only  a  few  dollars.  The  bureau  is  already  in  receipt 
of  much  information  showing  permanent  work  for  child  welfare  re- 
salting  from  these  celebrations. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Grace 
L.  Meigs.  The  new  material  has  been  compiled  by  Mrs.  Constance 
Leupp  Todd,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Anna  Rochester  and  Mrs. 
Etta  B.  Goodwin. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JuijA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Lc^ar. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

Baby  week  was  inaugurated  by  Chicago  in  1914,  and  a  second  baby 
week  was  celebrated  by  New  York  City  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
Following  their  lead,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  Topeka,  Grand 
Bapids,  and  a  few  other  cities  held  similar  celebrations,  consisting 
of  a  week  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  babies.  Lectures,  exhibits, 
baby-health  conferences  and  contests,  school  programs,  parades, 
plays,  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter on  the  care  of  the  baby,  newspaper  publicity,  and  other  expedients 
were  used  to  concentrate  attention  for  seven  days  on  the  baby's 
needs,  with  an  emphasis  calculated  to  inspire  a  popular  response  and 
result  in  permanent  work  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and 
for  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  babies  and 
young  children. 

Frepaxation  for  the  nation-wide  baby  week. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  Children's  Bureau  announced  their  purpose  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting a  nation-wide  baby  week  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
March  4  to  11  was  suggested  as  the  date,  but  it  was  made  plain  that 
a  baby  week  at  any  other  period  would  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
nation-wide  campaign. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  gave  public  indorse- 
ment to  the  plan ;  many  governors  and  mayors  issued  proclamations 
on  the  subject. 

The  Greneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  urged  all  appropriate  national.  State,  and  local  organizations 
and  all  individuals  interested  in  infant  welfare  to  participate.  From 
the  general  federation  the  message  was  carried  to  the  officers  of  the 
State  federations.  Through  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  Magazine,  through  the  publicity  department  of  the  federa- 
tion, through  press  material  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  and 
through  the  active  interest  of  numerous  periodicals  and  news  bureaus 
the  baby-week  idea  not  only  reached  the  more  than  2,000,000  women 
identified  with  the  general  and  State  federations  of  women's  clubs 
but  received  wide  publicity  throughout  the  country. 
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Interest  in  the  movement  led  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice to  devote  a  generous  amount  of  space  in  one  issue  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Record  to  an  appeal  to  "  project  women  "  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  federation.  The  plans  adapted  themselves  well  to  the  policy 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  urging  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  to  use  every  occasion  to  work  for  the  preservation  of 
infant  lives.  The  Public  Health  Service  was  one  of  the  largest  ccm- 
tributors  of  material  on  the  care  of  the  baby  for  distribution  in  com- 
munities in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Office  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prepared  a  special  bulletin  on 
Food  for  Yoimg  Children,  which  was  widely  circulated.  The 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  A^ociations 
cooperated  actively  in  State  and  local  campaigns.  Many  other  na- 
tional organizations  responded  and  took  means  to  interest  local 
branches.  Secretaries  and  members  of  State  boards  or  departments 
of  health  and  State  registrars  of  vital  statistics  approved  the  plan 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Extension  divisions  of 
State  imiversities  and  agricultural  colleges  gave  great  assistance. 
Child-welfare  organizations,  visiting-nurse  associations,  churches, 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  civic  bodies,  magazines  and  newspapers, 
department  stores  and  other  commercial  organizations,  and  a  score 
of  other  agencies  helped. 

Extent  of  the  celebration. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  cooperation  several  thonsaiMl  Amer- 
ican cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  organized  and  celebrated 
baby  weeks.  The  number  of  local  campaigns  held  in  the  United 
States  of  which  the  Children's  Bureau  afterwards  received  auth^itic 
reports  was  2,100.  Requests  for  pamphlets  and  directions  as  to  how 
to  hold  a  baby  week  came  to  the  bureau  from  4,234  communities. 
Just  what  proportion  of  these  inquiries  actually  resulted  in  celebra- 
tions can  not  be  estimated.  After  baby  week  the  bureau  sent  to  each 
of  the  communities  with  which  there  had  been  correspondence  a 
special  request  for  a  report  on  the  local  celebration.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  these  replied,  but  these  replies  and  authentic  reports  received 
from  other  sources  gave  the  bureau  a  record  of  2,100  celebrations. 
Indefinite  reports,  too  vague  to  list,  indicate  that  this  number  is  far 
below  the  total. 
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Cftmpaigns  were  reported  from  every  State,  as  is  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  map  and  in  the  following  statement: 


state. 


Nambw  of 
oommuni- 
tiMTeport- 
ing  a  baby- 
week  cam- 
paign. 


United  States 

Alahama 

Arizonft 

AiIeuism 

Calif omia 

Colonuio 

Gcmnecticut 

Delaware 

Dktrict  of  Columbia 

Fbnda 

Geoma 

Idaho 

DMnob 

Tn^iAn^ 

Iowa 

Kansas. . ..-.. 

Kentucky 

Louifliaiia 

MaiDe 

Maryland 

MaflBachuaettfl 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisBonn 


2,100 


30 

6 

43 

34 

12 

11 

4 

1 

18 
53 
12 
71 
35 
75 
425 
29 
48 
15 
6 
47 
42 
26 
15 
83 


State. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viiginia 

Washinpton 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number  of 
oommuBi- 
tieareport- 
inxababy- 
wl^k  cam- 
paign. 


17 
129 

8 
17 
42 
10 
64 
15 
60 
64 
15 

8 
82 
22 
23 
16 
36 
115 
12 
30 

6 
53 
13 
83 
20 


The  names  of  the  communities  reporting  celebrations  of  baby  week 
are  given  in  a  list  in  the  appendix,  pages  101  to  108. 

Of  the  50  cities  in  the  United  States  which  are  recorded  in  the 
census  of  1910  as  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  only  8  failed 
to  report  celebrations.  Nearly  700  of  the  celebrations  took  place 
in  small  villages  or  rural  districts.  The  idea  was  adopted  in  a  few 
instances  even  in  territory  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States; 
three  campaigns  were  reported  from  Canada  and  one  from  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  West  Indies.  Rumors,  but  no  definite  reports,  were  re- 
ceived about  a  baby  week  in  Alaska,  and  a  detailed  report  came  from 
Honolulu. 

Much  that  is  interesting  and  picturesque  is  reported  from  remote 
communities,  and  the  baby- week  idea  found  an  eager  response  every- 
where. The  Indian  reservations  held  their  baby  weeks.  In  Colo- 
rado a  town  40  miles  from  the  railroad  celebrated ;  in  California  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert.  One  mother  brought  her  two  children 
on  an  all-night  journey  to  the  conference  in  a  Pacific  coast  city.  A 
report  of  the  successful  celebration  in  Honolulu  says:  ^^We  were 
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afraid  no  Orientals  would  enter  their  babies,  but  they  did.'^  And 
the  report  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  great  interest  of  the  native  mothers 
after  they  once  understood  the  meaning  of  the  celebration. 

Most  interesting  of  all  the  reports  are  those  from  places  where  one 
person  or  a  small  group  of  persons  has  worked  against  great  odds  to 
make  a  community  see  the  value  of  baby  week  and  has  succeeded  in 
stirring  a  genuine  interest  and  holding  a  successful  celebration. 
From  one  such  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  comes  the  record  of  a 
modest  celebration  whose  promoter,  fully  conscious  of  its  shortcom- 
ings, adds:  "  Next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  baby  week  right. ^'^  In  one 
northern  New  York  town  a  dauntless  woman  initiated  the  idea  and 
carried  it  through  practically  without  help  and  against  great  odds 
because  of  bad  weather.  Bad  weather  and  illness  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  members  were  frequent  obstacles  triumphantly  over- 
come. One  California  town  with  a  favorable  climate  and  a  negligi- 
ble baby  death  rate  showed  a  praiseworthy  modesty,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  there  was  much  to  be  learned  about  infant  welfare,  and 
held  a  baby  week  which  was  well  attended.  Towns  where  the  one 
logical  obstacle  to  a  celebration  existed,  namely,  a  shortage  of  babies, 
held  celebrations  nevertheless  for  all  children  under  school  age.  In 
two  or  three  towns  where  it  was  impossible  to  find  people  to  under- 
take committee  work  involving  time,  simple  but  effective  campaigns 
were  made  merely  by  securing  and  distributing  leaflets.  This  method 
of  awakening  interest  will  doubtless  bear  fruit  another  year.  A 
South  Dakota  town  holds  the  record  for  speed;  work  started  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  the  celebration  began  on  Saturday  of  the  same  week. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  baby  week  held  under 
difficulties  was  a  campaign  which  was  laimched  and  carried  through 
by  a  tuberculosis  patient  in  a  Tennessee  mountain  town.  She  se- 
cured literature  from  the  State  health  department  and  several  of  the 
national  organizations  and  left  it  for  distribution  in  the  two  stores 
of  the  town,  where  posters  advertised  the  church  and  school  meetings 
she  had  arranged.  She  furthermore  helped  two  other  to^ns — one 
by  providing  a  speaker,  and  the  other  by  donating  the  leaflets  which 
were  left  over  from  the  campaign  in  her  own  town. 

Two  closely  adjoining  towns  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  large  industrial 
population  and  varied  races,  solved  the  problem  of  mixed  elements 
in  the  community  by  a  plan  so  simple  and  yet  so  unusual  that  it 
deserves  special  mention.  They  arranged  a  joint  celebration,  and 
their  original  program  was  the  comprehensive  and  fairly  elaborate 
one  appropriate  for  a  community  of  30,000.  A  month  later  an 
exhibit  went  out  in  search  of  those  people  who  had  not  come  to  see 
it  when  it  was  shown  in  the  high  school  or  in  a  window  in  the  shop- 
ping district.    For  a  week  this  exhibit  was  held  in  the  heart  of  the 
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most  ccmgested  district,  and  the  committee  reports  that  it  thns  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  many  people  whom  even  the  visiting  nurses  had 
before  been  unable  to  reach.  Later  the  exhibit  was  shown  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  in  turn.  Local  doctors  were  also  enlisted  to  help  with 
the  examination  of  babies. 

Altogether  the  experiment  of  1916  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no 
commnnity  too  large  or  too  small,  too  remote  or  too  indifferent,  for 
its  smallest  citizens  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  baby- week  campaign. 

Flans  for  1917. 

Baby  week  has  been  the  means  of  launching  so  much  of  permanent 
good  to  the  baby,  it  has  proved  so  unexpectedly  popular  everywhere, 
&nd  at  the  same  time  it  has  so  generally  aroused  a  determination  to 
r^rd  the  1916  baby  week  as  only  a  beginning,  that  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Children's  Bureau  have  de- 
cided to  advocate  a  similar  celebration  in  1917.  Not  all  of  the  2,100 
c(anmunities  reporting  a  baby-week  campaign  in  1916  may  find  it 
wise  to  repeat  the  celebration  in  1917 ;  but  the  United  States  includes 
14^86  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
among  the  thousands  which  have  never  had  a  baby  day  or  baby  week 
there  is  a  single  town  or  village  which  would  not  profit  from  such  a 
campaign. 

Xew  and  interesting  features  of  baby- week  celebrations  reported 
from  various  communities  are  briefly  described  in  the  following 
pages.  They  are  given  merely  as  examples,  suggestive  for  those  who 
are  preparing  a  campaign.  It  has  been  impossible  to  mention  all 
the  good  campaigns  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

TYPICAL  LOCAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

Organization. 

The  local  initiative  in  organizing  baby  weeks  usually  came  from 
the  women's  organizations,  although  where  baby-saving  societies 
were  already  well  established  these  often  took  the  first  step.  In  one 
town  that  had  no  club  nor  organization  whatsoever  to  initiate  the 
campaign,  a  group  of  individuals  simply  came  together  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee.  Occasionally,  as  has  been  said,  it  was 
one  woman  in  a  town  who  put  through  a  program  successfully. 

The  importance  of  cooperation  was  generally  recognized,  and  the 

following  statement  from  the  report  on  a  suburban  baby  week  is 

typical :  ^ 

Our  baby  week  was  quite  successful.  The  best  feature  was,  I  think,  the 
spirit  with  which  the  community  as  a  whole  entered  into  it  and  did  their  part — 

^Many  of  the  qaoted  reports  have  been  sUghtly  changed  or  condensed. 
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the  churches,  the  doctors,  schools,  stores,  and  private  indiyiduals,  both  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old.  This  is  an  unusual  feature  in  this  locality,  where  the 
general  spirit  is  not  always  cooperative. 

COST. 

Expenses  varied  all  the  way  from  about  $4,000  sp^it  by  one  middle 
western  city  to  86  cents  spent  by  a  southern  village,  $2  spent  by  a 
Pacific  coast  town,  and  nothing  at  all  spent  for  a  baby  week  which 
had  an  enthusiastic  constituency  from  both  city  and  coimtry. 

Many  campaigns  were  paid  for  in  part  or  altogether  by  public 
funds.  In  South  Carolina  the  State  board  of  health  contributed  $100 
toward  the  campaign.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  subscribed  $500 
toward  the  expenses  of  its  celebration,  and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
appropriated  $1,000  more ;  private  subscriptions  brought  the  total  a 
few  dollars  higher.  In  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  the  city  commissioners 
and  county  commissioners  appropriated  $200  toward  the  celebra- 
tion, the  remainder  coming  from  club  ccmtributions  and  benefit 
performances.  The  San  Francisco  ccHnmittee  received  $260  from  the 
city.  In  Miami,  Fla.,  the  city  council  made  a  contribution,  and  in 
Salem,  N.  J.,  the  city  council  gave  $26. '  Elsewhere  the  local  health 
department  not  uncommonly  contributed  service,  material,  or  money 
to  the  campaign. 

Some  committees  were  so  successful  in  raising  money  that  after 
they  had  paid  the  expense  of  the  celebration  they  still  had  a  good 
sum  remaining  with  which  to  launch  permanent  work. 

Campaigns  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Small  towns  displayed  even  more  ingenuity  than  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  in  planning  inexpensive  devices  and  arranging  programs 
which  contained  all  the  pith  and  value  of  the  national  idea  without 
overtaxing  the  resources  of  the  community.  The  reports  from  small 
towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country  admirably  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  baby  week  for  small  communities.  From  North  Dakota, 
for  example,  comes  the  following : 

BABT  DAT  IN  ▲  8CH00LHOUSB. 

We  certainly  observed  baby  week  In  our  township.  As  you  know,  we  are  a 
rural  club  and  only  a  dozen  strong.  We  all  live  In  or  near  school  district  No.  4 ; 
but  most  of  the  babies  of  our  township  are  in  district  No.  2,  so  we  held  the  ex- 
amination of  babies  there.  Our  local  editor  gave  us  space  for  notices  for 
five  weeks  before  this.  The  school  l>oard  let  us  have  the  schoolhouse  and  fuel 
free,  and  the  merchants  in  town  gave  everything  we  needed  from  boards  to 
safety  pins.  The  arrangement  committee  loaded  themselves  and  stuff  on  two 
spring  wagons  and  drove  up  Saturday  morning.  The  Methodist  Church  loaned 
us  their  Sunday-school  screens.    We  used  one-third  of  the  schoolroom  lengthwise 
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for  the  examination  and  clerks*  rooms  and  left  the  seats  as  they  were  in  the 
rest  for  the  folks  who  might  come. 

We  had  white  curtains,  with  green  paper  festooning  and  paper  roses  at  the 
top.  We  put  posters  on  the  outside  of  the  screen  and  over  the  side  of  the 
tdackboards.    The  hooklets  we  pat  on  a  stand  and  told  folks  to  help  themselves. 

There  were  27  babies  in  the  township,  from  6  months  to  81  years.  Many 
people  came  to  see  it  all,  and  13  children  were  entered.  The  highest  score  was 
98}  per  cent  and  the  lowest  83  per  cent.  Our  three  local  doctors  from  town 
gave  US  the  afternoon  and  we  had  one  nurse  in  the  township  who  helped. 
The  doctors  had  never  seen  a  scoring  before  and  were  mnch  interested.  Our 
dobs  sent  oat  invitations  to  the  parents  a  week  beforehand. 

While  the  meeting  was  not  large,  we  know  It  was  a  good  beginning.  The 
roads  were  a  cross  between  snow  banks  and  lakes,  so  we  look  for  a  better 
crowd  next  fall. 

In  oar  own  comer  we  will  use  schoolhonse  No.  4  for  a  social  center  this 
sommer.  Will  have  flower  gardens  for  the  children  and  are  planning  an  open- 
air  theater.  The  children  will  have  a  story  hour  once  a  week,  and  the  evening 
of  that  day  we  are  free  to  take  our  families  and  supper  to  the  schoolhouse. 

We  have  the  Federation  Magazine.  If  any  other  rural  club  thinks  it  can 
not  hold  a  baby  examination  refer  them  to  us.  for  it  wakes  up  a  township  better 
than  a  presidential  election. 

The  report  from  a  New  York  town  shows  how  committee  work 
may  be  divided  when  one  person  takes  the  initiative.  The  writer  is 
the  president  of  the  Women's  Civic  Improvement  League. 

GETTINO  READY  TOR  BABT  WEEK. 

First,  I  appointed  a  special  baby-week  celebration  committee  of  five  of  my 
dub  members  and  drafted  a  tentative  plan  for  the  conmiittee  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  its  work. 

One  member  of  the  committee  was  responsible  for  the  press  or  publicity  cam- 
paign. We  sent  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for  material  to  use  in  this  work.  An- 
other member  was  responsible  for  the  musical  part  of  the  special  Friday  after- 
noon celebration.  Two  members  looked  after  getting  the  merchants  to  decorate 
their  windows.    Two  looked  after  securing  speakers. 

We  asked  the  merchants  to  have  windows  decorated  with  baby  things  all 
the  week.    They  responded  enthusiastically. 

THE  CETJBBRATION. 

In  the  school  two  physicians  gave  talks  on  what  .the  brothers  and  sisters 
could  do  for  the  little  baby ;  this  in  the  grades. 

In  the  churches  the  ministers  responded  readily  to  our  request  that  they 
preach  on  the  subject  of  the  baby. 

On  Friday,  March  10,  we  had  a  special  celebration  at  3  p.  m.,  open  to  all 
women  of  the  village.  We  had  some  good  music — singing  by  10  tiny  girls  and 
luUabies  by  two  of  our  best  soloists;  recitations,  as  a  bit  of  humor,  about  the 
baby ;  two  splendid  talks  by  local  physicians,  one  on  the  expectant  mother  and 
the  other  on  the  new  mother  with  the  new  baby.  As  a  member  of  the  child- 
welfare  board  I  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  the  welfare  law  and  its  workings 
in  our  county.  We  had  two  trained  nurses  in  uniform,  who  displayed  a 
complete  but  simple  layette  and  dressed  a  big  doll  many  times  to  show  young 
mothers  Just  how  the  little  baby  should  be  dressed ;  they  also  showed  the  simple 
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remedies  and  appurtenances  of  all  kinds  that  should  be  k^t  on  band  for  tbe 
baby  and  mother.  The  day  of  this  meeting  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  "winter — 
sleet  and  snow  and  yery  cold — but  we  had  200  women  present  We  gave  out 
quantities  of  excellent  literature  on  children  and  their  care. 

The  doctors  both  had  many  Individnal  inquiries  on  the  days  following  tlie 
celebration,  which  showed  that  attention  had  been  given  to  what  they  said. 

From  the  Pacific  coast  comes  the  following  report  of  a  trwo-day 
celebration,  showing  one  of  the  most  carefully  worked  out  programs 
of  the  year  in  a  town  of  500  inhabitants. 

OOMMnTEES  APPOINTED. 

Ours  is  a  small  community,  comprising  about  500  people.  We  held  our  first 
baby-week  campaign,  combined  with  a  child-welfare  exhibit,  on  March  lO  to  12, 
1916.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  sent  Invitations  to  the  other  organizations  of  tlie 
place  to  Join  them  in  undertaking  tlie  campaign.  The  Rebekas,  the  Grange,  the 
Ladies'  Improvement  Club,  and  the  Ladles*  Aid  Society  each  responded  by 
appointing  one  of  their  members  to  represent  them  on  a  central  committee. 
The  cradle-roll  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  the  local  physician,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  the  local  cartoonist,  the  local  editor,  and  all  other  people 
interested  enough  to  attend  the  meetings  completed  the  membership  of  tliis 
central  committee. 

SENDING  FOB  UTERATUBE. 

In  January  the  guardian  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  sent  for  the  publications  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  on  baby-week  campaigns  and  child-welfare  exhibits  and 
followed  this  up  with  letters  asking  for  advice  or  literature  from  the  foUowlng : 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital 
of  Seattle,  the  Washington  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  federatioo  of 
women's  clubs,  the  children's  department  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  tlie 
extension  departments  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college.  State 
Sunday-school  workers,  and  the  three  Federal  agencies — ^Bureau  of  Bducatioir, 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  A  good  supply  of 
literature  was  received  for  distribution.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sent 
50  of  the  following  bulletins,  which  applied  especially  to  the  rural  conditions  of 
this  vicinity :  Nos.  480,  463,  478,  255,  893,  375,  359,  607,  608,  602,  363,  563.  679, 
444,  377,  256,  526,  170,  535,  432.  and  182. 

SUBVEY,  EXHIBITS,  AND  C0I7FEBENCE. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls-  made  a  survey  of  the  children  in  the  commuaity, 
enlarging  the  term  "babies"  to  Include  all  children  not  old  ^loui^  to  go  to 
school.    Fifty-two  were  reported. 

Next  came  the  assigning  of  exhibits  to  the  different  organizations. 

The  Ladies'  Improvement  Club  assisted  the  local  physician  In  undertaking  tlie 
baby-health  conference.  Appointments  for  examinations  of  the  babies  were 
made  by  the  club  and  circulated  by  the  school  children.  In  response  to  these 
appointments  the  mothers  brought  the  babies  from  long  distances  and  seemed 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  about  their  babies*  physical  con- 
dition. The  score  card,  without  the  contest,  seemed  especially  attractive  to  the 
mothers.  Twenty-one  children  were  examined,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
proved  to  be  healthy  country  children,  although  several  cases  of  adenoids  were 
reports. 
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'Hie  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  rec^nsible  for  exhibiting  the  meals  for  one  day 
finr  a  child  from  2  to  4  years  old.  One  of  the  Gamp  Fire  Girls  made  an  exhibit 
of  a  ^ass  of  milk  and  its  equivalents  in  other  foods.  The  class  in  animal  hus- 
bandry at  the  school  performed  the  test  for  fat  in  milk,  which  proved  very 
iDtK'esting  to  the  adults. 

The  Rebekas  took  charge  of  the  playroom  and  had  an  exhibit  of  good  and 
bad  toySL  These  proved  especially  attractive  to  the  country  children,  who  do 
not  have  the  toy  departments  of  the  large  city  stores  to  stimulate  their  imagina- 
don.  A  long  panel  for  decorating  children's  rooms  was  labeled  **  Children's 
Pictures  for  Children — ^Teach  children  through  pictures,"  and  consisted  of  an 
attractive  row  of  colored  magazine  pictures  of  children  and  their  interests. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  had  two  dolls  dressed  to  represent  babies  properly 
dothed  for  winter  and  summer,  together  with  a  trained-nurse  doll.  Besides 
this  exhibit,  two  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  presided  over  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Do 
Care  and  Mrs.  Don't  Care.  They  dressed  the  parts  and  had  all  their  doll  fur- 
niture properly  fitted  up,  and  fitting  pictures  on  the  wall.  The  neatly  set  table 
and  the  doll  carriage  screened  with  fly  netting  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
dirty  table  and  the  doll  unprotected  in  the  other  carriage. 

Along  with  this,  the  Grange  had  an  exhibit  of  Mrs.  Do  Care's  Thbiftt 
Makkxt  Baskst  and  Mrs.  Don't  Care's  Thoughtless  Market  Basket.  These 
were  compiled  from  the  table  of  food  values  sent  out  from  Pullman,  and  were 
made  up  of  the  usual  amounts  bought  at  the  store.  The  thrifty  market  basket 
cost  $1.86  and  contained  532  protein  grams  and  16,918  calories,  these  foods 
being  one  16-ounce  loaf  of  homemade  bread,  1  pound  com  meal,  1  pound  oat- 
meal, 1  pound  rasins,  1  pound  prunes,  1  package  dates,  2  pounds  fresh  peaches, 
1  quart  milk,  i  pound  butter,  i  pound  cheese,  i  dozen  eggs,  1  pound  potatoes, 
1  pound  navy  beans,  1  pound  carrots,  1  pound  veal  shoulder,  1  pound  lamb 
K^  1  pound  sugar,  i  pound  peanuts,  and  1  pound  cocoa.  The  thoughtless 
market  basket  cost  $1.90  and  contained  135  protein  grams  and  4,382  calories,  or 
one-fourth  as  much  food  as  the  other  basket  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  more.  In 
this  basket  were  2  packages  prepared  cereal,  1  dozen  oranges,  1  can  peaches, 
i  pound  tea,  i  pound  coffee,  1  can  tomatoes,  1  can  dried  beef,  1  half-pint  Jar 
Iiickles. 

The  bulletin  desk  was  presided  over  by  the  guardian  and  some  of  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  and  was  an  exhibit  in  itself. 

FOBTY   POSTERS   AT  SMALL  COST. 

The  main  part  of  the  exhibit  was  made  up  of  40  posters  prepared  by  the 
Camp  Fire  guardian.  The  rubber  stamping  outfit  of  the  school  was  used,  and 
a  roll  of  butcher's  paper  20  inches  wide  was  secured.  The  posters  varied  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  length  and  were  illustrated  with  magazine  pictures,  photographs, 
eopies  of  cartoons,  and  striking  phrases  printed  in  large  type.  A  few  cartoons 
were  made  by  the  local  artists;  among  these  were:  How  High  is  the  Wall  in 
Our  Town?  Is  Your  Farm  Like  This  or  This?  and  Adenoids  and  Their  Effect 

The  posters  dealt  with  general  information  about  baby  week  and  about  the 
Children's  Bureau;  the  baby-health  conference  and  the  benefit  of  physical 
examination;  contagious  diseases,  flies,  typhoid,  milk,  teeth,  general  health; 
patent  medicines  and  other  fake  cures;  children's  books,  and  books  on  story 
telling  for  mothers,  and  the  older  child's  good  and  poor  books ;  the  Children's 
Bureau  publications.  Prenatal  Care  and  Infant  Care.  A  pad  was  provided  for 
the  signatures  of  mothers  desiring  to  secure  these  last  two  bulletins. 
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nfltttMAL  TALKS   AND  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  baby-week  program  and  the  child-welfare  exhibit  were  Md  at  the  school* 
house,  the  exhibit  being  open  Friday  evening,  all  day  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  program  Friday  evening  consisted  of  a  talk  on  milk  and  teeUi 
by  the  local  physician,  a  talk  by  the  local  lawyer  on  the  State  laws  as  they 
affect  the  homes  and  the  children  in  the  homes,  especially  birth-registration 
and  quarantine  laws,  and  then  a  talk  on  the  What,  Why,  and  How  of  Story 
Telling  by  the  local  primary  teacher. 

The  cradle-roll  program  for  Baby  Sunday  was  held  at  the  church,  and  six 
questions  given  out  to  the  parents  the  week  before  were  discussed  by  them 
at  this  meeting.  The  questions  had  to  do  with  problems  of  child  life  that 
puzzle  all  mothers  and  educators.  The  primary  department  had  a  special  song, 
and  there  was  special  music  throughout  the  service. 

It  is  felt  that  the  very  newness  of  such  work  in  a  rural  community  is  some- 
thing of  a  handicap  in  itself.  While  much  was  accomplished  by  this  first 
attempt,  it  has  <^)ened  the  way  for  similar  work  along  still  broader  lines. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES,   TWO  DOLLABS. 

Our  expense  account  of  $2  was  ai^>ortioned  as  follows:  Butch^s  paper,  25 
cents;  postage,  75  cents;  and  freight  on  the  educational  charts  loaned  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  instruction,  $1.  Butcher's  papw  is  cheap,  and  a  good 
color,  and  heavy  enough  so  that  it  does  not  curl  easily.  There  were  several 
advantages  in  using  the  paper  on  one  long  roll,  as  we  could  use  different  lengths 
easily.  We  used  the  photographs  in  the  pamphlet  on  exhibits  to  illustrate  our 
posters,  and  other  similar  photographs  were  taken  from  other  publications. 

COMliUNITT    NEEDS    AND   CSNEBAL    RESX7LT8. 

We  feel  that  the  danger  from  contagious  diseases,  the  need  of  a  strict  quar- 
antine, the  danger  from  flies,  bad  mill^  unclean  stables,  and  bad  farm  sanita- 
tion need  publicity  in  rural  communities.  Our  whole  county  does  not  boast  of 
one  kindergarten,  and  the  idea  of  the  value  of  play  for  children,  both  youn^ 
and  older,  is  very  poorly  understood.  A  popular  proverb  in  these  parts  is, 
••  Only  babies  and  monkeys  need  amusing."  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the 
play-hungry  children  hover  over  the  toy  exhibit  and  to  watch  them  as  they 
listened  to  the  primary  teacher  tell  them  stories.  The  average  farm  mother 
has  so  much  to  do  that  she  often  feels  she  has  not  time  to  tell  stories  to  the 
children,  feeling  that  their  undirected  outdoor  play  should  suffice. 

The  older  people  of  the  community  were  apt  to  be  skeptical  about  this  new 
campaign,  thinking  that  country  children  were  so  much  healthier  than  city 
children  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  campaign  on  their  behalf.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  babies  proved  that  they  did  rank  very  high,  but  adenoids  and  other 
troubles  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time.  The  young  mothers  who 
brought  th^ir  children  seemed  so  interested,  and  so  frankly  acknowledged  the 
helpfulness  of  the  work,  that  it  seemed  altogether  worth  while. 

From  a  small  town  in  Wisconsin,  where  much  preliminary  work 
needed  to  be  done  to  stir  the  people's  interest,  comes  this  report  of 
work  courageously  undertaken: 

A  city  federation  has  been  organized  here  and  we  have  started  the  better- 
baby  campaign,  March  5  to  11. 
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We  only  had  a  committee  of  seven  and  no  funds  to  work  with,  but  we  had 
tree  use  of  the  newspapers,  and  our  posters  one  lady  Islndly  had  printed  at  her 
own  expense.  Each  of  our  churches  had  a  Baby  Sunday.  The  merchants  deco- 
itted  their  windows.  A  local  doctor  gave  a  talk  to  mothers  in  each  ward  school 
and  the  program  was  furnished  by  the  children.    One  ward  had  music 

Now  we  are  having  community  singing  In  the  high  school  to  get  the  fathers 
and  mottiers  both  out,  singing  old  songs,  which  are  proving  very  popular,  and 
evetrone  seems  to  enjoy  the  singing,  the  second  meeting  calling  a  larger  crowd 
tban  the  first. 

We  are  also  getting  the  mothers  out  evenings,  a  ward  at  a  time,  and  have 
talks,  music,  little  stories  played  out  by  the  children,  and  serve  light  refresh- 
ments.   We  are  going  to  work  to  get  a  visiting  nurse  now. 

In  Illinois  a  successful  baby  week  was  carried  on  by  a  club  of  farm 
women  covering  seven  school  districts.  As  a  result  of  their  work 
together,  they  plan  to  secure  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  and  a 
school  nurse.  From  a  rural  district  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
comprising  but  40  families,  comes  the  report  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram. This  community  was  represented  by  two  or  three  clubs  of  a 
dozen  members  each,  whose  members  lived  sometimes  4  miles  apart. 

The  report  from  a  North  Carolina  mill  town  tells  of  a  baby  week 
whidi  consisted  of  meetings  for  the  mill  mothers.  The  women  were 
enthusiastic  and  wanted  a  club  started.  Although  this  town  held 
one  of  the  least  expensive  campaigns — they  spent  in  all  35  cents — ^the 
results  of  their  enterprise  bid  fair  to  rank  on  the  list  of  significant 
achievements,  for  they  plan  to  acquire  both  medical  inspection  and  a 
district  nurse. 

County  campcdgns. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  county,  or  a  section  of  the  county, 
rather  than  the  town  proved  the  logical  unit  in  working  out  the 
baby- week  celebration.  For  example,  in  several  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties the  county  organization  of  the  civics  department  of  the  State 
federation  of  women's  clubs,  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  med- 
ical society,  the  county  organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  other 
agencies,  organized  campaigns  on  county  lines.  Sometiines,  as  in 
northern  Westchester  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  the  field  of  activity  of  the  local 
organization — ^in  this  case  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association — was  a 
section  of  the  county.  The  great  advantage  of  the  county  unit  was 
that  one  exhibit  served  in  rotation  for  a  series  of  towns. 

A  slightly  different  form  of  county  organization  was  that  in 
which  the  small  rural  towns  acted  as  feeders  for  the  main  celebra- 
tion which  was  held  in  the  county  seat  or  main  town.  From 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  comes  an  unusual  report,  showing  how  the  cele- 
bration in  a  city  may  be  participated  in  by  the  whole  countryside : 

The  baby-week  campaign  In  Shelby  C3ounty  was  promoted  by  the  Nineteenth 
Gentnry  Club  and  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Development,  and  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  a  campaign  unique  In  several  ways.    First.  The  promoters  secured  the 
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cooperation  of  all  organUsed  bodies  of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County,  both  men 
and  women,  the  general  committee  l)eing  composed  of  one  rQ>resentative  from 
each  organization.  Second.  It  was  not  just  a  city  campaign  but  was  county- 
wide,  16  lecture  centers  were  selected  in  the  county  and  3  in  the  city,  and  a 
general  exhibit  was  held  in  Memphis.  The  women's  clubs  acted  as  hostesses 
at  this  general  exhibit  Third.  The  campaign,  which  was  fed  by  16  rural 
centers,  did  not  cost  one  cent,  not  even  the  expense  of  a  postage  stamp.  The 
men  in  Memphis  responded  as  enthusiastically  as  the  women.  One  of  the 
most  Interesting  examples  of  the  result  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  was  the 
large  banner  which  was  hung  across  the  principal  street.  One  man  gave  the 
canvas  for  the  banner;  another  man  took  care  of  the  printing;  another  man 
attended  to  the  eyelets ;  a  fourth  furnished  the  rope ;  and  still  another  placed 
the  banner  In  position.  Of  course,  the  headquarters  was  offered  free  to  the 
committee.  One  business  concern  furnished  the  Ice,  another  the  coal,  and 
even  the  laundry  work  was  taken  care  of  without  any  expense  to  the  committee. 
Our  slogan,  "  Ck)operatlon  and  Service,"  was  carried  out  from  start  to  finish. 

The  main  exhibit  hall  was  open  for  one  week  and  the  attendance  was  ov^ 
15,000;  50,000  bulletins  were  distributed  and  400  babies  were  examined  at 
clinics.  The  exhibit  was  solely  an  educational  one,  and  three  lectures  each  day 
were  given.  All  stores  throughout  city  and  county  displayed  baby  windows  and 
used  their  daily  newspaper  space  to  advertise  the  baby  week. 

Baby  day  was  very  successful  in  all  the  rural  cooperative  clubs  of  Shelby 
County,  with  lectures  and  baby  parades.  The  inclosed  pictures  may  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  they  cooperated  with  the  city  exhibits  by  running  baby  ^ledals 
for  the  baby  clinics.     (See  illus.  No.  2.) 

From  the  Shelby  County  Cooperative  Club  come  suggestions  for 
a  program  which  any  grange  would  find  suitable : 

1.  Each  member  to  answer  roll  call  with  a  good  idea  for  the 

care  of  babies. 

2.  How  can  this  community  better  its  conditions  for  babies! 

3.  Report  on  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community  which 

affect  babies. 

4.  Baby  foes. 

5.  What  do  the  school  and  the  community  offer  in  the  way  of 

playgrounds? 

6.  What  does  the  community  offer  in  the  way  of  libraries? 

The  next  report  shows  what  was  done  in  an  enterprising  Alabama 
county : 

ONE-DAY  CELEBKATION  AT  THE  COUKTHOUSE. 

Our  first  baby  day  was  held  In  Centerville,  Bibb  Ck)unty,  Ala.  It  was  an 
enthusiastic  day  for  the  better-baby  cause.  We  posted  our  town  with  hand- 
made posters  made  of  baby  pictures  and  printed  with  crayons.  We  decorated 
the  courthouse,  where  the  speaking  was  held,  darkened  it  as  best  we  could 
and  had  magic  lantern  scenes  and  fine  lectures  on  birth  registration  and  talks 
by  the  president  of  the  county  medical  association,  before  noon.  Then  a 
delightful  dinner  was  served  on  the  courthouse  lawn  by  the  ladies  of  the  town 
to  everyone  present. 

AUTOMOBILE  RIDE,  LECTUBES,  AMD  EXAMINATION  OF  BABIES. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  all  of  the  mothers  and  babies  were  taken  to 
ride  In  automobiles  decorated  with  big  pompons  of  baby  colors  in  cr^iie  paper 
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and  pennants,  "  Save  the  kiddies  '*  and  **  Save  the  babiee."  This  ride  was 
Ooroughlj  enjoyed. 

After  the  ride  the  main  lecture  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  a  baby  specialist, 
bat  before  he  spoke  two  of  the  Bibb  County  High  School  boys  made  fine 
speeches  on  screening  and  sanitation.  In.  the  afternoon  addresses  were  de- 
livered to  a  packed  house.  The  program  for  the  whole  day  was  fine.  It  was 
edacational  throughout  and  delivered  with  enthusiastic  spirit. 

I  gave  the  100  small  pennants,  *•  Save  the  kiddies,"  to  mothers  only,  and 
I  should  say  that  we  had  106  or  110  mothers,  as  my  pennants  gave  out  before 
I  ^  around  to  all.  On  the  bulletin  board  in  the  courthouse  the  county 
health  ofllcer  wrote  out  the  record  of  44  babies  examined.  Counting  out  two 
schools  who  were  present  in  full  in  the  afternoon,  I  should  say  we  had  600 
present 

HELP  FBOM   EVEBTONE. 

The  three  churches  helped  with  the  preparations.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Bibb  County  High  School  helped  wonderfully.  They  deserve  praise.  The  boys 
made  the  screened  bed  and  helped  all  they  could  with  the  decorations,  run- 
ning brands,  etc. 

We  had  no  infant-welfare  exhibit  because  we  were  too  late  in  applying  for 
one,  but  we  had  demonstrations  of  washing  and  dressing  a  baby  and  in  pre- 
paring its  food. 

We  gave  no  plays  to  raise  money;  the  citizens  and  doctors  of  the  county 
paid  the  bills,  amounting  to  $34,  and  they  did  it  gladly. 

FOLLOW-UP  WOBK   AND   FTS   EFFECT  ON   THE  COUNTY. 

• 

As  follow-up  work  we  plan  perfect  birth  registration  in  Bibb  County  and 
two  added  laws  requiring  that  our  girls  shall  be  .taught  by  domestic-science 
teachers  the  preparation  of  baby  foods  and  have  lectures  during  the  school 
year  on  infant  and  child  welfare  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  teachers ;  also  the 
continuation  of  the  present  health  program  by  doctors.  This  follow-up  work, 
Jost  mentioned,  we  are  getting  in  shape  now. 

We  are  going  to  have  another  baby  day  at  Marvel,  Ala.,  in  Bibb  County,  in 
aboat  a  week.  We  are  going  to  saturate  Bibb  County  with  the  good-health  and 
better-baby  idea.  And  it  may  be  that  Blocton,  in  this  county,  will  also  have 
a  baby  day. 

I  only  wish  that  the  great  success  of  our  baby  day  would  be  an  incentive 
to  other  places  to  hold  such  meetings  as  we  have  had. 

The  following  description  of  the  celebration  held  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Club  of  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute,  illustrates  again  how  invaluable  the 
celebration  in  a  town  may  be  to  the  countryside. 

We  closed  our  campaign  feeling  sure  that  we  had  accomplished  our  pur- 
pose. The  whole  town  is  interested  in  babies.  We  have  shown  the  people  the 
need  of  better  homes  and  better  mothers  and  that,  having  these,  there  wiU 
devel<q)  better  communities  and  citizens.  Our  slogan  was  "Better  babies, 
better  mothers,  and  a  t)etter  community.*'  We  planned  not  only  to  help  our 
own  community  but  to  send  out  groups  to  the  rural  communities  near  by.  The 
teachers  in  these  communities  were  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
ttltute  graduates.  We  had  from  the  beginning  their  sympathy  and  support 
Bach  of  these  places  was  visited  early  in  February  and  the  teachers  advised 
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08  to  the  time  and  kind  of  meetings  we  wished  to  hold.  We  went  as  far  as 
10  miles  to  hold  meetings.  We  sent  the  plans  for  the  campaign  to  places  In 
Mississippi  and  to  a  high  school  in  Coosa  County,  Ala. 

We  had  no  money  for  the  campaign  and  the  time  was  short  We  began  the 
preparations  in  February.  Everything  needed  was  donated,  from  a  nail  to 
an  automobile,  and  the  won^n  of  the  club  gave  their  services.  Tlie  Handi- 
craf ters*  Club  gave  a  white  banner  with  "  Better  babies  "  in  blue  letters.  The 
Mothers*  Improvement  Club,  of  the  children's  house,  gave  two  bolts  of  ribbon. 
The  Mothers*  Club  of  the  town  of  Tuskegee  helped;  all  the  departni»its  of 
the  school  contributed  to  the  campaign;  the  students  were  anxious  to  help 
and  worlted  early  and  late.    We  had  to  present  the  dub  with  a  bill  of  only  $4. 

On  Sunday  at  the  institute  the  preaching  service  was  excellent  and  set  the 
keynote  for  the  whole  week ;  there  was  a  woman's  meeting  at  2  p.  m.  At  the 
same  hour  meetings  were  held  for  little  girls,  for  men,  and  for  little  boyB,  all  of 
which  were  good.  Our  chaplain,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  two  doctors,  and 
a  trained  nurse  had  charge  of  these.  The  Sundaynschool  s^vice  and  cradle 
roll  were  held  in  three  Greenwood  churches  in  chargp  of  ministers  teaching 
in  the  Bible-training  school.  They  each  had  a  mother  and  some  young  women 
teachers  to  help.  Preparedness  for  parenthood,  and  better  children,  mora2l>-. 
physically,  and  mentally,  were  the  topics  on  Sunday,  and  they  were  so  forcibly 
presented  that  all  were  impressed. 

The  ladies  that  went  into  the  country  carried  nurses  with  them ;  the  nurses 
gave  demonstrations  of  how  a  baby  should  be  bathed,  and  the  ladies  spoke  of 
the  need  of  preparing  for  motherhood  and  how  women  were  looking  at  this 
subject  to-day.  You  know  in  these  places  we  meet  the  dear  old-time  nurses 
and  they  luiow  they  did  their  work  well ;  these  very  women  could  see  the  need 
of  the  young  women  being  taught  and  were  deeply  interested.  We  carried  some 
literature,  which  was  gratefully  received.  The  best  meetings  w«re  at  Harris 
Barrett  School  and  at  Baldwin  Farms.  Our  former  head  nurse  carried  a  party 
out  to  the  latter  place.  It  was  a  very  cold  day  and  they  had  the  wind  in  their 
faces  all  the  way.    The  drive  was  lO  miles. 

Our  parade  was  a  great  success.  It  brought  the  family  to  the  front  and 
every  man  was  proud  of  his  wife  and  babies.  I  would  recommend  a  parade  for 
any  campaign,  if  the  community  is  a  healthful  one ;  the  effect  is  Inspiring.  We 
had  seven  grades  of  the  public  school  marching  with  placards  on  i>oles,  saying 
"  Don't  kiss  the  baby,"  "  Keep  the  flies  off  the  baby,"  "  Give  the  baby  a  drink 
of  water,"  etc.  We  had  the  school  band  and  an  escort  of  officers  from  the 
battalion.  A  large  national  flag  was  carried  and  a  banner  of  white  with 
*•  Better  babies  "  in  blue ;  the  banner  was  carried  by  a  large  boy  and  the  rib- 
bons held  by  four  small  girls.  Then  came  the  autos  full  of  mothers  and  »>ables : 
the  last  two  were  an  auto  and  autotruck  full  of  kindergarten  children ;  all  the 
autos  were  decorated. 

Having  no  place  for  an  exhibit  all  the  week,  we  took  only  one  feature  and 
that  was  foods.  The  head  nurse  from  our  hospital,  assisted  by  four  senior 
nurses,  showed  the  right  amount  of  milk  to  give  a  baby,  and  how  to  prepare  it, 
and  the  dally  meals  for  children  from  1  to  3  years;  we  used  placards  to 
emphasize  the  feeding  of  the  baby  at  this  meeting ;  appropriate  music  was  sung. 
This  was  Friday  night.  The  Theft  of  Thistledown  was  most  beautifully 
rendered  Saturday  night.  We  Introduced  a  lot  of  fairies  dressed  In  different 
colors  trimmed  with  tinsel  and  stars ;  these  ffiiries  were  trained  to  do  different 
group  dances  and  a  solo  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  queen;  we  had  two 
pieces  of  orchestra  music,  a  short  address,  and  then  the  play.  The  lesson  of 
the  play  was  well  understood. 
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We  had  the  sui^ort  of  a  physician,  who  spoke  at  the  school  and  w^it  out 
In  the  country  twice ;  he  is  deeply  interested  in  this  work,  as  we  all  are  here  at 
the  institute ;  much  good  work  has  been  done  along  all  health  lines. 

Our  babies  are  truly  better  bablea 

Campaigns  in  large  cities. 

The  following  report  of  baby  week  in  Boston,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Boston  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  gives  a  good 
example  of  the  decentralized  method  of  handling  the  campaign, 
which  apparently  has  proved  most  successful  in  large  cities.  Baby 
week  in  Boston  is  also  an  example  of  the  fact  that  in  a  city  where 
satisfactory  baby-welfare  work  has  been  carried  on  for  years  the 
people  actually  engaged  in  these  activities  may  well  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  baby- week  committees : 

Nine  of  the  11  districts  comprising  Boston  proper  took  part  in  the  national 
baby-week  campaign,  Blarch  4  to  11,  1916.  These  districts  were:  Boston,  Cen- 
tral, South  End,  and  North  and  West  E2nds;  Charlestown;  Dorchester;  Bast 
Boston;  Hyde  Park;  Jamaica  Plain;  Roxbnry;  Sonth  Boston;  West  Roxbnry. 

In  Boston  proper  over  40  organizations  cooperated;  in  Charlestown,  6;  in 
Dorchester,  24;  in  East  Boston,  10;  in  Hyde  Park,  3;  in  Jamaica  Plain,  8; 
in  Roxbmy,  14 ;  in  South  Boston,  7 ;  and  in  West  Roxbnry,  7. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  people  served  on  the  various  campaign  committees — 
23  in  Boston  proper ;  35  in  Charlestown ;  75  in  Dorchester ;  50  in  East  Bom:on ; 
5  in  Hyde  Park ;  8  in  Jamaica  Plain ;  13  in  Roxbury ;  26  in  South  Boston ;  and 
15  in  West  Roxbury. 

The  week's  program  comprised  baby-welfare  exhibits  and  talks  at  three  de- 
partment stores ;  some  of  these  talks  were  illustrated  with  stereoptieon  slides, 
and  all  were  followed  by  questions.  There  were  public  meetings  at  Ford  Hall, 
Tremont  Temple,  and  the  public  library.  Child-welfare  and  public-health 
motion  pictures  were  given  at  some  of  the  motion-picture  theaters.  The  baby 
button  was  sold  on  the  streets,  in  hotels,  and  In  stores.  Groups  from  some 
districts  were  escorted  to  the  central  exhibits  with  interpreters.  Large  posters, 
flags,  and  literature  were  distributed  In  many  neighborhuod^.  Thare  were 
window  exhibits  in  department  and  drug  stores.  A  play  was  given  in  two 
districts  (Roxbury  and  East  Boston) ;  fathers*  day  was  celebrated  in  one  dis- 
trict (Roxbury).  A  baby  conference  was  held  in  one  district  (D<Mt:heBter). 
The  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association  gave  special  talks  and  refreshments 
at  its  regular  conferences.  Altogether  thore  were  107  meetings  and  talks — 
81  in  Boston  proper ;  4  in  Charlestown ;  9  In  Dorchester ;  1  in  East  Boston ;  2 
in  Hyde  Park ;  2  in  Jamaica  Plain ;  5  in  Roxbury ;  1  in  South  Boston ;  and  2 
hi  West  Roxbnry. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  and  talks:  The 
meaning  of  baby  week ;  prenatal  care ;  care  of  the  child  at  birth ;  care  of  the 
young  child ;  public-health  nurse ;  care  of  the  mother  before  and  at  childbirth ; 
relation  of  good  housing,  clean  streets,  and  flies  to  baby  welfare;  relation  of 
alcohol  to  baby  welfare;  recognition  and  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in 
infancy;  care  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  and  skin  of  babies;  mental  training 
of  young  children;  dean  milk;  birth  registration. 

Ap|M*oximately  15,499  people  attended  the  meetings  and  talks — ^10,870  in 
Boston  pr(^)er ;  429  in  Charlestown ;  1,260  in  Dorchester ;  250  in  East  Boston ; 
800  In  Hyde  Park ;  65  in  Jamaica  Plain ;  800  in  Roxbury ;  600  in  South  Boston ; 
and  425  in  West  Roxbury. 
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Exhibits  were  loaned  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health,  Mas- 
sachusetts Conunission  for  the  Blind,  Boston  City  Board  of  Health,  Tufts  Col- 
lege Medical  School,  Infants*  Hospital,  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association 
(loaned  in  triplicate),  Women*s  Municipal  League,  Milk  and  Baby  Hy^ene 
Association,  and  Scientific  Temperance  Federation.  These  exhibits  required 
18,780  square  feet  of  wall  space  and  1,731  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  exhibits,  which  were  in  three  department  stores  in  Boston 
proper,  nearly  all  the  districts  had  exhibits,  at  meetings  and  in  stores,  of 
correct  baby  clothing,  etc.,  and  of  appliances  for  feeding  and  bathing  the  baby. 
Roxbury  devoted  one  room  at  the  Norfolk  House  Goiter  to  this  class  of  exbibits, 
with  the  addition  of  pictures  of  bathing,  clothing,  etc. 

A  children's  meeting  at  the  Bowdoln  Square  Theater  was  arranged  for  tbe 
first  morning  of  baby  week.  Nearly  2,000  children  attended,  and  enjoyed 
motion  pictures  and  baby-welfare  and  public-health  plays.  The  children  re- 
tained their  tickets  of  admission,  upon  the  backs  of  which  were  printed  tbe 
program  for  the  ensuing  week.  Two  plays  were  presented :  Zona  Gale's  play. 
Neighbors,  was  given  by  the  East  Boston  Home  Club  at  one  of  its  meetings* 
and  at  one  of  the  Roxbury  meetings  was  presented  The  Theft  of  Thistledown- 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  baby-welfare  and  public-health  motion 
pictures  were  given  at  meetings  in  £k)rchester,  Hyde  Park,  and  South  Boston. 
Demonstrations  of  dressing  and  bathing  the  baby  were  given  in  connection 
with  all  the  exhibits. 

Baby  Sabbath  and  Baby  Sunday  were  very  generally  marked  by  notices  of 
baby  week  being  read  from  the  pulpits,  with,  in  many  cases,  additional  re- 
marks by  the  ofliclatlng  ministers.  The  opening  day  of  baby  week  was  cele- 
brated as  button  day,  and  baby  buttons  were  sold  throughout  the  city.  In  tbe 
streets,  hotels,  and  stores.  Flag  day,  marked  by  the  display  of  a  flag  in  eacb 
house  containing  a  baby  under  1  year  of  age,  was  celebrated  in  ESast  Boston. 
A  fathers'  day  with  a  special  meeting  was  celebrated  in  Roxbury. 

Publicity  was  obtained  through  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  through  posters, 
flyers,  and  programs.  Press  notices  were  given  by  all  the  Boston  Sunday  and 
daily  papers,  including  the  Italian  and  Polish  papers;  and  by  the  local  papers 
in  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East  Boston  (including  Jewish  and  Italian),  Hyde 
Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  South  Boston. 

A  baby-health  conference  was  held  in  one  district,  Roxbury,  at  which  35 
babies  were  examined. 

No  special  printed  matter  was  issued  except  the  programs,  flyers,  posters,  and 
tickets,  but  a  great  many  copies  of  pamphlets  were  distributed.  These  pam- 
phlets were  Children's  Bureau  bulletins,  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Health  pamphlets,  Boston  City  Board  of  Health  pamphlets  (in  four  languages). 
Women's  Municipal  League  pamphlets.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.'s  pam- 
phlets (in  four  languages),  and  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association  and  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Association  cards. 

The  hall  of  the  Charlestown  School  Center  was  decorated  with  baby  pictures 
loaned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  approximate  expense  of  baby  week  in  Boston  was  $764.24,  divided  as  fel- 
lows: Boston  proper,  $636.04;  Charlestown,  $4.20;  Dorchester,  $34J25;  East 
Boston,  $19;  Hyde  Park,  $15;  Jamaica  Plain,  $15;  Roxbury,  $15.76;  South 
Boston,  $15;  and  West  Roxbury,  $10. 

Plans  for  follow-up  work  to  promote  baby  welfare  Include  Intensive  wwrk 
along  the  lines  already  existing.  In  addition,  Roxbury  plans  to  hand  the 
diagnosis  of  each  child  made  by  the  doctors  In  charge  of  the  baby  conference 
to  the  neighborhood  houses  in  whose  district  the  child  lives,  for  follow-up 
work.    And  South  Boston  has  some  publicity  plans  under  way  for  April. 
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The  following  account  of  the  baby  week  held  m  ^ockford,  111., 
ilhistrates  organization,  committees,  publicity,  etc.,  for  a  city  celebra- 
tion carried  out  as  a  single  unit.  Rockford  has  a  population  of  about 
45,000,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910. 

Plans  for  Rockford's  baby-week  campaign  were  initiated  by  the  woman's 
dab,  acting  through  its  president  and  the  chairman  of  its  child-welfare  com- 
mittee. In  their  names.  Invitations  for  a  preliminary  meeting  were  sent  to 
all  the  organizations  in  the  city  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  project,  In- 
dnding  the  city  administration,  represented  by  the  mayor  and  the  health  com- 
mlssiofler,  the  county  medical  society,  the  city  hospital,  visiting  nurses,  public- 
welfare  bureau,  ministers*  union,  newspapers,  chamber  of  commerce,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  aU  representative  women's  dubs,  parent-teachers*  asso- 
ciations, etc.  The  40  invitations  issued  brought  40  acceptances,  and  the 
prdiminary  meeting,  which  took  the  form  of  a  luncheon,  developed  much  en- 
thusiasm. Here  temporary  organization  was  effected,  the  president  of  the 
woman's  club  being  chosen  temporary  chairman  and  empowered  to  appoint 
an  executive  committee  to  which  all  details  of  the  enterprise  should  be  in- 
trusted. 

The  membership  of  this  committee  included  the  president  of  the  woman's 
Hub,  the  president  of  the  county  medical  society,  the  health  commissioner,  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  hospital,  a  professor  of  physiology  from  Rockford 
College,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  representative  each  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  (whose  secretary  also  served  on  the  committee),  the 
ministers'  union,  and  the  four  representative  women's  clubs.  Chairmen  of 
committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Exhibits,  the  professor  of  physiology  in  Rockford  OoUege. 

Finance,  the  health  commissioner. 

Education  and  publicity,  the  president  of  the  county  medical  society. 

Sunday  observance,  a  member  of  the  ministers'  union. 

Demonstration  and  mothers*  conferences,  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
hospital. 

Building,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  conmierce. 
Beginning  three  weeks  before  the  4th  of  March  daily  articles  concerning  the 
purposes  and  import  of  baby  week  or  dealing  with  one  or  another  neglected 
phase  of  the  care  of  the  baby,  were  printed  in  the  three  local  papers  and  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  In  addition  one  compre- 
hensive article  each  was  sent  to  the  Swedish  and  German  weeklies  and  to  all 
the  immediately  adjoining  country  papers. 

The  actual  observance  of  baby  week  began  on  the  5th,  with  addresses  from 
the  various  pulpits.  On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  the  Boy  Scouts 
^rried  a  United  States  flag  into  every  home  In  the  city  where  there  was  a 
baby  under  1  year  old  whose  birth  had  been  registered.  With  the  flag  a 
pamphlet  on  the  care  of  the  baby  vras  sent  into  every  E3ngllsh-speaking  home 
and  a  leaflet,  locally  prepared  and  printed  in  English,  Swedish,  Polish,  and 
Italian,  into  every  home  where  one  of  these  languages  was  spoken.  Inserted 
to  these  was  an  invitation  to  the  baby-welfare  exhibit.  Twelve  hundred  baby 
buttons,  paid  for  by  the  physicians  and  druggists,  were  given  away  during  the 
week,  and  300  attractive  posters  were  put  up  about  the  city.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon the  executive  secretary  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Association  of  Chicago 
delivered  an  address  before  the  woman's  club  and  its  Invited  guests.  Througli- 
ont  the  week  the  newspapers  printed  educational  articles,  fly-pest  and  birth- 
registration  motion  pictunes  were  shown  at  the  local  theater  houses,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  city  dressed  their  windows  with  baby  goods. 
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The  baby-welfare  exhibit  was  formally  opened  Wednesday  evening,  \rltli 
addresses  by  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  county  medical  society,  and  tbe 
superintendent  of  the  city  hospital,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of  225  people 
in  the  hour  and  a  half  during  which  it  was  kept  open.  Evidently  all  of  these 
225  turned  boosters  for  the  cause,  as  the  attendance  increased  steadily,  reaching 
its  climax  on  Saturday,  when  3,800  visitors  were  recorded.  Numerous  requests 
to  keep  open  at  least  one  more  day  caused  the  committee  to  open  the  doors 
again  on  Sunday  noon,  and  when  they  closed  them  at  10  o'clock  that  evening 
the  attendance  for  the  three  and  a  half  days  totaled  9,666  people.  Mothers* 
conferences,  in  charge  of  the  visiting  nurses  and  a  committee  of  doctors,  were 
held  each  afternoon  from  2  until  4  o'clock,  and  each  evening  talks  were  made 
by  physicians  in  a  separate  room.  Both  features  proved  very  popular,  and  our 
quarters  were  inadequate  for  the  people  who  desired  to  attend  them.  Through- 
out the  exhibit  trained  nurses  were  constantly  on  hand  to  demonstrate  and 
answer  questions,  and  rotary  committees  from  the  various  women's  clubs  took 
charge  of  the  attendance. 

The  serious  and  interested  attitude  of  the  people  viiriting  the  exhibit  was 
particularly  impressive.  It  was  an  excellent  exhibit,  broad  enough  and  in- 
genious enough  to  appeal  to  the  many  kinds  of  people  who  viewed  it ;  neverthe- 
less the  uniform  interest  and  seriousness  with  which  toothless  grandmothers, 
young  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms,  tdgh-school  boys,  solemn  husbands 
innumerable,  '*  little  mothers,"  and  small  boys  regarded  it  filled  us  with  sur- 
prise as  well  as  gratification.  The  thing  was  an  astonishing  success,  and  it 
was  a  success  because  the  people  welcomed  it  eagerly. 

Our  expenditures  amounted  to  $356.57.  They  were  kept  down  to  this  very 
low  figure  by  our  success  in  getting  all  the  work  done  by  volunteers.  Ehq;»erts 
were  chosen  to  head  each  committee,  the  best  resources  of  the  city  being  freely 
drawn  upon.  The  wall  panels  were  designed  and  executed  entirely  without 
cost,  the  necessary  research  work  and  the  lettering  and  sketching  being  done 
by  volunteers ;  the  Rockf ord  leaflet  was  written  by  local  physicians  and  trans- 
lated into  three  languages  by  local  priests ;  all  secretarial  work  was  done  with- 
out charge,  and  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  exhibit  was  held  was  given  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  electrical  devices  loaned  by  the  State, 
still  models,  wall  panels,  cartoons,  three-dimension  exhibits,  and  living  donon- 
strations. 

Follow-up  work  to  be  done  this  year  will  Include : 

A  committee  that  will  endeavor  to  have  the  State  law  in  regard  to  birth 
registration  enforced  and  will  mail  a  Rockford  leaflet  to  each  new  baby  whose 
birth  is  registered. 

A  committee  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations  concerning  Rock- 
ford's  midwife  problem. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  baby-saving  station  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  city,  where  mothers'  conferences,  in  charge  of  a  doctor  and  the 
visiting  nurses,  will  be  held  regularly  throughout  the  year.  Plans  for  this  are 
already  advanced,  and  its  establishment  is  virtually  assured. 

A  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  city  health  d^artment  in  inspecting  the 
handling  of  milk  in  the  city. 

A  few  cities  have  published  printed  reports  of  their  baby-week 
campaigns.    These  include  the  following : 

Greater  New  York  Baby  Week,  published  by  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia's  Baby  Week,  published  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  baby  week.    Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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director  of  the  department  of  public  health  and  charities,  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles  Celebration,  Nation- Wide  Baby  Week,  published 
by  executive  committee  nation-wide  baby  week.  Dr.  Maud  Wilde, 
chairman,  1437  Calumet  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STATE  CAMPAIGNS. 

The  State  agencies  most  prominent  in  stimulating  local  commu- 
nities to  celebrate  baby  week  were  the  State  federations  of  women's 
clubs,  the  State  boards  or  departments  of  health,  and  the  extension 
divisions  of  State  universities  or  agricultural  colleges.  Frequently 
otlier  State  organizations  threw  their  resources  into  the  work.  While 
there  were  many  successful  local  campaigns  in  States  where  no  State- 
wide plan  was  developed,  the  States  where  two  or  more  agencies 
worked  together  and  plans  were  well  outlined  some  time  in  advance 
show  the  largest  numbers  of  uniformly  good  celebraticms. 

GtoTemors^  proclamations. 

In  many  States  the  governors  issued  proclamations.  The  follow-, 
ing  is  an  example: 

Through  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  01nl>s  great  interest  has  been  aroused  the  country  over  in 
the  cliUdren*s  welfare  movement  In  our  State  many  civic  organizations  and 
other  associations,  including  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  have  given  it  enthusiastic  cooperation  and  sup- 
pcMt.  The  welfare  of  the  child  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  i)erpetuity 
of  oar  Nation  and  the  advancement  of  our  civilization.  Infant  mortality  must 
be  and  can  be  reduced. 

In  cities  of  the  United  States  the  death  rate  among  infants  less  than  1  year 
of  age  ranges  from  70  per  1,000  to  250  per  1,000.  That  is,  in  some  localities 
one-fonrth  of  the  babies  die  l)efore  they  reach  the  age  of  1  year.  This  fright- 
ful loss  of  life  most  be  reduced ;  so  far  as  possible,  the  "  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents'*  must  be  stopped. 

Careful  investigation  is  convincing  to  anyone  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
infant  mortality  everywhere  could  he  prevented  by  more  adequate  knowledge, 
more  adequate  attention  to  the  problems  of  tlie  morning  of  life.  A  high  infant 
mortality  rate  means  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation  pain  and  sorrow  and  eco- 
nomic waste  that  we  can  and  must  to  a  larger  degree  prevent  Every  family, 
every  conmiunity,  every  sulKiivision  of  the  State,  and  the  State  itself  is  vitally 
cH)ncerned  in  any  movement  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  conditions 
itffecting  child  life. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  special  interest  and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  that,  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  March  4,  1916,  as  baby  week,  and  the  date  of  Friday, 
March  10,  as  a  special  school  day  in  which  the  consideration  of  child  welfare 
shall  be  uppermost  in  our  schools,  and  I  commend  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  careful 
consideration  of  this  important  problem. 
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What  State  federations  of  women's  dubs  did. 

To  the  women's  organizations  of  the  country  belongs  the  chief 
credit  for  the  widespread  popularity  of  baby  week.  In  some  States  a 
special  baby-week  chairman  was  appointed  by  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Elsewhere  the  president  of  the  federation  under- 
took the  work,  or  the  State  chairman  of  civics,  home  economics,  or 
public  health  was  assigned  to  the  baby- week  campaign.  A  valuable 
service  was  performed  by  these  State  chairmen  in  gathering  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  the  State  boards  of 
health,  and  the  extension  divisions  of  State  imiversities  and  agricul- 
tural colleges;  in  giving  publicity  to  the  kinds  of  assistance  that 
were  available  from  the  various  State  agencies;  and  in  writing  to 
mdividual  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  offering  sug'ges- 
tions  and  model  programs  suited  to  local  conditions. 

STATE- WIDE  PTXBUCITY. 

The  following  letter,  circulated  in  Missouri,  illustrates  the  type 
of  letter  sent  out  by  State  chairmen  to  each  federated  club  in  a  State : 

Januaby  18,  1916- 

Deab  Madam  :  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  the  women  of 
the  United  States  are  asked  by  the  Government  to  do  a  definite  thing.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  asks  every  community  In  our  land  to 
set  aside  some  week  this  spring  for  baby  week.  The  week  chosen  is  Mart-h 
4  to  11.  If  that  week  does  not  suit  your  local  conditions,  any  other  week  may 
be  chosen. 

In  cooperation  with  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  this  week  is  to  be  made  national.  One  hundred 
million  people  are  to  be  made  to  give  some  thought  to  the  importance  of  babies. 
We  hope  that  every  house  in  all  our  country  that  can  boast  a  baby  under  3 
years  of  age  will  signify  this  fact  by  placing  on  "  the  lintel  and  the  two  side 
posts  "  an  American  flag.  This  will  say  to  the  world,  We  have  a  baby,  and  we 
are  trying  to  give  it  the  best  we  can. 

We  must  not  stop  with  that.  It  must  be  made  a  week  of  community  educa- 
tion on  baby  welfare.  Every  phase  of  baby  care  and  culture  must  be  illus- 
trated and  discussed. 

Each  club  willing  to  devote  this  week  or  part  of  a  week  to  work  for  the 
babies  of  Its  community  should  send  a  letter  or  postal  addressed  to  the  Cliil- 
dren's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  directions  and  assistance,  which 
will  be  sent  you  free  of  charge.  While  you  are  waiting  for  this  bulletin  to 
come,  appoint  the  following  committees :  1,  General  management ;  2,  Program ; 
8,  Advertising  and  publicity;  4,  Exhibits;  5,  Medical  examinations;  ^  Window 
displays  of  all  firms — drugs,  groceries,  clothing,  books,  amusements,  furniture, 
etc. 

This  should  be  made  a  community  affair,  with  the  club  women  as  leader:?. 
Enlist  the  cooperation  of  every  club  woman  in  your  town.  Assign  definite 
things  to  each  organization,  and  the  result  will  be  an  educational  movement 
that  shall  bring  much  good  to  the  whole  community  and  In  particular  to  the 
babies. 
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In  Xew  York  State,  with  its  many  crowded  centers  of  popula- 
tion, this  letter  of  specific  suggestions  was  used : 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  as.  to  the  special  way  that  clubs  can 
carry  out  the  baby-week  program: 

L  Begin  at  once  to  secure  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  public.  Make 
a  health  survey  of  conditions  in  your  community  (have  it  ready  to  report  in 
baby  week)  in  regard  to  the  following  points:  (a)  Birth  registration  in  1915; 
were  aU  the  babies  registered?  (6)  How  many  births  were  attended  by  mid- 
wires?  (e)  Mortality  rate  under  1  year;  under  5  years?  (d)  Kind  of  milk 
Qsed?  Number  of  brc»Eutt-fed  babies?  Any  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
or  tuberculosis  among  infants?  Any  poor  health  conditions  in  your  city  or 
village? 

2.  Have  a  baby  exhibit.  Secure  one  from  the  State  if  possible.  This  will  not 
be  possible  in  all  places ;  but  in  every  community  a  room  can  be  secured  and 
a  nurse  or  intelligent  mother  put  in  charge.  Into  this  room  put  a  crib  with  a 
big  doU  in  it,  dressed  as  a  baby  should  ba  Secure  charts  and  literature — as 
much  as  you  can.  Ask  the  State  department  of  health  for  leaflets  on  prenatal 
care  of  mothers,  proper  care  of  infants,  food,  etc  Write  to  the  Children's 
Bureau.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  it  to  send  helpful  literature. 

3.  Sunday,  March  5,  have  prepared  a  concise  statement  of  the  object  of  baby 
week  with  the  location  of  your  baby  exhibit,  stating  what  there  is  for  mothers 
to  see  and  learn.  Ask  each  clergyman  in  your  community  to  read  this  to  his 
congregation,  and  urge  the  mothers  to  visit  the  exhibit 

4.  Arrange  to  have  as  many  lectures  given  during  the  week  as  possible. 
Start  a  crusade  for  a  pasteurized  milk  supply  (if  you  do  not  have  It).  Dr. 
Herman  M.  Biggs,  State  health  commissioner,  approves  and  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  in  order  to  prevent  deaths  of  infants  as  well 
as  epidemics  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria. 

5.  Have  a  demonstration  day.  Demonstrate  how  to  prepare  foods  for  babies ; 
how  to  wash,  dress,  and  care  for  them  in  the  best  way. 

6w  Have  a  baby -clinic  day.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  physicians  and  nurses 
and  give  free  examinations  and  advice  to  aU  mothers  who  will  bring  their 
babies  to  the  baby  exhibit. 

7.  Study  and  conference  day.  Study  carefully  the  results  of  your  health 
survey  and  the  results  of  baby  week.  Confer  with  all  organizations  interested 
In  a  l)etter  community  life.  By  carefully  looking  over  the  results,  the  weakest 
spots  in  local  health  work  will  become  apparent,  and  by  conference  with  all 
Interested  you  can  plan  an  effective  remedy. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  chairman  of  the  public-health  committee  that 
crery  club  in  the  State  should  observe  baby  week.  If  you  can  not  carry  out 
the  entire  plan,  do  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  State  chairman  in  Missouri  sent  an  attractively  printed 
card  to  the  newspaper  editors  of  the  State,  which  served  at  once  as 
an  announcement  and  as  an  effective  appeal  for  help : 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

We  need  your  cooperation  in  this  Nation- Wide  Baby- Week 

Campaign 

Mabch  4-11. 

You  are  the  Torch  that  must  go  into  every  home  and  lead 
the  way.  Please  ask  the  mayor  of  your  town  to  issue  a 
proclamation  asking  the  cooperation  of  every  citizoi  in 
the  movement  Better  Babies  means  a  Better  Nation.  It 
is  easier,  better,  and  cheaper  to  prevent  than  to  cure 
disease.  I  thank  you  for  your  past  cooperation  in  our  civic 
and  health  work. 

(Signed)  . 

Chairman. 


In  Mississippi  the  State  federation  called  on  the  governor  for  a 
proclamation,  arranged  that  news  of  the  campaign  be  published  in 
every  daily  paper  in  the  State,  and  oflFered  a  prize  for  the  best 
slogan. 

COOPEBATION    WITH    OTHEB    STATE    OBGANIZATIONS. 

The  Wisconsin  State  campaign  illustrates  how  the  State  federa- 
tions and  other  State  agencies  cooperated.  In  November  a  circular 
letter  was  sent  by  the  president  of  the  State  federation  not  only 
to  federated  clubs  but  also  to  interested  women  in  towns  where  there 
were  no  federated  clubs  urging  prompt  action  and  giving  the 
addresses  of  State  organizations  which  would  supply  baby-week 
material  and  suggesting  where  speakers  might  be  secured.  Later 
a  message  on  baby  week  was  sent  around  again  through  the  federa- 
tion bulletin.    Shortly  afterwards  the  president  reported : 

I  have  written  to  various  organizations  and  have  received  favorable  relies 
promising  active  cooperation  from  the  State  health  departments,  the  university- 
extension  department,  the  library  commission,  and  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association.  They  will  furnish  material  and  speakers.  Probably  I  shall 
later  receive  replies  from  appeals  for  cooperation  to  other  organizations. 

In  many  States  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  home  economics 
of  the  State  federation  was  on  the  staff  of  the  State  agricultural 
college.  This  meant  especially  close  cooperation  between  these  two 
bodies,  as  in  Nebraska,  where  the  chairman,  through  her  double 
affQiation,  reached  200  unfederated  women's  clubs,  of  which  30  were 
rural  and  one  30  miles  from  the  railroad. 

PUBLISHING  INFANT  MOBTALITY  FIGTIBBS. 

The  State  chairman  in  Rhode  Island  sent  out  a  printed  notice 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  baby  death  rates  everywhere.  With  it 
she  inclosed  the  table  of  infant  mortality  in  Rhode  Island  towns, 
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which  the  State  health  department  had  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
btby-week  committee  and  which  supplied  excellent  arguments  for 
local  campaigns.    (See  p.  44.) 

SECUBINa  BEPOBTS  OF  LOCAL  CAMPAIGNS. 

After  baby  week  was  over,  the  State  federation  officers  imdertook 
to  secure  reports  from  each  community.  For  example,  the  following 
letter,  sent  out  by  the  State  chairman  in  North  Dakota,  brought 
prompt  and  full  answers,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
special  baby -week  nimiber  of  a  local  magazine : 

Baby  week  In  North  Dakota  has  beeu  a  glorious  success.  Just  how  successful 
we  can  not  teU  until  we  get  in  the  reports  from  aU  the  clubs. 

WiU  you  please  send  me  by  return  mall  a  complete  report  of  everything 
tbat  took  place  in  your  town  in  honor  of  baby  week.  What  was  the  dominant 
Dote  In  the  addresses  given  during  the  week?  Please  do  not  leave  out  any- 
thing; sermons,  store  decorations,  newspaper  publicity,  exhibits,  schools,  club 
news  wiU  all  be  interesting. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  report  by  March  17  at  the  latest  Write 
me  whether  you  observed  the  week  or  not 

What  istate  universities  and  agricultural  colleges  did. 

Throughout  the  country  the  State  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges  gave  invaluable  aid.  Speakers  were  sent  from  the  faculties 
of  the  State  universities,  and  the  State  agents  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  cooperated  in  local  campaigns  by  turning  attention  to  the 
baby's  interests  in  their  extension  courses,  farmers'  weeks,  and  home 
makers'  club  work  during  baby  week. 

The  following  examples  of  the  baby- week  activities  of  a  few  State 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges  are  merely  typical  of  many. 

The  extension  service  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  sent  an  out- 
line of  suggestions  to  350  clubs.  It  assisted  high-school  teachers  in 
preparing  school  celebrations,  and  it  cooperated  with  women's  clubs 
in  constructing  an  exhibit  which  was  circulated  throughout  the 
State  after  baby  week.  In  Kansas  the  State  agricultural  college 
cooperated  with  the  division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  State  board  of 
health  in  circulating  board  of  health  leaflets  and  pamphlets.  The 
agricultural  college  itself  prepared  two  series  of  slides,  with  accom- 
panying lectures,  which  were  sent  out  on  circuit  to  ministers  and 
reached  20  communities.  More  than  2,200  programs  were  distributed 
by  the  college  among  Kansas  home  makers'  clubs. 

The  University  of  Texas  sent  baby-week  circulars  and  leaflets  to 
87  communities  and  programs  for  schoolhouse  meetings  to  about 
1.500  communities.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  supplied  outlines  for  a  baby  week  in  rural  communities  and 
sent  lecturers  to  15  places.    A  few  other  State  universities,  notably 
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that  of  Wisconsin,  supplied  exhibit  material,  and  several  issued  spe- 
cial pamphlets.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  for  example,  published  bulletins  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  little  children,  which  were  distributed  at  many  baby- 
week  exhibits. 

The  University  of  California  Medical  School  authorities  took  an 
active  part  in  campaigns  in  near-by  communities.  The  Seattle  baby- 
week  exhibit  included  a  model  nursery  prepared  by  the  University 
of  Washington. 

The  hearty  good  will  expressed  in  the  following  letters  from  the 
extension  professor  of  home  economics  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
and  the  director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity is  typical  of  the  interest  shown  by  colleges  and  universities 
in  many  Statea 

I  am  most  happy  to  indorse  the  campaign  for  baby  v^eek.  We  shaU  be  able 
to  boost  for  it,  since  there  are  eight  women  on  the  road  all  the  time.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  posters  made  and  shall  place  these  in.  every  classroom,  from 
now  until  March  4.  This  will  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  at  least 
13,000  women.  Each  woman  in  our  extension  department  will  be  glad  to  spend 
some  time  each  week  explaining  the  plan  and  its  purpose. 

We  shall  be  able  to  supply  outlines  for  study  and  copies  of  literature  on 
the  care  of  children.  You  may  count  upon  the  most  hearty  cooperation  from 
each  member  of  our  home  economics  extension  staff. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  communication  of  October  28,  relative  to  the  nation- 
\\ide  baby  week,  March  4  to  11,  1916.  This  division  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  women's  clubs  of  Iowa  for  this  week.  We  are  duplicating  our  charts 
so  that  we  now  have  available  several  sets  of  charts  dealing  with  child  welfare 
which  can  be  used  that  week.  Additional  charts  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  hope  to  double  the  number  of  charts  that  we  now  have  before  that 
time. 

The  division  stands  ready  to  furnish  the  services  of  two  trained  physicians 
to  be  of  service  in  this  baby  week  also.  Beyond  this  we  have  nothing  available, 
owing  to  our  limited  amount  of  money. 

The  exhibit  material,  etc.,  which  State  universities  and'  agricul- 
tural colleges  report  that  they  have  for  lending  or  for  distribution, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to  render, 
are  listed  in  the  appendix,  page  121. 

What  State  health  officers  did. 

Most  of  the  State  health  officers  saw  in  the  proposed  baby  week  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  educational  work  for  infant  welfare 
and  promised  the  help  of  their  departments.  Many,  however,  on 
account  of  lack  of  appropriation,  were  unable  to  do  very  much.  One 
New  England  health  officer,  who  could  not  supply  material  in  1916, 
writes  that  he  has  now  acquired  exhibits,  slides,  and  printed  matter 
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for  distribution  and  is  ready  to  help.  Doubtless  with  others  the 
sitoation  is  similar. 

Members  of  the  State  boards  or  departments  of  health  offered  their 
services  as  lecturers  in  many  places.  Florida  detailed  district  assist- 
ants to  help  in  local  campaigns.  In  Indiana  multigraphed  circulars 
of  suggestions  were  mailed  in  large  numbers.  S<mie  State  health 
officers  identified  themselves  with  the  local  celebration  in  the  capital 
of  the  State  and  devoted  their  efforts  to  helping  to  perfect  the  pro- 
gram of  one  city. 

Lantern  slides  and  motion-picture  films  dealing  with  baby-health 
matters  were  supplied.  Sometimes  the  latter  took  the  form  of  very 
effective  dramas;  in  one  State  the  films  were  shown  by  the  commer- 
cial motion-picture  houses  when  not  in  use  by  the  baby-week  com- 
mittee. Many  State  health  departments  lent  exhibits  or  partial 
exhibits. 

Baby  weeks  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  same  date  throughout 
thef  State,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  exhibits  in  a  form  suffi- 
ciently inexpensive  to  be  reproduced  many  times  was  a  tax  on  in- 
genuity. The  commissioner  of  health  of  Pennsylvania,  who  believes 
that  it  is  wholesome  for  every  town  to  construct  part  of  its  own  ex- 
hibit locally,  had  inexpensive  incomplete  exhibits  which  he  supplied 
to  24  localities  in  one  week.  In  all  there  was  enough  of  this  material 
to  cover  1,000  feet  of  wall  space.  It  consisted  of  photographer's  blue 
prints  of  charts  and  diagrams  which  were  posted  up  unf  ramed  with 
push  pins  or  framed  in  inexpensive  white  muslin  and  put  up  with 
tacks.  (See  illus.  No.  11.)  In  Kansas  an  even  cheaper  form  of 
exhibit,  reproducible  in  great  quantities,  was  printed  on  colored  paper 
of  the  quality  that  is  used  for  newspapers.  A  set  of  12  such  posters 
was  sent  free  upon  request  to  any  resident  of  the  State.  In  some  com- 
munities these  were  mounted  on  stiff  cardboard  and  used  unf  ramed ; 
in  others  the  material  was  copied  by  a  sign  painter  in  any  desired 
color,  and  sometimes  with  variations  in  form.  The  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Health  sent  out  a  series  of  small  exhibits  by  parcel  post. 

A  number  of  health  departments  issued  special  leaflets  on  baby 
care,  sometimes  in  several  languages,  for  use  by  local  committees. 

Many  of  the  monthly  health  department  bulletins  issued  in  March 
took  the  form  of  a  special  baby  number,  which  was  widely  dis- 
tributed. Besides  the  publicity  given  through  these  bulletins,  many 
departments  supplied  the  newspapers  throughout  the  State  with  news 
stories  about  the  State  campaign  and  with  suggestions  for  local  cam- 
paigns. In  Illinois,  for  example,  a  press  story  was  sent  out  not  only 
to  the  newspapers  but  to  women's  organizations  and  presidents  of  the 
county  medical  societies,  giving  very  full  directions  for  holding  a 
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baby-week  celebration  and  setting  forth  at  length  the  value  of  baby- 
health  conferences.  The  Wisconsin  health  authorities  employed  a 
trained  newspaper  man  for  their  baby-week  publicity.  The  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health  had  the  advantage  of  a  special  bureau 
of  education  and  publicity,  and  not  only  circulated  press  material 
through  local  committees  but  reached  directly  the  Trenton  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers  published  throughout  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by  the  State  health 
authorities  was  the  preparation  of  statistical  material  on  baby  death 
rates.  Such  data  showing  the  contrasts  among  towns  and  among 
counties  proved  an  effective  stimulus  for  those  with  bad  records.  In 
one  State,  Oregon,  the  State  health  officer  wrote  to  club  women  asking 
them  to  use  baby  week  as  an  opportunity  to  help  make  the  birth- 
registration  law  effective. 

STATE  DIVISIONS  OB  BXTBEAUS  OF  CHILD  HTaiBKS. 

In  the  four  States  having  distinct  bureaus  or  divisions  of  child 
hygiene  valuable  work  was  done  by  these  departments.  The  division 
of  child  hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
assisted  by  lending  exhibit  material,  supplying  speakers,  helping  in 
the  general  publicity  campaign,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  committees  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  director 
of  this  division  in  Ohio  visited  15  commimities  and,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  campaign,  gave  40  addresses  in  advance  of  baby 
week.  In  Kansas  the  division  of  child  hygiene  supplied  posters, 
outlines,  and  suggestions  for  lectures  to  122  communities  within  the 
State  and  37  communities  in  22  other  States.  The  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion visited  many  cities  and  towns  and  helped  in  the  organization  of 
baby- week  campaigns  and  baby-health  conferences. 

The  division  of  child  hygiene  and  other  branches  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health  not  only  prepared  the  publicity 
material  referred  to  above,  but  sent  out  lecturers  from  the  depart- 
ment and  printed  three  leaflets,  of  which  850,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed. 

In  Massachusetts  a  subdivision  of  the  State  department  of  health 
devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  children  supplied  8  lecturers,  who 
gave  44  lectures  in  11  communities  and  contributed  44  sets  of  lan- 
tern slides,  8  motion-picture  films,  and  a  large  quantity  of  printed 
matter  on  baby  care. 

The  exhibit  material,  lantern  slides,  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance which  State  departments  of  health  can  supply  for  local  cam- 
paigns are  listed  in  the  appendix,  page  121. 
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DETAILS   OF  BABT-WEEK  PBOOBAMS. 

Program  of  days. 

Some  communities  celebrated  the  whole  week;  in  others  baby  week 
lasted  one  day  or  three  or  five  days.  The  seven-day  programs  usually 
ran  about  as  follows:  Flag  day,  Baby  Sunday,  school  day,  fathers' 
day,  outing  day,  visiting  day,  and  birth-registration  day.  Baby  Sab- 
bath was  also  celebrated  in  many  cities. 

This  general  program  was  varied  in  some  towns  by  a  tag  day; 
one  featured  a  rural  mothers'  day,  one  a  merchants'  baby  booster  day, 
(Hie  a  recognition  day  (when  business  houses  put  out  flags  and 
everyone  interested  was  asked  to  wear  a  flower),  and  one  had  a  baby 
button  day.  In  North  Dakota  the  general  plan  was  to  call  flag  day 
advertising  day,  and  concentrate  that  day  on  letting  everybody  know 
what  was  coming.  The  program  of  a  middle  western  city  was :  Baby 
Sunday,  daddy's  day,  mother's  day,  the  baby's  day,  home  day,  wel- 
fare day,  parade  day. 

The  Illinois  State  program  began  with  inauguration  day,  on  which 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  and  headquarters  opened.  Fathers'  day 
there  was  converted  into  fathers'  and  sons'  day ;  there  was  a  mothers' 
day,  little  mothers'  day,  demonstration  day,  and  community  day. 
The  most  significant  variation  made  in  Illinois  was  the  permanent- 
organization  day  held  the  final  Saturday.  On  this  day  the  executive 
committee  and  active  workers  had  a  meeting  to  make  plans  for  the 
future. 

FLAG  DAT. 

Flag  day  was  usually  the  first  day  of  the  celebration,  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  day  before  baby  week  opened.  The  object  of  flag  day 
was  to  see  that  every  house  where  a  baby  lived  put  out  a  flag  and 
kept  it  flying  throughout  the  week.  One  Missouri  town,  on  the 
other  hand,  asked  the  parents  to  wear  flags  instead  of  flying  them 
from  the  windows. 

The  flags  adopted  by  the  different  towns  varied  widely.  Some 
were  symbolic  in  color  and  design,  as  in  an  Indiana  town,  where 
gold  lettering  on  a  white  ground  signified  our  most  precious 
asset — the  baby.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  had  pink  and  blue  paper- 
muslin  pennants — presumably  for  girls  and  boys,  respectively — and 
the  slogan  "Grand  babies  for  Grand  Forks"  printed  in  black  let- 
ters. An  Ohio  town  had  a  flag  with  a  blue  star ;  another  Ohio  town 
used  a  white  felt  pennant  with  its  slogan  printed  thereon;  and  Mil- 
waukee had  an  effective  blue  felt  pennant  bearing  heavy  white 
stenciled  lettering.  Many  towns  did  not  design  a  special  flag  for 
the  occasion,  but  used  small  American  flags. 
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Boy  Scouts  distributed  the  flags  admirably  in  many  towns.  In 
a  Missouri  city  the  distribution  was  facilitated  and  the  expenses 
shared  by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, which  presented  American  flags  to  all  school  children  in 
whose  families  there  were  babies.  One  Ohio  town  enlisted  the  in- 
terest of  the  fire  department  so  that  the  firemen  did  the  distributing. 

Since  the  aim  of  flag  day  was  to  see  that  every  baby  had  an 
emblem  in  his  honor  flying  at  his  window,  it  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  find  babies  whose  births  had  not  been  registered. 

In  many  communities  leaflets  or  pamphlets  on  baby  care  or  pro- 
grams of  the  local  baby  week  were  distributed  with  the  flags.  A 
letter  that  went  to  the  mothers  in  a  Texas  city,  with  the  flags  and 
the  leaflets  on  baby  care,  read  as  follows : 

A   LETTEB  TO  THE   M0TH1ER8   OF  BABIES. 

The  committee  on  banners  for  baby  week  presents  you  with  a  pennant  and 
asks  you  to  display  it  in  your  window  In  honor  of  your  baby. 

Each  home  where  there  is  a  baby  under  1  year  old  will  have  this  to  show 
that  all  are  thinking  and  working  for  the  best  things  for  the  babies. 

Bring  your  baby  in  its  baby  buggy  or  gocart  or  in  your  arms,  with  this  banner, 
to  the  park  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  11,  and  be  in  the  best  parade  our 
city  has  ever  had.  There  wlU  be  no  horses  or  automobiles  allowed,  and  all 
traffic  over  the  line  of  march,  which  Is  not  long,  will  be  suspended  in  honor 
of  our  city's  children.    The  parade  starts  from  the  park  at  2.30  o'clock. 

You  are  also  invited  to  the  exhibits  and  demonstrations  March  9  and  10,  in 
the  city  hall,  and  to  all  the  special  entertainments  in  the  high-school  audi- 
torium. On  Wednesday,  March  8,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  the  Civic  Club  will  enter- 
tain the  babies  up  to  the  age  of  3  years,  and  their  mothers,  In  the  park. 

Watch  the  newspaper  for  announcements  of  baby  week. 

BABY  SUNDAY. 

Baby  Sunday  was  generally  observed  by  an  announcement  of  baby 
week  and  its  purposes  from  the  pulpits  of  various  religious  bodies; 
frequently  by  the  reading  of  the  governor's  or  mayor's  proclamation. 
In  some  cases  sermons  on  baby  welfare  were  preached.  Physicians 
were  invited  to  occupy  pulpits  on  Sunday  evening  in  several  Illinois 
communities. 

Sunday-school  celebrations  proved  very  popular. 

FATHERS'  DAY. 

In  manufacturing  towns  fathers'  day  was  celebrated  by  holding 
shop  meetings  with  good  speakers  to  address  fathers  on  the  whole 
question  of  what  the  community  owes  to  its  babies,  with  special 
reference  to  local  conditions,  good  and  bad.  In  New  York  City 
and  in  another  city  in  New  York  State  the  woman-suffrage  organi- 
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zations  made  their  street  meetings  on  that  day  bear  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  voting  f a^er  toward  the  home.  One  city  had  a  special 
baby- week  button  for  fathers. 

Several  towns  were  very  successful  in  getting  physicians  to  address 
fath^^'  meetings  on  the  social  evil  and  its  effect  on  children. 

The  press  gave  invaluable  help  by  printing  the  message  to  fathers 
which  was  prepared  for  fathers'  day.  The  State  health  officer  of 
Rhode  Island  published  a  message  to  fathers  in  the  form  of  an 
tttraetive  leaflet  with  a  baby  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  below 
it  the  State  slogan,  "A  square  deal  for  Rhode  Island  babies."  A 
widely  popular  message  to  fathers  was  that  adapted  from  one  used 
originally  in  Pittsburgh.    (See  Appendix,  p.  138,  and  illus.  No.  9.) 

OUTING  DAY. 

An  outing  day  proved  popular  in  towns  which  celebrated  later 
in  the  year  than  March.  The  usual  plan  was  for  the  committee  to 
collect  all  the  automobiles  it  could  borrow  and  fill  them  with 
mothers  and  babies.  One  city  made  a  combination  of  outing  day 
•nd  visiting  day ;  parties  of  mothers  and  babies  were  taken  in  auto- 
mobiles to  visit  the  baby  camps  maintained  in  one  of  the  submHbs. 

The  material  on  this  subject  is  meager,  because  in  1916  most  of 
the  celebrations  were  held  in  March  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  such  expeditions  are  appropriate  only  to  a  later  season. 

VISITING  DAY  AND  PABADES. 

Parades,  sometimes  combined  with  visits  to  infant- welfare  stations, 
were  reported  from  several  cities.  Boy  Scouts  and  members  of 
Little  Mothers'  Leagues,  trained  nurses,  and  others  who  were  help- 
ing in  the  celebi'ation  were  among  those  who  marched  in  parades. 
Bamiers  and  labels  voicing  local  needs  were  used  effectively.  In  one 
Massachusetts  town  a  fine  looking  baby  wore  a  label  stating,  "  I  am 
a  milk-station  baby." 

A  Texas  town  parade  which  was  very  well  managed  led  off  with  the 
mayor  and  city  council  and  ended  with  babies.  Here  the  rulings 
md  order  of  march  were  published  in  the  papers  in  advance.  An 
automobile  parade  in  St.  Louis  was  similarly  arranged,  and  included 
a  tour  of  insp)ection  of  the  municipal  milk  stations.  Another  Texas 
town  had  a  parade  of  automobiles  in  which  each  women's  club  had 
a  car,  and  these  vied  with  each  other  in  decorations.  Small  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  members  rode  in  the  club  cars.  One  car  was  deco- 
rated in  the  club  colors,  green  and  white.  Another  was  done  in  red, 
white,  and  blue  and  shaped  like  a  baby  carriage.  All  were  gay 
with  flags  and  slogans.  Some  parades  were  much  simpler,  with 
babies  riding  in  baby  carriages  instead  of  in  automobiles.  In  a 
Colorado  town  there  was  a  squad  of  older  children  also,  riding  on 
tricycles. 
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Here  is  a  newspaper  report  of  a  successful  parade  held  in 
Louisiana : 

SPLENDID  PABADE  8ATUBDAY  CLOSED  BABY-WEEK  OB8EBVANCB. 

Babies  to  right  of  us. 
Babies  to  left  of  us, 
Babies  in  front  of  us, 
Babies  enough  to  dazzle  us, 

God  bless  'em, 
So  say  we,  all  of  us. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  ideal,  when  the  babies  of  our  city  passed  in  review 
before  as  deeply  interested  a  gathering  as  ever  lined  both  sides  of  Ryan  Street 
from  the  city  haU  to  Mill  Street 

Headed  by  the  Royal  Orchestra,  then  in  turn  by  a  detachment  of  the  city 
police  under  the  chief,  the  mayor,  the  conmiissioner  of  finance,  and  tbe  com- 
missioner of  streets,  the  parade  "  fell  Into  line "  at  the  city  hall,  and  under 
the  helpful  escort  of  the  Boy  Scouts  wended  its  way  north  to  MIU  Street  axid 
countermarched  to  the  city  hall. 

In  beautiful  floats,  in  push  carts.  In  buggies,  on  tricycle,  on  bicycle.  In  toy 
automobile,  and  afoot,  each  individual  holding  a  tiny  flag,  a  thousand  hearts 
beat  happily  as  they  passed  through  a  street  Uterally  lined  with  admirin^^  and 
cheering  townfolk. 

And  the  banners  they  carried  were  cheered  to  the  echo,  while  the  one  at 
the  head  of  the  on-foot  division,  "  Louisiana  babies'  first  plea :  Doctor,  I  want 
a  record  for  me,"  seemed  to  act  on  the  viewers  as  a  plea  for  protection. 

SCHOOL  DAY  AND  SCHOOL  COOPERATION. 

The  1916  celebration  proves  that  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  baby 
week  on  the  part  of  school  officials  is  highly  important  to  the  best 
success  of  a  campaign.  In  many  cases  where  the  school  officials 
understood  the  significance  of  baby  week  and  cooperated  actively 
an  effective  program  was  carried  out  almost  without  any  other  help. 
A  New  Mexico  town,  for  example,  celebrated  only  in  the  schools, 
bringing  in  mission  schools  and  schools  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  was  very  successful. 

In  many  towns  the  school  auditorium  was  used  for  meetings.  It 
appears  that  mothers  brought  their  babies  more  readily  to  a  school 
than  to  any  other  building  for  a  conference.  A  Michigan  town,  for 
example,  held  its  whole  celebration  in  the  school  auditorium.  The 
children  wrote  invitations  to  their  mothers  to  come  to  a  meeting. 
Eight  hundred  mothers  came,  and  at  that  meeting  the  invitation  was 
distributed  for  a  fathers'  meeting  later  in  the  week,  which  brought 
out  an  attendance  of  600  to  700. 

The  school  children  frequently  acted  as  distributing  agents  for 
j^rograms  and  invitations  to  special  meetings.  A  Wisconsin  town 
issued  a  better-babies  bookmark,  with  lists  of  books  on  baby  care, 
and  gave  the  bookmarks  to  the  school  children  to  take  home.  All 
the  books  mentioned  were  obtainable  at  the  town  library. 
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The  pupils  of  both  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  did,  in  many 
communities,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  work  in  aid  of  the  baby- 
week  committee.  Thus  in  a  New  England  city  the  printing  for  the 
baby-wed^  conmiittee  was  done  by  the  boys  of  the  manual  training 
school  and  the  typewriting  at  the  high  school.  Of  course  any  as- 
sislance  given  by  school  children  served  to  arouse  their  interest  in  the 
campaign. 

A  number  of  towns  held  contests  in  poster  making  in  the  schools. 
In  several  Illinois  towns  the  school  children  made  the  posters  and 
handbills ;  and  the  report  from  one  town  says  that  the  posters  made  in 
tiie  high  school  "  were  really  works  of  art"  In  a  Wisconsin  city 
3,700  handmade  programs  were  printed,  painted,  and  presented  by 
the  school  pupUs,  and  each  program  bore  the  name,  ^ade,  and  school 
of  its  author  on  the  back.  These  schools  also  had  a  poster  competi- 
tion. 

Many  school-day  celebrations  were  admirably  worked  out.  They 
vari^  from  a  lecture  on  the  care  of  the  baby,  read  to  the  class  by 
each  teacher,  to  the  giving  of  a  play  by  the  children.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  113  and  134.)  Some  teachers,  especially  of  yoimger  chil- 
dren, emphasized  the  care  of  the  teeth.  In  one  New  York  town  the 
teacher  organized  a  "  toothbrush  brigade,"  with  prizes  for  the  clean- 
est teeth.  In  schools  where  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  were  already 
formed  the  program  usually  consisted  of  demonstrations  on  the  care 
of  the  baby. 

If  prize  essays  were  read,  a  play  performed,  or  demonstrations 
given  by  the  school  children,  parents  were  usually  invited. 

This  is  the  description  one  little  girl  wrote  of  the  day's  exercises 
in  her  school: 

Last  week  we  had  what  yon  wonld  caU  a  baby  week.  This  was  very  inter- 
esting, as  we  had  a  lesson  about  it  in  our  domestic  science.  We  had  charts 
all  around  the  room  about  the  food  for  the  baby  at  its  different  ages;  we 
liad  some  pictures  of  beautiful  children ;  there  was  a  baby's  outfit ;  there  wore 
some  books  on  the  care  of  children;  there  were  also  two  baby's  dresses,  one 
which  was  very  beautiful,  made  by  our  domestic-science  teacher.  We  had  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  all  the  materials  needed  in  giving  the 
baby  its  bath.  On  the  side  of  the  room  was  another  table  with  the  materials 
needled  in  keeping  the  bottles  sterilized,  and  we  were  shown  the  way  of  keeping 
them  perfectly  clean. 

In  our  domestic-science  lesson  we  had  our  school  nurse  to  show  us  the  proper 
way  of  bathing  and  dressing  the  baby  and  all  about  the  correct  temperature 
of  the  body.  The  teacher  told  us  about  the  proper  food  we  should  give  the 
baby  at  different  ages.    Samples  of  breakfasts  for  these  children  were  shown. 

In  the  afternoon  the  mothers  came  and  heard  a  few  remarks  made  by  our 
dental  nurse  on  the  proper  care  of  the  children's  teeth.  There  were  some 
little  children  from  the  primary  department  who  have  'a  perfect  set  of  teeth. 
They  have  been  treated  by  our  school  dentist.  They  showed  us  how  they 
brush  their  teeth.  They  had  a  napkin  pinned  on  them,  a  paper  cup  in  one 
tiand,  and  their  toothbrush  in  the  other  hand,  and  were  scrubbing  away  when 
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a  photographer  snapped  their  picture.  We  had  a  baby  there,  too,  and  we  put 
her  in  the  tub  and  had  a  towel  around  her  and  pretended  she  had  just  had  ber 
bath  when  the  photographer  took  her  picture. 

This  ended  our  baby  week  in  our  school,  which,  I  think,  was  Interesting  and 
enjoyed  by  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  popular  way  to  celebrate  school  day  was 
by  the  writing  of  essays.  The  offering  of  a  simple  prize  often  stim- 
ulated all  the  pupils  to  learn  as  much  as  they  could  about  the 
baby.  In  one  instance  a  boy  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  this  subject.  Prizes  were  given  by  various  people — for  example, 
by  the  civic  club  in  a  Maryland  town,  and  in  a  Kentucky  town  by 
the  doctor  who  delivered  the  lecture  from  which  the  essays  were 
written.  One  Rhode  Island  town  had  two  prizes,  a  fountain  pen 
for  the  best  essay  by  a  grammar-school  girl  and  an  inexpensive 
watch  for  the  best  poster  by  a  boy. 

Perhaps  better  than  prizes  was  the  plan  hit  upon  by  a  New  York 
town.  Here  the  children's  essays  were  based  on  extracts  read  to 
them  by  the  teacher  from  the  baby-week  literature  of  the  State 
health  department.  The  best  essays  were  read  aloud  at  a  meeting 
to  which  the  mothers  came  and  were  afterwards  published  in  the 
papers. 

The  following  essay  was  written  by  a  12-year-old  school  girl: 

THE  CABE  OF  THE  BABT. 

The  later  life  of  the  baby  depends  on  the  care  It  Is  given  when  It  Is  young. 
It  should  be  well  cared  for  when  young  If  It  wUl  be  a  healthy  child  when 
larger.  The  baby  should  have  a  bath  every  morning.  It  should  have  some 
one  to  take  It  for  a  walk  In  the  fresh  air;  or,  if  It  Is  too  small  to  walk,  sister 
can  give  It  a  ride  In  the  baby  buggy.  The  nursery,  or  room  that  the  baby 
occupies,  should  be  well  ventilated.  It  should  have  no  curtains  or  draperies 
that  will  catch  germs.  The  baby  should  sleep  in  its  crib  or  bed  by  itself. 
The  bottle  should  be  washed  and  cleaned  thoroughly  before  it  Is  given  to 
the  baby.  The  milk  should  be  pasteurized  so  as  to  purify  It  for  the  baby's 
use.  When  the  baby  drops  its  bottle  some  mothers  pick  it  up,  wipe  It  off,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  baby.  It  should  be  washed  before  it  Is  given  to  the  baby 
again.  The  nipple  will  carry  germs  unless  it  is  kept  clean.  When  the  baby 
cries  some  people  shake  it  and.  tell  it  the  goblins  will  get  it — and  other  stories 
that  scare  it — if  it  does  not  hush.  When  he  gets  older  he  will  have  the  same 
feeling.  When  he  is  in  the  dark  he  has  a  creepy  feeling  as  if  the  goblins 
were  after  him  right  then.  It  gets  on  his  nerves,  and  he  can  not*  forget  it 
When  the  baby  cries  It  is  not  always  hungry  or  bad;  Its  shoe  may  hart, 
or  its  clothing  may  be  too  tight,  or  something  else.  We  should  try  to  flod 
out  what  the  pain  is.  Sometimes  the  milk  is  left  standing  in  the  window 
where  the  sun  can  shine  on  It ;  the  baby  cries ;  we  give  the  bottle  to  him  with- 
out tasting  it  to  see  if  it  is  sour.  This  overloads  the  baby's  stomach  with  soar 
milk  and  may  make  him  sick.  We  should  never  put  anything  on  the  floor  where 
the  baby  can  get  it;  if  it  does,  it  will  put  it  in  its  mouth  as  soon  as  it  gets 
It.    It  may  get  a  pin  and  swallow  it.    When  we  have  a  sore  throat  or  a  (fold. 
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we  should  not  go  home  and  kiss  the  baby  and  play  with  it  nntil  we  have 
washed  our  face  and  onr  hands  and  our  hair.  We  will  give  it  to  the  baby 
In  this  way.  We  should  always  be  kind  to  the  baby.  We  should  never  speak 
in  an  angry  tone  or  scare  it  Kindness  is  a  good  thing  to  practice  with  the 
baby. 

A  school  nurse  in  a  Wisconsin  town  has  sent  a  report  which  is 
full  of  suggestion  for  other  communities : 

As  a  result  of  baby  week  I  gave  four  talks  to  the  girls  in  the  continuation 
school — about  60  girls  who  stay  at  home  to  help  mothers  or  work  out  or  in 
Victories.  A  few  of  them  were  full-time  pupils,  but  many  of  them  go  to  school 
four  hours  a  week.    The  ages  were  from  14  to  17 ;  a  few  below. 

1.  Baby's  bath  and  clothing.    I  had  a  large  doll,  with  tub,  blankets,  soap, 

boric-acid  solution,  etc.  The  clothes  were  borrowed,  and  were  made 
of  good,  plain  material  that  people  of  small  means  could  afford 
to  have. 

2.  Care  of  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat ;  exercise  and  sle^. 

a.  Feeding  of  baby,     (a)   Natural;    (6)   artificial — care  of  milk,  modi- 
fication of  milk ;  prepared  foods,  uses  and  abuses. 
4.  Observation  of  well  and  sick  baby. 

The  last  day  was  spent  mostly  in  answering  questions  the  girls  had  written 
oo  slips.    I  am  sure  many  of  them  came  from  the  mothers. 

This  course  proved  so  popular  that  the  girls  in  the  eighth  grade  wanted  me 
to  repeat  the  talks.  Next  year  this  will  be  given  In  connection  with  the 
domestic-science  work  in  the  continuation  school  and  the  eighth  grades  in  the 
public  schools.  Some  of  the  principals  and  I  have  decided  that  our  domestic- 
science  work  Is  lacking  in  Just  this  work  of  preparing  the  girls  for  home  makers. 
We  got  some  of  our  ideas  from  the  New  York  schools. 

Another  Wisconsin  town,  which  celebrated  a  little  brother  and 
sister  day  instead  of  school  day,  sends  the  following  report  from  one 
of  the  adjoining  rural  schools: 

LITTLE   BROTHER    AND   SI8TEB  DAT. 

In  making  preparations  for  our  little  brother  and  sister  day  program  at 
school  I  explained  as  best  I  could  the  purpose  of  the  week  and  asked  them  to 
bring  all  the  pictures  they  could  of  babies. 

The  week  before  I  sent  In  the  names  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  received  boi^lets  on  infant  care. 

During  the  week  the  B  class,  after  reading  and  talking  about  care  of  the 
teeth  and  what  constitutes  good  health  In  general,  wrote  compositions  on  "  How 
to  Iteep  well." 

The  C  class,  children  from  7  to  9,  had  a  lively  discussion  on  "  How  to  keep 
baby  well,"  and  wrote  all  they  could  about  it  later. 

On  Friday,  March  10,  we  put  up  our  pictures.  One  board  we  covered  with 
prize  winners,  and  we  wrote  what  made  them  so  in  colored  crayons.  On  another 
board  we  put  a  large  picture  of  a  baby  and  the  slogan.  On  another  "  Fresh-air 
babies."    Others  we  arranged  on  the  walls. 

Our  program  consisted  of  songs,  recitations,  and  a  health  dialogue  entitled 
"Mother  Goose  up  to  date,"  a  talk  explaining  the  week  and  baby  problems, 
distribution  of  literature  to  mothers,  and  light  lunch. 
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BIBTH-BEaiST&ATIOK  DAT. 

Many  communities  de\dsed  ways  of  popularizing  the  subject  of 
better  birth  registration  and  centered  the  interest  of  the  campaign 
upon  it  for  a  day  or  longer.  Where  a  birth-registration  canvass  had 
been  made  beforehand  (see  p.  43)  the  results  were  usually  printed 
in  the  newspapers  or  made  the  subject  of  special  addresses  on  birth- 
registration  day. 

In  Cleveland  the  health  authorities  adopted  as  a  baby-week  fea- 
ture a  practice  which  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  Tvork 
of  the  department.  This  consisted  in  supplying  the  mothers  of  babies 
bom  in  1916  with  certificates  showing  that  their  babies'  births  had 
been  registered.  The  newspapers  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  the  mayor  would  personally  present  the  certificate  to  the  first 
mother  who  applied  for  it  on  March  6;  they  also  advertised  for  the 
1915  babies,  printing  the  following  coupons  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
mothers : 

BIBTH-CEBTIFICATK  COUPON. 

I  beUeve  In  the  need  of  birth  registration,  and  as  proof  of  my  support  I 
hereby  make  appUcatlon  for  a  "  Certificate  of  birth  registration  "  for  my  baby, 
,  who  was  bom  at on ,  1915. 


Mother's  name. 


Present  address. 
Father's  name, . 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  maU  to  the  birth-certificate  editor  before  Saturday,  March  11. 

The  certificate  of  registration  which  is  sent  to  each  mother  is 
attractive  in  design  and  printing,  so  that  every  mother  who  sees  one 
in  the  possession  of  a  neighbor  wants  one  for  her  baby.  (See  illus. 
No.  10.)  By  the  close  of  baby  week  there  had  developed  a  steady 
demand  for  certificates. 

Many  towns  had  exhibits  which  showed  the  importance  of  birth 
registration.  Two  were  especially  good.  The  first  (hardly  feasible 
for  a  large  city)  was  used  successfully  in  an  Idaho  town.  The  health 
officer  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  children  bom  in  the  district  within 
the  last  five  years  of  which  he  had  a  record;  it  showed  addresses 
and  names  of  parents  in  such  a  way  that  all  could  see  at  a  glance 
whether  their  children  were  on  the  list.  The  other  was  the  very 
simple  device  of  showing  at  the  exhibit  a  framed  copy  of  the  birth 
certificate  used  in  that  locality.  To  parents  who  did  not  understand 
anything  about  birth  registration  this  was  especially  instructive. 

In  a  Massachusetts  town  every  mother  of  a  baby  imder  6  months 
of  age  was  asked  to  bring  in  the  name,  address,  and  birthday  of 
the  baby  in  writing  and  receive  in  exchange  a  copy  of  a  standard 
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book  on  baby  care,  also  the  special  bulletin  on  the  same  subject 
issued  by  the  State  department  of  health. 

Baby-welfare  information. 

BIBTH  BEaiST&ATION. 

Many  surveys  or  canvasses  of  births  were  made  in  connection  with 
biby  week.     In  some  places  this  was  done  as  a  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion ;  in  others  the  information  was  secured  in  advance  and  incorpo-  • 
rated  in  the  exhibit  and  newspaper  publicity  of  baby  week. 

Such  surveys  were  variously  managed  and  even  when  they  did  not 
attempt  to  be  complete  they  stimulated  interest  in  the  subject  and 
secured  the  names  of  many  unregistered  babies.  For  example,  the 
baby-week  committee  of  an  Ohio  community  with  a  population  of 
about  4,000  found  that  the  city  clerk  had  the  record  of  only  11 
babies  under  1  year,  but  by  "  asking  the  doctors  several  times  "  and 
^consulting  the  cradle  rolls  of  the  Sunday  schools"  they  found  a 
total  of  70.  In  a  Missouri  city  the  teachers  took  a  census  of  babies 
in  each  school  district,  and  literature  was  distributed  to  them  by  the 
school  children.  In  another  Missouri  city  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  canvass  for  children  under  3  and  to  study  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  birth-registration  law. 

In  a  Kansas  town  the  cradle-roll  departments  of  all  the  churches 
united  to  canvass  the  whole  town  for  babies.  Though  the  town  has 
20,000  inhabitants  and  400  babies,  they  reported  that  they  did  it  all 
in  one  day  except  for  the  few  houses  where  no  one  was  at  home,  and 
these  they  finished  the  following  day. 

A  h6use-to-house  canvass  was  made  by  club  women  in  New 
Orleans  to  find  the  unregistered  babies,  after  baby  week,  as  a  result 
of  the  interest  aroused  by  it.  A  canvass  for  the  babies  of  1915  was 
made  by  the  civics  class  at  the  high  school  of  an  Illinois  town.  The 
pupils  were  assigned  by  blocks.  Among  the  Polish  population  they 
hunted  up  the  baptismal  records  through  the  priests.  A  prize  was 
?iven  for  the  most  zealous  worker.  Although  the  class  worked  only 
one  week,  and  therefore  did  not  find  all  the  1915  babies,  the  work 
done  was  valuable. 

BABY  DEATH  BATES. 

The  baby  death  rate  was  studied  in  many  communities  and  made 
the  basis  for  newspaper  articles  and  talks.  The  Rhode  Island  State 
Department  of  Health,  for  example,  prepared  a  table  showing  for 
til  towns  of  the  State  the  numbers  of  baby  deaths  and  the  baby 
death  rate  from  all  causes  combined  and  the  numbers  of  baby  deaths 
from  gastrointestinal  diseases  and  malassimilation.  The  form  is 
suggestive. 
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''  A  8QUABK  DEAL  FOB  EHODB  ISLAND  BABIES." 

Rhode  Island  infant  mortality  statistics  for  J9H. 


Towns  and  counties. 


Deaths  under 
lyear. 


Number  of 
deaths  from 
gastrointestinal 
diseases  and 
malasaimila- 
tion  under  1 
year. 


Per  cent  of 
deaths  under  1 
year  from  gas- 
trointestinal 
diseases  and 
malassimila- 
tion  to  total 
deaths  under  1 
year. 


Ratio  of  deatin 

under  1  year 

toea<di  1,000 

births. 


The  sociology  department  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
prepared  a  printed  card  for  the  Grand  Forks  baby  week,  showing 
the  births  and  deaths  under  1  year  during  1915  at  Grand  Forks. 
It  enumerates  the  deaths  from  various  causes;  it  compares  the 
infant  mortality  rate  of  Grand  Forks  with  three  more  favorable 
rates  elsewhere;  and  after  stating  that  only  35  per  cent  of  the  reg- 
istered births  had  been  reported  within  10  days  it  urges  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  registration. 

COMMUNITY  CONDITIONS  AND  BABY-WELTABE  WOBK. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  needs  of  a  community 
were  analyzed  and  published  during  baby  week  is  found  in  the 
following  leaflet  issued  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. : 

LITTLE  ROCK   HAS 

Good  laws,  good  homes,  good  streets,  good  institutions,  indeed,  many  things 
that  are  creditable  to  the  city.  Still  all  has  not  been  done  for  the  welfare  of 
children,  and  here  are  a  few  of 


LITTLE  bock's  NEEDS. 


HBALTH. 


Pull-time  health  office  (see  recommen- 
dations of  present  health  officer  in 
his  last  report). 

Sufficient  sanitary  inspectors. 

Stricter  interpretation  of  quarantine 
law. 

Public-health  nurses. 

More  hospital  facilities. 

A  convalescent  hospital. 

A  tuberculosis  hospital  (county). 

A  housing  code. 

SCHOOL. 

An  open-air  school. 
School  nurses. 

Regulation  of  school  luncnes. 
Ck)mpulsory  school  law. 


PL4T. 


A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  social  life  of  the  younger 
generation. 
This  would  include — 

More  parks. 

Supervised  playgrounds. 

Social  centers. 

Public  baths. 

Music  in  parks. 

Recreation  commission. 

PHILANTHBOPHT. 

An  industrial  school  for  delinquent 
boys. 

Charities  indorsement  committee  and 
federation  plan  for  financing  (Pari- 
ties similar  to  Cleveland  plan. 

Board  of  public  welfare. 
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The  later  pages  of  the  leaflet  explain  under  each  heading  exactly 
what  is  needed. 

The  immediate  results  of  studying  and  publishing  the  facts  about 
local  conditions  appeared  with  special  vividness  in  an  Ohio  city : 

In  one  smaH  city  in  the  State  nothing  was  known  about  the  milk  supply 
until  during  their  baby-week  activities  a  study  was  made  which  proved  that 
out  of  four  dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  babies  but  one  liad  conditions  which 
eoald  be  tolerated  at  all ;  and  on  further  study  of  the -deaths  of  babies  during 
the  previous  year  it  was  found  that  the  death  rate  had  been  persistently  high ; 
that  the  pr<^)ortion  of  deaths  among  artlfically  fed  babies  was  large;  and 
that  the  majority  of  deaths  occurred  in  families  supplied  with  milk  by  two 
of  these  dairies.  The  facts  were  made  public,  and  within  two  moutJis  con- 
ditions, while  not  by  any  means  ideal,  were  nevertheless  improved  very  much, 
and  the  members  of  that  community  are  eagerly  watching  this  summer  to 
find  what  the  results  of  hot  weather  will  be.^ 

Baby-welf  axe  exhibits. 

The  many  exhibits  held  during  baby  week  in  1916  had  one  or  both 
of  the  following  aims:  They  showed  the  need  of  infant-welfare 
work  in  a  particular  community,  or  they  gave  mothers  information 
regarding  the  proper  care,  of  babies  and  children. 

IKTEBESTING  DEVICES. 

The  devices  of  special  interest  reported  from  exhibits  on  com- 
munity matters  included  the  birth-registration  exhibits  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  on  page  42. 

An  exhibit  on  the  dairy  inspection  system  was  prepared  by  a  city 
diemist  in  Texas.  He  showed  the  visitors  clean  and  also  dirty  milk 
under  the  microscope.  The  exhibit  in  a  Pennsylvania  city  included 
material  about  pure  food,  with  a  special  demonstration  by  girls 
from  the  domestic-science  classes  of  the  public  schools.  They  cooked 
the  dishes  and  explained  how  each  article  of  food  was  prepared. 
At  the  same  exhibit  boys  of  the  manual  training  classes  made  and 
demonstrated  small  models  of  a  dirty  dairy,  a  clean  dairy,  and  a 
playground.  A  demonstration  milk  test  by  a  school  class  in  animal 
husbandry  was  reported  from  one  western  baby  week.  (See  p.  17.) 
Women's  clubs,  in  several  communities,  imdertook  to  provide  host- 
esses at  the  exhibit  every  day.  Where  there  was  more  than  one  club 
in  the  town,  different  days  were  assigned  to  different  clubs.  In 
some  towns  tea  was  served  at  the  exhibit.  One  small  town  arranged 
also  for  music  at  the  exhibit,  and  gave  a  red  flower  to  everyone  who 
attended. 

A  State  board  of  health  says : 

In  some  places  the  exhibit  is  opened  to  the  tune  of  the  "  big  noise."    About 
half  an  hour  before  time  for  the  first  performance  all  the  bells,  whistles,  and 


'The  Ohio  Public  Health  Journal,  September-October,  1916,  vol.  7,  p.  390. 
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other  noise-making  contrivances  are  turned  loose.  To  be  successful  this  plan 
must  be  given  enough  publicity  for  everybody  to  Imow  what  it  means  when 
the  noise  begins. 

EXHIBITS  ON  BABY  CABE. 

The  exhibits  on  the  care  of  the  baby  frequently  included  demon- 
strations. At  one  Rhode  Island  exhibit  a  woman  showed  how  pat- 
terns for  baby  clothes  should  be  laid  on  the  material  to  cut  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  proper  way  of  bathing  and  dressing  a  baby 
was  frequently  shown.  Some  committees  added  to  the  interest  of 
this  demonstration  by  having  a  live  baby  for  a  subject  instead  of 
an  india  rubber  one.  In  one  town  a  series  of  mothers  took  charge 
each  afternoon  and  bathed  their  own  babies  at  the  exhibit  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wi^ed  to  learn.  This  required  some  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  selecting  mothers  who  were  expert. 
In  many  places  the  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  had  charge  of  the  bath 
demonstration,  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  anyone  lent  them  live 
babies. 

Several  towns  in  Illinois  had  the  advantage  of  an  exhibit  and 
demonstration  by  a  woman,  herself  both  a  mother  and  a  business 
w^oman,  who  had  made  a  baby  bed  of  a  basket  and  a  baby  pen  of 
boxes.  She  explained  the  construction  of  these  articles  and  of  some 
original  toys,  and  the  arrangement  of  shelving  and  equipment  in  her 
bathroom. 

One  Kansas  town  had  an  exhibit  in  contrasting  layettes — old- 
fashioned  ones,  with  very  long  dresses  and  elaborate  embroidery,  and 
inexpensive  modern  ones  made  by  the  high-school  domestic-science 
class.  Some  of  the  latter  were  fashioned  from  an  adult's  old  clothes. 
One  layette  cost  $1.50,  one  $1.76,  and  one  $2. 

An  unusual  homemade  exhibit  of  what  can  be  done  at  small  ex- 
pense for  the  amusement  and  instruction  as  well  as  the  clothing  of 
children  comes  from  New  Jersey.  The  author's  description  of  it  is 
given  in  full  in  the  appendix,  page  144. 

Posters  in  foreign  languages,  illustrated  with  brightly  colored 
photographs,  were  used  to  teach  simple  facts  in  baby  hygiene  and 
care  at  the  Baltimore  exhibit.  Another  original  feature  in  Baltimore 
was  an  exhibit  of  posters  secured  from  a  newspaper  poster  competi- 
tion. (See  p.  51.)  The  method  of  making  an  inexpensive  "  contrast 
exhibit,"  which  also  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  was  described 
as  follows: 

The  nurses  took  a  large  packing  case  and  divided  it  in  half ;  in  one  side  they 
represented  very  realistically  by  means  of  toy  furniture  and  tiny  dolls  a 
(*rowded,  cluttered,  dirty  kitchen,  with  cats,  dogs,  and  even  a  goose  waUdng 
around;  food  thrown  around  on  the  floor;  a  sick  child  in  a  Uttie  cot,  drawn 
up  close  to  the  stove,  with  washing  going  on  In  the  back  of  the  room. 
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Ccmtrasted  with  this  was  the  other  half  of  the  box,  arranged  as  a  sick  room, 
walls  papered  in  white,  the  window  wide  open,  covered  with  mosquito  netting ; 
a  tiny  white  bed,  a  white  chair,  a  wlilte  table,  and  a  little  chest  of  drawers 
being  the  only  furniture.  On  the  table  was  a  miniature  bottle  of  milk  and  a 
dish  of  eggs  to  show  that  these  were  the  proper  food  for  a  sick  child. 

The  cost  of  the  transformation  was  carefully  figured  by  the  nurses,  who 
estimated  that  It  would  cost  about  $8.50  to  make  such  a  change. 

The  mother  was  represented  in  the  exhibit  as  saying  to  the  nurse,  "  Why 
dldn't  I  send  for  you  before?" 

A  carefully  planned  exhibit,  showing  considerable  ingenuity,  wns 
held  in  Stamford,  Conn.  (See  illus.  No.  12.)  The  report  of  the 
committee  follows: 

STAMFORD  BABY-WEEK  BXEHBIT. 

(All  exhibits  were  displayed  in  shallow  booths  with  a  railing  across  th*» 
front  Labels  for  each  article  were  well  lettered  and  large  enough  to  be  easily 
read.) 

L  Prenatal  care. — (Space  7  feet  deep  by  10  feet  long.)  Display  of  equlpnieiu 
and  clothing  needed  for  mother  and  baby  at  time  of  birth. 

Panels,  Prenatal  Care ;  Midwives ;  Care  at  Birth. 

Leaflets  cm  prenatal  care  distributed. 

Stamped  post  cards  addressed  to  Children's  Bureau  requesting  pamphlet  on 
Prenatal  Care  were  sold  for  1  cent 

2.  Bathing  the  haby. —  (Space  7  by  10  feet.)  Equipment  for  baby's  bath,  in- 
dndlng  cupboard  with  shelf  for  soap,  a  cheap  box  for  baby*s  clothing,  an  inex- 
pensive and  attractive  basket  fitted  up  with  toilet  articles,  towels,  table,  an*! 
tub.  Demonstrations  given,  using  doll  and  part  of  the  time  a  real  baby.  The 
nurse  in  charge  did  not  merely  go  through  the  motions,  but  bathed  the  doll  or 
the  baby  and  dressed  it.  Water  was  warmed  on  the  gas  range  in  the  adjoining 
booth. 

Panel,  Bathing  the  Baby. 

3.  Feeding  the  baby, — (Space  7  by  14  feet.)  Booth  equipped  with  stove, 
table,  homemade  ice  box,  homemade  fireless  cooker,  an  equipment  for  modify- 
ing milk,  and  a  washstand.  A  washbowl  such  as  is  used  in  a  bathroom  was 
placed  on  a  standard  made  by  the  carpenter,  with  a  shelf  at  the  top  upon 
which  was  placed  a  5  or  10  gallon  oil  can  with  a  faucet ;  underneath  was  placed 
a  pail  as  large  as  the  can  to  catch  the  water  from  the  bowl. 

Demonstrations  were  given  by  a  nurse  in  modifying  milk,  accompanied  by 
brief  talks  on  baby  feeding. 
Panels,  Mother's  Milk ;  The  Best  Substitute ;  Feeding  the  Baby. 

4.  Sleeping, — (Space  7  by  16  feet.)  The  booth  contained  an  outdoor  sleeping 
box  attached  to  the  wiydow,  a  basket  with  a  doll  baby  to  be  set  in  the  window 
box,  a  sleeping-out  hammock,  baby  bed,  pen,  and  good  and  bad  baby  carriages. 

All  the  articles  except  the  baby  carriages  had  been  made  by  a  carpenter 
under  directions  and  were  inexpensive 

The  demonstrators  went  into  much  detail  in  explaining  the  use  of  the  equip- 
ment, hours  for  sleeping,  etc. 

Panels,  The  Baby  Asleep;  Freeh  Air  and  Exercise  for  the  Baby. 

5.  Things  good  and  bad  for  the  baby, — (Space  7  by  10  feet)  A  long  table 
was  divided  into  three  parts  by  strips  of  tape.  The  center  division  contained  a 
large  as-sortment  of  articles,  and  the  empty  spaces  at  either  side  were  labeled, 
respectively,  "  Things  good  for  the  baby  "  and  "  Things  bad  for  the  baby."    The 
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articles  included  a  pacifier,  a  soothing-sinip  bottle,  a  celluloid  device  for  tbe 
baby's  thumbs,  a  pickle,  sausage,  cake;  bottles  labeled  and  containing  tea, 
coffee,  beer,  and  water;  a  banana,  a  toy  bed  with  baby  sleeping  alone  and 
another  with  baby  sleeping  with  mother,  a  rubl>er  diaper,  a  good  nursing 
bottle,  the  wrong  kind  of  nursing  bottle,  etc.  The  explainer  gathered  a  group 
of  spectators  and  then  called  on  them  to  tell  her  in  which  of  the  two  spaces 
(for  good  or  bad)  each  article  belonged.  After  all  the  articles  had  been  sorted 
into  the  right  spaces,  with  proper  explanations,  they  were  Jumbled  together 
again  into  the  central  space,  ready  for  the  next  crowd. 
Panel,  Things  to  Avoid. 

6.  Clothing  for  the  baby. — (Space  7  by  20  feet.)  The  clothing  displayed  was 
supplied  by  a  department  store,  which  sent  show  cases,  standards,  and  tables. 
Patterns  for  simple  garments  were  made  by  women  and  sold  for  1  cent  each. 
A  long  table  was  kept  cleared  for  cutting,  and  women  were  invited  to  bring 
material  and  have  it  cut  for  them  at  the  booth.  The  clothing  was  for  children 
up  to  6  years.    <5ood  and  poor  wash  materials  were  displayed  on  cards. 

Panel,  (Ulothing  for  the  Baby. 

7.  Baby-health  conference. — ^The  conference  was  carried  out  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  with  the  added  feature  of  a  baby-improve- 
ment contest  for  babies  under  1  year,  to  continue  until  September.  Children 
up  to  6  years  were  examined. 

In  Stamford  the  committee  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  space  excel- 
lently adapted  to  a  baby-health  conference,  directly  across  the  hall  from  the 
baby  exhibit  This  included  a  waiting  room,  dressing  room,  and  large  room 
(about  60  by  30  feet)  for  examinations.  The  large  room  was  divided  by  wire 
screen  into  examination  and  audience  rooms. 

8.  Children's  exhibit. — ^As  it  was  decided  to  include  welfare  of  children  up  to 
school  age  in  the  educational  work  of  the  week,  space  on  a  separate  floor  was 
devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  Children's  games,  especially  home  occupa- 
tions; children's  books  and  story  telling;  food  for  children  from  2  to  6  years; 
the  Don't  Care  home ;  the  Do  Care  home ;  the  milk  supply ;  the  Children's  Home 
Society;  a  dental  clinic. 

SECimiNa  EXHIBIT  MATEBIAIi. 

Exhibits  were  borrowed  from  various  sources,  and  probably  the 
most  useful  were  those  partly  supplied  by  the  State  health  depart- 
ments, agricultural  colleges,  or  national  organizations  and  partly 
prepared  locally.  A  number  of  towns,  however,  were  disappointed 
because  the  material  was  delayed  in  reaching  them  or  had  to  be 
sent  on  too  soon  to  the  next  town.  A  town  in  Oregon  which  was 
disappointed  by  not  receiving  the  material  sent  for  had  a  local  sign 
painter  make  six  panels  from  the  illustratioife  in  the  bulletin  on 
Child-Welfare  Exhibits.^ 

In  a  city  of  New  York  State  the  chamberr  of  commerce  gave  a 
valuable  exhibit  which  was  turned  over,  after  baby  week,  to  the 
women's  clubs  to  be  used  at  a  permanent  welfare  station.  Inciden- 
tally at  this  exhibit  during  baby  week  two  retired  trained  nurses 
explained  the  charts  and  distributed  literature  in  Italian,  Polish, 
and  Yiddish. 

1  U.  S.  ChildreD'8  Bureau.  Child- Welfare  Bxhibits :  Types  and  preparation.  Bureau 
pubUcation  No.  14. 
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A  town  in  Washington  had  an  exhibit  produced  by  the  local  dental 
society  consisting  of  plaster  casts  of  jaws,  illustrating  the  bad  effect 
of  thumb  sucking. 

Many  towns  obtained  good  exhibits  at  small  cost  by  clubbing  to- 
gether with  other  towns  and  arranging  a  circuit  for  one  exhibit.  In 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  county  subscribed  generously  to  the  cam- 
paign, the  exhibit  was  carried  through  the  towns  of  the  county. 
In  Nebraska  the  Omaha  exhibit  was  circulated  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  State. 

MOVING  AND  CHANGINa  EXHIBITS. 

Some  committees  which  did  not  find  it  feasible  to  hold  an  exhibit 
in  a  big  hall,  a  school,  or  some  other  building  where  there  was  plenty 
of  wall  space,  showed  borrowed  panels  in  a  store  window,  changing 
them  every  day  or  two  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  passersby.  In- 
fant-welfare exhibits  were  shown  in  public  schools  in  New  York 
Qty  and  moved  daily  from  one  school  to  another.  Some  six  or 
seven  sets  of  material  were  used  in  this  way  during  the  week,  and 
as  many  schools  were  covered  as  possible. 

Baby-health  conferences. 

Probably  the  one  feature  most  generally  carried  out  in  baby  weeks 
throughout  the  coimtry  was  a  baby-health  conference.  Three  types 
of  ccmferences  were  reported.  A  baby-health  conference  without  a 
score  card,  a  baby-health  conference  with  a  score  card,  and  a  baby- 
improvement  contest.    Many  baby  contests  w^ere  held  also. 

POPULABITY  OF  NONCOMPETITIVE  CONPEBENCE. 

From  a  Florida  town  comes  the  report,  "  Last  year  we  gave  prizes, 
but  we  think  that  many  a  mother  would  rather  have  a  certificate  or 
a  card  showing  the  standard  of  her  baby."  From  Indiana  comes  a 
report  showing  that  what  the  mothers  really  valued  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  babies  examined :  "  The  attitude  of  the  mothers 
was  very  good.  None  spoke  of  the  prizes;  all  .were  eager  for  the 
physical  ratings.  Some  thought  their  babies  would  not  score  high, 
but  wanted  information  to  work  on  when  their  interest  had  been 
aroused.  They  all  expressed  themselves  as  going  to  have  the  fault 
rwnedied."  And  a  Missouri  town  reports :  "  The  indifference  of  the 
mothers  to  the  prizes  and  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  scoring 
were  most  gratifying." 

"  One  feature  of  the  work  which  pleased  me  very  much  was  the 
fact  that  the  women  understood,  after  a  little  explanation,  that  this 
was  in  no  sense  a  baby  show,"  writes  one  of  the  federation  officers 
from  the  Middle  West 
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And  from  Colorado  comes  this: 

*  *  *  At  the  contest  we  made  an  examination  of  21  babies.  The  exam- 
ining physicians  made  as  helpful  a  summary  for  each  mother  as  they  could. 
This  was  my  first  experience  at  this  sort  of  undertaking.  I,  too^  have  come  to 
see  that  the  prize  feature  is  not  commendable.  However,  the  contest  did  not 
create  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  but  I  see  how  it  might  readily  have  done  so  had 
we  not  exercised  the  greatest  care  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  contest  to 
the  mothers.  Next  year  I  hope  to  make  the  child-welfare  phase  of  our  con- 
ference of  much  more  significance.  We  will  feature  it  as  a  baby  examination 
or  health  conference.  In  this  way  I  hope  we  may  encourage  mothers  to  bring 
babies  who  are  most  in  need  of  helpful  suggestions  relating  to  the  health  of 
their  babies.  We  will  also  make  it  noncompetitive,  unless  it  should  seem  advis- 
able to  give  certificates  of  commendation  to  mothers  who  exercise  the  greatest 
care  and  interest  in  improving  the  conditions  which  relate  to  the  health  of  tlie 
baby. 

This  clipping  from  a  South  Dakota  paper  shows  that  the  wcnnen 
made  an  effort  to  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  the  competitive  element : 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  woman's  club  to  have  the  newspapers  refrain  from 
publishing  the  scores  made  by  the  babies  in  that  the  new  baby  show  is  a  fight 
for  all  babies*  welfare  and  not  to  determine  which  baby  will  score  the  highest 
mark  on  health.  Formerly  the  baby  shows  were  chiefly  for  picking  out  the 
baby  which  enjoyed  the  best  health,  but  to-day  this  style  has  given  way  to  the 
new  idea  of  being  helpful  to  the  mothers  in  determining  the  health  condition 
of  the  child  and  thereby  give  her  pointers  on  how  to  remedy  any  defect 

A  close  analysis  of  these  reports  reveals  the  reason  for  this  grow- 
,ing  popularity  of  the  noncompetitive  conference:  The  mother  of  a 
splendid  baby  gravitates  naturally  toward  any  gathering  where  he 
will  shine  by  contrast  with  other  babies  and  perhaps  win  a  prize; 
just  as  surely  the  mother  of  a  child  which  is  not  thriving  shrinks 
from  the  comparison  which  means  for  her  mortification  rather  than 
help  and  advice.  Typical  of  this  changing  feeling  was  the  experi- 
ence in  a  western  town,  where  the  committee,  after  planning  a  con- 
test, became  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  and  changed  to 
a  conference  in  the  middle  of  its  preparations.  The  agricultural  col- 
lege of  one  middle  western  State  sent  around  to  the  clubs  of  the 
State  a  suggested  program  which  included  a  debate:  "Resolved  that 
baby  contests  are  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  baby."  One 
State  health  officer  in  the  East,  in  collecting  data  on  the  towns  which 
celebrated  baby  week,  writes  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  tabulate  the 
communities  which  held  baby  contests  only,  as  a  number  of  years' 
experience  had  shown  that  these  contests  alone  are  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  baby-welfare  work. 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  ADVANCE. 

Another  point  made  plain  in  the  reports  is  the  fact  that  too  great 
care  can  not  be  taken,  through  making  appointments  in  advance,  to 
prevent  crowds  of  mothers  and  babies  gathering  at  conferences. 
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Some  ciMnmittees  reported  regretfully  that  they  were  completely 
swamped  by  the  number  of  babies  and  mothers  who  came  without 
apjKiintments,  so  that  mothers  sat  about  with  their  babies  for  hours 
and  finally  wrait  home  without  an  examination.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  discomfort  to  the  motJier  and  of 
danger  to  the  baby  in  such  an  arrangement 

An  admirable  scheme  which  many  towns  used  in  1916  was  the 
insertion  of  a  blank  coupon  in  the  baby-week  program  and  in  the 
newspapers,  to  be  filled  in  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  parents 
who  wanted  appointments.  In  at  least  one  city  the  coupon  directed 
the  mother  to  fill  in  and  mail  it  with  a  2-cent  stamp,  for  which  an 
appointment  card  would  be  sent  to  her. 

Competitions  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  plain  from  the  experience  of  *  1916  that  the  competitive  idea 
has  a  very  wide  appeal.  Conmiittees  in  many  communities  were 
quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and,  where  they  disapproved  the  idea 
of  ccMitests  among  babies,  they  introduced  the  element  of  competition 
in  some  beneficial  form. 

POSTEB  COKPETinOHS. 

A  competition  having  a  real  value  was  that  for  the  most  effective 
poster,  whether  of  original  design  or  made  by  cutting  and  pasting. 
Some  poster  competitions  were  open  to  everybody  and  some  only 
to  school  pupils.  In  many  cases  the  baby-week  committee  threw 
the  lists  open  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  baby  week  and  thus 
secured  a  good  design  for  the  poster,  which  they  could  reproduce 
by  the  hundred  and  post  broadcast  for  advertising  purposes. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  competitions  in  1916  was  planned  by  a 
newspaper  in  an  eastern  city.  Half  a  page  was  devoted  every  day 
for  several  weeks  to  information  about  child  welfare.  The  posters 
were  to  be  based  on  this  information,  and  the  contest  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  for  younger  school  children,  high-school  pupils, 
and  the  general  public,  respectively.  The  posters  were  judged  not 
only  for  attractiveness  of  design  but  also  for  accuracy  and  edu- 
cational value. 

COUNTY  COMPETITIONS. 

In  Elansas  the  governor  offered  a  trophy  for  the  county  with 
the  best  health  record  for  1916-17.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
the  county  that  shows  by  its  health  and  sanitation  record  and  by  its 
activities  for  child  welfare  that  it  is  the  best  county  in  the  State  in 
which  to  rear  children.  The  ratings  are  determined  according  to  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Number  and  rating  of  standardized  sctiools.  Junior  health  officers  in 
the  sctioola 
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2.  Abaenoe  of  child  labor ;  safety  first  in  reference  to  farm  machinery. 

8.  Full  or  part  time  county  health  officer.  Promptness  and  completeness 
of  his  reports  Co  the  State  board  of  health;  the  infant  mortality,  morbidity, 
and  adult  mortality  rates  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  epidemics  of  com- 
municable diseases,  as  shown  by  these  records. 

4.  The  county  medical  society.  The  promptness  of  the  doctors  in  reporting 
births  and  communicable  diseases,  as  required  by  law;  the  absence  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  and  preventable  epidemics  of  conmiunicable  diseases. 

5.  City  and  rural  churches  and  community  clubs.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  churches  and  the  interest  taken  by  churches  in  health  and  sanitation  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods;  the  child-hygiene  Sunday  and  the  activity  for 
child  hygiene  in  the  Sunday  school;  the  community  forum  or  other  community 
organization  and  its  activities  in  health  and  sanitation. 

6.  The  women's  clubs,  farmers'  clubs,  and  other  organizations.  Child-hygiene 
programs  and  health  and  sanitation  activities;  study  classes  in  child  hygiene; 
-baby  days  and  other  activities  for  children. 

7.  County  commissioners.  The  amount  appropriated  per  capita  for  public 
health;  a  full-time  county  health  officer;  county  nurse;  county  hospital  and 
other  agencies  for  preventing  disease  and  improving  conditions  of  public  health. 

8.  Pure  food  and  drugs  inspection  and  regulation  of  milk  supply.  Sanitation 
of  food  and  drug  establishments. 

BETTEB-MOTHEBS  COMPETITIONS. 

One  of  the  happiest  ideas  was  the  contest  among  mothers  in  an- 
swering questions  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  Four  localities  reported 
a  competition  of  this  sort  in  1916,  and  it  is  a  plan  so  simple  and 
admirable  that  it  could  be  incorporated  in  the  program  of  any 
community. 

In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  a  better-mothers  contest  was  carefully 
worked  out,  the  list  of  questions  was  as  follows: 

1.  How  many  children  have  you  had?    How  many  are  living? 

2.  What  do  you  feed  your  baby? 

3.  How  often  do  you  feed  your  baby  during  the  day?    During  the  night? 

4.  Do  you  give  the  baby  water  to  drink? 

5.  Do  you  give  your  baby  coffee,  tea,  beer,  pickles,  sausage,  bananas,  oranges, 
zwieback,  eggs,  broth,  or  oatmeal? 

6.  Do  you  buy  bottled  or  loose  milk? 

7.  Where  do  you  keep  the  milk? 

8.  Where  does  your  baby  sleep  at  night?    In  the  day  time? 

9.  How  many  hours  does  your  baby  sleep  at  night?    In  the  day  time? 

10.  Do  you  change  the  baby*s  clothes  when  you  put  him  to  bed? 

11.  Do  you  open  the  windows  in  the  room  in  which  your  baby  sleeps? 

12.  Do  you  rock  the  baby  to  sleep? 

13.  How  often  do  you  bathe  your  baby? 

14.  Do  you  use  hot,  cold,  or  warm  water  for  your  baby's  bath? 

15.  How  soon  after  feeding  your  baby  do  you  give  it  a  bath? 

16.  Do  you  give  your  baby  a  pacifier? 

17.  Is  your  baby  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  nursing  a  bottle? 

18.  Do  you  take  your  baby  up  whenever  he  cries? 

19.  What  do  you  do  for  your  baby  when  he  vomits? 

20.  Where  do  you  go  for  advice  when  your  Iwiby  is  sick? 
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2L  How  do  yoQ  protect  your  baby  from  the  flies  in  summer? 

22.  Do  yoQ  let  anyboily  kiss  your  baby  on  the  mouth? 

23.  Is  yoor  baby  registered? 

After  the  contest  the  committee  published  in  the  papers  a  report 
which  answered  all  the  questions  in  full.  The  fact  that  32  mothers 
out  of  198  had  given  perfect  answers  indicates  that  some  more  diffi- 
cult questions  might  well  be  included. 

In  another  city  the  questions  and  a  series  of  articles  on  baby  care 
were  published  in  the  papers.  Only  mothers  of  young  babies  were 
admitted  to  this  contest  In  a  third  city  a  group  of  mothers  was 
supplied  with  a  list  of  10  questions  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  chil- 
dren. A  series  of  popular  meetings  was  held  at  which  motion  pic- 
tures and  carto<ms  were  shown  and  addresses  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  mother  who  gave  the  best  answer  in  writing  received  a 
prize. 

OTHEB  COMPETITIONS. 

In  connection  with  a  baby-improvement  contest  held  by  the  milk 
stations  in  New  York  City,  prizes  were  given  not  only  to  those  babies 
who  showed  the  greatest  improvement  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
but  also  to  those  most  regular  in  attendance  at  a  milk  station. 

Competitions  for  the  best  school  essay  on  the  care  of  the  baby  and 
for  the  best  slogan  are  referred  to  elsewhere.    (See  pp.  40  and  57.) 

Meetings. 

SECrmiNG  AN  AUDIENCE. 

Many  of  the  communities  report  enthusiastic  and  well-attended 
meetings,  and  various  expedients  proved  useful  in  securing  good 
audiences.  Personal  invitations  were  sent  to  mothers  in  some  com- 
munities, especially  when  the  meeting  was  arranged  for  mothers. 
Sometimes  the  school  children  helped  in  distributing  invitations ;  as 
a  part  of  the  school  celebrations  they  wrote  invitations  and  delivered 
them  not  odIj  to  their  own  mothers  but  to  others  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. Sometimes  printed  invitations  were  delivered  with  the  flags 
cm  flag  day.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  invitations  personally  ad- 
dressed always  received  more  attention  than  handbills. 

This  form  was  used  by  the  schools  of  a  California  town : 

Your  are  Invited  to  Join  with  the  parents  of  over  2,000  communities  in  the 
United  States  in  celebrating  baby  week,  March  4  to  11,  1916. 

The  Social  Service  League  is  holding  an  open  meeting  at  8  o'clock  Friday 
afternoon,  March  10,  under  the  trees  near  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  in  the 
Snnday-school  room,  according  to  the  weather.  Will  you  come  and  bring  your 
baby  and  hear  more  about  what  baby  week  means?  It  is  a  social  meeting,  and 
the  grammar-school  children  wUl  give  a  little  play. 

Alw  please  help  by  putting  this  sign  in  your  window  or  at  your  gate,  so  that 
everyone  may  know  yours  is  the  home  of  a  baby  under  a  year  old. 
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A  Massachusetts  town  used  the  following  shorter  form  with  a 

quaint  child's  picture  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  printed 

card: 

Tou  and  your  friends 

are  cordially  invited  to  a  talk  on 

THE  HEALTH  OF  BABIES 

Illustrated  with  stereoptlcon 

In  the  Town  Hall 

Tuesday  afternoon,  February  twenty-ninth, 

at  3  o'clock. 

Motion  pictures,  plays,  or  popular  features  were  frequently  used 
to  insure  a  good  attendance  for  evening  or  afternoon  meetings.  Mu- 
sical numbers  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  many  programs.  The 
New  York  baby- week  committee  compiled  a  list  of  songs  about  chil- 
dren and  of  cradle  songs,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  which  is  given 
in  the  appendix,  page  143. 

An  Alabama  town  and  a  New  York  town  used  a  brass  band  to 
draw  the  crowds  down  the  street  to  the  door  of  the  meeting — an  ex- 
cellent expedient  for  a  mass  meeting  planned  to  interest  everybody. 

WHEBE  MEETINGH3  WEBE  HELD. 

Meetings  were  held  successfully  in  all  sorts  of  places — courthouses, 
schoolhouses,  department  stores,  and  hired  halls. 

In  large  cities  where  meetings  were  held  only  in  the  central  head- 
quarters the  attendance  was  sometimes  disappointing.  The  com- 
mittees in  a  number  of  large  cities  divided  the  city  into  secticMis,  each 
of  which  held  its  own  celebration  according  to  its  local  character  and 
institutions.  For  the  experience  of  Boston,  see  page  23.  In  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  86  addresses  are  reported,  delivered  at  43  active  baby-week 
centers;  among  these  were  four  big  noon  meetings  at  the  railroad 
shops. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS  FOB  NONENGLISH-SPEAKnra  AUDIEHCXS. 

The  towns  and  cities  with  large  foreign  colonies  made  a  point  of 
having  a  Polish  night,  an  Italian  night,  etc.,  selecting  speakers 
well  known  among  the  respective  nationalities.  Such  meetings  were 
sometimes  combined  with  special  evenings  at  the  central  exhibit, 
where  guides  who  could  speak  the  foreign  language  were  on  duty. 

In  several  cities,  where  there  are  settlement  houses  in  the  foreign 
quarters,  baby- week  meetings  were  held  at  the  settlements. 

Flays. 

The  instinct  of  children  to  dramatize  what  interests  them  was 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  many  communities  by  the  perform- 
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ance  of  ^ort  plays,  which  had  as  themes  either  the  proper  care  of 
the  baby  or  the  general  subject  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  chil- 
dren. These  plays  proved  to  be  a  very  successful  part  of  baby  week. 
The  two  plays  by  G.  W.  P.  Baird,  The  Theft  of  Thistledown 
and  The  Narrow  Door,  were  used  very  frequently,  as  were  also  the 
three  plays  dealing  with  health  subjects  in  the  volume  of  Five  Play- 
lets by  Hester  D.  Jenkins.  In  many  communities  original  plays  were 
written  and  acted.  Several  of  the  plays  listed  on  pages  134  to  13G 
were  produced  in  this  way. 

Pamphlets  on  baby  care. 

Baby  week  was  generally  used  as  an  opportunity  for  distributing 
educational  pamphlets  or  leaflets  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  In  a 
few  communities,  where  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  other  plans, 
this  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  baby -week  celebration.  (See  p.  12.) 
Pamphlets  or  leaflets  were  nearly  always  obtained  free  or  at  nominal 
cost  from  a  Federal  agency  or  State  department  of  health,  or  from 
some  national  organization,  although  the  material  in  foreign  lan- 
guages usually  had  to  be  printed  locally.  In  an  Indiana  town,  for 
example,  the  foreign  priests  translated  leaflets. 

METHODS  OF  DISTBIBUTIOK. 

In  some  cases  pamphlets  and  leaflets  were  delivered  with  each 
flag  on  flag  day  to  the  mothers  of  babies  under  1  year;  in  others  they 
were  distributed  by  those  making  house-to-house  canvasses  for  birth 
registration- 
Committees  holding  a  baby-welfare  exhibit  usually  had  a  table 
where  printed  matter  was  given  away  or  sold.  Government  bulle- 
tins which  could  not  be  obtained  in  large  numbers  were  successfully 
distributed  in  two  ways:  In  one  case  the  names  and  addresses  of 
people  wishing  copies  of  the  bulletins  were  taken  down  on  lists  which 
were  later  sent  in  to  the  proper  bureaus;  in  the  second  case  (see 
p.  47)  stamped  postal  cards,  already  addressed  to  a  Government 
bureau  and  requesting  publications,  were  sold  for  1  cent.  It  was 
then  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  person  wanting  a  bulletin  to  fill  in 
her  name  and  address.  In  both  cases  sample  copies  of  the  bulletins 
were  displayed  on  the  table  at  the  exhibit. 

Publicity. 

No  matter  how  carefully  worked  out  and  admirable  a  program 
the  committee  devised,  it  was  never  thoroughly  successful  unless  the 
publicity  was  well  handled.  And  the  history  of  1916  shows  that  in 
many  places,  by  the  use  of  a  little  ingenuity,  splendid  publicity  was 
achieved  at  almost  no  cost. 
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NEWSPAPEB8. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  willingly  gave  columns  of 
space  to  the  baby-week  material  when  it  was  supplied  in  available 
form,  as  readable  news  rather  than  propaganda. 

An  interesting  way  to  use  baby-welfare  information  in  the  news- 
papers was  suggested  in  a  Wisconsin  town,  where  a  series  of  articles 
prepared  from  the  national  statistics  supplied  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau was  used  in  contrast  with  local  figures  for  town  and  State  show- 
ing where  improvement  was  necessary. 

Short  articles  on  the  care  of  the  baby  were  widely  used,  and  many 
editorials  appeared  during  the  week.  In  fact,  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terial was  carried  by  the  papers  in  1916. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  editorial  from  Illinois : 

A    HEAL    BABY    WEEK. 

This  is  baby  week.  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
designates  the  current  week  by  this  title,  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
nation-wide  interest  in  the  conservation  of  human  life. 

Locally,  if  baby  week  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  "ob- 
servance," certain  definite  results  should  be  achieved. 

The  playground  movement  should  get  a  substantial  start,  so  tliat  the  young- 
sters may  be  relieved  of  the  dirt  and  danger  of  the  public  streets  and  given  rec- 
reation which  will  build  Up  instead  of  tearing  down« 

The  sanitation  question  should  be  brought  home  to  every  section  of  the  city, 
and  dirty  alleys,  streets,  backyards,  and  barn  lots  should  be  outlawed.  Tbe 
provision  dealer  and  the  butcher  should  be  made  to  understand  the  menace  of 
the  fly.  And  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  keeping  the  in:^[)ectioo  of 
milk  up  to  standard. 

The  necessity  of  absolute  obedience  to  quarantine  r^ulations  ought  to  be 
brought  home  to  every  parent  Celebrating  baby  week  while  carelessness  per- 
mits contagion  to  Increase  right  along  is  something  of  a  contradiction. 

The  visiting-nurse  movement  should  be  fortified  and  arrangements  made 
whereby  all  mothers  can  avail  themselves  of  reliable  instruction  in  nursing  and 
free  medical  advice  when  necessary. 

The  mothers'  pension  law  should  be  applied  wherever  there  is  need  or  justifi- 
cation, and  its  purposes  made  plain  to  all  mothers  who  might  come  within  its 
provisions. 

Special  thoughtfulness  should  be  devoted  to  backward  and  deficient  children 
in  the  schools  and  medical  inspection  should  be  emphasized  and  extended. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  obligations  presented  by  baby  week.  They 
affect  our  children  directly  and  vitally  and  concern  the  entire  communitr. 
Reading  pretty  sentiments  and  wearing  baby  ribbons  form  one  way  of  keeping 
baby  week.  Helping  to  do  something  real  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  tl.o 
children  right  here  In  our  own  city — In  our  own  blocks — forms  another. 

Let's  make  sometlilng  practical  out  of  baby  week. 

A  Kansas  paper  published  the  following,  taken  from  the  special 
baby-week  bulletin  of  the  State  board  of  health : 

IF  BABY    COULD   TALK    HE   WOULD   SAY  I 

Do  not  kiss  me  on  the  mouth. 

Do  not  let  the  sun  shine  in  my  eyes  nor  the  wind  fill  them  with  dust. 
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Do  not  sneeze  or  eough  in  my  face,  for  I  may  take  cold ;  and  that  would  be 
bad  for  me. 

Do  not  expose  me  to  whooping  cough  or  measles  or  other  catching  diseases, 
or  I  may  get  sick  and  die. 

Do  not  pick  me  up  by  the  arms.  Be  careful  how  you  handle  me  and  lay  me 
down. 

Do  not  give  me  candy  or  other  things  which  are  not  good  for  me. 

Do  Dot  give  me  a  dirty  pacifier  to  suck  nor  allow  me  to  suck  my  thumb,  for  it 
mil  spoil  the  shape  of  my  mouth. 

Do  not  rock  me  to  sleep  nor  teach  me  other  bad  habits. 

Do  not  take  me  to  the  motion-picture  show  nor  keep  me  up  nights,  for  it 
robs  me  of  my  sleep  and  makes  me  cross. 

Vo  not  dose  me  with  patent  medicines  or  nasty  mixtures. 

Do  not  give  me  wine,  beer,  or  whisky,  coffee  nor  tea,  for  I  want  to  keep  well. 

Do  not  jolt  me  nor  trot  me  on  your  knee  when  I  cry. 

I  want  the  right  things  to  eat  and  I  want  my  meals  on  time. 

I  want  some  pure  cold  water  to  drink  between  meals,  for  I  get  very  thirsty. 

I  want  a  bath  every  day  and  plenty  of  clean  clothes. 

I  want  my  own  bed,  a  comfortable  room  with  the  windows  open,  and  plenty 
of  time  for  sleep,  for  I  must  have  It  In  order  to  grow. 

I  want  to  be  taken  out  of  doors  every  day  for  the  fresh  air. 

I  want  mother  to  love  me  and  always  be  gentle  with  me. 

I  want  to  be  a  good  baby. 

And  this  was  used  in  New  Jersey  papers : 

TWO  T029S   OF   PAPm. 

One  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  State  department  of  health  to  the 
baby-week  campaign  is  the  printing  and  distribution  of  leaflets  on  the  subject 
These  are  three  in  number,  one  a  single-page  leaflet  on  the  importance  of  birth 
registration,  another  a  four-page  circular  on  the  care  of  babies,  and  the  third 
a  four-page  circular  on  the  community's  responsibility  for  baby  work.  Of  the 
first  two  125,000  each  are  being  printed  and  of  the  latter  100,000,  making  a 
total  of  350,000  leaflets. 

In  printing,  sheets  25  by  38  inches  in  size  are  used,  and  one  side  of  8  or  10 
leaflets  is  printed  at  each  impression.  The  entire  work  will  require  75,000  im- 
pressions for  printing  on  both  sides  and  consume  approximately  4,000  pounds  or 
2  tons  of  paper.  Allowing  time  for  locking  up  the  forms,  the  work  will  keep  one 
printing  press  busy  for  10  days  of  8  hours  each,  printing  1,000  impressions 
per  hour. 

The  press  was  put  in  operation  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  an  advance  lot  of 
the  circulars  was  delivered  at  the  ofllce  of  the  State  department  of  health 
yesterday.  Shipments  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  printed,  and  the  circulars 
will  be  furnished  to  any  community  where  the  local  baby-week  conunittee  will 
make  careful  distribution. 

Additional  examples  of  good  newspaper  articles  on  baby  week  are 
published  in  the  appendix,  page  136. 

SLOGANS. 

A  good  slogan  proved  an  important  feature  of  the  campaign  and 
a  competition  for  the  slogan  made  excellent  publicity  in  advance  of 
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baby  week.    Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  for  example,  had  such  a  competitioii, 
and  the  prize  was  won  by  the  following : 

"  Let*8  make  a  better  Nation 
By  baby  conservatiou.** 

Other  towns  used  a  shorter  and  more  trenchant  sentiment,  as : 

*' Milwaukee  battles  for  babies.*' 

"  Utah's  best  crop." 

"A  square  deal  for  Rhode  Island  bablesL'* 

"Erery  baby  a  healthy  baby." 

"The  best  for  baby." 

"  100  per  cent  for  the  babies." 


Some  of  the  slogans  were  rhjrmed : 

"  Baby  health.  Nation's  wealth." 

"Baby's  health  means  more  than  wealth. ** 

••  Baby  health— civic  wealth." 

"  Better  babies,  better  care,  Is  the  watchwcwrd  evenrwhere.** 

"Better  babies,  too,  in  Kalamazoo." 

"Arkansas  wealth  for  baby's  health." 

"  Better  fare,  better  air,  better  care  for  babies." 

POSTEBS. 

In  many  cities  posters  designed  especially  for  baby  week  were  plas- 
tered everywhere  for  some  time  in  advance,  using  all  available  space 
on  billboards,  in  street  cars,  in  merchants'  windows,  etc  These 
varied  from  the  very  simple  but  striking  card  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
on  which  was  printed  in  large  letters — 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  BABY  WEEK? 

Mabch  4-11. 

to  colored  pictures  of  babies,  or  mothers  and  babies,  used  in  Erie^ 
Pa.,  New  York  City,  and  elsewhere.  A  striking  poster  was  used  in 
Cumberland,  Md.  It  showed  the  picture  of  a  healthy  little  boy,  and 
imder  it  the  label  "  One  baby  dies  in  Cumberland  every  four  days.-' 

Less. expensive  and  more  appropriate  for  small  towns  where  a 
limited  number  were  used  were  the  posters  with  pictures  of  babies' 
heads^  etc.,  cut  out  of  magazines  and  pasted  on  stiff  cardboard  and 
finished  with  hand  or  giunmed  lettering. 

The  poster  competitions  previously  described  furnished  many  of 
the  original  designs.    (See  p.  51.) 

Methods  of  displaying  posters  depended  on  the  ingenuity  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  One  town  reports  50  large  muslin  signs  carried 
by  delivery  wagons,  and  large  muslin  signs  hung  across  the  street 
were  not  uncommon. 
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A  street  car  company  put  the  slogan  around  its  safety-first  signs. 

STATIONEBT  AND  PBOOBAKS. 

Some  towns  were  ambitious  enough  to  have  stationery  printed  for 
baby  week.  Sometimes  slogans  and  special  designs  were  printed  on 
Ihe  letterhead  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  committee  chairmen,  etc. 
A  simple  and  effective  device  was  to  have  the  slogan  printed  across 
the  envelope ;  this  was  sometimes  done  less  expensively  with  a  rub- 
ber stamp.  There  proved  to  be  a  practical  value,  besides  the  ad- 
vertising  value,  in  baby-week  stationery  which  gave  an  address  and 
telephone  number,  especially  in  campaigns  that  involved  consider- 
able correspondence  and  telephoning. 

Much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  printing  attractive  programs,  and 
good  programs  widely  distributed  brought  out  large  attendance 
even  in  bad  weather. 

In  a  western  city  an  eight-page  program  was  interspersed  with 
poblic-health  mottoes.  The  program  of  events  was  very  fully 
printed,  including  the  list  of  hostesses  from  tho  women's  clubs  each 
day. 

IiEAFLETS,  CABDS,  TAOB,  ETC. 


In  addition  to  the  educational  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  described  on 
page  55,  special  folders  and  cards  were  printed  for  popular  distri- 
butions in  many  places.  The  message  to  fathers  has  already  been 
mentioned.  (See  pp.  37  and  138.)  Occasionally  there  was  a  mes- 
sage to  mothers  or  a  message  for  brothers  and  sisters.  Philadelphia 
expanded  this  idea  to  include  many  groups  of  citizens  and  sent  out 
appropriately  worded  cards  addressed  To  All  Citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  To  You  as  a  Manager  of  a  Charitable  or  Social  Agency ;  To 
Members  of  Women's  Clubs ;  and  others.    Ifore  are  two  examples : 

Mb.  Business  Man: 

Do  you  know  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate  of  a  city  Is  becoming  the  index  of 
the  proeperity  of  a  city?    This  is  a  fact. 

Do  you  know  that  Philadelphia  in  1915  stood  sixth  regarding  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  first-<;lass  cities? 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  PhUadelphia^s  babies  is  preventable.  In 
other  words,  these  babies  die  because  of  the  Ignorance  of  mothers,  poor  housing, 
and  poverty.     Thousands  are  maimed  for  life  by  the  same  diseases. 

Does  this  Interest  you? 

Faithfully,  yours,  Exkcuttve  CoMMrrrEE. 

To  EirpLOYERS  OF  Women  : 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are  probably  many  women  in  your 
employ  who  have  babies  at  home,  and  have  you  thought  of  the  importance  of 
the  health  of  these  women  to  the  health  of  their  babies? 

Perhaps  you  have  no  married  women  in  your  employ,  but  you  probably 
employ  women  who  will  be  mothers  some  time  in  the  future. 
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We  are  sending  you  this  card  merely  to  bring  to  your  mind  during  this 
bjiby-week  campaign  the  fact  that  as  an  employer  of  women  you  have  a  great 
responsibility  In  relation  to  the  health  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  city. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  for  us  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  doing  whatever 
you  can  for  the  health  of  the  women  you  employ.  We  simply  desire  to  suggest 
the  thought  that  their  health  means  more  to  the  city  than  their  personal  com- 
fort. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Executive  CJomiiittee. 

Many  towns  and  cities  found  it  easy  to  persuade  their  dairymen  to 
distribute  printed  matter  with  the  milk  bottles  during  baby  week. 
Sometimes  round  stickers  were  supplied  by  the  committee  to  paste  on 
the  bottles,  and  sometimes  tags — all  giving  directions  about  the  care 
of  milk  in  the  home.  One  city  in  New  York  State  supplied  tags  and 
elastic  straps  with  which  to  fasten  them  on.  In  Milwaukee  the  milk- 
bottle  legends  were  changed  each  day. 

In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  sending  out  of  the  circulars  with  the  milk  bot- 
tles was  handled  by  the  local  health  officer.  Here  is  the  letter  he  sent 
to  the  106  milkmen  ef  the  city : 

TBOT  BABY  WEEK. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  recognize  that  milk  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  home  breeds 
DISEASE  and  even  death. 

We  recognize,  also,  that  milk  left  uncovered  in  ice  box  or  room  absorbs 
flavors  and  odors  from  other  articles  near  it,  and  that  in  most  of  such  cases 
the  blame  is  placed  on  the  milk  dealer. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  effort  to  impart  to  aU  milk 
consumers  a  few  important  facts  about  milk. 

We  are  sending  you  circulars  containing  instructions  for  the  proper  care  of 
milk.  These  we  earnestly  urge  you  to  give  out  (one  to  every  milk  customer), 
beginning  Tuesday,  March  7.  If  you  need  more  circulars  please  apply  to 
Health  Officer,  City  Hall,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

BABY-WEEK  UTERATXT&E. 

Aside  from  material  of  an  educational  nature,  the  baby  weeks  of 
1916  produced  a  little  literature  of  their  own,  their  own  art,  and  even 
one  song.  These  spontaneous  products  of  a  quick  sympathy  are  not 
things  which  every  community  can  hope  to  duplicate.  Some  of  them 
can  be  reproduced,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  everyone.  Minne- 
apolis sends  this  verse : 

BABY. 

[Dedicated  to  "baby  week."] 

Wee  mite  of  pinkness  with  rosebud  face, 

The  dew  of  unborn  ages  on  thine  eyes, 

The  heritage  of  eons,  and  the  prize 
Of  kings  and  prelates.    At  thine  elfin  grace 
Empires  fall.    Close  in  her  soft  embrace. 

Madonna-like,  the  mother  sanctifies 

Her  earthborn  babe  in  wide-eyetl,  rapt  surmise. 
Glimpsing  in  him  the  sinews  of  the  race. 
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A  wraith,  a  gem  from  out  the  great  unknown, 

"A  little  bit  of  heaven  "  sent  to  men 
Down  thro  the  rifts  of  blue,  a  blossom  blown 

From  fields  of  asphodel  beyond  our  ken. 
Perchance  the  gates  of  heaven  have  slipped  ajar. 
And  thou,  the  Christ-child's  gift,  hast  come  afar. 

The  following  was  dedicated  to  baby  week  at  Washington,  D.  C. : 

THE  BABT. 

What  does  the  baby  ask  of  you, 

Passer-by  in  the  street? 
Only  the  gift  of  a  thought  from  you. 
Only  the  gift  of  a  look  from  you 

At  the  road  before  his  feet ; 
Is  it  smooth  and  clean  and  fit,  say  you, 

Fit  for  a  baby's  feet? 

What  does  the  baby  say  to  you. 

You  who  pay  no  heed? 
He  begs  for  the  right  of  living  with  you. 
Begs  for  the  help  of  a  hand  from  you — 

What  he  begs  is  but  his  meed. 
Will  the  hand  and  the  help  be  ready  from  you, 

Serving  the  baby's  need? 

What  does  the  baby  give  to  you, 

Men  whose  vision  is  dim? 
He  gives  you  sun  to  lighten  your  way ; 
He  gives  you  hope  for  each  dark  day ; 

Have  you  paid  your  debt  to  him? 
Have  you  smoothed  his  path  and  guided  his  way, 

Guarded  and  shielded  him? 

What  does  the  baby  keep  for  you — 

Tou  whose  need  is  vast? 
He  keeps  faith  and  hope  and  joy  for  you. 
Comfort  and  love  and  home  for  you 

In  his  tiny  hand  held  fast 
Are  you  earfiing  the  gifts  he  is  keeping  for  you. 

You  who  are  going  past? 

And  the  following  poem  by  the  same  author  was  set  to  music  by 
a  Cleveland  man : 

FLAG   DAY. 

A  new  banner  waves  in  our  city  to-day, 
A  banner  Just  newly  unfurled; 

But  the  message  it  brings  . 

On  its  blue  and  white  wings, 
Is  as  old  as  the  dawn  of  the  world. 

Joyful  the  tidings  this  banner  proclaims : 
"  A  baby  lives  here  "  Is  its  song. 

To  his  presence  give  heed ; 

Take  account  of  his  need : 
Make  right  for  him  all  that  is  wrong. 
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FYom  the  dawn  of  the  world  to  the  dawn  of  to-day 
Man's  hope  in  a  baby  has  lain. 

For  the  snille  on  his  face 

Is  the  goal  of  the  race — 
Through  darkness  and  infinite  pain. 

We  hail  you — ^the  babes  of  our  city,  to-day, 
And  pledge  you  our  faith  to  the  end ! 

Whatever  your  need 

With  thought  and  with  deed,  • 
Tour  uttermost  realm  to  defend. 

From  the  Kansas  City  Health  Department  comes  this: 

child's   DECLABATION   OF  BIGHTS. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  health  and  intel- 
ligence; to  be  bom  with  a  good  mind  and  a  sound  body. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  loved;  to  have  his  individuality  respected; 
to  be  trained  wisely  in  body,  mind,  and  soul;  to  be  protected  from  disease, 
from  evil  influences,  and  evil  persons ;  and  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  surrounded  by  that  environment  in  which 
he  may  develop  to  the  fullest  his  abilities  and  his  talents. 

The  child  is  the  asset  of  the  State;  he  owes  the  State  nothing. 

For  use  in  the  kindergartens  and  among  small  school  children  is 
the  following  pledge,  which  was  printed  in  color  on  a  white  card 
decorated  with  a  quaint  picture  of  a  little  girl  and  made  an  at- 
tractive souvenir : 

babies'  friends. 

I  pledge  to  be  n  baby's  friend 

And  everybody  tell ; 
Clean  air,  clean  clothing,  and  clean  food 

He  needs  to  keep  him  well. 

Unusually  charming  is  the  following  apostrophe,  widely  quoted, 
but  with  authorship  unrevealed : 

I  AM   THE   baby. 

I  am  the  Baby. 

I  am  the  youngest  Institution  in  the  World — and  the  oldest 

The  Earth  is  my  Heritage  when  I  come  Into  being,  and  when  I  go  I  leave  it 
to  the  next  (feneration  of  Babies. 

My  mission  is  to  leave  the  Earth  a  better  place  than  I  found  it. 

With  my  million  little  Brothers  and  Sisters  I  can  do  this,  if  the  World  doe» 
not  impose  too  many  handicaps. 

Now  I  need  Pure  Milk  and  BYesh  Air  and  Play. 

When  I  am  a  little  older  I  shall  need  good  Schools  in  which  to  learn  the 
Lessons  of  Life. 

I  want  to  live,  laugh,  love,  work,  play. 

I  want  to  hear  good  music,  read  good  books,  see  beautiful  pictures. 

I  want  to  build  Houses  and  Roads  and  Railroads  and  Olties. 

I  want  to  walk  in  the  woods,  bathe  in  the  waters,  and  play  in  the  snow. 

I  am  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow. 

If  you  will  make  my  way  easy  now,  I  will  help  you  when  I  grow  up. 

I  am  your  hope— I  AM  THE  BABY. 
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COOPERATION  OT  MEBCHAHTS  AHB  OTHBB  BITSIHBSS  XEN. 

From  the  experience  of  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  country  it 
tppears  that  business  men  are  just  as  ready  as  the  newspaper  editors 
to  help  make  baby  week  a  success.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  unusual 
ways  in  which  they  helped : 

An  Alabama  merchant  gave  away  1,000  copies  of  a  standard  book 
cm  the  care  of  the  baby.  In  two  towns,  in  Maine  and  Ohio,  sav- 
nigs  banks  reprinted  a  health-department  bulletin  on  the  same  sub- 
ject Sometimes  the  managers  of  large  plants  cooperated  by  print- 
ing baby-week  data  on  the  pay  envelopes.  In  one  town  the  street- 
car company  carried  children  free  to  and  from  the  exhibit,  and  in 
a  number  of  towns  local  dealers  supplied  free  milk  and  biscuits  to 
mothers  and  children  at  health  conferences,  lectures,  and  exhibits. 

The  proprietors  of  motion-picture  houses  frequently  helped  the 
baby-week  committees  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Slides  and  films  on 
baby  care  were  sometimes  shown  as  part  of  the  regular  program. 
In  one  Oregon  town  the  outing  day  closed  with  a  complimentary 
performance  for  mothers.  The  proceeds  of  a  performance  in  a 
Pennsylvania  theater  were  contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
local  baby  week.  In  a  New  York  town  pictures  of  babies  before  and 
after  the  local  child-welfare  association  had  charge  of  them  were 
shown  by  the  courtesy  of  a  motion-picture  house. 

Merchants  often  printed  appropriate  slips  on  baby  care  for  in- 
closure  with  goods.  In  a  Michigan  city  health  notes  were  printed  by 
a  department  store  and  distributed  to  customers  over  the  counter. 
Department  stores  in  many  cities  gave  space  for  baby  conferences 
and  lectures  and  displayed  large  muslin  signs  advertising  baby  week 
on  their  delivery  wagons.  In  a  Missouri  city  a  big  dry  goods  firm 
constructed  an  auditorium  especially  for  the  baby-week  lectures. 

Most  popular  of  all  the  means  whereby  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness houses  helped  were  special  displays  of  baby  goods  in  their 
windows.  An  Indiana  town  reports  an  effective  display  of  trained- 
nurse  and  baby  dolls,  while  two  California  towns  probably  head  the 
list  for  number  and  variety  of  displays.  One  of  these  reports  that 
the  caf&  exhibited  model  lunches  for  children;  the  drug  stores, 
toilet  accessories;  the  hardware  stores,  a  miniature  play-ground; 
and  dry  goods  houses,  proper  children's  clothing.  In  a  few  places 
the  use  of  one  or  more  windows  was  turned  over  to  the  committee 
during  baby  week.  In  the  window  of  a  New  Jersey  hardware 
store,  for  example,  the  committee  placed  a  proper  baby  scale,  em- 
phasizing the  superiority  of  the  balance-beam  scale  over  the  spring 
scale,  and  showed,  in  addition,  a  chart  of  the  proper  weight  of  the 
baby  at  different  ages.  Where  the  merchants  cooperated  with  the 
committee  by  showing  goods  which  were  simple  and  wholesome,  such 
window  displays  amounted  to  an  extensive  and  valuable  exhibit. 
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Baby  week  offered  a  great  opportunity  for  adyertisement,  and  this 
fact,  while  insuring  the  help  and  cooperation  of  business  houses, 
brought  with  it  many  dangers,  which  are  mentioned  in  various 
baby-week  reports.  In  some  towns  the  advertising  features  were  so 
identified  with  baby  week  that  the  campaign  was  in  danger  of  being 
considered  a  commercial  advertising  one.  In  other  towns  baby  ex- 
aminations arranged  by  the  department  stores  without  supervision 
by  the  baby-week  committees  were  badly  managed.  In  a  few  cases 
business  firms  exhibited  in  their  windows  articles  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. For  instance,  one  committee  reports,  "Many  of  the  drug 
stores  made  special  displays,  some,  to  our  consternation,  featuring 
pacifiers  and  soothing  sirups."  These  cases  show  the  necessity  of 
the  baby- week  committee's  holding  up  proper  educational  standards 
throughout. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

In  the  nature  of  things  follow-up  work  can  not  be  reported  upon 
immediately  after  the  close  of  baby  week.  It  is  a  matter  which 
takes  months  to  crystallize,  and  the  full  influence  of  such  celebrations 
can  never  be  reckoned  in  concrete  form.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  record  here  miich  of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  baby  weeks  of  1916. 

At  least  one  State,  Rhode  Island,  planned  a  State- wide  follow-up 
program:  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in  the 
State  health  department,  the  enforcement  of  the  birth-registration 
law,  provision  for  the  inspection  and  licensing  of  midwives,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  a  law  requiring  tuberculin  tests  for  cattle.  A 
movement  to  secure  in  every  conmiunity  a  trained  health  officer  is 
also  under  way;  and  interest  in  the  organizing  of  Little  Mothers' 
Leagues  in  the  public  schools  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  Already, 
it  is  reported,  one  city  has  passed  a  birth-registration  ordinance  and 
has  appropriated  $700  for  a  baby  census. 

A  State-wide  follow-up  program  for  New  Jersey  was  placed  before 
the  women's  clubs  by  the  chairman  of  the  health  committee  of  the 
State  federation  of  women's  clubs : 

The  health  committee  asks  you  to  concentrate  upon  the  effort  to  make  visit- 
ing nurses  a  part  of  the  health  equipment  of  every  community;  to  place  a 
woman  upon  every  local  board  of  health  and  upon  the  State  board  of  health  at 
Trenton. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  successful  new  plan  for 
enforcing  the  birth-registration  law  in  Cleveland ;  to  the  Ohio  town 
which  during  baby  week  tried  and  convicted  its  own  milk  supply 
and  has  since  started  a  vigorous  reform  movement;  to  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  for  unregistered  babies  made  by  the  club  women  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  to  the  report  from  Wisconsin  of  a  trained  nurse 
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who  is  giving  talks  on  baby  hygiene  to  young  girls  in  the  continua- 
tion schools.  The  launching  of  a  school  center  in  a  North  Dakota 
township,  the  determination  of  a  small  town  in  Wisconsin  to  get  a 
school  nurse,  the  plans  of  an  Alabama  county  to  achieve  perfect  birth 
registration  and  have  lessons  on  the  care  of  babies  and  young  children 
taught  in  the  schools — all  mentioned  elsewhere — are  typical  of  the 
foUow-up  activities  of  many  communities. 

In  large  cities  in  which  infant- welfare  work  was  already  well 
established  baby  week  obtained  a  fuller  support  for  such  activities. 
The  account  of  the  Boston  campaign,  on  page  24,  iUustrates  this  type 
of  foUow-np  work. 

Similarly,  from  the  nurses  who  organized  the  baby  day  in  a 
^chigan  connty  comes  this  report: 

Oar  baby  day  in  the  small  town  where  we  planned  to  try  out  this  new  Idea, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  generally  through  the  county  another 
jetr,  iNroTed  a  grand  success.  It  is  the  first  public-health  movement  ever  held 
tbere  upon  the  town*s  own  suggestion,  and,  incidentally,  it  is  the  community 
where  our  work  was  most  strongly  opposed.  The  success  was  a  wonderful 
victory  for  us  and  there  is  already  a  gratifying  return  tidal  wave. 

A  nurse  retained  by  a  manufacturing  concern  in  a  Rhode  Island 
town  states  that  her  visits  have  been  received  and  understood  recently 
IS  they  never  were  before  the  awakening  interest  brought  by  baby 
week. 

To  direct  and  conserve  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  bred  by  baby 
week  several  towns  appointed  standing  committees.  For  example,  a 
Pennsylvania  city  reports  the  appointment  of  conmiittees  on  Little 
Mothers'  Leagues,  milk  stations,  prenatal  clinics  and  mothers'  con- 
ferences, health  and  sanitation,  recreation,  survey  and  exhibits,  and 
finance. 

In  many  places  the  follow-up  work  consisted  in  establishing 
infant- welfare  and  milk  stations.  One  town  illustrates  how  baby 
week  gave  an  impetus  for  the  carrying  on  of  an  infant- welfare  sta- 
tion by  the  health  department.    The  chairman  writes : 

We  have  succeeded  in  arousing  much  interest  in  the  community,  and  the  board 
of  health  is  about  to  start  a  welfare  station.  The  woman^s  club  has  been  asked 
to  take  part  by  its  members  assisting  the  doctor  when  examining  babies  and 
by  showing  mothers  how  to  prepare  food.  Our  town  has  approximately  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  last  year  the  board  of  health  received  absolutely  no  appropria- 
tion from  the  town  council.  This  year  they  are  to  receive  something.  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  amount,  so  will  not  state  it.  The  welfare  station  will  be 
started  with  no  funds,  and  will  show  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  place  for 
mothers  to  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  their  children. 

Many  of  the  baby  weeks  led  to  a  campaign  for  a  public-health 
nnrse  or  helped  such  a  campaign  already  under  way.  For  instance, 
an  Alabama  town  reports  that  a  petition  for  a  nurse  was  circulated 
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after  baby  week ;  a  Washington  town,  that  the  proposal  to  employ  a 
county  nurse  m^t  with  new  interest. 

Other  towns  report  that  baby  week  brou^t  a  better  understanding 
of  public-health  work  already  under  way.  For  instance,  in  an  Ohio 
town  the  public-health  nurse  has  had  a  number  of  calls  to  give  advice 
in  prenatal  cases — a  new  thing  in  her  experience.  From  a  Canadiaa 
city  comes  the  following : 

We  have  had  the  salary  of  our  city  child-welfare  nurse  Increased  and  an 
assistant  nurse  placed  under  her.  We  have  also  established  a  free  baby  clinic 
in  the  city  health  department  which  is  splendidly  patronized. 

Elsewhere  follow-up  programs  took  other  forms,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  In  a  Maine  town  the  women's  organizations 
undertook  to  raise  funds  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  doctor  for  exam- 
ining 920  children  in  the  city  and  rural  schools.  A  Michigan  town, 
in  which  attention  was  turned  to  bad  school  conditions,  as  a  result  of 
baby  week,  has  had  all  the  sdiool  children  physically  examined; 
they  report  finding  many  cases  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and 
defective  sight,  and  great  need  for  dental  care.  The  local  chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  urgent  casc^  and  started  a  publicity  campaign 
to  rectify  the  poor  lighting  and  bad  conditions  in  the  school 
buUdings. 

In  many  communities  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  a  Pennsylvania  town  the  superintendent  of  schools 
assures  the  baby-week  chairman  that  instruction  of  the  Little  Moth- 
ers' Leagues  will  go  into  the  regular  school  course  another  year. 

From  a  town  in  Illinois  comes  this  report  of  follow-up  plans : 

One  achievement  of  this  week  has  been  the  fact  that  we  secured  the  inta*est 
of  the  doctors.  They  have  never  before  recognized  any  merit  in  the  work 
attempted  by  our  womeii*s  organizations.  It  seems  probable  now  that  we 
shaU  have  a  mothers*  institute,  an  organization  which  will  have  for  Its  object 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  health,  right  living,  and  disease  preven- 
tion. Several  doctors  have  signified  their  desire  to  help,  and  a  dentist  has 
offered  his  services.  The  tentative  plan  Is  to  hold  three  two-day  sessions — one 
in  the  fall  discussing  the  prevention  and  care  of  bad-air  diseases;  one  In  the 
spring  devoted  to  cleaning,  fly  campaigns,  and  contagious  diseases;  and  one 
In  early  summer,  when  Infant  feeding  and  the  care  of  foods  in  summer  will 
be  Intelligently  presented. 

In  New  Jersey  public-health  officials  are  planning  an  outline  for 
a  course  of  study  on  baby  health  for  the  women's  clubs.  A  Michigan 
town  has  started  a  night-school  course  for  mothers.  In  a  Missouri 
town  a  mothers'  community  club  has  been  formed. 

An  Ohio  town  has  launched  a  child-welfare  association,  which  is 
starting  its  work  with  an  antifly  campaign.  A  New  England  town 
is  planning  a  survey  by  a  sanitary  expert ;  this  town  is  also  making 
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plans  to  knit  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  into  a  closer 
union  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  town  officials. 
An  Alabama  town  is  concentrating  on  its  dairy  situation;  it  is 
making  a  campaign  for  pure  milk  and  the  eradication  of  the  cattle 
tick  A  North  Dakota  town  is  fighting  tuberculosis  and  working 
for  birth  registration  and  stricter  quarantine  rules.  A  Pennsylvania 
town  is  exterminating  its  mosquitoes.  A  town  which  celebrated 
only  one  day  in  North  Dakota  decided  on  that  day  to  give  hot 
lunches  to  the  school  children  and  to  begin  buying  playground 
apparatus.  A  Nebraska  city  which  had  a  good  permanent  exhibit 
has  been  taking  it  from  school  to  school  for  the  instruction  of 
mothers. 


PAET  II.  OUTLINE  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BABY- WEEK 

CAMPAIGNS. 

FITBPOSE  AND  GENERAL  FLAN  OF  A  BABY  WEEK. 

In  addition  to  the  descripti<m  of  campaigns  contained  in  the  f  ore- 
going  pages,  the  following  brief  outline  of  practical  suggestions  may 
be  useful. 

The  purpose  of  baby  week,  in  general,  is  educational:  To  give 
to  the  parents  of  a  community  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  babies,  and  to  make  known  to  a  com- 
munity the  importance  of  its  babies  and  the  need  of  permanent  work 
for  their  welfare  and  protection. 

While  the  campaigns  of  1917  will  undoubtedly  follow  this  general 
plan,  it  has  been  suggested  that  certain  additions  and  modifications 
may  be  made. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  will  of  course  modify 
the  plans  for  baby  week  in  any  community  in  which  such  an  epidemic 
has  occurred,  or  where  there  seems  any  special  reason  to  fear  one. 
In  such  a  community  State  and  local  health  authorities  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  form  which  baby  week  should  take,  especially 
before  program  features  are  included  which  involve  bringing  babies 
together.  Among  these  features  are  baby  parades,  outings  for 
mothers  and  babies,  exhibits  to  which  mothers  bring  their  children, 
baby  contests  and  conferences,  etc. 

In  localities  where  there  have  been  cases  resulting  in  paralysis 
some  demonstration  of  the  methods  of  muscle  training  and  other 
Ways  of  restoring  muscular  activity  will  certainly  prove  of  great 
interest.  Systematic  work  in  providing  for  all  paralyzed  children 
opportunity  to  secure  proper  after-care  may  form  part  of  the  follow- 
up  work  of  such  a  baby  week.  Nowhere  should  the  fact  of  the 
prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis  deter  a  community  from  a  baby- 
week  observance  thus  suited  to  the  special  conditions,  since  the  cele- 
bration may  be  used  to  develop  the  public  interest  in  infant  welfare 
aroused  by  the  epidemic.  The  statistics  for  the  first  37  weeks  of  1916 
for  New  York  City,  where  the  epidemic  was  very  pronounced,  show 
that  the  baby  death  rate  was  actually  lower  during  that  time  than  it 
was  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  when  there  was  no  epi- 
demic, and  this  improvement  is  ascribed  to  the  popular  response  to 
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the  precautions  urged  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  dangers  of  infantile 
paralysis.* 

It  is  suggested  that  the  baby  weeks  throughout  the  country  should 
not  only  emphasize  the  needs  of  young  babies  but  should  include 
those  of  all  children  imder  school  age.  This  suggesticm  has  been 
given  in  the  following  terms: 

It  requires  only  12  months  for  a  baby  to  become  1  year  old  and  no  longer 
subject  to  the  hazards  of  infant  mortality,  but  there  are  still  many  risks  for 
him  to  ^iconnter ;  he  is  still  absolutely  helpless,  althongh  increasingly  charming, 
and  his  parents  are  as  eager  to  keep  him  weU  and  happy,  as  desirous  of  sound 
adyioe,  as  they  were  last  year.  Open  out  the  1017  baby  week  to  include  childr^i 
stiU  at  home  with  their  mothers. 

Another  subject  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  include  for  con- 
sideration in  baby  week  this  year  is  the  question  of  the  need  of  better 
care  for  mothers  before  and  at  confinement.  A  study  recently  made 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  has  shown  that  the  welfare  of  babies  can 
not  be  separated  from  that  of  their  mothers,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  imregarded  waste  of  women's  lives  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
are  most  necessary  to  their  children.  Therefore  communities  may 
well  consider,  in  connection  with  baby  week,  what  must  be  done  to 
provide  better  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care  for  mothers. 

Finally,  this  year  as  well  as  last,  the  most  important  part  of  baby 
week  is  the  follow-up  work  to  which  it  leads.  Baby  week  should  not 
be  a  temporary  flurry  and  excitement,  the  effect  of  which  is  allowed 
soon  to  subside,  but  very  definite  efforts  ^ould  be  made  to  have  it 
lead  to  permanent  good  for  the  babies  of  the  community. 

In  the  many  communities  which  have  already  held  one  baby  week 
of  a  general  educational  type  a  second  celebration  may  well  add  to 
this  general  educational  campaign  particular  emphasis  on  some  one 
phase  of  infant-welfare  work  which  is  especially  needed  in  the 
community,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  public  nursing  service, 
or  an  infant- welfare  station,  or  a  prenatal  clinic,  or  a  county  center 
for  maternal  and  infant  welfare;  the  employment  of  a  full-time 
health  officer;  the  establishment  of  a  division  or  bureau  of  child 
hygiene  in  the  local  health  department;  the  improvement  of  the  milk 
supply;  the  systematic  after  care  of  infantile  paralysis;  better  birth 
registration,  etc.  Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  whole  campaign  is  directed  toward  one  end. 

OBaANIZINa  A  BABT  WEEK 

Baby  week  should  be  a  community  campaign  in  which  many 
organizations  and  individuals  are  asked  to  take  part.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  baby  week  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  many  organizations  for  a  common  aim.    Added  to  this  is 

»  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.     Weekly  Bolletlii,  Sept  80,  1916.  p.  814. 
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the  fact  that  everyone  has  a  far  greater  interest  in  work  in  which  he 
has  a  definite  part. 

Some  organization  or  individual  must  take  the  lead,  however,  in 
organizing  a  baby-week  campaign.    This  may  be  a  women's  organi- 
zation, the  city  department  of  health  or  other  city  officials,  the  local 
infant- welfare  or  visiting-nurse  society,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
any  other  organization ;  or  it  may  be  some  public-spirited  individual. 
In  any  case  the  first  step  should  be  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  all 
agencies  naturally  interested  in  child  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of 
denizations  representative  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.   The  number  and  names  of  the  cooperating  organizations 
will  vary  greatly;  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  list  will  ordi- 
narily include  the  mayor  and  city  officials;  the  city  health  depart- 
ment, especially  its  division  of  child  hygiene  or  child  welfare  if  this 
exists;  aU  women's  organizations;  the  school  board  and  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  schools;  the  local  medical  society;  the  local  in- 
fant-welfare society;  the  local  visiting-nurse  society;  the  churches; 
all  charitable  organizations  and  settlements;  the  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
the  Boy  Scouts;  the  play  groimd  authorities;  the  newspapers;  chamber 
of  commerce;  labor  unions;  fraternal  orders;  other  men's  organi- 
zations, etc. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  these  organizations  may  be  called 
to  discuss  plans  for  baby  week  and  to  take  the  first  steps  in  organiz- 
ing committees.  The  group  which  calls  the  meeting  should  have  a 
dear  idea  to  present  as  to  a  suitable  time  for  holding  baby  week, 
certain  results  that  it  hopes  to  accomplish,  the  approximate  amount  of 
money  that  baby  week  is  likely  to  cost,  and  in  a  general  way  the  scope 
of  the  campaign. 

In  organizing  a  coimty  campaign  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  help  and  interest  not  only  of  organizations  in  the  county 
seat  and  other  towns  within  the  county  but  also  of  county  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  county  medical  society,  the  farmers'  organizations, 
and  organizations  of  rural  women.  All  teachers  of  rural  schools  and 
the  rural  churches  should  be  consulted  in  the  campaign.  Especially 
important  is  the  cooperation  of  county  officials,  such  as  the  county 
health  officer  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  country  districts  the  campaign  may  be  one  either  of  the  county 
as  a  whole,  of  a  small  town  with  the  country  district  surrounding  it, 
of  a  township,  or  of  a  single  neighborhood  or  school. 

Committees. 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  community  knows  best  how  to 
organize  its  committees.  For  counties,  smaller  towns,  and  rural 
communities,  the  descriptions  of  the  organization  of  the  campaigns 
in  1916,  on  pages  14  to  23,  will  be  suggestive.    For  larger  towns  and 
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cities  the  following  outline  of  committees  and  their  duties  may  be 
useful: 

Executive  committee. 

Finance  committee. 

Program  committees. 

Comi(iittee  on  baby-welfare  information. 

Publicity  committee. 

Executive  committee. — ^This  committee  should  take  the  final 
responsibility  in  all  matters  of  policy  and  detail  of  the  campaign 
management.  If  it  seems  advisable  to  have  a  large  committee,  a 
few  members,  not  more  than  seven,  may  be  made  a  subconoimittee 
with  power  to  act  on  all  matters  of  detail  after  the  larger  committee 
has  adopted  a  general  plan  covering  all  the  principal  features  of  the 
campaign.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  executive  committee 
should  not  be  dissolved  until  all  the  affairs  of  the  campaign  are 
finally  settled  and  a  committee  on  follow-up  work  is  appointed. 

The  desirability  of  employing  a  director  or  executive  secretary  de- 
pends largely  on  the  extensiveness  of  the  campaign  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  competent  volunteer  worker  who  will  give  full  time  to 
directing  the  work  for  a  period  of  weeks.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  stenographic  service  for  sending  out  directions  to  cconmittees, 
requests  for  service  and  contributions,  material  for  the  newspapers, 
etc.  The  success  of  many  of  the  publicity  features,  especially,  de- 
pends on  a  generous  amount  of  clerical  work,  part  of  which  can  of 
course  be  carried  out  by  volimteer  helpers. 

Finance  committee. — ^The  finance  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed when  it  is  decided  to  undertake  the  campaign.  Methods 
for  raising  money  for  the  campaign  should  be  worked  out  on  the 
lines  which  experience  has  shown  are  practicable  in  the  commimity. 
(See  p.  14.) 

Program  committees. — ^A  separate  committee  should  be  in 
charge  of  each  daily  event  (for  instance,  flag  day)  or  special  feature 
(such  as  baby-health  conference). 

Baby-welfare  information. — ^A  committee  should  be  in  charge 
of  gathering  facts  as  suggested  in  the  section  on  "  baby- welfare  in- 
formation." 

Publicity. — ^In  a  small  campaign  probably  one  publicity  com- 
mittee can  readily  take  charge  of  all  the  work.  If  the  campaign  is 
extensive,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  subcommittees,  at 
least  on  press,  printing,  advertising,  educational  pamphlets,  and 
talks.  Much  of  the  actual  newspaper  work  would  probably  be  done 
by  the  secretary,  by  a  specially  employed  press  representative,  or  by 
volunteers  with  newspaper  experience  who  would  agree  either  to 
prepare  copy  or  to  meet  the  reporters  from  day  to  day  and  give 
them  material. 
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Time  of  holding  baby  week. 

A  baby  week  may  be  held  at  any  time  during  the  year  as  part  of 
die  nation-wide  campaign.  In  some  communities,  oa  account  of 
local  conditions,  the  date  fixed  for  the  national  campaign  may  not 
be  as  suitable  as  another  date  earlier  or  later. 

In  tiie  larger  cities  and  where  the  campaign  is  extensive  it  is  well 
to  allow  several  months  for  tiie  preliminary  work.  The  organizer 
of  a  very  successful  campaign  in  a  large  eastern  city  writes  as  his 
opinion:  "Two  or  three  months  of  preliminary  time  for  preparatory 
work  can  be  made  to  multiply  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  the 
resolts." 

COST. 

The  first  question  which  will  be  asked  is,  What  will  baby  week 
cost!  but  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  The  cost  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  campaign,  on  the  features  carried  out,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  degree  to  which  the  committee  succeeds  in  obtaining 
service  and  materials  free.  Celebrations  in  1916  proved  that  where 
general  cooperation  is  obtained  a  baby  week  can  be  held  at  little  or 
no  expense. 

Items  which  must  be  considered  in  carrying  out  a  full  baby- week 
program  and  which  must  be  obtained  either  through  money  payments 
or  by  contribution  are  printed  matter,  including  educational  litera- 
ture, postage,  expressage,  and  rental  on  borrowed  exhibits,  construc- 
ticm  of  original  exhibits,  hall  and  office  rent,  lighting,  etc. 

In  large  cities  the  cost  of  employing  a  paid  director  will  usually 
be  well  worth  while  and  will  save  the  confusion  and  waste  growing 
oat  of  undirected  effort.  The  employment  of  stenographers  may  be 
found  a  wise  economy  even  in  many  smaller  places.  A  study  of  the 
cost  of  characteristic  campaigns  held  in  1916  may  be  of  help.  ( See 
pp.  14  to  26.) 

DETAILS  OF  BABT-WEEK  PEOOBAMS. 

The  program  for  a  baby-week  celebration  may  include  several  or 
all  of  the  following  features: 

1.  A  program  of  special  days,  lasting  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  week,  including  several  of  the  following  or  others  to  be  origi- 
nated: Baby  Sunday,  flag  day,  fathers'  day,  school  day,  outing  day, 
parade  and  visiting  day,  birth-registration  day,  permanent-organiza- 
tion day,  etc. 

2.  Obtaining  of  baby-welfare  inf ormaticm. 

3.  Infant- welfare  exhibit. 

4.  Baby-health  conference. 

5.  Meetings. 
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6.  Plays. 

7.  Competitions  in  poster  making  and  essay  writing,  mothers' 
contests,  etc. 

8.  Publicity  and  education  through  newspapers,  advertising,  and 
the  distribution  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the  baby. 

9.  Follow-up  work. 

Program  for  a  baby  day. 

In  communities  wishing  to  devote  only  a  single  day  to  the  cele- 
bration the  program  may  include  any  of  the  above  features  which 
can  be  easily  carried  out.  The  following  program  is  suggested  for  a 
baby  day : 

1.  Baby-health  conference  held  during  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon. 

2.  A  small  exhibit,  prepared  locally,  shown  in  connection  uvith 
the  conference. 

8.  An  afternoon  meeting  for  mothers. 

4.  Distribution  of  pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the  baby. 

5.  An  evening  meeting  for  everyone,  with  motion  pictures  or 
lantern  slides,  short  talks,  a  play  performed  by  children. 

6.  Articles  in  the  newspapers. 

7.  A  study,  made  before  baby  day,  of  birth  registration  in  the 
community. 

8.  Follow-up  work. 

Or  this  simpler  program : 

1.  A  small  exhibit  shown  in  some  central  place;  for  instance,  at 
the  school  or  in  the  window  of  a  general  store. 

2.  A  school  celebration  with  essays  or  a  play  by  the  children. 

8.  An  evening  meeting  at  the  school  with  lantern  slides,  a  popular 
program,  and  a  short  address  on  the  subject  of  baby  day. 

4.  Articles  in  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

5.  Follow-up  work. 

Program  of  days. 

The  feature  of  baby  week  that  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
securing  good  newspaper  publicity  and  for  enlisting  large  numbers 
of  volunteer  workers  is  a  series  of  special  events  for  each  day  in  the 
week.  Committees  may  find  helpful  the  descriptions  of  Tarions 
"days''  celebrated  last  year.  (See  pp.  35  to  43.)  With  regard 
to  plans  for  a  few  of  the  days  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
useful. 

FLAG  DAY. 

On  this  day,  which  may  come  on  the  Saturday  before  baby  week 
opens,  or  on  Monday,  banners  are  distributed  to  the  homes  of  all 
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babies  under  1  year  of  age.    In  some  smaller  communities  it  may 
seem  wise  to  include  the  homes  of  all  children  under  6  years. 

The  banners  used  may  be  small  American  flags,  or  they  may  be  made 
up  very  cheaply  of  muslin,  with  some  baby- week  slogan  or  emblem 
printed  in  appropriate  colors.  A  good  size  for  the  banner  is  18 
inches  long  by  12  inches  wide,  with  a  stick  long  enough  to  be  tacked 
to  a  window  frame.  Novelty  makers  or  printers  can  make  these 
banners. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  babies  may  be  obtained  in  various 
ways.  A  list  of  all  babies  whose  births  have  been  registered  during 
the  last  year  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  registrar,  who  must  be 
asked  to  check  the  birth-registration  with  the  death-registration  list, 
80  that  no  flags  will  be  sent  to  homes  where  babies  have  died.  Fre- 
quently those  delivering  the  flags  according  to  such  a  list  will  find 
babies  whose  births  have  not  been  registered.  They  will  of  course 
deliver  the  flags  to  these  homes,  and  they  should  be  instructed  to 
report  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  unregistered  babies  to  the 
committee  or  to  the  registrar,  so  that  they  may  be  pi:operly  recorded. 

Where  a  house-to-house  birth-registration  canvass  has  been  made 
before  baby  week  the  lists  obtained  can  be  used  for  the  flag  distri- 
buticHL 

Delivery  of  the  flags  may  be  made  by  conmiittees  of  women  as- 
sisted by  committees  of  boys.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  boys 
carry  small  hammers  and  tacks,  so  that  they  can  put  the  pennants 
in  place  wh^i  the  householders  are  willing.  With  each  pennant 
should  be  delivered  a  program  of  the  local  baby  week,  and  a  leaflet 
on  the  care  of  the  baby.  Special  announcements  of  the  infant- wel- 
fare exhibit  or  of  the  baby-health  conference,  if  these  are  held, 
should  also  be  distributed. 

All  those  who  are  distributing  flags  must  be  able  to  give  a  clear 
and  brief  explanation  of  baby  week  and  flag  day. 

The  preparations  for  flag  day  in  a  large  city  require  considerable 
care  and  plenty  of  time.  Several  days  in  advance  a  central  com- 
mittee on  flag  day  should  obtain  from  the  health  department  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  registered  babies.  These  will  then  be 
sorted  by  districts  and  the  appropriate  number  of  flags  sent  to  the 
various  headquarters  from  which  the  district  teams  will  start  out  to 
make  the  distribution. 

One  of  the  elements  in  making  flag  day  a  success  is  a  generous 
notice  of  it  in  the  press,  both  the  day  before  and  on  the  morning 
of  flag  day.  If  there  are  papers  printed  in  foreign  languages,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  publish  beforehand  an 
explanation  of  flag  day. 
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BABY  SUNDAY. 

Baby  Sunday  may  come  at  the  begimiing  or  at  the  end  of  baby 
week. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  campaign  should  se- 
cure a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  community. 

Some  communities  may  wish  to  ask  all  of  these  to  preadi  on  baby 
week  or  baby  welfare  on  that  day.  If  this  is  undertaken,  members 
of  the  committee  should  call  upon  or  write  to  each  one  who  is  asked 
to  preach,  and  explain  the  purpose  of  baby  week.  In  order  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  special  sermons  an  outline  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  baby  week  should  be  furnished.  In  the  appendix,  page  109, 
will  be  found  considerable  material  upon  the  subject  of  infant  wel- 
fare and  baby  week,  which  may  be  incorporated  in  such  an  outline. 

In  any  event  there  will  probably  be  a  general  response  to  a  request 
to  give  notice  of  the  program  of  baby  week  on  Baby  Sunday,  and  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  observance.  The  experience  of  the  1916 
campaign  in  observing  Baby  Sunday  is  given  on  page  36. 

Meetings  to  sum  up  the  work  and  teachings  of  baby  week  may  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  closing  baby  week.  Church 
societies,  whether  of  men  or  of  women,  may  arrange  that  their  meet- 
ings held  during  the  week  shall  include  a  short  discussion  of  the 
subject.  The  discussion  should  have  as  a  leader  some  one  with  special 
knowledge  of  baby  welfare.  Suggestions  for  programs  are  given 
on  page  91. 

FATHEBS'  DAY. 

Suggestions  for  fathers'  day  will  be  found  on  page  36. 

OUTING  DAY. 

If  the  weather  permits,  an  outing  day  for  mothers  and  babies 
forms  an  attractive  feature.  This  may  take  the  form  of  an  automo- 
bile ride,  a  morning  or  an  afternoon  spent  in  the  park,  or  an  excur- 
sion on  the  water.  If  it  is  possible,  an  alternative  indoor  program 
for  bad  weather  should  be  planned. 

VISITING  DAY  AND  PABADES. 

For  this  day  the  committee  may  arrange  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
all  the  places  where  any  work  is  done  for  babies,  such  as  infant- 
welfare  stations,  day  nurseries,  or  baby  hospitals.  Such  a  day  is 
very  important  in  communities  where  infant-welfare  work  has  been 
begun,  either  by  the  health  department  or  by  private  organizations, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  shall  know  more  about  the  work 
that  is  being  done  and  the  need  for  developing  it.  City  officials  and 
representatives  of  men's  organizations  and  of  societies  for  civic  and 
mutual  benefit  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  tour. 
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This  tour  of  inspection  may  be  combined  with  a  parade.    Various 
types  of  parades  are  suggested  on  page  37.    This  year  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  parade  of  babies  is  one  of  the  features  bringing 
babies  together,  which  it  is  unwise  to  include  where  an  epidemic  of  ^ 
infantile  paralysis  has  occurred  recently. 

In  arranging  parades  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  over- 
taxing the  strength  of  mothers  and  young  children.  The  most  com- 
fortable parades  are  those  in  which  automobiles  are  furnished  for 
all  mothers  and  babiea  An  important  feature  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  plans  for  a  baby  parade  is  the  policing.  Definite  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  the  special  policing  of  street  cor- 
ners, etc.,  and  should  be  published  in  advance  in  the  papers,  so  that 
mothers  will  feel  reassured. 

SCHOOL  DAT. 

On  one  day  during  the  week  special  exercises  may  be  held  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  city.  These  may  be  arranged  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  work  or  as  an  afternoon  entertainment  to  which 
par^its  are  invited.  Programs  and  ideas  for  contests  for  children 
are  given  on  pages  38  and  51.  Where  prizes  are  offered  they  should 
be  extremely  simple.  Plays  have  proved  a  very  successful  feature 
of  school  celebrations.    (See  pp.  54  and  134.) 

In  schools  where  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  (see  p.  98)  are  organized 
the  program  may  consist  of  compositions  and  demonstrations  by 
members  of  these  leagues  and  of  talks  by  their  teachers.  If  no 
Little  Mothers'  Leagues  are  at  present  organized,  the  school  day 
may  afford  an  opportunity  for  starting  them. 

The  Baby- Week  Manual,  issued  by  the  committee  on  meetings 
and  demonstrations  of  the  New  York  City  Baby  Week  Committee 
of  1916  for  use  in  the  schools,  gives  many  excellent  suggestions  for 
essays,  programs,  etc.  Sample  copies  of  this  manual  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  department  of  health,  New  York  City. 
This  department  will  give  permission  to  any  community  to  reprint 
the  manual  in  full,  provided  credit  is  given  to  the  New  York  City 
baby  week. 

BIBTH-BEQISTBATION  DAY. 

It  may  be  well  wojth  while  to  concentrate  attention  for  one  day 
on  the  importance  of  having  all  births  registered.  Many  admirable 
methods  of  making  interesting  the  subject  of  better  birth  registra- 
tion were  worked  out  this  year  through  the  ingenuity  of  committees 
and  health  officers.    These  are  referred  to  on  page  42. 

Some  conmiittees  may  decide  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  the  completeness  of  birth  registration,  so  that  a  report  can  be 
presented  on  birth-registration  day.     (See  pp.  43,  78,  and  98.) 
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In  several  States,  and  in  some  cities  in  other  States,  the  registra- 
tion authorities  send  a  card  or  certificate  of  notificaticm  to  the  par- 
ents when  a  birth  is  registered.  This  practice  is  helpful  not  only 
because  it  gives  parents  a  document  which  may  be  preserved  with  as 
much  care  as  a  marriage  certificate,  but  because  it  tends  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  birth  registration.  The  baby- week  campaign 
would  be  a  good  occasion  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having 
this  notification  sent  out. 

Local  newspapers  should  be  furnished  with  articles  or  material 
for  articles  on  birth  registration,  in  which  incidents  showing  die 
practical  value  of  birth  registrati<m  should  be  included.  The  State 
and  local  health  officers  and  in  some  cases  State  college  or  university 
authorities  can  be  helpful  in  supplying  the  data.  The  Children's 
Bureau  will  furnish,  on  application,  press  material  on  this  subject^ 

BABT-WELFAKE  INFORMATION. 

One  of  Uie  most  important  parts  of  a  baby- week  campaign  is  the 
gathering  of  accurate  information  not  odIj  upon  local  birth  reg^ 
tration,  but  also  as  to  the  death  rate  of  babies  and  the  community 
conditions  especially  affecting  them. 

This  information  can  be  used  in  the  campaign  in  a  variety  of 
ways — for  the  preparation  of  exhibit  material,  for  newspaper  stories, 
for  printed  matter,  and  for  speeches  throu^out  the  campaign. 

Birth  reg^tration. 

Different  plans  may  be  followed  in  making  studies  of  the  local 
birth  registration.  Among  those  which  have  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully are  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  a  whole  city  or  town;  a 
house-to-house  canvass  of  a  limited  district;  an  investigation  of  a 
selected  list  of  births.  A  leaflet  giving  full  directions  for  carrying 
out  a  birth-registration  test  according  to  these  or  other  methods  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Children's  Bureau.    ' 

Baby  death  rate. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  obtaining  this  information  should  in- 
clude in  its  membership  the  local  health  officer  and  registrar.  In 
most  communities,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  complete  birth  registra- 
tion, accurate  data  with  regard  to  the  baby  death  rate  can  not  be 
obtained.  Where  complete  canvasses  of  births  are  made,  as  above 
suggested,  these  will  supplement  the  official  records  of  births.  The 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  records,  however  incomplete,  should  be 
studied. 

^  See  also  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  Birth  Registration  :  An  aid  in  protectlnj;  the  llres 
and  rights  of  children.    Bureau  publication  No.  2. 
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The  f <dlowing  figures  should  be  compiled : 

(a)  The  number  of  live  births  during  the  last  calendar  year  of 
which  records  are  obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  campaign. 

(b)  The  number  of  deaths  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  during 
that  year. 

(c)  The  baby  death  rate,  or  infant  mortality  rate,  which  is  the 
rdation  between  the  two.  The  rate  is  expressed  as  the  number  of 
deaths  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births  during 
the  same  year.  Although  in  the  smaller  communities  the  number  of 
babies  bom  alive  during  a  year  may  not  reach  1,000,  the  rate  is  still 
given  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.  For 
instance,  if  the  number  of  babies  bom  alive  during  the  year  is  200, 
while  the  number  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  djring  during  the 
year  is  25,  the  baby  death  rate  will  be  125  per  1,000. 

{d)  The  number  of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  who  died  during 
the  year  from  all  causes ;  also  the  number  of  babies'  deaths  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  babies'  deaths  assigned  to  each  of 
certain  important  causes,  such  as  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  congenital 
diseases  and  diseases  of  early  infancy,  and  respiratory  diseases.^ 

These  figures,  when  compiled,  will  show  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  death  am(Hig  the  babies  in  the  community  and  will 
point  to  that  factor  which  should  be  attacked  first  in  an  attempt  to 
lower  the  baby  death  rate.  For  instance,  one  community  may  find 
that  the  majority  of  its  deaths  of  babies  imder  1  year  are  due  to 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  occurring  in  the  smnmer  months.  This  fact 
points  to  the  special  need  of  infant-welfare  stations,  the  instructive 
work  of  visiting  nurses,  and,  possibly,  of  improvements  in  the  milk 
supply,  for  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  through  these  means 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  among  babies  can  be  largely  prevented. 

Another  conmiunity  may  find  that  few  babies  die  from  these  dis- 
^ises,  but  that  congenital  diseases  and  diseases  of  early  infancy  are 
to  blame  for  the  majority  of  the  deaths.  Here  evidently  there  is 
need  for  better  prenatal  jand  obstetrical  care  given  by  physicians  and 
nurses  and  for  community  measures  for  supplying  them. 

In  smaller  communities,  where  the  figures  upon  which  rates  for 
one  year  must  be  based  are  very  small,  it  will  be  better  to  use  the 
figures  not  for  one  year  only  but  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years. 

*  Figures  compiled  at  the  Children's  Bureau  from  the  tables  published  bj  the  United 
Btites  Bureau  of  the  Census  give  the  following  distribution  of  infant' deaths  according 
to  these  three  causes.  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  average  annual  number  of 
infant  deaths  for  the  five-year  period  1908  to  1912  and  relate  to  the  States  which  were 
hi  the  death-registration  area  in  1910:  Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  25.6  per  cent  of  all 
^ths  under  1  year  of  age ;  congenital  diseases  and  diseases  of  early  infancy,  including 
ooogenltal  malformations,  congenital  debility  and  premature  birth,  atrophy  and  maras- 
"n»,  injuries  at  birth,  and  other  conditions  peculiar  to  early  infancy,  34.8  per  cent; 
f^lrtratory  diseases,  including  acute  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonfa,  and  pneumonia,  14.9 
P^  cent ;  all  other  causes,  24.7  per  cent 
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A  useful  method  of  studying  and  portraying  conditions  in  the 
community  is  through  the  preparation  of  two  spot  maps,  one  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  births  and  the  other  that  of  the  deaths  of  the 
babies  during  the  year  or  period  studied,  or  one  map  may  be  pre- 
pared giving  both  the  births  and  deaths  in  different  colors.  This 
will  show  graphically  in  which  part  of  the  community  the  largest 
number  of  babies  die  and  will  give  evidence  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tions leading  to  an  excessive  death  rate.  Maps  for  this  purpose 
should  be  large  and  should  contain  very  little  detail.  The  spots 
should  be  made  at  the  location  of  the  address  where  the  birth  or 
death  occurred.  The  spots  may  be  drawn  by  hand  or  put  cm  with  a 
rubber  stamp  or  they  may  be  represented  by  short  pins  with  colored 
heads. 

Where  a  study  of  the  figures  can  not  be  made  locally,  information 
with  regard  to  the  local  baby  death  rate  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  State  health  officer  or  the  State  registrar  of  vital  statistics. 

Baby-welfare  work. 

A  study  should  be  made  of  what  baby- welfare  work  is  being  done 
by  the  department  of  health  or  by  private  organisations,  with  the 
object  of  pointing  out  the  further  needs  of  the  commimity.  This 
would  include  studies  of: 

(a)  Infant- welfare  or  milk  stations  or  other  types  of  permanent 
stations. 

(6)  Work  by  visiting  or  public-health  nurses. 

(c)  Prenatal  care  and  proper  obstetrical  and  nursing  care  of 
mothers. 

(d)  Educational  work  by  pamphlets,  lectures,  etc. 

(e)  Provision  for  sick  babies  at  hospitals. 
(/)  Summer  camps  or  tents  for  babies. 

(g)  Work  done  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  babies, 
including  laws  or  ordinances  and  their  enforcement. 

Comxnunity  conditions. 

A  study  may  be  made  of  the  local  milk  supply  or  of  the  other 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  community  which  affect  the  baby,  such  as 
water  supply,  housing  conditions,  disposal  of  garbage  and  sewage, 
etc.    (See  p.  44.) 

These  studies  may  form  part  of  the  program  of  women's  organi- 
7.ations  during  the  winter. 

If  such  studies  can  not  be  made  preparatory  to  baby  week,  they 
may  be  included  in  follow-up  work.    (See  p.  99.) 
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In  the  1916  campaign^ an  exhibit  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  baby  week.  In  arranging  any  exhibit  to  which 
mothers  are  allowed  to  bring  babies  or  young  children  the  State  or 
local  health  authorities  should  be  consulted  as  to  whether  the  danger 
of  any  epidemic,  especially  one  of  infantile  paralysis,  renders  such 
an  exhibit  inadvisable.     (See  p.  69.) 

An  exhibit  may  be  used  in  many  different  ways. 

1.  It  may  be  shown  in  connection  with  a  baby-health  conference 
or  a  meeting. 

2.  An  exhibit  may  be  the  main  feature  of  a  central  headquarters, 
combined  with  plays,  meetings,  or  motion  pictures.  In  this  case 
practically  all  the  publicity  will  be  directed  toward  bringing  people 
to  the  central  place,  and  the  methods  will  f  oUow  those  used  in  con- 
ducting any  social-welfare  exhibit.* 

3.  Many  small  exhibits  may  be  shown  during  baby  week  in  differ- 
tnt  centers  in  a  large  city. 

4.  An  exhibit  prepared  for  baby  week  may  be  used  later  as  a 
lending  exhibit  throughout  a  circuit.  Such  a  circuit  may  be  a  series 
of  centers  in  one  large  city  or  all  the  towns  or  the  district  schools  of 
a  county  or  all  the  towns  in  one  section  of  a  State. 

5.  An  ingenious  plan  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  merchants  to 
arrange  small  exhibits  in  their  windows  in  which  suitable  articles 
from  their  own  stock  wiU  appear. 

Different  features  which  may  be  included  in  an  exhibit  are  wall 
panels,  exhibits  of  objects,  and  demonstrations. 

Subject  matter  of  an  eachibit. 

Many  different  subjects  may  be  treated  in  a  baby- welfare  exhibit, 
bat  they  should  be  kept  distinct  through  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit 

Among  subjects  which  may  be  included  are : 

1.  Care  of  child  and  mother. 
Care  of  the  baby. 
Feeding — ^breast  feeding,  artificial  feeding. 
Clothing. 

Fresh  air,  bathing,  routine  care. 
Care  of  the  child  up  to  school  age. 
Feeding. 
^                Clothing. 
_  Play. 

^8ee  u.  S.  Children's  Bareaa.  Cbfld- Welfare  Exhibits:  Types  and  preparation. 
Bonaii  pnUication  Mo.  14. 
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L  Care  of  child  and  mother — Continued. 
Care  of  the  mother. 
Prenatal  care. 
Care  at  confinement. 
Care  of  children  with  paralyzed  muscles. 
Muscle  training,  etc. 

2.  Community  condition& 

Birth  registration* 

Baby  death  rate. 

Contagious  disease-*  including  infantile  paralysis. 

Milk  supply. 

Water  supply. 

3.  Community  needs. 

Infant- welfare  stations. 

Public-health  nurses  for  infant-welfare  and  prenatal  work. 
Larger  appropriation  for  public-health  work. 
Public  outdoor  recreation. 

Improvement  in  birth  registration  and  in  sanitary  condi- 
tions— ^milk  supply,  housing,  etc. 

Securing  exhibit  material. 

Exhibit  material  may  be  bought,  rented,  borrowed,  or  prepared 
locally.  In  general  the  most  successful  exhibits  combine  material 
which  is  prepared  locally  with  that  which  is  obtained  in  other  ways. 

Many  State  boards  of  health  and  extension  departments  of  State 
universiti€)S  and  agricultural  colleges  have  exhibit  material  which 
they  will  send  out  through  the  State  to  any  organization  paying  trans- 
portation. On  pages  121  to  131  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  list 
of  material  available  from  these  sources  in  various  States.  These  de- 
partments are  adding  rapidly  to  their  supply  of  exhibit  material; 
therefore  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  application  to  such  State 
agencies  for  exhibit  material  even  in  cases  where  the  agencies  do 
not  appear  in  this  Ijist. 

Several  national  organizations  and  Federal  departments  have 
traveling  exhibits  on  infant-welfare  subjects.  For  a  list  of  these 
organizations  and  departments  and  for  details  regarding  their  ex- 
hibit material,  see  appendix,  pages  117  to  121. 

It  is  well  to  make  application  for  this  material  as  long  in  advance 
as  possible,  .as  last  year  proved  that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
demand  at  the  last  moment  for  all  available  material. 

MAKINa  WALL  PANELS. 

If  no  exhibit  material  on  the  care  of  infants  in  the  form  of  wall 
panels  is  found  to  be  available,  the  exhibit  committee  may  wish  to 
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prepare  their  own  panels.  In  any  case,  most  committees  will  wish 
to  include  panels  illustrating  local  needs  and  conditions.  Repro- 
ducticHis  of  a  few  typical  panels  on  the  care  of  babies  are  given  in 
the  appendix  to  Child- Welfare  Exhibits.  Committees  may  find  it 
practical  to  copy  these  panels  or  others  of  which  they  can  obtain 
reproductions,  using  photographs  or  pictures  from  magazines  for 
the  illustrations.  In  the  appendix  to  this  bulletin,  page  116,  are 
given  lists  of  the  subjects  of  the  panels  in  several  infant-welfare 
exhibits.  In  preparing  material  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
best  not  to  attempt  to  include  too  much  on  one  panel  and  that  each 
panel  should  be  on  one  subject  or  idea  and  should  not  be  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  statements  and  pictures. 

A  small  temporary  exhibit  may  be  made  at  slight  expense,  if  cheap 
materials  are  used.  In  a  temporary  exhibit  there  is  no  need  of 
framing  the  panels.  They  should,  however,  have  a  border  painted 
in  a  color  contrasting  with  that  of  the  panel.  A  good  size  for  a 
Urge  panel  is  3  by  5  feet,  the  panel  being  hung  20  to  80  inches  off  the 
floor. 

The  material  of  which  panels  may  be  made  will  vary  somewhat 
with  the  size,  and  panels  which  are  to  have  photographs  pasted  upon 
them  need  a  stiffer  ground  than  others.  For  larger  panels  the  ma- 
terials most  generally  available  are  beaver  board,  Upson  board,  and 
compo  board.  For  smaller  panels  corrugated  strawboard,  heavy 
cardboard,  and  binder's  board  may  be  used.  The  last  two  are  usually 
obtainable  in  all  communities. 

Plain  upright  letters  are  best,  varying  in  height  from  three- fourths 
of  an  inch  to  2  to  3  inches  for  special  display.  The  type  of  lettering 
known  as  gothic  is  very  clear  and  easily  read.  On  some  tinted  back- 
grounds lettering  may  be  done  in  both  white  and  black  letters.  .  A 
color  variation  for  important  words  or  to  lend  variety  is  desirable 
when  used  in  moderation.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  cheap  red 
which  produces  a  glare  is  ineffective. 

Lettering  is  done  best  by  a  sign  painter,  if  this  expense  can  be  in- 
curred. The  best  substitute  method  is  the  use  of  pasted  paper  let- 
ters. These  paper  letters,  with  gummed  backs,  may  be  ordered  at 
stationery  shops.  The  lettering  should  be  planned  by  a  person  with 
a  sense  of  artistic  balance,  and  pasted  letters  should  be  put  on  with 
great  care. 

A  suggestion  for  making  inexpensive  panels  is  given  on  page  17. 

Panels  are  much  more  attractive  and  interesting  if  they  are  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  drawings,  colored  pictures,  or  maps.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  avoid  the  use  of  diagrams  and  charts  that  require 
close  study.  Photographs  should  be  enlarged  to  at  least  10  by  12 
inches  to  be  effective. 
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EXHIBIT  07  OBJECTS. 

1.  An  interesting  part  of  an  infant-welfare  exhibit  is  a  collection 
of  model  articles  for  use  in  the  care  of  the  baby.  These  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  stores,  but  they  should  be  carefully  chosen  by  the 
committee.  The  exhibit  should  include  outfits  at  minimum  cost  and 
homemade  substitutes.  Exhibits  in  miniature  of  tiny  dolls  with 
clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  are  attractive.  They  are  especially  useful 
in  small  exhibits  to  be  sent  from  place  to  place.  The  exhibit  may 
include  proper  clothing,  sleeping  and  bathing  arrangements,  and  arti- 
cles used  in  the  modification  of  milk  and  preparation  of  food  for 
older  children.  (See  Appendix,  pp.  114  to  115,  for  a  list  of  articles 
forming  part  of  the  exhibit  on  infant  care  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  for  other  articles 
which  may  be  used.  See,  also,  p.  47  and  illus.  Nos.  12  and  13  for 
description  and  pictures  of  good  exhibits  of  this  kind.) 

2.  Articles  which  are  injurious  to  the  baby  may  be  shown,  such 
as  pacifiers,  soothing  sirups,  etc. 

3.  Proper  food  for  children  up  to  6  years  may  be  shown,  including 
model  meals  for  a  dav,  school  lunches  of  the  Do  Care  and  Don't  Care 
families,  and  market  baskets  of  the  same  two  families. 

4.  A  model  infant- welfare  station  may  form  part  of  the  exhibit. 

5.  Models  showing  good  and  bad  dairies,  methods  of  fly  prev^i- 
tion,  and  methods  of  preventing  water  contamination  are  always  of 
interest. 

6.  Homes  of  the  Do  Care  and  Don't  Care  families.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, p.  116.) 

Further  suggestions  for  exhibits  will  be  found  on  pages  45  to  49 
and  in  the  section  on  typical  local  campaigns. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

An  exhibit  which  involves  the  activity  of  human  beings  is  always 
more  attractive  than  one  composed  solely  of  objects  or  waU  panels.' 
Demonstrations  on  the  care  of  the  baby  may  consist' of : 

Preparaticm  of  modified  milk. 

Preparation  of  food  for  older  babies,  1  to  6  years. 

Bathing  the  baby. 

Dressing  the  baby,  showing  proper  costume  in  summer  and 
winter. 

Protection  from  flies,  etc. 

The  use  of  homemade   appliances — ^home   pasteurizer,   fireless 

cooker,  iceless  refrigerator,  etc. 

-  —        - 

^  See  U.  S.  Children's  Bnreau.  Child  Welfare  Exhibits :  Types  and  preparation.  Bureaa 
publication  No.  14,  p.  42. 
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Demonstrations  of  infant-welfare  work  may  show  the  work  of 
an  infant-welfare  or  milk  station  and  of  public-health  nurses. 

Demonstration  of  muscle  training  for  children  with  paralyzed 
muscles  may  be  arranged  by  orthopedic  surgeona 

See  page  45  for  descriptions  of  successful  demonstrations. 

Explainers. 

Explainers,  whose  task  is  to  draw  in  visitors  to  the  exhibit  as 
well  as  to  explain  its  details,  are  desirable  for  any  exhibit.^ 

They  are  especially  important  for  a  small  infant-welfare  exhibit 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  at  least  one  explainer  con- 
tinually at  each  section  of  the  exhibit.  All  explainers  should  receive 
instruction  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  exhibit  from  a  representative 
of  the  committee  which  has  arranged  it ;  meetings  of  the  explainers 
once  or  twice  during  the  week,  at  which  they  may  ask  advice  with 
regard  to  questions  which  have  puzzled  them,  may  be  of  advantage. 

Nurses  are  the  best  explainers  at  an  infant-welfare  exhibit,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  largely  on  the  care  of  babies.  Besides  explaining 
the  panels  they  may  give  demonstrations  in  the  preparation  of 
milk,  in  bathing  the  baby,  etc. 

Publicity  about  the  exhibit. 

It  is  essential  that  the  exhibit  be  given  proper  publicity.  The 
publicity  conmiittee  of  the  baby  week  will  have  this  in  charge,  but 
the  exhibit  committee  will  have  to  see  that  correct  information  with 
regard  to  the  exhibit  is  furnished  to  the  committee  on  publicity. 

If  an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  infants  has  been  prepared,  a  special 
effort  must  be  made  to  bring  to  the  exhibit  the  mothers  of  the 
commimity;  if  one  on  the  need  for  infant-welfare  work  has  been 
arranged,  those  organizations  and  individuals  who  will  be  useful 
in  helping  such  a  movement  should  if  possible  be  brought  to  the 
exhibit.  Different  methods  must  be  devised  in  order  to  reach  dif- 
ferent types  of  people.  In  Pittsburgh  many  mothers  were  invited 
through  their  children  in  school ;  personally  conducted  parties  were 
organized  in  different  neighborhoods  and  taken  to  the  exhibit. 

Additional  information  which  will  be  useful  to  those  planning  an 
exhibit  may  be  obtained  from  Child- Welfare  Exhibits,  Children's 
Bureau  publication  No.  14;  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Baby- Saving 
Show,  Child  Federation,  Witherspoon  BuildiAg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
How  to  Use  an  Exhibit,  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  A  B  C's  of  Exhibit  Making,  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  r.  8.  Children's  Bnreaa.  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  :  Types  and  preparation.  Bureau 
pnblicaUon  No.  14.  p.  42. 
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BABY-HEALTH  CONFEBENCES. 

"  Living  features  ■' — that  is,  features  in  which  grown  people,  chil- 
dren, or  babies  take  part — a^e  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  any 
exhibit  or  celebration.  In  a  baby- week  campaign  much  of  the  work 
is  necessarily  of  this  character.  The  committees  are  centers  of 
activity  and  arrange  the  many  features  which  have  been  suggested 
in  this  bulletin — celebrations  by  school  children,  parades,  outings, 
etc.  The  whole  campaign,  however,  revolves  about  the  baby  him- 
self ;  he  is  its  most  interesting  feature. 

Various  types  of  what  may  in  general  be  called  baby-health  con- 
ferences have  been  devised;  all  have  one  common  aim,  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  individual  baby.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
minimize  the  competitive  element  in  these  events  and  to  make  the 
conference  of  assistance  to  the  mothers  of  the  babies  examined  by 
pointing  out  the  needs  of  each  baby  and  the  ways  by  which  his 
physical  condition  may  be  bettered.  It  has  been  well  said  that  con- 
tests in  the  past  have  done  good  in  calling  attention  to  the  need 
and  the  possibility  of  upgrading  the  American  child.  But  the  con- 
test attracts  only  the  prospective  prize  winner  and  leaves  out  the 
great  rank  and  file. 

A  baby-health  conference,  moreover,  is  a  demonstration  to  all  the 
people  of  a  community  of  the  value  of  a  periodic  physical  examina- 
tion for  all  babies  as  well  as  for  older  children  and  the  value  of 
guidance  to  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  babies.  The  conference 
may  therefore  be  a  potent  means  of  showing  to  a  community  how 
such  examinations  mav  be  carried  on  and  the  benefits  of  such  work 
in  "keeping  the  well  baby  well."  The  organization  of  infant- 
welfare  or  milk  stations  or  other  forms  of  permanent  stations  often 
follows  the  holding  of  such  conferences. 

It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that  as  baby-health  conferences  involve 
bringing  babies  together  they  are  included  among  those  features  of 
baby  week  discussed  on  page  69;  It  is  there  stated  that  in  a  commu- 
nity in  which  an  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  has  occurred  recently 
the  State  and  local  health  officers  should  be  consulted  before  a  feature 
of  this  sort  is  included  in  the  program  for  baby  week, 

A  conference  is  best  combined  with  a  small  infant-welfare  ex- 
hibit. Held  in  conjunction  with  an  exhibit  on  the  care  of  babies,  it 
shows  the  practical  application  of  the  advice  given  on  the  panels; 
while  if  the  exhibit  deals  with  the  need  of  the  community  for  infant- 
welfare  or  milk  stations,  the  conference  illustrates  the  methods  and 
benefits  of  such  work. 

All  the  different  forms  of  conferences  to  be  described  have  in 
common  the  following  features:  Thorough  physical  examination  of 
the  babies  by  competent  physicians  according  to  some  definitely  out- 
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lined  plan,  a  record  of  the  examination  being  given  to  the  parents; 
personal  interviews  between  physicians  and  parents,  ih  which  the 
needs  of  the  baby  are  pointed  out  and  the  general  hygiene  best  suited 
to  the  baby  under  consideration  is  dwelt  upon.  No  treatment  or 
prescriptions  are  given ;  where  there  is  need  for  either,  reference  is 
siade  to  the  family  physician  or  dentist,  to  specialists,  or,  where  the 
parents  can  not  afford  private  care,  to  clinics  and  hospitals.  The 
information  given  to  the  mother  with  regard  to  the  proper  care  of 
her  baby  is  much  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  exhibit  material 
of  the  infant- welfare  exhibit,  by  demonstrations  and  lectures  (with 
lantern  slides)  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  giving  out  of  bulletins  and 
leaflets.    The  help  of  nurses  is  an  important  feature. 

Conditions  for  the  conference  which  are  safe  and  comfortable 
for  the  baby  must  be  provided.  Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the 
careful  making  of  appointments  beforehand  for  the  conference. 
Where  babies  are  examined  only  by  appointment  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  children  collecting  in  crowds  can  be  avoided. 

Baby-health  conference  without  score  card* 

This  type  of  conference  has  been  held  as  part  of  a  children's  health 
conference  at  Knoxville,  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Toledo,  Peoria,  at  the 
exhibit  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
tnd  during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  baby  week  in  many 
communities. 

In  these  conferences  a  full  physical  examination,  including  one  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  is  made  of  each  baby ;  a  printed  blank  is 
filled  out,  giving  the  results  of  the  examination  and  notes  with  regard 
to  the  individual  needs  of  each  baby.  This  record  sheet  is  given  to 
the  mother.  If  treatment  or  medicine  is  needed,  the  mother  is 
referred,  as  above  stated,  to  her  private  physician,  to  a  specialist, 
or  to  other  sources  of  help,  as  the  case  requires.  No  score  card  is 
used. 

The  record  sheet  used  instead  of  a  score  card  in  these  conferences 
gives  space  for  notes  on  the  age,  hei^t,  weight,  previous  history, 
and  any  physical  defects  found  in  the  physical  examination.  It  has 
a  page  on  which  the  examining  physician  gives  advice  to  the  mother 
on  the  general  hygiene  necessary  to  better  the  physical  condition  of 
the  baby  or  to  keep  the  baby  well.  In  a  conference  of  this  type  no 
attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  development  or  condition  of  different 
babies;  the  object  of  the  conference  is  rather  to  center  the  attention 
of  the  mother  on  the  qualities  and  needs  of  her  own  child,  to  teach  in 
a  practical  way  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  care  of  babies,  and  to 
point  out  the  sources  of  assistance  in  making  or  keeping  the  baby 
well.  These  purposes  should  be  made  plain  in  the  publicity  material 
given  out. 
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Any  simple  form  of  record  sheet  which  is  decided  upon  by  ihe 
medical  staff  of  the  conference  and  which  gives  q>ace  for  notes  on 
the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  notes  on  hygiene  may  be  used. 

On  pages  132  and  133  of  the  appendix  is  reproduced  a  copy  of  the 
record  sheet  used  by  the  Childi*en^s  Bureau,  fiUed  out  for  a  typical 
case.  This  record  sheet  has  been  reprinted  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  council  on  health  and  public  instruction,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

A  pamphlet  of  instructicms  for  committees  planning  baby-health 
conferences  or  children's  health  conferences  of  this  type  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Baby-health  conference  with  score  card. 

In  such  a  conference  the  physical  condition  of  the  baby  examined 
is  recorded  on  a  score  card.  For  each  defect  found  a  certain  amount 
is  deducted  from  the  perfect  score  of  100.  When  the  examination 
is  finished  and  the  score  computed  the  latter  expresses  the  general 
physical  condition  and  development  of  the  child.  Many  successful 
conferences  have  been  held  throughout  the  coimtry  during  the  past 
few  years  according  to  this  method.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a  standard  score  card  which  may  be  obtained 
for  use  at  baby-health  conferences.  This  organization  has  also  pre- 
pared a  pamphlet  giving  instructions  for  organizations  wishing  to 
conduct  a  baby-health  conference  according  to  this  score  card,  sug- 
gestions on  the  use  of  the  score  card  to  physicians  making  the  ex- 
aminations, and  suggestions  upon  the  computation  of  the  score. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  119.)  Sample  copies  and  a  price  list  of  score 
card,  pamphlet,  and  anthropometric  table  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  secretary  of  the  Council  on  health  and  public  instruc- 
tion, 535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Baby-improvement  contest. 

Another  form  of  baby-health  conference  is  that  in  which  the  babies 
are  first  examined  and  scored  as  in  the  above  conference,  and  after 
an  interval  (1  to  12  months)  are  again  examined  and  scored  and  a 
diploma,  medal,  or  prize  is  given  to  the  babies  showing  the  greatest 
improvement  in  score.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  February  24,  1914 : 

That  If  the  awarding  of  any  medals  or  prizes  seems  Juiiicious  in  the  haby- 
health  conferences,  they  shall  be  Riven  to  the  babies  showing  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  health  between  the  various  examinations  rather  than  to  the 
naturally  healthy  chUd  who  scores  high  at  the  first  examination. 
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A  baby-improvement  contest  was  held  by  the  Child  Federation  of 
Philadelphia  in  1914.  In  this  contest  the  babies  examined  and 
scored  at  the  first  examinations  were  kept  nnder  observation  for  four 
weeks  and  their  homes  were  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by  trained 
nurses.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  babies  were  again  examined  and 
scored.  The  final  score,  upon  which  prizes  were  awarded,  was  based 
50  per  cent  on  the  improvement  shown  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  baby  between  the  two  examinations  and  50  per  cent  on  the  im- 
provement shown  in  the  cleanliness  and  general  sanitation  of  the 
home,  the  care  of  the  baby  in  the  home,  and  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion shown  by  the  mother.  At  the  close  of  the  first  examination  the 
physician  prepared  a  slip  containing  the  special  form  of  instruction 
he  desired  the  mother  to  have,  and  this  was  given  to  the  visiting 
nurse  having  the  case  in  charge. 

Many  organizations  have  held  baby-health  conferences  according 
to  a  score  card  and  a  year  later  have  held  improvement  contests 
in  which  the  same  babies  entered  for  a  second  examination.  In 
many  baby  weeks  in  1916  the  first  examination  in  a  baby-improve- 
ment contest  was  a  feature. 

COMPETITIONS  OF  VABIOITS  KINDS. 

Suggestions  for  competitions  of  various  kinds  may  be  drawn  from 
reports  of  baby  weeks  on  pages  51  to  53.  When  a  prize  seems  desir- 
able or  necessary,  it  should  be  extremely  simple. 

For  a  better-mother  competition  a  local  newspaper  may  be  glad 
to  offer  a  small  prize  for  the  best  letter  on  the  care  of  the  baby, 
written  i^  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  published  in  the  paper  at 
the  opening  of  the  competition.  After  the  letters  are  judged  and 
the  prizes  awarded  many  of  the  best  letters  could  be  published.  A 
eonunittee  composed  of  physicians  and  nurses  should  be  given  charge 
of  drawing  np  the  questions  and  judging  the  replies. 

MEETINGS. 
Mass  meeting  or  rally. 

A  mass  meeting  may  well  form  a  useful  feature  of  baby  week, 
especially  in  smaller  communities.  It  may  be  held  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  campaign.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  meeting 
undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  secure  free  some  public  hall,  theater,  or 
school.  It  is  well  to  choose  a  place  barely  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  size  of  audience  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
attend.  A  meeting  which  fills  a  small  hall,  even  to  overcrowdin«:, 
is  more  inspiring  than  one  in  a  large  hall  which  is  half  empty. 

A  suitable  presiding  officer  should  be  chosen.  An  interesting 
speaker  from  another  city  may  be  secured  for  the  mass  meeting; 
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many  State  departments  of  health  are  able,  on  application,  to  send 
out  a  speaker  if  his  expenses  are  paid.  Short  talks  by  representa- 
tive people  of  the  community  should  be  included.  The  talks  at  this 
meeting  should  be  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Such  subjects 
as  "The  purpose  of  baby  week,"  "  What  a  city  owes  its  babies," 
"After  baby  week,  what?"  "  This  community's  baby  death  rate,"  and 
"  What  other  cities  have  done  for  their  babies "  may  be  included. 
Technical  and  medical  subjects  are  not  appropriate  for  a  mass 
meeting. 

It  is  well  tct  advertise  some  features  for  such  a  meeting  which  will 
attract  a  popular  audience.  Lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  serve 
this  purpose.  In  addition  some  popular  numbers  may  well  be  added 
to  the  program. 

It  takes  time,  trouble,  and  thought  to  insure  a  good  audience  for 
a  mass  meeting.  Moree*  has  recently  called  attention  to  "Mass 
meetings  that  failed  to  mass  "  in  an  article  which  gives  many  excel- 
lent suggestions  for  securing  a  large  attendance.  Committees  in 
each  community  will  need  to  work  out  their  own  methods  of  gaining 
an  audience.  Several  expedients  were  used  successfully  in  1916. 
(See  p.  53.)    A  few  suggestions  may  be  added : 

Ample  newspaper  publicity  is  of  primary  importance.  If  a  well- 
known  speaker  from  away  is  to  address  the  meeting,  an  outline  of 
his  speech  should  be  secured  and  given  to  the  newspapers  in  advance 
of  the  meeting,  with  his  photograph,  if  possible,  and  a  brief  note 
as  to  his  position,  writings,  etc.  In  some  cases  it  is  worth  while  to 
insert  paid  advertisements  of  a  meeting. 

Notice  of  the  meeting  may  be  given  out  in  the  churches  and  at  meet- 
ings of  societies.  A  large  committee  can  divide  a  list  of  names  and 
call  on  or  telephone  to  each  one  on  the  list.  In  distributing  tickets 
or  printed  notices  or  invitations  care  may  well  be  taken  to  reach,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  the  members  of  all  organizations,  including  civic 
associations,  lodges,  labor  unions,  churches,  and  chm'ch  societies. 
Parents  of  school  children  should  always  be  reached  in  some  fashion. 
In  addressing  lists  for  notices  of  any  kind,  careful  checking  will 
avoid  duplication. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  more  kinds  of  publicity  a  meeting 
receives  the  more  people  will  be  likely  to  come. 

The  choice  of  the  program  is  of  course  the  most  important  part 
of  gaining  an  audience.  Plays,  tableaux,  pageants,  or  choruses  in 
which  a  large  number  of  children  or  adults  take  part  always  insiu^ 
a  good  audience  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  performers. 

In  case  the  community  is  a  center  for  a  surrounding  rural  popu- 
lation every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  people 
from  the  country. 

^  Moree,  E.  A.  **  Making  a  meeting  effective."  American  Jonmal  of  PabUc  Healtfe, 
January,  1916,  toI.  6,  p.  28. 
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Informal  meetings. 

These  are  very  desirable  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  or  the 
health  conference;  in  large  cities  it  is  well  to  plan  such  meetings  at 
many  different  centers  throughout  the  city  in  settlement  houses, 
public  halls,  or  schools.  Informal  meetings  may  be  held  in  the  after- 
noon for  mothers  especially,  or  they  may  be  evening  meetings  for 
parents.  The  programs  may  include  brief  talks,  music,  stereopticon 
slides,  and  possibly  motion  pictures.  In  such  meetings  also  the  short 
plays  or  tableaux  may  be  used. 

* 

TALKS  AT  MEETINOS  OF  CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

A  special  effort  may  be  made  to  have  each  organization  which 
meets  during  the  week  devote  part  or  all  of  the  meeting  to  discussion 
or  talks  on  subjects  related  to  baby  welfare.  In  conmiunities  where 
it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  send  out  messages  to  in- 
dividual fathers  a  copy  of  such  a  message  may  be  sent  to  each  men^s 
organization  in  the  community  with  the  request  that  the  message  be 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  organization  if  such  occurs  during  the  week. 
(See  p.  138.)  A  similar  message  to  women's  organizations  may  be 
prepared  and  sent  to  each  women's  organization  with  the  request 
that  an  informal  discussion  of  the  problems  and  lessons  of  baby  week 
be  included  with  the  reading  of  the  message.  The  following  are  a 
few  suggested  topics  for  discussion : 

How  can  this  community  better  the  conditions  of  the  babies? 

What  can  this  society  do  to  improve  conditions  for  the  babies? 

Birth  registration. 

Infant- welfare  work:  Infant-welfare  stations,  public-health 
or  visiting  nurses,  and  what  they  have  done  for  babies  in  other 
communities. 

Rural  public-health  nurses. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  an  .outline  of  suggestions  for  pro- 
grams on  "  The  community  and  the  child  "  which  includes  a  list  of 
references  and  may  be  of  service  in  this  connection.  Copies  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Lantern  slides. 

Slides  illustrating  the  care  of  babies,  and  also  different  types  of 
welfare  work,  may  be  prepared  locally  or  may  be  borrowed  from 
various  sources.  Many  State  boards  of  health  and  extension  divi- 
sions of  State  universities  have  sets  of  lantern  slides  on  appropriate 
subjects  which  they  send  out  with  or  without  outlines  for  an  ac- 
companying lecture  if  the  cost  of  transportation  is  paid  and  broken 
slides  are  replaced.  See  Appendix,  page  121,  for  a  list  of  available 
material  of  this  type  for  each  State. 
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In  addition  lantern  slides  may  be  bought,  rented,  or  borrowed 
from  other  sources.    (See  Appendix,  pp.  117  to  121.) 

Motion  pictures. 

While  motion  pictures  are  among  the  most  popular  forms  of  edu- 
cation and  many  communities  desire  to  use  them,  unfortunately  at 
present  there  do  not  seem  to  be  enou^  films  available  on  baby  wel- 
fare, either  from  commercial  exchanges  or  private  organizations,  to 
make  up  a  list  that  would  be  useful.  Comparatively  few  films  have 
been  produced  on  subjects  pertaining  to  baby  welfare,  and  some  of 
these  are  not  easily  obtainable.  The  Children's  Bureau,  on  request, 
will  give  as  much  infoi*mation  as  possible  in  relation  to  available 
motion  pictures  and  films. 

Plays. 

Plays  in  which  children  take  part  may  be  given  at  school  as  part 
of  school  celebrations  or  parents'  meetings,  at  settlement  houses  or 
other  neighborhood  centers,  at  the  campaign  center,  or  at  the  exhibit 
They  are  valuable  in  giving  interest  to  a  large  evening  meeting. 

In  producing  the  plays  it  is  well  to  have  a  number  of  different 
casts  trained  to  act  the  same  play.  The  larger  number  of  children 
taking  part  will  interest  more  of  the  parents  in  seeing  the  production 
and  will  malke  it  possible  to  give  many  more  performances,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  same  group  of  children  take  part  every  day 
during  baby  week. 

Some  committees  may  prefer  to  use  original  plays  by  local  writers. 
Tableaux  and  pageants  may  be  originated  to  suit  local  conditions. 
A  number  of  health  plays  for  children  are  available.  They  are 
listed  on  page  134  of  the  appendix,  with  an  outline  of  the  story, 
number  of  characters,  and  the  necessary  costumes  and  stage 
setting. 

PAMPHLETS  ON  BABY  WELFABS. 

The  opportunity  to  distribute  educational  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
on  the  care  of  the  child  and  the  mother  is  a  very  im{>ortant  feature 
of  baby  week.  These  can  be  distributed  in  many  ways — at  an 
exhibit,  at  a  children's  health  conference,  at  meetings  for  mothers,  or 
with  the  flags  on  flag  day.  (See  pp.  36  and  55.)  An  effort  diould 
be  made,  however,  not  to  waste  the  material.  In  most  cases  the 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  baby  and  child  care,  prenatal  care,  and 
infantile  paralysis,  as  well  as  on  after-care  of  paralyzed  muscles, 
will  not  need  to  be  printed  locajly.   Many  city  and  State  departments 
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of  health  and  certain  Federal  departments  have  prepared  such 
material  for  distribution  free  of  charge  or  at  a  small  cost.  Lists  are 
given  on  page  117  of  the  Federal  departments  and  national  organiza- 
tions from  which  pamphlets  may  be  obtained,  and  on  page  121  of 
Ae  State  agencies  furnishing  such  material. 

PUBUCITT. 
Newspap6r8* 

The  chief  avenue  of  publicity  is,  of  course,  the  daily  papers.  In 
almost  any  community  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
may  be  counted  upon.  It  is  due  the  newspaper,  however,  that  the 
committees  planning  the  campaign  furnish  material  that  is  really 
^news'^  and  that  they  make  their  campaign  so  interesting  that  people 
are  glad  to  read  about  it.  Probably  the  first  step  is  for  the  conmiittee 
to  confer  with  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers  and  receive  their  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  supplying  material.  The 
employment  of  a  press  agent  depends  largely  on  the  question  of 
funds  and  the  availability  of  some  one  who  can  write  up  the  material 
both  sympathetically  and  in  a  readable  manner. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  newspaper  publicity: 

First.  A  news  story  when  the  baby  week  is  first  decided  upon, 
followed  by  other  stories  at  intervals,  and  daily  stories  during  baby 
wecK. 

Second.  A  special  department  in  one  or  more  papers  during  baby 
week,  such  as  a  series  <rf  articles  on  the  care  of  babies,  a  question-and- 
tnswer  department,  or  a  series  of  stories  on  baby-welfare  work  and 
tke  local  conditions  and  plans. 

Third.  Newspaper  syndicates,  syndicates  sending  out  material  in 
matrix  form,  and  ready-print  companies  may  have  material  with 
definite  release  dates  on  these  subjects  which  they  are  ready  to 
furnish  to  editors. 

Fourth.  The  Children's  Bureau  will  send  on  application  articles 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  baby  week,  which  may  be  adapted 
for  local  use. 

Every  news  article  connected  with  baby  week,  whether  it  is  about 
the  work  of  a  committee  or  an  event  of  the  week,  may  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  something  that  adds  to  the  educational  work  of 
baby  welfare. 

For  exantiples  of  newspaper  articles  on  baby  week,  see  page  56; 
also,  Appendix,  page  136. 

On  pages  55  to  64  will  be  found  descriptions  of  publicity  methods 
which  have  proved  useful. 
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Cooperation  of  xnercliants  and  otiier  bixsineBS  men. 

The  committee  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  baby  week  is  an  educational  campaign  and  all  coopera- 
tion offered  should  be  tested  by  this  standard.  In  every  community 
there  are  public-spirited  merchants  who  will  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee and  will  contribute  window  space  or  articles  for  exhibits 
which  the  committee  approves,  and  who  will  assist  in  the  distribution 
of  posters  and  educational  material  supplied  by  the  committee. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  printed  matter  or  exhibit 
material  used  by  merchants  under  the  committee's  sanction  should 
be  approved  by  the  committee. 

If  possible  the  committee  i^ould  try  to  arrange  with  merchants 
in  advance  for  suitable  window  exhibits. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  discourage  meetings  or  baby  ex- 
aminations which  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  baby-week 
committee  upon  which  are  represented  the  medical  society,  the  de- 
partment of  health,  and  the  women's  organizations. 

POLLOW-UP  WOBK. 

i 

Just  as  important  as  the  campaign  of  baby  week  is  the  follow-up 
campaign  which  should  succeed  it.  One  of  the  two  main  objects  of 
a  baby  week  as  sketched  in  the  preceding  sections  is  to  bring  before 
the  public  a  realization  of  the  facts  relating  to  baby  welfare  in  the 
community  and  the  need  of  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  protect  its  babies.  If  this  has  been  successful,  at  the  end 
of  the  baby  week  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  the  urging  of  specific 
programs  for  the  welfare  of  babies.  As  suggested  before,  some  com- 
munities may  find  it  wise  to  concentrate  during  baby  week  on  one 
particular  phase  of  work;  here  an  especially  good  opportunity  will 
be  given  for  follow-up  work  after  the  celebration. 

In  the  section  on  organizing  baby  week  the  statement  was  made 
that,  before  dissolving,  the  executive  committee  of  the  baby-week 
campaign  should  appoint  a  committee  to  make  plans  for  follow-up 
work.  The  local  department  of  health  should  be  represented  on 
this  committee. 

In  communities  where  the  city  health  departments  are  already 
carrying  on  good  medical  and  nursing  work  for  mothers  and  babies, 
where  the  milk  supply  is  properly  safeguarded,  where  birth  regis- 
tration is  prompt  and  complete,  the  follow-up  campaign  will 
naturally  be  directed  toward  giving  these  public  activities  continued 
intelligent  support  and  will  emphasize  the  need  of  studying  the 
city's  responsibility  for  bettering  sanitation,  housing,  and  indus- 
trial conditions. 
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In  commmiities  where  private  organizations  are  carrying  on 
infant-welfare  work,  but  where  little  money  is  allowed  the  city  de- 
partments for  this  purpose,  a  follow-up  publicity  campaign  may  help 
in  obtaining  the  popular  support  which  will  enable  these  depart- 
ments to  take  up  such  work.  The  follow-up  campaign  here  will  also 
help  private  organizations.  The  stimulation  of  better  cooperation 
among  all  agencies  interested  in  infant  welfare  should  be  one  of  the 
important  results  of  baby  week. 

Many  coiamonities  have  as  yet  no  work,  public  or  private,  for  the 
welfare  of  babies;  here  the  follow-up  campaign  will  be  directed 
toward  beginning  some  work  of  this  kind  according  to  local  needs* 

Public-health  or  visiting  nurses. 

Becent  years  have  proved  that  an  indispensable  part  of  any  work 
for  the  welfare  of  babies,  as  well  as  of  all  public-health  work,  is 
public-health  nursing.  This  service  is  needed  in  country  and  city 
alike. 

Public-health  nursing  differs  from  private  nursing  in  that  it  is 
concerned  with  the  health  of  all  the  people  of  the  community 
rather  than  with  that  of  one  individual.  The  public-health  nurse 
is  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  the  conmiunity.  Those  desiring 
her  services  in  their  homes  who  can  pay  for  her  visits  do  so,  but  those 
miable  to  pay  may  call  upon  her  without  charge.  Her  function  is 
to  concern  herself  with  all  the  conditions  in  the  community  which 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  health  of  its  citizens.  She  is  a  public 
servant  rather  than  a  private  luxury.  By  instruction,  by  demonstra- 
tion, by  inspection,  and  by  the  giving  of  nursing  care  she  will  try 
to  increase  the  conmion  knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  maintenance  of  health  on  the  one  hand  and  will  teach  the  com- 
munity to  recognize  the  early  signs  of  disease  and  will  explain  the 
methods  of  checking  its  progress  and  restoring  health  on  the  other. 
One  of  her  primary  duties  is  to  work  for  the  saving  of  infant  lives. 
By  her  advice  to  mothers  during  the  period  of  pregnancy  and  her 
guidance  through  the  first  critical  years  of  the  baby's  life  she  can 
supplement  the  doctor's  services  in  keeping  the  baby  sturdy  and  free 
from  illness.  In  addition  to  instruction,  many  public-health  nurses 
give  nursing  care  during  the  lying-in  period  and  in  the  event  of  any 
illness  of  the  baby  or  other  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  school  the  public-health  nurse  finds  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  any  physical  defects  that  may  be  developing  in 
the  school  child.  By  early  discovery  and  prompt  eradication  the 
results  of  such  defects  may  be  made  almost  negligible.  She  looks 
for  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  of 
poor  teeth,  of  malnutrition,  of  nervous  disease,  of  heart  disease,  or  of 
contagious  disease. 
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Another  important  duty  of  the  public-health  nurse  is  to  discover 
tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages,  to  assist  the  patient  to  secure  inuue- 
diate  treatment  looking  toward  the  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  to 
teach  him  how  to  protect  his  family  and  associates  from  infection. 

By  formation  of  health  leagues,  little  mothers'  classes,  mothers' 
clubs,  girl  scout  classes  in  hygiene  and  home  nursing,  or  other 
similar  clubs  and  classes,  the  nurse  seeks  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health  into  the  homes. 

During  baby  week  publicity  may  be  given  through  talks,  news- 
paper articles,  exhibits,  etc.,  to  the  need  for  public-health  nursing 
in  the  community. 

The  cost  of  employing  a  public-health  nurse  depends  somewhat  on 
local  conditions.  The  salary  of  a  nurse  qualified  to  do  this  work 
varies  between  $75  and  $125  a  month.  In  addition  allowance  must 
be  made  for  transportation,  telephone,  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  cost  of  a  nursing  service  is  in  some  cases  met  by  private  sub- 
scription, in  others  by  public  funds,  in  others  by  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Many  boards  of  education  and  health  departments,  city  or 
county,  now  employ  nurses;  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for 
them  to  take  over  the  work  of  private  organizations.  In  several 
States  laws  have  recently  been  passed  allowing  county  boards  of 
supervisors  to  appropriate  money  for  the  employment  of  nurses. 
A  pamphlet  on  public-health  nursing  makes  the  following  statement: 
"  Every  conmiimity  has  resources  which  become  more  accessible  when 
once  it  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  nurse's  work.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  advised  that  if  six  months'  salary  is  available  the  work 
should  be  put  under  way.  This  is  the  best  method  of  educating  a 
community  to  the  need  and  usefulness  of  a  visiting  nurse."  * 

The  National  Organization  for  Public-Health  Nursing,  600  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City,  stands  ready  to  help  any  local 
organization  that  desires  its  assistance.  For  instance,  it  will  furnish 
copies  of  a  suggested  constitution  and  by-laws,  together  with  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  nursing  service,  also  a  mcmograph  describing 
the  organization  and  administration  of  a  visiting-nurse  service.  It 
will  give  advice  on  methods  of  organization  and  of  raising  funds;  it 
will  assist  in  securing  suitable  nurses ;  it  will  sei;id  its  executive  secre- 
tary for  consultation  or  public  speaking;  and  it  will  render  any 
other  assistance,  except  that  it  will  not  undertake  actual  supervision 
or  administrative  responsibility. 

Associations  in  small  towns  and  in  rural  districts  may  obtain  spe- 
cial help  from  the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  Committees  associating  their 
work  with  the  Red  Cross  through  affiliation  will  receive  assistance 

*  ^American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.    General  Oatline,  1914,  p.  16. 
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in  organizing  and  in  securing  nurses  especially  qualified  for  work  in 
such  communities.  The  Red  Cross  will  supply  upon  request  a  general 
outline  including  suggestions  for  organization  and  administration. 

The  Public-Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  published  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public-Health  Nursing,  612  St  Clair  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  information  with  regard  to  the  problems  and 
activities  of  public-health  nursing.  It  amounts  to  a  current  text- 
book on  the  activities  of  public-health  nursing. 

Infant-welfare  stations. 

Infant-welfare  stations  have  proved  their  value.  The  Children's 
Bureau^  has  information  regarding  539  stations  maintained,  at  least 
during  the  summer  months  in  1915,  in  142  cities  in  the  United  States 
vhich  had  a  population  of  10,000  and  over  in  1910.  In  60  of  these 
cities  infant-welfare  stations  were  carried  on  by  the  health  depart- 
ment or  by  the  health  department  in  cooperation  with  private  organi- 
ations,  and  in  the  remainder  by  private  organizations.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  for  health  departments  to  take  over  the  work. 

To  infant-welfare  stations  mothers  bring  their  babies  once  a  week. 
A  physician  sees  the  baby,  advises  the  mother  about  the  feeding,  and 
urges  her  to  nurse  the  baby  if  possible.  Through  such  help  many 
mothers  are  able  to  nurse  their  babies  who  otherwise  would  wean 
them.  If  nursing  is  impossible,  the  doctor  advises  the  mother  how 
the  bottle  feeding  shall  be  prepared.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse  tell 
her  of  the  naethods  by  which  she  can  keep  her  baby  well  throughout 
the  hot  summer  weather.  The  nurse  then  visits  the  mother  in  her 
home  and  shows  her  how  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions. 

Very  often  pure  milk  is  sold  at  these  stations.  Experience  has 
proved,  however,  that  this  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  work. 

Prenatal  care,  or  the  care  and  instruction  of  women  before  con- 
finement, in  many  cases  is  carried  on  through  the  stations.  This 
work  has  lately  increased  rapidly.  The  Children's  Bureau  has  rec- 
wds  at  present  of  prenatal  work  being  carried  on  in  188  different 
localities. 

The  Public  Health  Commission  of  New  York  State  in  1913  recom- 
mended  that  "  each  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000  and 
having  an  industrial  population  should  have  one  infant- welfare  sta- 
tion, and  larger  cities  with  an  industrial  population  should  have  one 
8wh  station  for  approximately  each  20,000  inhabitants." 

In  smaller  communities  and  in  rural  di^ricts  an  infant-welfare 
station  of  the  type  successful  in  cities  may  not  be  practical.  Here  a 
** center  for  infant  and  maternal  welfare"  may,  however,  be  feasible. 

*See  U.  S.  Children's  Bnrean.  Tabular  Statement  of  Infant-Welfare  Work  by  Public 
>Bd  Prirate  Agencies  in  the  United  States.    Bureau  publication  No.  15. 
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This  may  be  established  at  a  county  seat,  possibly  in  the  courthouse; 
here  the  local  or  county  nurse  may  have  her  headquarters;  there  may 
be  a  rest  room  for  mothers  and  babies,  scales  for  weighing  the  baby, 
objects  for  use  in  demonstrations  by  the  nurse,  a  small  exhibit  on 
baby  and  maternal  welfare,  and  literature  for  distribution  on  the  care 
of  mother  and  baby.  Here  the  nurse  can  be  consulted  by  mothers 
from  the  surrounding  country ;  the  baby  can  be  weighed,  and  advioe 
on  the  care  of  mother  and  baby  given.  Here  baby-health  conferences 
can  be  held  by  physicians  at  regular  intervals. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  equipment  and  establishment  of 
infant-welfare  stations  will  be  given  by  the  Children's  Bureau  on 
request. 

Instruction  of  young  girls  in  infant  hygiene. 

In  some  cities  instruction  in  infant  hygiene  is  given  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  work,  in  others  it  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
Little  Mothers'  Leagues,  which  are  self-governing  organizations  of 
the  girls  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  schools.  The  girls  are  given 
lectures  and  demonstrations  by  physicians,  nurses,  or  teachers.  On 
joining  they  receive  a  certificate  and  often  a  badge  or  buttcm.  In  at 
least  97  cities  some  instruction  of  this  kind  is  reported.  Further 
information  with  regard  to  this  work  among  schoolgirls  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  from  the  divisions  of  child 
hygiene  of  the  New  York  City  and  the  New  York  and  Kansas  State 
Departments  of  Health,  and  from  the  Child  Federation,  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

Birth  registration. 

If  thiB  question  of  birth  registration  has  not  been  given  any  special 
emphasis  in  the  preliminary  work  or  in  the  actual  campaign,  the  sug- 
gestions made  on  page  77  may  be  of  assi^;ance  in  forming  plans  for 
follow-up  work.  To  secure  permanent  results  the  committee  should 
consult  with  State  and  local  registration  authorities;  ^ould  ascer- 
tain by  inquiry  of  these  officers  or  by  correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  Washington^  D.  C,  or  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  whether  the  State  registration  law  needs  amending  or 
whether  a  new  law  is  needed ;  and  should  make  some  investigation  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  is  adequately  administered.  Suggestions 
concerning  types  of  investigation  may  be  obtained  ty  addressing  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

If  the  question  of  birth  registration  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
campaign,  the  follow-up  work  may  consist  chiefly  in  devising  methods 
to  keep  the  subject  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  in  the  com- 
munity. The  State  and  local  registration  authorities  may  be  c<m- 
sulted  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  this. 
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It  is  desirable  that  parents  should  receive  a  notification  from  the 
State  or  local  registration  authorities  when  their  child's  birth  has 
been  registered,  and  as  much  publicity  as  possible  should  be  given 
to  this  idea.     (See  p.  42.) 

Divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  hygiene. 

A  few  States — Kansas,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio — have 
distinct  divisions  of  their  State  departments  of  health  carrying  on 
work  for  infant  and  child  hygiene.  A  State  baby- week  campaign 
may  so  crystallize  public  sentiment  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
division  in  the  State  health  department  may  result 

Twenty  cities  reported  in  1915  the  existence  in  the  city  health  de- 
partment of  a  bureau  or  division  of  child  hygiene.^  Baby  week  may 
give  the  needed  opportunity  to  work  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
bureau  or  division  in  other  cities.  The  health  departments  in  smaller 
citi^  and  rural  counties  receive  inadequate  appropriations  as  a  rule. 
Public  sentiment  may  be  aroused  through  baby  week  to  increase 
such  appropriations  and  to  establish  health  protection  on  a  firm 
basis. 

Improvement  of  community  conditions. 

Eadi  community  before  or  after  baby  week  may  study  the  com- 
munity conditions  affecting  its  babies  (see  p.  44),  such  as  the  local 
milk  supply,  the  sewerage  system,  the  support  given  the  health 
department,  methods  of  garbage  disposal,  housing  regulations,  and 
enforcement,  and  may  use  the  interest  aroused  by  baby  week  to  bring 
about  an  improvement. 

STUDY  CLUBS. 

Women's  organizations  may  arrange  a  series  of  programs  covering 
community  conditions  as  they  affect  children.  Suggestions  for  a 
series  of  Indies  by  women's  organizations  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Clubs  may  be  organized  for  the  study  of  the 
care  of  the  baby,  the  mother,  and  the  child. 

The  excellent  educational  literature  now  easily  procurable  on  these 
subjects  may  be  studied. 

The  various  follow-up  programs  developed  by  1916  campaigns 
(see  p.  64)  illustrate  many  other  different  lines  of  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  baby  which  may  be  followed  after  baby  week. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  in  preparation  a  bulletin  giving  in 
more  detail  suggestions  for  follow-up  work.  This  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  free  on  application  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

*8ee  TJ.  S.  Children's  Bnreaa.  Tabular  Statement  of  Infant- Welfare  Work  by  Public 
and  Private  Agencies  in  the  United  States.     Bureau  publication  No.  16,  p.  21. 
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PLEASE  BEFOBT  ON  YOTTB  BABY  WEEK. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  information  T^ith 
regard  to  the  baby-week  campaigns  carried  on  throughout  the 
country.  It  therefore  requests  each  baby- week  conmiittee  at  the 
close  of  a  campaign  to  send  to  the  bureau  as  complete  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  campaign.  In  drawing  up  the  accoimt  the  follow- 
ing outline  may  be  useful : 

1.  Name  of  city. 

2.  Organizations  cooi)erating  in  the  campaign. 

3.  Number  of  people  on  all  the  committees. 

4.  OutUne  of  week's  program. 

5.  Total  exi)ense. 

C.  Newspaper  publicity. 

7.  Was  a  baby-health  conference  held?    Number  of  babies  examined? 

8.  Was  an  infant- welfare  exhibit  held?    Rented?    Borrowed?    CJonstructed? 

9.  Number  of  meetings  and  talks. 

10.  Were  plays  used?  Titles?  Number  of  times  given?  Plays  written 
locally? 

11.  Did  you  have  any  new  and  unusual  features  that  were  successful? 

12.  Follow-up  work  planned. 

13.  Did  you  have  a  campaign  before,  and  what  changes  did  you  find  It  wise 
to  make  in  this  campaign? 

In  addition  the  bureau  will  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  all  printed 
matter  and  press  material  used  during  the  campaign.  On  request 
the  bureau  will  send  a  franked  envelope,  which  may  be  used  in  for- 
warding the  material. 
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COMHU-MITIES  IN  WHICH  A  BABY-WEEK  CAMPAiaiT 

WAS  HELD  Hr  1916. 


[Tbe  total  number  of  places  shown  in  this  list  for  Kansas,  Kentacky,  Lonisiana.  Mis- 
einfppi,  Nebraska,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  Wyoming  does  not  agree  with  the  totals  for 
these  States  shown  on  page  11.  In  each  of  these  States  the  official  report  from  State 
authorities  Kave  a  definite  numi)er  of  local  campaigns  but  did  not  name  all  the  com- 
raonities.  Names  of  all  communities  follow  the  form  given  in  the  United  States  Official 
Postal  Guide.] 


Alabama: 

Anniston. 

AttaUa. 

Bessemer. 

Bimiingham,  in- 
cluding sub- 
urbs. 

Brew  Ion. 

Genterville  and 
Bibb  County. 

Clanton. 

Cdnnibia. 

Columbiana. 

Cottage  Grove. 

Decatur. 

DemopoUs. 

Dothan. 

Enf&ula. 

Fairfield. 

Gadsden. 

HnntsTllle  and 
West  Hunts- 
ville. 

Jasper. 

lilaryel. 

Mobile. 

Montevallo. 

Montgomery. 

Ozark. 

Prattville. 

Selma. 

Tallassee. 

Troy. 

Tnscaloosa. 

Tuskegee. 

Union  Springs. 
Arizona: 

Flagstaff. 

Phoenix. 

Somerton 
(Yuma  Val- 
ley). 

Willcox. 

Williams. 
Arkansas : 

Altheimer. 

Arkadelphia. 


Arkansas — Con. 

Arkansas  City. 

Ashdown. 

Augusta. 

Bentonvllle. 

Blytheville. 

Brinkley. 

Camden. 

Conway. 
.  CrawfordviUe. 

El  Dorado. 

Fayetteville. 

Forrest  City. 

Fort  Smith. 

Graysonia. 

Helena. 

Hope. 

Hot  Springs. 

Jonesboro. 

Lamar. 

Little  Rock. 

Magnolia. 

Malyem. 

Marvell. 

^ena. 

Mount  Ida. 

Murfreesboro. 

Nashville. 

Osceola. 

Paragould. 

Pine  Bluff. 

Prescott 

Rector. 

Rogers. 

Seiarcy. 

Shirley. 

Siloam  Springs. 

Stamps. 

Stuttgart 

Texarkana. 

Van  Buren. 

Winslow. 
California : 

Alta  Loma. 

Auburn. 

Chlno. 

Corona. 


Cal  Iforula — Con. 

Davis. 

Dunlap  (Indian 
mission). 

El  Centro. 

Elslnore. 

Escondldo. 

Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada 
City. 

Hardwlck. 

Inglewood. 

Long  Beach. 

Los  Angeles  and 
county. 

Los  Gatos. 

Moorpark  (San- 
ta  Rosa   Val- 

1^). 

National  City. 

Oakland  and 
Alameda 
County. 

OrosL 

Petaluma. 

Redlands. 

Richmond. 

Riverside. 

Rosevllla 

Sacramento. 

Salinas. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego,  in- 
cluding sub- 
urbs. 

San  Fernando. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Jose. 

Stockton. 

Weavervllle. 

Woodland. 
Colorado : 

Barnesvllle. 

Delta. 

Denver. 

Grand  Junction. 

Greeley. 


Colorado — Con. 

Grover. 

Holly. 

Hotchkiss. 

Kelly  and  Leroy. 

La  Junta. 

Longmont  and 
Boulder 
County. 

Meeker. 
Connecticut : 

Ansonla. 

Bridgeport 

Danbury. 

Derby. 

Hartford. 

Mlddletown  and 
near-by  places. 

Stamford. 

Stratford. 

Waterbury. 

Wethersfield. 

Wllllmantic. 
Delaware : 

Brldgevllle. 

New  Castle. 

Seaford. 

Wyoming. 
District     of     Co- 
lumbia : 

Washington. 
Florida : 

Auburndale. 

Avon  Park. 

Eau  Gallle  and 
Melbourne. 

Fort  Myers. 

High  Springs. 

Inverness. 

Jacksonville. 

Jasper. 

Miami. 

New  Smyrna. 

Ocala. 

Orlando. 

Ozona. 

Panama  City. 
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Florida — Contd. 
Pensacola. 
Sanford. 
Tarpon  Springs. 
Wlnterhaven. 
Georgia : 
Albany. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Augusta. 
Balnbrldge. 
Barnesville. 
Blacksliear. 
Blakely. 
Brunswick. 
Calhoun. 
Camilla. 
Oartemvllle. 
C^ollegepark. 
Columbus. 
Commerce. 
Covington. 
Cuthbert 
Dawson. 
Decatur. 
Dublin. 
Eastman. 
Fort  Valley. 
Gray. 
.  Griffin. 
Haddock. 
Lagrange. 
Llthonla. 
Macon. 
Madison. 
Manchester. 
Marietta. 

Mllledgevllle. 

Monroe. 

Montezuma. 

Mount  Berry. 
Newnan. 

Ferry. 

Porterdale. 

Quitman. 

Reldsvllle. 

Rock  Mart. 

Rome. 

Savannah. 

Social  Circle. 

Thomasville. 

Thomson. 

Tlfton. 

Valdosta. 

Vldalia. 

Vienna. 

Waycross. 

Waynesboro. 

West  Point 
Hawaii : 

Palama    Settle- 
ment,    Hono- 
lulu. 
Idaho : 

American  Falls. 

Coeur  d'Alene. 

Filer. 


Idaho — Contd. 
Harrison. 
Lewlston. 
Moscow. 
Payette. 
Post  Falls. 
Preston. 
Rlgby. 
Springfield. 
Weiser. 
nilnote : 
Abingdon. 
Aurora. 
Belleville. 
Belvldere. 
Benton. 
Bloomlngton 
and     McLean 
County  or- 
ganizatlona 
Byron. 
Cairo. 
Carbondale. 
CartervlUe. 
Champaign. 
Charleston. 
Chicago. 
Chicago  H*t«. 

Danville. 

Decatur. 

De  Kalb. 

Dwlght. 

Elgin. 

Elmwood. 

Evanston. 

Falrbury. 

Farmer  City. 

Forest  Park. 

Galena. 

Galosburg. 

Gibson  City. 

Harvey. 

Highland  Park. 

Hinsdale. 

Jacksonville. 

JoUet. 

Jonesboro. 

Kankakee  and 
county  organ- 
izations. 

Kewanee. 

La  Salle. 

Lake  Forest 

Lincoln.      i 

Lockport. 

Marlon. 

Mattoon. 

Melvin. 

Mendota. 

Morris. 

Mound  City. 

Mount  Carmel. 

Mount  CarrolL 

Mount  Vernon. 

Murphysboro. 

Olney. 


Illinois— Contd. 
Ottawa. 
Paxton. 
Peoria. 
Petersburg. 
Pleasant  Plains. 
Rio. 

Rochelle. 
Rock  Island. 
Rockford. 
Sandwich. 
Sparta. 
Springfield. 
Sp  r  In  gv  alley 
and      Hall 
Township. 
Stonlngton. 
Taylorvllle. 
Tuscola.     _ 
Urbana. 
Waukegan. 
Wheaton. 
Winnetka. 
Zion. 
Indiana : 
Anderson. 
Aurora. 
Brookvllle. 
Bntler. 

Columbia  Olty. 
Columbus. 
Elkhart. 
Evanffville. 
Frankfort. 
Greenfield. 
Holland      and 
Dubois  Coun- 
ty    organiza- 
tions. 

Indianapolis. 

Kentland. 

Kokonao. 
La  Fayette. 

Lagrange. 

Laporte. 

Marlon  (N.>. 

Michigan  City. 

Mlshawaka. 

Morgantown. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Plymouth. 

Roachdale. 

Rochester. 

Rolling  Prairie. 

Sullivan. 

Terre  Haute. 

Tipton. 

Valparaiso. 

Vincennes. 

Wabash. 

Whiting. 

Wlnamac. 

Winona  Lake. 
Iowa : 

Akron. 

Allison. 


Iowa — Contd. 
Alta. 
Ames. 
Anita. 
Anthon, 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Centerville. 
Charles        City 
and     Floyd 
County  or- 
ganizations. 
Clearfield. 
Clinton. 
Council  BlufEs. 
Davenport 
Denison. 
Des  Moines. 
Dewitt 
Dows. 
Dubuque. 
Dunlap. 
Eldora. 
Elkader. 
Emmetsbniig. 
EJpworth. 
Fonda. 
Fort  Dodge. 
Garner. 
Glenwood. 
Glldden. 
Goldfield. 
Grand  Junction. 
Greenfield. 
Grlnnell. 
Grundy  Center. 
Guthrie  Oenten 
Harlan. 
Idagrove. 
Iowa  City, 
lo^^a  Falls. 
Jefferson. 
Keokuk. 
Laporte  City. 
Laurens. 
Le  Mar.<3. 
Marshalltown. 
Mediapolis. 
Mount  Pleasant 
and    Henry 
County  organ- 
izations. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Muscatine. 
Mystic. 
New  Sharon. 
Odebolt 
Oelweln. 
Osage. 
Oskaloosa. 
Oto. 

Ottumwa. 
Pella. 
Pierry. 
Ralston. 
Redfield. 
Red  Oak. 
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Iowa — Contd. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Sh^Oeld. 

SheldoD. 

Shenandoah. 

SionxOttf. 

Storm  Lake. 

Sutheriand. 

Toledo. 

Traer. 

rnion. 

Tlnton. 

Waterloo. 

Webster  City, 

West  Union. 
Kansns: 

Abilena 

Alta  Vista. 

Altoona. 

Americos. 

Arkansas  City. 

Arlington. 

Atclilson. 

Attica. 

Aaburn. 

Baldwin  City. 

Basehor. 

Belleville. 

Beloit 

Belpre. 

Bern. 

Birmingham. 

Bloom. 

Blue  Rapids. 

Bonner  Springs. 

Bnrd^L 

Burdett 

Bnrlingame. 

Bur]ingt<»L 

Burr  Gale 

jBnrrton. 

CaldwelL 

Carbondale. 

Cawker  City. 

Cedar  Vale. 

Chanute. 

Chapman. 

Chase. 

Cheney. 

Cherokee. 

Chetopa. 

Cimarron. 

Claj  Center. 

Clearwater. 

Clifton. 

Clyde. 

CoffeyviUe. 

Colby. 

ColdwatCT. 

C!olony. 

Ck)uncil  Grove. 

CulUson. 

OummingSL 

ODiioingbaiii. 

Dearing. 

Jkoton. 


Kansas — Contd. 
Douglass. 
Effingham. 
Ellis. 

Ellsworth. 
Emporia. 
Enterprise. 
Eureka. 
Florence. 
Ford. 

Fort  Scott 
Fowler. 
Fredonia. 
Friend. 
Galena. 
Gaylord. 
Girard. 
Glen  Elder. 
Goddard. 
Goodland. 
Great  Bend. 
Greenleaf. 
Grenola. 
Hardtner. 
HavensvlUe. 
Hays. 
Herington. 
Hesston. 
Hiawatha. 
Highland. 
Hope. 
Horton. 
Howard. 
Hutehinson. 
Independence, 
lola. 

Jennings. 
Junction  City. 
Kanopolis. 
Kansas  City. 
Kincaid. 
Kingman. 
Kinsley. 
Klpp. 
La  Crosse. 
LaHarpe. 
Lansing. 
Lamed. 
Lawrence. 
Leavenworth. 
Lebanon. 
LiheraL 
Lincoln. 
Lindsborg. 
Longford. 
Longton. 
Louisburg. 
Lovewell. 
Lyons. 
McPherson. 
Manhattan. 
Mankato. 
MaplehUL 
Marion. 
Meade. 
Meriden. 
Miltonvale. 


Kansas — Contd. 
Moline. 
Mont  Tda. 
Montezuma. 
MorrlU. 
Mulberry. 
Natoma. 
Neodesha. 
Neosho  Falls. 
Newton. 
Nickerson. 
Olathe. 
Onaga. 
Osage  City. 
Oswego. 
Ottawa. 
Overbrook. 
Oxford. 
Ozawkie. 
Parsons. 
Pittsburg. 
Plains. 
Plainvllle. 
Pleasanton. 
Potwin. 
Powhattan. 
Pratt. 

Pretty  Prairie. 
Protection. 
Quinter. 
Randolph. 
Raymond. 
Republic. 
Riley. 
Rock. 
Russell. 
St.  Francis. 
St.  John. 
Salina. 
Scandia. 
Sedgwick. 
Seneca. 
Severy. 
Sharon. 
Smith  Center. 
Solomon. 
South  Haven. 
Stafford. 
Sterling. 
Strong. 
Summerfleld. 
Sylvan  Grove. 
Sylvia. 
Tonganoxle. 
Topeka. 
Toronto. 
Tribune. 
'Utopia. 
Valley  Falls. 
Viola. 
Walton, 
Washington. 
Wayne. 
Webber. 
Webster. 
Wellington. 
Wetmore. 


Kansas — Contd. 

White  City. 

Wichita. 

Wilder. 

Yates  Center. 

Zeandale. 
Kentucky : 

Bardstown. 

Berea. 

Franklin. 

Harrodsbnrg. 

Henderson. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Louisville. 

Murray. 

Paducah. 

Somerset 
Louisiana : 

Alexandria. 

Baton  Rouge. 

Bunkie. 

Campti. 

Crowley. 

Homer. 

La  Fayette. 

Lake  Charles. 

Lees  vl  lie. 

Monroe. 

Morgan  City. 

New  Orleans. 

Rayville. 

Shreveport. 

Simsboro. 

Tallulah. 
Maine: 

Augusta. 

Bar  Harbor. 

Blddeford. 

Fairfield. 

Guilford. 

Hinckley. 

Lewiston  and 
Auburn. 

Oakland. 

Portland. 

Saco. 

Sanford. 

Springvale. 

Wayne. 

Westbrook. 

York     (p.     o. 
York     Har- 
bor). 
Maryland : 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Cambridge  and 
Dorche  filter 
County  o  r  - 
ganizatlons. 

Cumberland. 

Frederick. 

Kensington. 
Massachusetts : 

Ablngton  and 
North  Ablng- 
ton. 
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Massachusetts — 
Cootintied. 

Arlington. 

Arling  ton 
Heights. 

Athol. 

Beverly. 

Billertca. 

Blackstone. 

Boston. 

Braintree. 

Brockton. 

Cambridge. 

Clinton. 

Concord. 

Dedham  ( East 
Dedham ) . 

East  Bridge- 
water. 

Fall  River. 

Franklin. 

Gardner. 

Holyoke. 

Hudson. 

Hyde  Park. 

Lawrence. 

Littleton  Com- 
mon. 

Lowell. 

Mansfield. 

Marlboro. 

Newton. 

North  Adams. 

North  Reading. 

Northampton 

(Hampshire 
County  con- 
ference). 

Northboro. 

Pittsfleld. 

Plymouth. 

Rockland. 

Salem. 

Somervllle. 

Southbridge. 

Springfield. 

Taunton. 

Templeton. 

Walpole. 

West  Acton. 

Westfield. 

Whitman. 

Winthrop. 

Wobum. 

Worcester. 
Michigan : 

Adrian. 

Albion. 

Allegan. 

Alpena. 

Battle  Creek. 

Calumet  and 
Laurium. 

Carson  City. 

Cassopolis. 

Charlotte. 

Clinton. 


Michigan — Con- 
tinued. 

Coloma. 

Crystal  Falls. 

Detroit 

Escanaba. 

Gladstone. 

Grand  Haven. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Grosse  Pointe 
Farms  (p.  o. 
G  r  o  s  s  e 
Pointe). 

Hancock. 

Hart 

Hastings. 

Houghton. 

Iron  Mountain. 

Jackson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Lansing. 

Lawrence. 

Lowell. 

McBain. 

Mackinaw. 

Marshall. 

Mendon. 

Menominee. 

Muskegon. 

Owosso. 

Pentwater. 

Portland. 

Bedford. 

Saginaw. 

St.  Joseph. 

Three  Rivers. 

YpsilantL 
Minnesota : 

Akely. 

Albert  Lea. 

Anoka. 

Austin. 

Blue  Earth. 

Brainerd. 

Qiamplin. 

Duluth. 

Fairmont 

Faribault 

Funkley. 

Kenyon. 

Mankato. 

Marshall. 

Minneapolis. 

Moorhead. 

Moose  Lake  and 
Willow  River. 

Nevis. 

Nicollet 

Owatonna. 

Redlake(  Indian 
agency). 

Robblnsdale. 

St  Paul. 

St.  Peter. 

Stewartvllle. 

Tracy. 


Mississippi : 

Batesville. 

Como. 

Goodman. 

Greenwood. 

Gulfport 

Hazlehurst 

Magnolia. 

Meridian. 

Natchez. 

Sard  is. 

West  Point 
Missouri: 

Albany. 

Appleton  City. 

Aurora. 

Bethany. 

Bonne  Terre. 

Bowling  Green. 

Braymer. 

Brookfield. 

California. 

Cameron. 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carrollton. 

Carthage. 

Caruthersville. 

Cassville. 

Centralia. 

Charleston. 

Chilllcothe. 

Clarksville. 

Clayton. 

Columbia. 

Cuba. 

Elsberry. 

Eolia. 

Farmington. 

Flat  River. 

Glasgow. 

Graham. 

Greenfield. 

Hamilton. 

Hannibal. 

Hardin. 

Harrisonvllle. 

Houstonia. 

HuntsviUe. 

Ironton. 

Jamesport 

Jefferson  City. 

Joplin. 

Kansas  City. 

Kirksvllle. 

Knox  City. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Lock  Spring. 

Lockwood. 

Louisiana. 

Marcel  ine. 

Marionville. 

Maryville. 

Maysvllle, 

Mexico. 

Moberly. 

Monroe  City. 


Missouri — Contd. 
Mount  XemosXi 
Mountain  GroYC 
Nevada. 
Newburg. 
Otterville. 
Palmyra. 
Paris. 
Perry. 
Piedmont. 
Pierce  City. 
Polo. 
Pomona. 
Poplar  BluiE. 
Richland. 
Rolla. 
St.  James. 
St  Joseph  and 

Avenue  City. 
St  Lonls. 
Salem. 
Salisbury. 
Savannah. 
Sedalia. 
Slkeston. 

Springfield, 

Tarkio. 

Trenton. 

Vandalla« 

Watson. 

Westplalns. 
Montana : 

Anaconda. 

Basin. 

Belgrade 

Blgttmb^-. 

Columbus. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Fromberg; 

Glendlve. 

Great  Falls. 

HedgesvUle. 

Kalispell. 

Laurel. 

Lewistown. 

Livingston. 

Missoula. 

Red  Lodge. 

Union. 
Nebraska: 

Ainsworth. 

Alliance. 

Alvo. 

Arnold. 

Ashland. 

Atkinson. 

Aubura 

Aurora 

Avoca. 

Axtell. 

Bassett 

Benson. 

Bigspring. 

Blue  Springs. 

Bradshaw. 

Bridgeport 

Broken  Bow. 
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Nebraska — Con. 
Cambridge. 
Chadron. 
Clarks. 
Coleridge. 
Colyer. 
Cozad. 

Crab  Orchard. 
Creighton. 
Crofton. 
Cnlbertson. 
Curtis. 
De  Witt 
Edgar. 
Enstis. 
Exeter. 
Fairbnry. 
Fairfield. 
Falls  City. 
Fremont 
Fullerton. 
Geneva. 
CJering. 
Gothenbtirg. 
Greenwood. 
Gresham. 
Guide  Rock. 
Hartington. 
Hayes  Center. 
Holdrege. 
Hooper. 
Hnmboldt. 
Hmnphrey. 
Inavale. 
Johnson. 

Kearney. 
Lanrel. 
Lexington. 
Liberty. 
Lincoln. 
LonpCity. 
Lyons. 
McCook. 

McCool   Junc- 
tion. 
Madison. 
Mason  City. 
MorrllL 
Nelson. 
Norfolk. 
North  Bend. 
North  Loup. 
North  Platte. 
Oakdale. 
Oakland. 
Omaha. 
Ord. 
Osceola. 
Overton. 
Palmyra. 
Pawnee  City. 
Pierce. 

Plattsmonth. 
Ponca. 
Rising  City. 
Rosalie. 


Nebraska — Con. 

St.  Paul. 

Salem. 

Santee. 

Scottsbluff. 

Seward. 

South  Auburn. 

Spalding. 

Spencer. 

Springfield. 

Stella. 

Sterling. 

Stromsburg. 

Sutherland. 

Sutton. 

Syracuse. 

Tecumseh. 

Tobias. 

Ulysses. 

Valentine. 

Valley. 

Valparaiso. 

Wahoo. 

Walthill. 

Wayne. 

Westpoint.  1 

Whitney.      » 

Winnebago. 

Wisner. 

Wymore. 

York. 
Nevada : 

Elko. 

Femley. 

Goldfleld. 

Las  Vegas. 

Manhattan. 

Nixon    (Indian 
Agency). 

Winnemucca. 

Yerington. 
New  Hampshire: 

Berlin. 

Cascade. 

Concord. 

Derry. 

Durham. 

Franklin. 

Gorham. 

Keene. 

Laconia. 

Littleton. 

Manchester. 

New  Market. 

Peterboro. 

Portsmouth. 

Rochester. 

Warren. 

Windham  Depot 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park. 

Atlantic  City. 

Bayonne. 

Bloomfield. 

Boonton. 

Bridgeton. 


New  Jersey — Con. 

Burlington. 

Chatham. 

Dover. 

East  Orange.* 

Elizabeth. 

Englewood, 

Freehold. 

Haddon  Heights 

Haddonfield. 

Hoboken. 

Hopewell. 

Jersey  City. 

Kearney  (p.  o. 
Arlington). 

Keyport. 

Little  Falls. 

Madison. 

Matawan. 

MillviUe. 

Moorestovni. 

Newark. 

Orange.* 

Passaic. 

Paterson. 

Plainfield  and 
North  Plain- 
field. 

Pompton  Lakes. 

Pompton  Plains. 

Red  Bank. 

Rldgefield  Park. 

Roselle. 

Roselle  Park 
(p.  o.  Eliza- 
beth). 

Salem. 

South  Orange.* 

Trenton. 

Vlneland. 

West  Hoboken. 

West  Orange.* 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque. 

Artesia. 

Carlsbad. 

Gallup. 

Las  Cruces. 

Las  Vegas. 

Mesilla  Park. 
•  Raton. 

Santa  Fe. 

Silver  City. 
New  York: 

Albany. 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn. 

Batavia. 

Binghamton. 

Buffalo. 

Canajoharie. 

Carthage. 

Cattaraugus. 

Clayton. 

Cortland. 

Delhi. 


New  York — Con. 

Dobbs  Ferry. 

East  Otto  and 
East  Otto 
Town. 

Elmira. 

Endicott 

Glen  Cove. 

Glens  Falls. 

Gloversville. 

Herkimer. 

Highland  Falls. 

Homer. 

Hudson. 

Ilion. 

Ithaca. 

Jamestown. 

Jordan. 

Kingston. 

IjC  Roy. 

Lowville. 

Malone. 

Middletown. 

Montrose. 

New  Rochelle. 

New  York. 

Newark. 

Newburgh. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Norwich. 

Nyack. 

Clean. 

Oneonta. 

Ossining. 

Perry. 

Philadelphia. 

Plattsburg. 

Pulaski. 

Rochester. 

Saranac  Lake. 

Saugerties. 

Schenectady. 

Sherburne. 

Sidney. 

Sprlngville. 

Syracuse. 

Tonawanda. 

Troy. 

Tupper  Lake. 

UUca. 

Victor. 

Watertown. 

West  Coxsackie. 

W  e  s  t  c  h  ester 
County 
(northern). 

Yonkers. 
North  Carolina : 

Albemarle. 

Ashboro. 

Chapel  Hill. 

Charlotte. 

CHierokee  (In- 
dian school). 

Cllffside. 

Franklin. 


^  CooperaUon  among  the  Oranges  in  celebrating  campaign. 
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North   Carolina— 
CoDtinued. 

Goldsboro. 

Greenville. 

Oxford. 

UandlemaQ. 

Salisbury. 

Spray. 

VinelaDd. 

WaynesvlUa 
North  Dakota : 

Alexander. 

Ambrose. 

Aneta. 

Ashley. 

Bathgate. 

Beach. 

Bismarck. 

Bottineau. 

Bowman. 

Cando. 

Carrington, 

Carson. 

Casselton. 

Cavalier. 

CogswelL 

("olumbus. 

Crosby  and  Fill- 
more Township. 

Crystal. 

Devils  Lake. 

Ellendale. 

Fargo. 

Fessenden. 

Flax  ton. 

Getchell  Prai- 
rie (p.  O.Val- 
ley City). 

Grand  Forks. 

Hankinson  and 
Gre  e  n  d  a  1  e 
Township. 

Jamestown. 

Juanita. 

Jud. 

Kenmare. 

Lakota. 

La  Moure. 

Langdon. 

Larimore. 

I^al. 

j-^eeos. 

Leith. 

Lidgerwood. 

Lignite. 

Lisbon. 

Marion. 

Mayville. 

Minot 

New  Rockf ord. 

Niagara. 

Cakes. 

Oriska. 

Pembina. 

Petti  bone. 

Rugby. 

St.  Thomas. 


North   Dakota— 
Continued. 
Temvlk. 
Turtle  Lake. 
Valley  City. 
Velva. 
Wahpeton. 
Walhalla. 
Westhope. 
Williston. 
Wimbledon. 

County  schools 
throu  g  h  o  u  t 
State  gen- 
erally partici- 
pated. 
Ohio: 

Akron. 

Alliance. 

Amherst. 

Ashland. 

Ashtabula. 

Athens. 

Baltimore. 

Batavia. 

Berlin  Heights. 

Bethel. 

Bowling  Green. 

Burton. 

Cadiz. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Columbus. 

Conneaut 

Continental. 

Coshocton. 

Crestline. 

Dayton. 

Delta. 

Elast  Liverpool. 

Fostoria. 

Fremont 

Gali<m. 

GarrettsviUe. 

Greenfield. 

Greenville. 

Harrison. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson. 

Kenton. 

Lima. 

Lorain. 

Marietta. 

Marion. 

Mechanicsburg. 

New  Straitsville. 

Newark. 

North  Kings- 
ville. 

Norwood. 

Oxford. 

Kavenna. 

Ripley. 

St.  Paris. 

Salem. 

Sandusky. 


Ohio — Continued. 

Shelby. 

SpencerviUe. 

Springfield. 

Tiffin. 

Toledo. 

Upper    San- 
dusky. 

Waldo. 

Warrwi. 

Was  h  i  n  g  t  o  n 
Courthouse. 

Wauseon. 

West  Milton. 

Worthington. 

Xenla. 

Yellow  Springs. 

Toungstown. 

Zanes  ville. 
Oklahoma : 

Bartles  ville. 

CollinsvUle. 

Drumright 

Eklmond. 

Elk  City. 

Fairfax. 

Haileyville. 

Marlow. 

Muskogee. 

Nowata. 

Pawhuska. 

Stlgler. 

Wagoner. 

Wewoka. 

Woodward. 
Oregon: 

Ashland. 

Corvallis. 

Joseph. 

Klamath  Falls. 

La  Grande. 

Medford. 

Oregon  City. 

Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allentown 

Ardmore. 

Bethel. 

Bryn  Mawr, 

Butler. 

Carlisle. 

Carrick    (p.    o. 
Pittsburgh). 

Chester. 

Clarion. 

Clifton  Heights 
and  Aldan. 

Coates  ville. 

Collingdale    (p. 
o.  Darby). 

Columbia. 

Concord. 

Connellsvllle. 

Coudersport. 

Cynwyd  and 
Pencoyd. 

Darby, 


Penns  y  1 V  a-n  i  a -^ 

Continued. 
Doylestown. 
Drexel  HllL 
Dubois. 
East    Downing- 

town. 
Bast      Laas- 

downe    <p.  o. 

Lansdowne). 
Eastern. 
Erie. 
Everett, 
Fredonia. 
Galeton. 
Garrettford    (p. 

o.      Drexel 

Hill). 

Greensburg. 

Harrisbnrg. 

HuntlDgdon. 

Jenkintown. 

Johnstown. 

Kane. 

Langhome. 

LebanofL 

Lincoln  U  n  i  - 
▼erslty. 

Llnwood  Sta- 
tion (p.  o. 
M  a  r  c  n  s 
Hook). 

Mahanoy  City. 

Meadvllle. 

Media. 

Mercer. 

Morton. 

Narbertb. 

New  Brighton. 

New  Castle. 

New  Kensing- 
ton. 

Norrlstown. 

Norwood  S  t  a- 
tlon. 

Oalunont. 
Palmerton. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh. 
Plymouth. 
Pottsville. 
Quarryville. 
Reading. 
Ridley  Park. 
Rutledge. 
Sandy  Lake. 
Sharon  Hill. 
Somerset. 
South     Bethle- 
hem. 
Stroudsburg. 
Sunbury. 
Swarthmore. 
Tldloute. 
TItusville. 
Towanda. 
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PamsylTania  — 
Oootiniied. 

Trainer  (p.  o. 
Cbest^). 

Troy. 

Tyrone. 

Upper  Dartiy. 

Warr^L 

Warrington. 
.WashingtOQ. 

Wayne. 

WUkea-Barre. 

Williamsport. 

Wlndber. 

York. 
Bhode  Ishiiid : 

Apponaug.' 

BarringtoiL^ 

BradforcL 

BristoL 

CbepacheL 

Conimlcat.^ 

Cranston  (p.  o. 
Providence.)* 

East  Green- 
wich.* 

^st  P  r  o  V  I  - 
dence.* 

Hope  Valley. 

Kingston.* 

Newport. 

North  Provi- 
dence.* 

North  Smith- 
fleld  (p.  o. 
Provldenoe).* 

Pascoag.* 

Pawtucket* 

Providence. 

Smitlifield.* 

Warren. 

WashingrtoQ.* 

Westerly. 

WooiBSOcket.* 
South  Carolina : 

Abbeville. 

Aiken. 

Allendale. 

Anderson. 

Oalhoun  Palls. 

Camden. 

Charleston. 

Clinton. 

Clio. 

Colnmfola. 

Darlington. 

Dillon. 

Edgefield. 

Florence. 

Greenville. 

Johnston. 

Lancaster. 

Landrum. 

McColL 


South  Carolina — 
Continued. 

Rock  Hill. 

Spartanburg. 

Westminster. 

Williamaton. 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen. 

CentervlUe. 

Clark. 

Dead  wood. 

Elk  Point. 

Paulkton. 

Gettysburg. 

Howard 

Letcher. 

Madison. 

MissionhllL 

Parkston. 

Sioux  Falls  and 
Mi  nnehaha 
County. 

Vermilion. 

Watertown, 

Yankton, 
Tennessee: 

Ashland  City. 

Chattanooga. 

Clarksville. 

Cleveland. 

Dyersburg. 

Fayetteville. 

Knoxvllle. 

Maryville. 

Memphis  and 
Shelby 
County. 

Nashville. 

Ridgetop. 

Sewanee. 

TuUahoma. 

Union  City. 
Texas : 

Acme. 

Aspermont, 

Austin. 

Bartlett. 

Bastrop. 

Bay  Ctty. 

Beaumont. 

BeevIUe. 

Belton. 

BloomingGrove. 

Brenham. 

Brownsville. 

Brownwood. 

Bryan. 

Caldwell. 

Calvert. 

Cameron. 

Carrizo  Springs. 

Childress. 

Chireno. 

Cisco. 


Texas — Contd. 

Claude. 

Cleburne. 

Coleman. 

College  Station. 

Corpus  Cairtstl. 

Corslcana. 

Cuero  and  De 
Witt  County 
organizatioiia. 

Dalhart. 

Dallas. 

Denton. 

Eagle  Lake. 

Edna. 

El  Paso. 

ParwelL 

Port  Worth, 

Francitas. 

ProBt 

Galveston. 

Ganado. 

Greenville. 

Hamlin. 

Haskell. 

Hilteboro. 

Honey  Grove. 

Houston. 

Indian  Gap. 

Jacksonville. 

Jewell, 

KingBville. 

Lagrange. 

Laredo. 

Linden. 

Lometa. 

Longvlew. 

Lubbock. 

Ma  not* 

MarshalL 

Mart. 

Mercedes. 

Mineral  Well& 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Nacogdoches 
and  county 
organizations. 

Odessa. 

Olney. 

Orange. 

Parnell. 

Ricardo. 

Rosebud. 

San  Angela 

San  Antonio. 

San  Benito. 

San  Juan. 

San  Marcos. 

Sherman. 

Stephen  ville. 

Sutherland 
Springs. 

Temple. 


Texas— <Jontd. 

Tennessee  Col- 
ony. 

Terrell. 

IVxarkana. 

Texas  City. 

Tyler. 

Uvalde 

^  alera. 

Vnnderbllt 

Waco. 

Waxahachie. 

Wellington. 

West 

Wh«irton. 

Whitesboro. 

Wlnnf*)oro. 

Yoakum. 
Utah: 

Brigham. 

Garfield. 

Garland. 

Kingston. 

Mantl. 

Ogden. 

Park  City. 

Payson. 

Provo. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Spanish  Pork. 

Tooele. 
Vermont : 

Barre. 

Bellows  Palls. 

Bethel. 

Bradford. 

Brattleboro. 

Bristol. 

Burlington. 

Chester. 

East  Hard  wick. 

Essex  Junction. 

Hardwick, 

Jeridio. 

Lyndonvllle. 

Morrisville. 

Newport. 

Norwich. 

Proctor. 

RIchford. 

Rochester. 

Royal  ton. 

Rutland. 

St  Albans. 

St.  Johnsbury. 

South  Royal  ton. 

Springfield. 

Swanton. 

Waterbury. 

White  River 
Junction  and 
Hartford 
Town. 


»TW8   commoBity   report*   a   celebration   in    which    one    or   more    neighborli^   com- 
Btimitiee  participated. 
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Ternjont — Con. 
Windsor. 
Woodstock. 

Virginia : 
Clifton  Forge. 
Danville. 
Highland 

Springs. 
Hot  Springs. 
Lynchburg. . 
Richmond. 
Washington : 
Aberdeen. 
Anacortes. 
Arlington. 
Buckeye. 
Burlington. 
Burton. 
Cheney. 
Chewelah. 
Dayton. 
Deer  Park. 
Duvall. 
Edison. 
Ellensburg. 
Garfield. 
Goldendale. 
Grand  view. 
Harrington. 
Hatton. 
Hoqniam. 
Kennewlck. 
Klona  and  Ben- 
ton City. 
La  Conner. 
Llnd. 
Machias. 
Marysvllle. 
Montesano. 
Mount  Vernon. 
North  Yakima. 
Olympla. 
Omak. 
Palouse. 
Port  Angeles. 
ProBser. 
Pullman. 


Washington — Con. 

Puyallup. 

Roosevelt 

Roslyn. 

Seattle. 

Snohomish. 

South  Bend. 

Spokane. 

Stanwood. 

Summit  Park 
(p.  o.  Ana- 
cortes). 

Sumner. 

Sunnyslde. 

Tacoma. 

Toppenlsh. 

Vashon. 

Wellplnit 

Wenatchee. 

White  Salmon. 

Wilbur. 

Zillah. 
West  Virginia : 

Ceredo. 

Charleston. 

Clarksburg. 

Huntington. 

Kenova. 

Macdonald. 

Martlnsburg. 

Morgantown. 

Parkersburg. 

Ravenswood. 

Wellsburg. 

Weston. 

Wheeling. 
Wisconsin : 

Antigo. 

Appleton. 

Ashland. 

Augusta. 

Bagley. 

Baraboo. 

Beloit 

Berlin. 

Blair. 

Bloomington. 


Wisconsin — Con. 
BoscobeL 
BriUioD. 
Burlington. 
CarroUviUe    (p. 

o.  Otjen). 
Cedarburg. 
Chippewa  Falls. 
Clayton. 
Crandon. 
DePere. 
Delavan. 
Eagla 
Eau  Claire. 
Evansville. 
Fennlmore. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Galesvllle. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Lake. 
Hayward. 
JanesviUe. 
Kaukauna. 
Kenosha. 
Lac  du  Flam- 

beau. 
Ladysmith. 
Little  Chute. 
Madison. 
Marinette. 
Marshfield. 
Medford. 
Mellen. 
Menomonla 
Merrill. 
Middleton. 
Milton. 
Milwaukee. 
Mineral  Point 
Monroe. 
Morrisonvllle. 
Neillsville. 
New  London. 
Oneida. 
Oshkofi^ 
Pardeeville. 


Wlsconstn — Cwt 

Port  Wadilng- 
ton. 

Prairie  du 
Chien. 

Prescott 

Redcliff  (Indian 
r  eGbervatioD; 
p.  o.  B  a  y- 
field). 

Rhinelander. 

Rib  Lake. 

Rice  Lake. 

Richland  Cen- 
ter. 

River  Falls. 

Sheboygan. 

Sparta. 

Stanley. 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Tomah. 

Tomahawk. 

Two  Rivers. 

Wabeno. 

Washburn. 

Waterloo. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

Waupun. 

Wausan. 

Wauwatosa. 

West  Bend. 

Whitewater. 
Wyoming : 

Basin. 

Casper. 

Cheyenne. 

Douglas. 

Graybull. 

Laramie. 

Thermopolis. 

Van  TasselL 

Wheatland. 


COMMUUITIES  Hr  WHICH  A  BABY-WEEK  CAHPAIOV 
WAS  HELD,  1916,  CLASSIFIED  ACCOBDINQ  TO  POFU- 
LATION. 

Total  number  of  communities  represented  in  the  inquiries  received  by  the 
bureau  expressing  Interest  in  organizing  a  campaign  and  asking  for 

instructions  and  literature , 4, 234 

Total  number  of  communities  for  which  the  bureau  has  received  definite 

information  that  a  campaign  was  held 2,100 

Communities  represented  In  reports  received : 
Incorporated  places  with  a  population  of — 

Under  2,500 683 

2,500  to  10.000 488 

10,000  to  25,000 181 

25,000  to  100,000 129 

100,000  and  over 47 

Unincorporated  places 210 

Local  campaigns  reported  by  State  authorities  without  name  or  sixe 
of  community 362 
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snooEsnoNS  fob  a  cibcxtlab  of  infobmatioh 

FOB  USE  IN  THE  FREPABATION  OF  SEBMONS  ANB 


HEWSPAPEB  ABTICLES. 

Infant  mortality  rate. 

What  is  an  infant  mortality  rate  ?  The  term  "  infant  mortality 
rate"  or  "baby  death  rate"  means  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  babies  under  1  year  of  age  who  die  in  one  calendar  year  to  the 
number  of  babies  bom  alive  during  that  year.    This  is  usually  ex- 

tressed  as  the  number  of  deaths  of  babies  which  occur  per  1,000  live 
irths. 

Each  country,  each  city  or  town,  and  each  rural  commimity  should 
know  first  of  all  what  its  infant  death  rate  is,  and  then  should  do  its 
utmost  to  lower  this  rate  by  all  methods  that  have  proved  successful 
elsewhere. 

What  is  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  the  United  States?  This  can 
be  given  only  for  a  limited  part  of  the  whole  country,  which  is  the 
recently  established  birth-registration  area,  representmg  31  per  cent 
of  the  total  j>opulation  of  the  United  States.  It  includes  the  six 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  infant  mortality  rate  of  this 
area  m  1915  was  100  per  1,000  live  births.*  That  is,  of  every  10 
babies  bom  alive,  1  died  before  it  reached  its  first  birthday.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  coimtry  we  have  no  reliable  statistics.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  deaths  occurring  each  year  at  all  ages  are  of  children 
under  1  year. 

How  do  the  infant  mortality  rates  of  other  countries  compare  with 
the  rate  of  the  birth-registration  area  of  this  country  ? 

Deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  birtlis  in  the  birthrreffistra- 
tUm  area  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,*^ 


Country. 


ViAtnA  States,  ngtstration  area  only 

JW15) ...TT. 

^i^nd  and  Wales  (1913) 

haiitt(W12) 

5«minBiimJro(1912) 

A«rfa(lM?7........ , 

Boatia  in  Europe  (exolHdiiig  FlnlaDd 
ftodtheprovinoesoftheVistolaandof 
the  Caocagus,  1909) 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


100 
108 
78 
147 
180 


248 


Country. 


Italy  (1913) 

Norway  (1913).... 

Sweden  (1912) 

Denmark  (1913)... 
Beldam  (1912).... 
H(^aand(1913).... 
Switierland  (1913) 

Japan  (1911) 

Australia  (1913)... 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


137 
65 

71 
94 

120 
91 
96 

157 
72 


o  Figures  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

**  The  same  conditions  which  cause  the  death  of  13  out  of  every 
100  babies  bom  throughout  the  civilized  world,  on  the  broadest  of 
averag^,  leave  more  or  less  permanent  stamps  on  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  as  many  more  babies  who  somehow  manage  to  crawl 
over  the  infant  dead  Une,  many  of  whom  will  be  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  tiie  next  generation.  The  problem  of  infant  mortality, 
therefore,  is  far  more  than  one  as  to  means  of  decreasing  the  number 


X  Figures  furnished  by  the  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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of  infant  deaths.  Its  scope  is  world-wide,  and  on  its  partial  sdin- 
tion,  at  least,  depends  the  welfare  of  posterity.  The  cail  for  action 
on  such  a  problem  may  fairly  be  termed  urgent." — ^E.  B.  Phelps. 

"  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  chil- 
dren who  had  not  reached  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birth  was  a 
wise  dispensation  of  nature,  intended  to  prevent  children  with  a 
weak  constitution  becoming  too  plentiful.  To-day  we  know  that  a 
great  infant  mortality  is  a  national  disaster — on  the  one  hand,  be- 
cause numerous  ec<momic  values  are  created  without  purpose  and 
prematurely  destroyed,  and,  on  the  other,  because  the  causes  of  the 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality  affect  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the 
other  infants  and  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Nation  in  its  next 
generation.^' — ^Prof.  Dietrich. 

Causes  of  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

^'The  fundamental  causes  of  infantile  mortality  are  mainly  the 
result  of  thi'ee  conditions — ^poverty,  ignorance,  and  neglect." — ^Dr. 
L.  Emmett  Holt. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  conditicms  to  in- 
fant mortality  is  now  bein^  made  by  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau.  Keports  of  the  findinfi;s  of  this  inquiry  in  a  steel-manufac- 
turinfi^  town  and  in  a  residentieJ  suburb  have  already  been  published 
and  show  a  coincidence  of  underpaid  fathers,  overworked  and  igno- 
rant mothers,  and  those  hazards  to  the  life  of  the  offspring  which 
individual  parents  can  not  avoid  or  ccmtrol  because  they  must  be 
remedied  by  community  action.  The  introduction  to  one  of  these 
reports  says :  "  All  this  points  toward  the  imperative  need  of  ascer- 
taming  a  standard  of  life  for  the  American  family,  a  standard  which 
must  rest  upon  such  betterment  of  conditions  ox  work  and  pay  as 
will  permit  parents  to  safeguard  infants  within  the  household." 

There  are  three  groups  of  diseases  which  together  cause  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths  among  babies.  These  three  groups 
are: 

1.  Digestive  diseases,  which  cause  tmost  of  the  deaths  of  babies 
in  summer.    Bottle-fed  babies  are  most  often*  affected. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  lungs. 

3.  Diseases  due  to  conditions  affecting  the  child  before  or  at  Inrth. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases  are: 

1.  Of  the  digestive  diseases:  Lack  of  breast  feeding,  iropr<g)er 
feeding,  impure  milk,  carelessness  of  mothers,  hot  weather,  over- 
crowding, bad  housing,  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

2.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs:  Infections,  bad  air. 

3.  Of  the  diseases  due  to  conditions  affecting  the  child  before 
birth:  Sickness  in  the  parents,  overwork  of  the  mother,  improper 
care  before  or  at  birth. 

"  Because  the  United  States  differs  from  other  civilized  countries  in 
having  no  general  system  of  birth  registration  it  is  impossible  to 
state  with  accuracy  our  proportionate  loss,  but  we  have  the  estimate 
of  the  Census  Bureau  that  our  actual  loss  last  year  was  about  300,000 
babies  under  .1  year  of  age,  of  whom  at  least  half  would  now  be 
living  had  we,  as  individuals  and  communities,  applied  thoee  meas- 
ures of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which  are  known  ana  available.    Here 
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is  a  Tifit  and  nnmeasored  loss  of  infant  life  due  solelj  to  individual 
aiKi  ciric  ne^ecL  The  economic  and  industrial  significance  of  such 
a  loss  in  the  g^ieral  scheme  of  social  well-being  is  beginning  to  be 
realized.  It  was  once  thought  that  a  high  infant  death  rate  indicated 
a  greater  degree  of  vigor  in  the  survivors.  Now  it  is  agreed  that  the 
0Qoditi(U)s  which  destroy  90  many  of  the  yoim^st  lives  of  the  com- 
munity must  also  result  in  crippling  and  maiming  many  others  and 
most  react  unfavorably  upon  the  healtii  of  the  entire  community." — 
First  annual  report  \f.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

"^Infant  mortality  is  the  most  sensitive  index  we  possess  of  social 
welfare  and  of  sanitary  administration." — Sir  Arthur  Newslic^me. 

Howr  to  inrevent  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

We  are  told  that  about  one-half  of  the  deaths  of  babies  under 
1  year  may  be  prevented.    How  can  this  be  accomplished  \ 

PABT  FULYES  BY  PAKEITTS  IK  PBEVENTING  BABIES'  DEATH?. 

L  InieUigerU  oare  hy  the  mother, — Every  mother  has  a  right  to 
know  the  racts  which  science  has  made  certain  as  to  ways  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  protect  babies  from  sickness  and  death. 

^Give  me  intelli^nt  motherhood  and  good  prenatal  conditions, 
and  I  have  no  douot  of  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  nati(m.'' — 
John  Bums. 

^In  the  education  of  the  mother  in  the  care  of  herself  and  her 
baby  we  have  the  strongest  weapon  for  fighting  infant,  mortality." — 
New  York  Milk  Committee's  report. 

2.  Prenatal  care  of  the  mothers, — ^The  great  group  of  deaths  of 
babies  from  causes  acting  before  or  at  birth  can  only  be  prevented  by 
intelligent  care  by  the  mother  of  herself  before  birth ;  protection  of 
tile  mother  by  her  husband  from  overwork :  skillful  care  at  the  time 
of  confinem^it ;  health  of  both  parents. 

PABT  PLA7SD   BY   THE   COMMUNITY   IN   PBEYENTING   BABIES' 


1.  Infaafyt-welfare  work, — ^'  Community  action  can  remedy  many 
conditions  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  infants.  The  purity  of  the 
water,  the  milk,  and  the  food  supply ;  the  cleanliness  of  streets  and 
alleys;  the  disposal  of  waste — all  these  are  within  the  control  of  the 
community.  But  the  public  responsibility  does  not  end  merely  in 
remedying  physical  conditions.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  municipalities  to  accept  responsibility  for  furnishing  infor- 
mation and  instruction  to  its  citizens  through  instructive  visiting 
nurses,  baby-welfare  and  consultation  stations,  and  the  distribution 
of  literature  for  the  guidance  of  others.  Work  for  infant  welfare 
is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  philanthropy  or  an  ex- 
pression of  good  wul.  It  is  a  profoimdly  important  public  concern 
which  tests  the  public  spirit  and  the  democracy  of  a  community. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  sign  of  the  modernness  of  a  city's  admin- 
istration than  the  proporticm  of  its  income  which  is  assigned  to  the 
protection  of  infancy  and  childhood,  though  it  is  fair  to  remind  our- 
selves that  a  large  amount  of  invaluable  volunteer  work  is  going 
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on  in  many  cities  whose  budgets  show  no  item  for  this  purpose. 
But,  whether  by  public  or  i>rivate  effort,  the  community  increasingly 
accepts  its  share  of  responsibility  for  the  healthfulness  of  individual 
dwelling  places  and  their  fitness  for  the  rearing  of  children.** — Sec- 
ond annual  report,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

The  instruction  of  mothers  through  infant- welfare  or  milk  sta- 
tions and  visiting  nurses  is  the  most  important  immediate  work  for 
the  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 

"Infant-welfare  stations  afford  an  opportunitjf  to  give  poor 
mothers  the  benefit  of  personal  advice  by  experts  in  the  care  and 
feeding  of  infants.  Wherever  these  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion the  infant  mortality  has  been  materially  reduced.  At  these  cen- 
ters the  mother  receives  instruction  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  her 
child,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  necessity  for  breast  feed- 
ing is  emiphasized,  and,  where  this  is  impossible,  the  nurse  on  her 
visits  to  the  home  teaches  the  mother  how  to  prepare  the  feedings. 
The  importance  of  clean  pasteurized  milk  is  demonstrated,  and  at 
many  stations  such  milk  is  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost.  Germany 
now  has  555  infant- welfare  stations  in  345  different  localities;  Eng- 
land has  over  200,  and  before  the  war  there  were  77  in  Belmum. 
In  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  were  in  1913  only  32  such  stations  in  12  different  localities. 
The  public-health  commission,  appointed  by  the  governor,  which 
drafted  the  present  public-health  law,  recommended  that  *  each  city 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000  and  having  an  industrial  popu- 
lation snould  have  one  infant-welfare  station,  and  larger  cities  with 
an  industrial  population  should  have  one  such  station  for  approxi- 
mately each  20,000  inhabitants.' '' — Circular  of  the  New  Yort  State 
Department  of  Health,  1915. 

2.  Public-7ie(dth  or  visiting  nurses. — ^Where  communities  can  not 
afford  to  support  infant-welfare  stations,  even  during  the  summer 
months,  help  given  to  the  mothers  in  their  homes  by  visiting  nurses 
under  the  direction  of  the  family  physician  does  much  good. 

Little  Mothers'  Leases  are  associations  of  ^rls  m  the  upper 
grades  of  schools  to  wnom  instruction  is  given  m  the  proper  care 
and  feeding  of  babies.    Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  TrdUc  supply. — Each  community  should 
make  certain  that  the  milk  provided  for  its  babies  is  pure.  This 
can  be  done  onljr  by  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  money  to  insure 
a  proper  inspection  of  the  milk  supply. 

4.  Samtary  conditions. — Overcrowding,  insanitary  houses  and 
streets,  bad  water,  and  bad  sewerage  are  potent  factors  in  causing 
a  high  infant  mortality  rate.  The  community  is  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  its  babies  from  these  dangers. 

Baby  week. 

A  baby  week  is  a  campaign  with  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  To  give 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  a  community  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  most  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  care  or  the  baby; 
(2)  to  bring  home  to  the  community  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  needless  deaths  of  its  babies  and  a  realization  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  must  protect  them. 
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A  baby  week  should  be  a  community  campaign^  each  person  in  the 
community  should  feel  that  he  or  she  has  a  part  m  it. 

A  baby  week  should  not  be  a  temporary  flurry  and  excitement,  but 
should  lead  to  permanent  work  for  the  babies. 

IXTCEB  TROVL  THE  MAYOB  OF  NEW  YOBX  CITY  TO 

'nms  CI-EBOY  OP  THE  CITY. 


CtTY  OF  New  Tobk, 

Office  of  Mayor. 
To  the  Clergy  of  New  York  City: 

The  week  of  June  20  to  26  has  been  set  apart  by  a  committee  of  citizens 
cooperating  with  the  health  department  as  a  week  for  considering  the  needs 
of  tbe  infants  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  clergy  of  the  city 
can  to  the  attention  of  their  congregations  the  plans  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  exceUent  undertaking.  Their  purpose  is  to  fix  the  attention,  especially 
during  tbis  wec^  Of  the  whole  city  on  the  proper  care  of  babies,  particularly 
during  hot  weather,  in  order  to  further  reduce  infant  mortality. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  program  seems  particularly 
fitting  for  the  churches*  support.  Much  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
kust  few  years  in  the  saving  and  protecting  of  child  life  in  New  York.  In 
order  that  we  may  progress  stiU  further  in  reducing  infant  mortality  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  city,  we  must  have  tlie  active 
cooperation  of  aU  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  religious  and  civic  organiza- 
tioDs,  which  have  so  much  concern  for  the  city's  welfare.  I  ask,  therefore, 
that  yon  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  congregations,  mrging  their 
eoopo^tion  with  the  committee  in  charge. 

John  Pubboy  MrrcHSL,  Mayor, 

Ju:^  17,  1914. 
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1.  Bathing. — ^Baby  should  be  bathed  every  day  because  the  skin  of  a  baby  is 
Tery  tender,  and  very  little  irritation  wUl  cause  trouble.  Have  everything 
ready  before  you  b^n  the  bath.  Be  sure  the  room  is  warm  and  that  there 
are  dean,  dry,  warm  clothes  ready  to  put  on  baby  quickly  after  the  bath.  You 
wiU  need  a  basin  of  warm  water,  soap,  wash  cloth,  towels,  powder,  solution  of 
bcM^cic  acid,  and  absorbent  cotton. 

Before  undressing  the  baby  bathe  the  eyes  gently  with  boracic-acid  solution. 
Cleanse  each  nostril  with  a  twist  of  absorbent  cotton  moistened  the  same  way. 
Next  wash  the  face  and  ears  with  a  wash  doth  wrung  out  of  the  water  and 
wipe  at  once  with  a  thin  soft  toweL  Then  soap  the  head  carefully,  rinse  oft 
well,  and  dry. 

Now  undress  the  baby  and  soap  it  all  over  quickly.  Then  put  baby  in  the 
tub,  rinse  all  the  soap  off  well,  and  lift  baby  out  and  dry.  The  time  in  the 
wat^  should  not  be  more  than  2  minutes. 

2.  Feeding. — ^EJvery  baby  should  be  fed  on  mother's  milk  for  the  first  few 
months.  It  has  Just  the  right  things  in  it  to  make  the  baby  strong  and  well. 
It  is  always  ready,  always  warm,  and  always  clean  and  free  from  germs.  Baby 
should  be  fed  regularly,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Baby  should  not  have 
anything  else  to  drink  except  cool  boiled  water.  If  baby  can  not  be  nursed  it 
sliould  1^  fed  on  a  modification  of  cows'  milk.  The  mother  should  be  sure  the 
milk  she  buys  for  the  baby  is  clean  and  cold  and  safe.  Dirty  milk  may  kill 
the  baby.  The  doctor  must  teU  the  mother  how  to  prepare  this  milk.  She 
must  have  everything  v^ry  dean  that  she  uses  to  fix  the  milk  in,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  fixed  it  should  be  put  in  the  ice  box  and  kept  there.  The  mother  should 
nev&c  put  the  nipple  in  her  mouth.  The  bottles  must  be  kept  very  dean.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the  baby's  food  does  not  stand  in  the  sun  or 
get  dirty  and  that  no  flies  come  near  it 
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3.  Sleeping. — ^A  young  baby  should  sleep  practically  all  U)e  time*  except  when 
It  Is  being  fed  or  bathed.  It  should  always  sleep  alone  in  a  basket  or  crib; 
never  in  the  bed  with  its  mother.  It  should  never  sleep  in  a  room  with  the 
window  closed.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the  baby  sle^  out  of  doors  in  the 
daytime  if  it  is  well  wrapped  and  protected  from  the  wind.  When  the  baby 
gets  a  little  older  it  should  sleep  straight  through  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  and 
should  have  a  long  nap  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  more 
sleep  the  baby  and  growing  child  have,  the  stronger  they  will  be.  They  should 
never  be  kept  up  in  the  evening. 
Baby  will  be  well  and  happy  if  he — 

Has  the  right  food. 

Has  a  bath  every  day. 

Is  kept  dry  and  clean. 

Has  his  meals  served  on  time. 

Sleei>s  alone  in  a  quiet,  cool  place. 

Breathes  fresh  air  day  and  night 

Is  ^ven  pure,  cool  water  to  drink. 

Is  dressed  according  to  the  weather. 

Is  protected  from  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Is  kept  away  from  sick  folks  and  crowds. 

Does  not  have  to  be  shown  off  for  vl.sitors. 

Is  not  kissed  on  the  mouth,  even  by  his  mother. 
Baby  will  be  unhappy  and  cross  if  he — 

Is  given  a  pacifier. 

Is  allowed  to  go  thirsty. 

Is  taken  up  whenever  he  cries. 

Is  fed  at  the  family  table. 

Is  kept  up  late. 

Is  not  kept  dry  and  clean. 

Is  bounced  up  and  down. 

Is  taken  to  the  movies. 

Is  dosed  with  medicine. 

Is  teased  and  made  to  show  off. 

Is  bothered  by  flies  and  mosquitoea 

Is  not  a  fresh-air  baby. 
It  is  easier  to  keep  baby  well  than  to  cure  him  when  he  gets  sick. 

ABTICIiES  IN  THE  CHILDBENnS  BXntEATJ  EXHIBIT  OS 
mVAUT  CABE  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  X;XFO- 
SITION. 

ClotMng  for  the  baby. 

Hot-weather  costume. — Cotton  band  and  diaper. 

Winter  costume. — Shirt,  diaper,  band,   stockings,   shoes,   skirt,   slip,   night- 
gown, and  wrapper. 
Two  dolls  dressed  in  these  costumes. 

Sleeping  arrangements. 

Homemade  crib  for  young  baby. — Clothes  basket,  mattress  of  silence  doth, 
mattress  cover,  rubber  sheeting,  sheets,  blankets.  Such  a  crib  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  Infant  Care,  United  States  Children's  Bureau  publication  No.  8, 
page  12. 

Crib  for  older  baby. — Iron  crib  with  high  sides,  mattress,  bedding  as  above, 
mosquito  netting  to  cover  bed. 

Bathing  arrangements. 

A  washable  "  hospital  *'  doll,  which  may  be  used  by  the  nurse  in  demonstrating 
the  baby's  bath,  low  table  and  chair,  bathtub,  pitcher  for  warm  water,  bath 
thermometer,  towels,  wash  cloths,  bath  apron,  bath  accessories — good  soap, 
vaseline,  talcum  powder,  boric  acid,  absorbent  cotton. 
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Objects  needed  for  preparation  of  modified  milk. 

Portable  gas  stoye,  two  burners  (electric  plate  may  be  used),  nursing  bot- 
tles (8-ounce  cylindrical),  nipples,  covered  glass  for  nipples,  clean  corks, 
bottle  brush,  graduated  measuring  glass,  two  quart  pitchers,  one  funnel,  long- 
lianilled  spoon  for  stirring,  pail  or  kettle  for  pasteurizing  milk,  and  sterilizing 
utensils  (for  home  pasteurizers  and  use,  see  Infant  Care,  pp.  40--46),  tablespoon, 
doable  boiler  for  cooking  cereals. 

Scale  for  weighing  baby. 

Scale  having  balance  beam,  and  platform ;  suitable  basket  or  pan  on  platform 
for  holding  baby. 

Playpen  for  older  babies. 

For  description,  see  Infant  Care,  Children's  Bureau  publication  No.  8,  page  24. 

ABTICIiES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  USED  IN  BABT- 

ITTS. 


m:§M 


Homemade  ice  box.     (See  Infant  Care,  p.  41.) 

Homemade  fireless  cooker.  (See  Circular  776,  States  Relations  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Homemade  iceless  refrigerator.  (See  Circular  778,  States  Relations  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Oood  and  bad  school  luncheons  shown  in  Corpus  Christi 

(Tex.)  baby-week  exhibit. 


eOOD    SCHOOL    LUNCHEONS. 


I. 


Sgg  sandwich. 

Brown  bread  and  butter. 

Mold  of  apple  tapioca. 

Orange. 

II. 

Chicken-salad  sandwich. 

Crisp  finger  roll. 

Nut  and  date  sandwich. 

Apple. 


III. 

Cheese  sandwich 

Apple  and  celery  sandwich. 

Sponge  cake. 

Orange. 

IV. 

Club  sandwich. 

Graham  bread  and  butter. 

Jelly  roll. 

i4^le. 

V. 

Peanut-butter  sandwich. 
Raisin  and  apple  sandwich. 
Candy. 
Orange. 


BAD   SCHOOL  LUNCHEONS. 


I. 


Hard  fried  egg. 
Thick  soda  biscuit. 
Apple  pie. 
Banana. 


Sausages. 
DlU  pickles. 
Soggy  rolls. 
Raw  onions. 
Doughnuts. 
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Homes  of  Do  Care  and  Don't  Care  families. 

An  interesting  feature  of  an  exhibit  is  the  display  of  good  and  bad  kitchens 
or  good  and  bad  nurseries,  which  reproduce  typical  rooms  to  be  found  in  tbe 
town  where  the  exhibit  is  lield. 

Two  rooms,  approximately  8  to  10  feet  square,  are  constructed  and  furnished 
to  represent  two  contrasting  kitchens  or  nurseries.  The  furnishings  must  be 
similar,  but  while  that  belonging  to  Mrs.  Do  Care  Is 'shown  In  model  order,  the 
other,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Don't  Care,  is  carelessly  or  ignorantly  c-ared  for.  It  Is 
not  advisable,  however,  to  make  the  contrasts  so  extreme  that  1)oth  seeiu  unn^al. 

CONTRASTS. 


DO  CARE. 

Neat  and  clean  wall  paper. 

Windows  screened. 

No  flies. 

Milk  covered. 

Clean  stove. 

Dust  cloths,  etc. 


DOX  T    CARE. 

Ugly  and  untidy  wall  paper. 

No  screens. 

Flies. 

Milk  uncovered. 

Dirty  stove. 

Feather  duster,  etc. 


TITLES  OF  PANELS  IN  SEVERAL  BABT-WELFABE 

^ITS. 


:^:« :  I  ■ : 


Children's  Bureau. 

Baby's  Rights. 

Care  Before  Birth." 

Nursing  tlie  Baby. 

Mother's  Milk. 

What  Mother's  Milk  Did  for  ThU  Baby. 

Artificial  Fowl. 

Baby  Needs  Air. 

Colds  and  Pneumonia. 

Baby's  Foes. 

When  Mother  Works. 

Low  Wages. 

Mothers'  Pensions. 

In  the  Same  Town. 

New  Tork  State  Department  of  Health. 

• 

The  Necessity  of  Healthy  Parents. 

Birth  Registration — Importance  of  birth  certificates. 

Birth  Registration — Proof  of  age  required  by  civil  service  and  some  em- 
ployers. 

Infant  Mortality — Electric  flash  light  going  out  every  time  a  baby  dies  in 
the  civilized  world. 

Necessity  of  Breast  Feeding. 

Health  Creed  for  a  Well  Baby. 

Pasteurized  Milk. 

('are  of  Milk  In  the  Home. 

Dangerous  Soothing  Sirups. 

Dangerous  Foods. 

Fresh  Air  for  the  Baby. 

Where  Babies  Die  (housing  conditions). 

The  Fly  Pest. 

Vaccination. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Babies. 

Common  Colds — What  they  may  lead  to. 

How  Colds  are  "  Caught." 

How  to  Handle  the  Baby. 

Bathing  the  Baby. 

Education  of  the  Mother  Will  Reduce  tlie  Infant  I>eath  Rate  in  Your  City. 

Infant-Welfare  Stations — ^Thelr  value. 
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Pittsburgh  baby-week  esSiibit. 

Praiatal  care: 

How  to  Save  the  Babies.  ^ 

Care  Before  Birth. 

The  Working  Motlier. 

Why  the  Baby  Died. 

Father  Pitt  Offers  the  Mothers  Advice  and  Help  in  Caring  for  the  Babies. 
Birth : 

Babies'  Sore  Eyes. 

Prevent  Sore  ^es. 

Regulation  of  Midwlves. 

Baby's  Rights. 
FwHilng: 

Why  Baby  Should  Be  Nursed. 

Mother's  MUk. 

Norsing  the  Baby. 

What  a  Patent  Food  Did  for  This  Baby. 

Artificial  Food. 
Milk: 

Dangerous  Milk. 

Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection. 

CerUfled  MUk— What  it  is. 

Certified  Milk — ^I^fethod  of  supervision. 
Care  of  mother  and  baby : 

Causes  of  Baby  Deaths. 

Catching  Diseases. 

Measles  and  Whooping  Coogh. 

Light  and  Air. 

FUes. 
Saving  babies: 

Baby-Welfare  Week. 

Little  Mothers. 

Work  of  Nurse. 

The  Nursing  Bottle. 

Happy  Babies. 

Bossell  Sage  Foundation,  department  of  cliild  helping. 

All  Births  Should  be  RcgistPre<l. 
Our  Country's  Faulty  Records. 

A  Baby  Dies  in  the  Unitefl  States  Every  Time  Tliis  Star  Fncles. 
Baby's  Pilgrim's  Progress  Through  the  Valley  of  tlie  Sliadow  of  Death. 
How  to  Save  Babies. 
The  Beginning  of  Life. 
Mother's  MUk. 

What  Mother's  Milk  Did  for  These  Babies. 
What  a  Patent  Food  Did  for  These  Babies. 
Artificial  Feeding. 
Feeding  the  Baby. 
Flies  are  Carriers  of  Disease. 
Colds. 

Whooping  Cough- 
Measles. 

TBAVEUNO  EXHIBITS,  LANTEBN  SLIDES,  AND  EDTJ- 
CATIONAIi  UTEBATUBE  OBTAINABIiE  FBOM  VABI- 
OTTS  SOCmCES. 

Exhibit  material  in  manv  cases  is  lent  free,  if  transportation  is 
paid.  In  some  cases  a  small  rental  fee  is  asked  in  addition.  Many 
of  the  small  poster  exhibits  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  In 
most  cases  the  condition  is  made  that  broken  lantern  slides  shall 
be  paid  for  by  the  borrower.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretaries  of  the  organizations.  Applications  for 
exhibit  material  and  lantern  slides  should  be  made  as  long  as 
possible  in  advance. 
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For  leaflets  and  pamphlets  write  to  the  publishing  agency  as  here 
indicated. 

The  Children's  Bureau  can  supply  only  its  own  publications  and 
material. 

Childrens'  Bureau^  TTnited  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Exhibit  material, — Twelve  wall  charts  on  Infant  welfare  mounted  on  Unen,  20 

by  40  inches. 
Lantern  slides, — Set  of  50  lantern  slides  on  infant  care,  each  slide  having  an 

appropriate  label  of  explanation;  no  outline  for  lecture. 
Motionrpicture  film, — ^A  Day  in  Baby*s  Life.  A  film  giving  details  of  the 
care  of  the  baby;  suitable  to  serve  as  accompaniment  to  a  lecture 
to  women  or  young  girls  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  PUm  can  not 
be  lent,  as  it  is  worn  out.  but  upon  request  permission  will  be  given 
to  departments  of  health  and  private  organizations  to  have  copies 
of  the  film  made  from  the  negative.  Length  of  film,  about  1,500  feet 
Bulletins,  etc: 

Prenatal  Care. — ^A  85-page  bulletin  dealing  with  the  care  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy. 

Infant  Care. — ^An  81-page  bulletin  dealing  with  the  care  of  babies  up  to 
2  years  of  age. 

Child  Care. —  (In  preparation.) 

Maternal  Mortality  from  all  Conditions  Connected  with  Childbirth. 

Baby- Week  Campaigns. 

Child- Welfare  Exhibits:  Types  and  preparation. 

Birth   Registration. 

A  Tabular  Statement  of  Infant-Welfare  Work  in  the  United   States. 

How  to  Organize  a  Children's  Health  Conference.     (In  press.) 

For  a  complete  list  of  all  Children's  Bureau  publications,  see  pages  2  and  3 
of  cover. 
Other  forms  of  assistance  in  a  baby-week  campaign: 

Press  material  on  baby  week. 

Press  material  on  birth  registration. 

Leaflet  of  directions  for  carrying  out  a  blrth-reglstratlo  i  test. 

Outline  of  suggestions  for  programs  on  The  Community  and  the  Child. 

Circular  of  Information  about  motion-picture  films  on  child-welfare  sub- 
jects. 

Information  about  organizing  Little  Mothers'  Leagues. 

Information  about  equipment,  etc.,  of  Infant-welfare  stations. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service^  Washingfton,  D.  C. 

Lantern  slides. — ^Two  thousand  views  dealing  with  various  public-health  prob- 

lem$9;  80  slides  on  the  subject  of  milk. 
Bulletins,  etc.: 

Care  of  the  Baby. — Public  Health  Reports,  Supplement  No.  10.    14  pp. 
Same,  printed  In  Slovak. 

Summer  Care  of  Infants. — Public  Health  Reports,   Supplement   No.  16. 
15  pp. 

A  number  of  publications  on  such  subjects  as  children's  diseases,  infantile 
paralysis,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  open-air  schools,  milk,  water, 
etc.,  closely  related  to  baby  welfare,  are  also  available  for  distribution.  A  com- 
plete list  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Office  of  Home  Economics.  States  Relations  Service^  TTnited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Exhibit  material, — Food  and  diet  charts  in  colors;  useful  In  exhibits  on  the 
subject  of  food  for  young  children.    To  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.    The  set  of  15  charts.  $1; 
single  charts  not  sold  separately. 
Bulletins,  etc: 

Food  for  Young  Children. — Farmers'  Bulletin  717. 
School  Lunches. — Farmers'  Bulletin  712. 
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American  Association  for  Stady  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ewhihit  material. — (a)  General  traveling  exhibit,  ^cope — Illustrates  causes 
and  ext^it  of  baby  sickness  and  death;  how  to  keep  the  baby  well; 
right  food  for  the  baby ;  baby  life-saving  stations.  Contents — 85  pan- 
^s ;  5  single  Introductory  panels ;  6  cabinet  screens,  each  of  which  holds 
5  panels ;  no  wall  attachments.  Space  required,  80  linear  feet ;  4  feet 
from  wall  to  exhibit;  walls  must  be  at  least  10  feet  high.  Weight, 
1,550  pounds;  packed  In  8  boxes;  usually  shipped  by  freight  (b) 
Parcel-post  exhibit  Photographic  reproduction  of  general  traveling 
exhibit ;  20  wall  panels,  unframed,  mounted  on  muslin ;  size,  34  by  42 
inches;  weight  15  pounds. 

Lantern  sUdes, — Collection  of  50  slides,  based  on  traveling  exhibit  accompanied 
by  brief  descriptive  statement. 

Lea/lets,  etc: 

Motherhood. — ^A  6-page  leaflet  on  prenatal  care. 
Care  of  the  Baby. — Educational  leaflet  No.  1.    4  pp. 

American  Hedical  Association,  Council  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HL 

Exhibit  material, — (a)  Fifteen  exhibit  panels,  25  by  38  inches,  printed  on 
durable  paper.  These  panels  are  reproductions  c^  exhibit  panels  pre- 
pared by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  Sent  by  parcel  post. 
Price  list  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  council  on  health 
and  public  instruction,  {b)  Cartoons  on  public  health,  available  for 
exhibits;  cuts  of  the  sama 
Pamphlets,  Mcore  cards,  record  sheets,  etc,: 

Save  the  Babies. — Pamphlet  No.  7.    Pamphlet  on  the  care  of  babies.    19  pp. 

Summer  Care  of  Babies. — ^Twenty-four  page  pamphlet. 

Score  cards  for  use  in  baby-health  conferences. 

Record  sheets  for  use  in  baby-health  conferences  in  which  score  cards  are 
not  used. 

Baby  Health  Conferences. — Pamphlet  No.  5.  Description  of  the  methods  of 
holding  baby-health  conferences  according  to  the  score  card  of  the 
American  Medical  AASodatlon. 

Anthropometric  Table.  • 

Sample  copies  and  price  list  are  furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  council  on  health  and  public  instruction;  also  price  list  of  packages 
made  up  with  the  number  of  each  of  the  publications  named  above  necessary 
for  baby-health  conferences  of  various  sizes.  Requests  for  material  should 
be  made  as  long  in  advance  as  possible. 

American  Bed  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Exhibit  No.  I. — Six  cabinets,  photographs  and  models  relating  to  public-health 
work  of  nurse ;  each  cabinet  8  feet  6  inches  by  34  inches  by  10  inches ; 
includes  one  cabinet  on  infant-welfare  work;  weight,  ready  for  ship- 
ment, 1,200  pounds. 

Exhibit  No.  //.—Thirteen  panels  2  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches  on  activities  of  the 
visiting  nurse  in  rural  communities  and  small  towns.  Two  panels  on 
infant-welfare  work;  to  be  hung  in  tiers  of  three;  requires  18  by  6 
feet  wall  space. 

Lantern  slides. — ^Forty-six  on  work  of  visiting  nurse  in  rural  districts  and 
small  towns. 

Motion-picture  fUm. — ^Two  copies  on  work  of  visiting  nurse  in  rural  districts 
and  small  towns. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — Circular  117.  Four-page  Illustrated  circular  on  the  work  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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National  Assodatioii  for  the  Stody  and  Pretention  of  Taber- 
culosis,  105  East  Twenty*8€lcond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ExhilHt  fiiaterial, — Exhibit  chart  for  use  in  schools. 

Lantern  slidei, — One  hundred  and  eighty-three  lantern  slides  on  tuberculosis 
and  public  health. 

Circulars  with  regard  to  motion-picture  films  and  lantern   slides 
furnished  on  request 

Motion  pictures. — ^Rental  service  of  five  motion-picture  films  on  tuberculosis  and 
public  health.  Of  these,  The  Temple  of  Moloch  and  The  Great  Truth 
especially  show  the  need  for  the  protection  of  children  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Leaflets,  etc. — A  number  of  health  plays  for  children  in  leaflet  form.  (See 
p.  134.) 

In  writing  for  information  a  stamp  should  be  inclosed  for  reply. 

Bussell  Sage  Foundation^  Department  of  Child  Helping^  ISO 
East  Twenty-second  Street^  New  York  City. 

Lantern  slides. — Sixteen  lantern  slides  on  yisiting  nursing. 
Leaflets,  etc. — The  Care  of  the  Baby.    Six-page  leaflet. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Boom 
510,  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Exhibit  material. — ^Two  exhibits:  (1)  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies*  sore 
eyes) ;  (2)  mid  wives.  Each  exhibit  five  panels;  bromide  photographs 
mounted  on  compo  board  and  framed;  approximately  18  inches  wide 
by  88  inches  high ;  w^all  ^mce  required,  width  7  feet  6  inches ;  height 
3  feet  4  inches.  Publication  No.  4,  describing  and  illustrating  exhibits 
in  detail,  may  t>e  had  upon  application. 
Lantern  slides. — Seventy-seven  on  babies*  sore  eyes.  Synopsis  of  a  lecture  or  a 
complete  lecture  supplied  on  request  Write  for  Publication  No.  7  and 
inventory  of  slides. 
Leaflets,  etc.: 

Needlessly  Blind  for  Life. — Four-page  leaflet  on  prevention  of  blindness 
from  babies'  sore  eyes  (ophthalmia  neonatorum). 

Ck>mmon  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children  and  the  Means  and  Methods  of 
Prevention. — Sixteen-page  pamphlet  illustrated. 

What   Women's   Clubs   and   Nursing   Organizations   Can   Do   to   Prevent 
Blindness. — ^Four-page  leaflet 

Saving  the  Sight  of  Babies. — ^A  lecture  outline,  illustrated. 

Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rulings  Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes. 

Will  contribute  moderate  supply  of  first  three  mentioned  publications  free. 
Prices  of  quantity  lots  on  application.  Single  copies  of  last  two  on  request 
Applications  for  large  quantities  should  be  made  at  least  two  months  in  advance 
of  date  when  needed. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association^  105  West  Fortieth 

Street^  New  York  City. 

Exhibit  material. — (a)  Set  of  10  colored  panels  on  social  hygiene,  si«e  17  by 
24  inches,  {b)  Set  of  photographs  of  this  series  of  panels  suitable 
for  small  exhibits,     (c)  Single  wall  panel,  40  by  28  inches. 

Lantern  slides. — Set  of  10,  reproducing  exhibit  panels.  Additional  lantern 
slides  on  social  hygiene. 

Pamphlets. — Eight  pamphlets  on  social  hygiene. 
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National  Child-Welfare  Exhibit  Association,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Exhibit  material, — Thirteen  colored  posters,  18  by  28  inches,  Care  Before 
Birth,  Care  at  Birth,  The  Best  Food,  The  Best  Substitute,  Feeding  the 
Baby,  Bathing  the  Baby,  Clothing  the  Baby,  Fresh  Air  and  Exercise, 
The  Baby  Asleep,  Things  to  Avoid,  Milk,  Midwives,  Birth  Registra- 
tion. Also,  12  posters  on  childhood  and  health,  what  to  eat  and  what 
not  to  eat,  care  of  the  eyes,  care  of  the  teeth,  correct  breathing,  and 
disease  prevention. 

Lantern  9Ude8.--Set  of  13,  r^nrodncing  posters  on  care  of  baby;  set  of  12, 
reprodncing  posters  on  childhood  and  health. 

Educational  Exhibit  Co.,  26  Custom  House  Street,  Provi- 
dence, B.  I* 

Exhibit  material. — Parcel-post  exhibits  and  other  exhibits  for  sale  and  ren- 
tal; models  and  devices;  pin-map  supplies;  materials  for  chart 
making. 

Lantern  slides. — Several  sets  on  baby  welfare,  milk,  flies,  child  hygiene,  etc. 

A  baby-week  catalogue,  giving  details  as  to  exhibit  material  and  lantern 
slides,  is  sent  on  request 

Public  Service  Exhibit  Bureau,  123  West  Madison  Street, 

Chicago,  HL 

Exhibit  material. — For  information  address  secretary. 

Public-Health  Nurse  Quarterly,  612  St.  Clair  Avenue  NB., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lantern  slides. — Fifty  lantern  slides  on  public-health  nursing.  Sixty  lantern 
slides  on  child  welfare,  which  include  maternity,  infant  welfare,  the 
child  from  2  to  6,  and  school  hygiene.    I^ectures  accompany  slides. 

The  Child  Federation,  1014-16  Witherspoon  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Exhibit  material. — Set  of  8  charts,  281  by  221  inches,  prlnte<l  on  canlboard. 
Subject,  baby  saving. 

ASSISTANCE  OFFEBED  BY  STATE  ATTTHOBITIES 

THBOnGHOirT  THE  COXJNTBT. 

ALABAMA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Montgomery. 

Bulletins. — On  the  Baby,  Diphtheria,  Care  of  the  Baby. 
Lantern  slides,  lecturers,  press  articles. 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona,  Department  of  Social  Science,  Tucson. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

ARKANSAS. 

University  of  Arkansas,  College  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Division,  Fayetteville. 

One,  possibly  two,  lecturers. 
Press  articles. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Sacramento. 

Special  bulletin  on  child  welfare;  pamphlets  on  milk  production,  sanitation, 

and  flies. 
Twenty -five  panels  on  infant  welfare. 
One  hundred  lantern  slides  on  public  health,  milk  sanitation,  tulierculosls. 

COLORADO. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Denver. 

Lantern  slides,  4  dozen  on  infant  hygiene. 

Two  motion-picture  films. — ^The  Man  Who  Learned,  The  Fly  Pest. 

Lecturers  supplied  to  a  limited  extent 

University  of  Colorado,  Extension  Bureau  of  Community  Welfare,  Boulder. 

Exhibit  material,  including  13  child-welfare  charts.     Sent  for  transportation 

charges. 
Lecturers.    Traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  locally.    Arrangements  to  be  made 

one  month  in  advance. 
Programs  for  organization  and  management  of  baby-health  conferences  and  coo- 

munity-w^fare  campaigns. 
Press  articles. 

CONNECTICUT. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Hartford. 

Leaflets. — Care  of  Baby,  etc. 

Two  exhibits,  posters,  wall  charts. 

Eighty  lantern  slides  on  infant  care,  the  fly,  housing,  milk. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Service,  Storra 

Press  articles. 

DELAWARE. 


Press  articles. 


State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Jacksonville. 

Pamphlets. — Prevention  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  Vital  Statistics,  Baby  Wel- 
fare, Save  the  Babies. 

Exhibit  train,  3  cars ;  much  material  upon  infant  and  child  welfare.  Itinerary 
must  be  arranged  in  advance  and  must  include  towns  in  same  general 
locality  or  upon  same  railroad. 

Small  exhibit,  wall  panels  on  infant  welfare,  tuberculosis,  and  flies. 

Parcel-post  exhibits,  8  on  tuberculosis,  7  on  typhoid. 

About  400  lantern  slides  on  general  health,  including  many  on  infant  welfare. 

Twelve  motion-picture  films. — ^The  I^ong  Versus  the  Short  Haul,  Tommy\s  Birth 
Certificate,  Cattle-Tick  Eradication,  Hope,  The  Temple  of  Moloch,  The  Price 
of  Human  Life,  Toothache,  The  Typhoid  Story,  The  Fly  Pest,  The  Fly 
Danger,  War  on  the  Mosquito,  The  Rat  Menace.  Films  in  use  with  exhibit 
trains. 

Twelve  district  public-health  nurses  and  eight  assistants  to  State  health  oABIcct 
detailed  upon  request  to  assist  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs 
through  lectures,  personal  talks,  assistance  at  baby-health  conferences. 

Programs,  press  articles. 
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GEORGIA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Atlanta. 

Bnlletlns  and  circulars. — Mother  and  Child,  Keep  the  Baby  Healthy  During  the 

Summer,  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Infant  Mortality. 
Cartoons,  specimens,  models.    Sent  for  transportation  charges. 
Fifty  lantern  slides  on  dairying,  blindness,  diphtheria,  flies. 
Lecturers,  press  articles. 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Education,  Athens. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

IDAHO. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Boise. 

Leaflet — If  You  Have  a  Baby. 

University  of  Idaho,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Moscow. 

Lecturers,  programs. 

ILLINOIS. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Sprtngfleld. 

Booklet,  Our  Babies:  How  to  Keep  Them  Well  and  Happy;  bulletin.  How  to 
Organize  and  Conduct  Baby-Health  Conferences;  circulars.  Helpful  Hints 
for  Baby  Week. 

Wall  exhibit,  illustrated  hand-colored  posta-s. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  lantern  slides  on  baby  welfare,  birth  registration,  general 
sanitation,  milk. 

Two  motion-picture  films. — ^Tommy's  Birth  Certificate,  Summer  Babies. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Household  Science,  Extension  Service, 

Urbana. 

Charts,  used  by  lecturer  in  health  talks. 
Lantern  slides,  used  by  lecturer  in  health  talks. 
One  lecturer,  a  graduate  nurse. 
Programs,  press  articles. 

INDIANA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis. 

Booklet,  Indiana's  Mothers'  Baby  Book.     Pamphlets  and  circulars. — Care  of  the 

Baby  in  Hot  Weather,  Flies  and  the  Baby. 
Folding  exhibit  of  24  cards,  50  large  charts. 
Three  hundred  lantern  slides. — ^Mllk,  flies,  sanitary  homes. 
Two  motion-picture  films. — The  Man  Who  Learned,  Flies  and  Babies. 
Four  lecturers ;  also  available  for  examining  babies  at  health  conferences. 
Press  articles. 

Purdue  University,  Department  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Home  Economics 

Division,  Lafayette. 

A  number  of  publications  sent  out  In  response  to  requests.    Not  available  for 

distribution  in  large  numbers. 
Exhibit  material  used  by  lecturers. 
Lecturers. 

Programs;  staff  will  confer  with  committees. 
Press  articles. 
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IOWA, 

State  Board  of  Health,  Des  Moines. 

Bulletin. — Save  the  Babies* 
Thirty  charts. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Extension  Division,  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  Iowa 

City. 

Bulletins. — Iowa  Handbook  on  Child  Welfare,  Child-Welfare  Survey,  and 
Bibliography.  Typed  instructions  for  conducting  baby-health  conference  or 
demonstration. 

One  hundred  wall  charts,  3  by  5  feet;  25  placards.  Sent  for  transportatioD 
charges. 

A  few  lantern  slides  used  by  lecturers. 

Lecturers.    Traveling  expenses  to  be  paid  locally. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Extension  Department, 

Home   EiConomics   Committee,   Ames. 

Pamphlets.— The  ChUd  and   Its  Care;   The  Child  Outline  for  Club  Study; 

Feeding  the  Child  from  Nine  Months  to  Two  Years;  Feeding  the  Child 

from  Two  to  Three  Years ;  Feeding  the  Child  of  Six. 
Lecturera 

Very  complete  set  of  suggestions  and  programs. 
Press  articles. 

KANSAS. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Topeka. 

Bulletin  on  child  hygiene.  Pamphlets. — Breast  Feeding;  Bottle  Feeding; 
Feeding  After  the  First  Year;  Clothing,  Bathing,  and  Care;  Fresh  Air 
and  Rest;  and  Habits,  Training,  and  Discipline. 

Large  panel  exhibit,*  6  screens,  4  panels  each,  suitable  for  elaborate  campaigns. 
Transportation  expenses,  both  ways,  and  any  loss  due  to  carelessness  in 
packing  and  handling  to  be  paid  locally.  Portion  of  large  exhibit  material 
repro<luced  in  12  illustrated  colored  posters.  Set  sent  free  to  any  resident 
of  State.  Limited  number  available  for  sending  outside  State  on  receipt 
of  postage  (3  cents  a  set).  Infants  layette  exhibit,  life-size  doll,  entii-e 
set  correct  baby  clothes,  packefl  in  suit  case.  Sent  for  tr.ansportaticm 
charges. 

lantern  slides. — A  Square  Deal  for  the  Baby;  Tuberculosis;  Clean  Milk  anl 
Safe  Milk;  The  Filthy  Fly;  Fakes  and  Fakers;  Community  Sanitation; 
Conservation  of  Vision;  Man  and  the  Microbe.  Memoranda  for  lectures 
accompany  slides.  Recipient  to  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  and 
25  cents  for  each  broken  slide. 

Five  motion-picture  films. — The  Long  Versus  the  Short  Haul;  The  Man  Who 
I^arneil;  Tuberculosis;  Typhoid  Fever;  The  Fly.  Recipient  to  pay  tnnis- 
portation  charges  and  guarantee  reimbursement  for  loss  or  damiipe  to 
films. 

I..ecturers,  secretary  and  members  of  State  board  of  health,  and  the  directors 
of  six  divisions  of  the  State  board. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural   College,  Home  Economics  in  Extension  Division, 

Manhattan. 

Cooperates  with  State  board  of  health  in  supplying  leaflets,  etc. 
I-.antern  slides  on  tuberculosis  and  milk  pro<l action. 

Three  motion-picture  films. — .lohn  Brand;  An  Interrupted  Romance;  Develop- 
ment of  the  Fly. 
I^ecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Ivansas,  Child-Welfare  Department,  Lawrence. 

Lecturers. 
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KENTUCKY. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Bowling  Green. 

Pamphlets  on  pnblic-health  subjects. 

Exhibit    material,    sent   for   transportation   charges;    deposit    required,   from 

which  deduction  is  made  for  damage. 
Lantern  slides. — Seven  thousand  lantern  slides  on  public-health  subjects. 
Lecturers,  outlines,  press  articles. 

State  Univefsity  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Home 

Economics,  Lexington. 

Exhibit  Doaterial,  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

LOUISLANA. 
State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans. 

Bhlletins.— The  Baby ;  Flies ;  Milk.  Pamphlets.-— How  to  Keep  the  Baby  Well ; 
Save  the  Babies. 

Exhibit  car  on  educational  hygiene;  one-third  space  to  infant  welfare.  Large 
colored  framed  posters. — Baby  Dont*s ;  Baby  Needs ;  Food,  Milk ;  Registra- 
tion; Patent  Medicine.    Models. 

One  hundred  lantern  slides  on  milk,  dairies,  sanitary  and  insanitary  homes, 
safety  first  for  the  baby. 

Three  motion-picture  films. — Summer  Babies ;  The  Fly ;  Milk. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

MAINE. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Augusta. 

Bulletins. — ^The  Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Baby.    Series  of  leaflets. — ^Health  of 

Home  and  School. 
Charts. 
More  than  2,000  lantern  slides  on  20  topics,  many  on  child  welfare.    Memoranda 

for  several  lectures  on  child  welfare  accompany  slides. 
Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Maine,  College  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

Orono. 
Lecturers. 

MARYLAND. 

State  Department  of  Health,  Baltimore. 

Lantern  slides. 

Staff  of  State  board  available  for  consultation. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Division,  College  Park. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State  Department  of  Health,  Boston. 

Bulletin. — The  Baby  and  You.    Health  Creed.    Leaflets  in  foreign  languages. 

Child-w^fare  exhibit. — ^Twenty  panels,  models. 

Al>out  500  lantern  slides,  including  duplicate  sets  on  child  welfare,  public- 
health  nurse,  mUk,  how  to  keep  well,  school  hygiene. 

Pour  motion-picture  films. — ^The  Long  Versus  the  Short  Haul,  The  Price  of 
Thoughtlessness,  Toothache,  Fly  Danger. 

Lecturers  supplied  to  a  limited  extent. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Service,  Home  Economics 

Division,  Amherst. 

Three  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 
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MICHIGAN. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Lansing. 

Bulletins.— What  About  the  Babies,  Public  Health. 

Extensive  exhibit,   many   mechanical   devices,   wall   charts.     Photographs  of 

entire  exhibit  available. 
Two-hundred  lantern  slides  on  infant-welfare  topics. 
Four  motion-picture  films.  Including  The  Man  Who  Learned,  The  Long  Versus 

the  Short  Haul,  The  Fly. 
Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  East  Lansing. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

MINNESOTA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  St  PauL 

Lecturers  supplied  to  a  limited  extent 

University  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Home 

Economics,  St  Paul. 

Pamphlet — Care  of  the  Baby. 

Wall  charts. — Suggestions  on  clothing. 

Will  prepare  infant-feeding  exhibit  for  some  central  exhibition. 

Lecturers. 

MISSOURL 

University  of  Missouri,  Extension  Division,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

Columbia. 

Exhibit  consisting  of  baby  basket,  model  outfit  baby  clothing;  five  sets  avail- 
able.   Sent  for  transportation  charges. 

Lecturers.  If  several  talks  arranged  for  same  trip  university  meets  traveling 
but  not  local  expenses. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Columbia. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  lantern  slides  on  milk,  baby  dlnlc,  etc. 
Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

MONTANA. 

State  Department  of  Health,  Helena. 

Special  bulletin  on  baby  welfare. 

Charts. 

One  hundred  lantern  slides  on  child  welfare. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Extension  Service, 

Bozeman. 

Printed  material  for  distribution. 

Charts  and  panels. 

Lecturers.    College  pays  traveling  but  not  local  expenses. 

Press  articles. 

NEBRASKA. 

Stale  Board  of  Health,  Lincoln. 
Press  articles. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service,  University 

Farm,  Lincoln. 

Extension  service  circulars. — Mother  and  Baby,  Care  and  Feeding  of  Ohildren, 
Feeding  of  Children,  Children*s  Clothing.  College  of  Medicine  pamphlets.— 
Hygiene  of  the  Child,  Home  Nursing  for  Babies,  Colds,  Whooping  Cough, 
Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria. 


F 
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Wall  charts,  printed  on  muslin,  large  type.     Sent  for  transportation  enlarges. 

Set  of  postals  made  at  cost  of  10  cents  each,  as  a  suggestion  for  local 

dubs. 
Lantern  slides,  used  by  lecturers. 

One  motion-picture  film. — ^Better  Babies.    Sent  for  transportation  charges. 
Tea  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

NEVADA. 

UniTersity  of  Nevada,  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  Department  of  Home 

Economics,  Reno. 

Charts,  sent  for  transportation  charges. 
Lecturers,  press  articles. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Concord. 

Infant-welfare  number  of  quarterly  bulletin. 
A  few  lantern  slides  on  general  hygiene. 

New  Hampshire  Ck>llege  of  Agriculture  and   the  Mechanic  Arts,  Extension 

Service,  Durham. 

L         A  few  charts  on  handling  and  distribution  of  milk. 
Lecturers,  press  articles. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
State  D^mrtment  of  Health,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Trenton. 

Leaflets. — Is  Your  Baby  Registered?  How  to  Qrow  Prize  Babies,  A  Community 

Problem.    Others  issued  when  occasion  requires. 
Large  traveling  exhibit  accompanied  by  demonstrators,  2  sets  of  panels;  sent 

for  transportation  charges. 
Large  number  of  lantern  slides  on  tuberculosis,  housing  conditions,  milk,  sewage 

disposal.    A  few  on  infant  welfare. 
Seven  motion-picture  films.     (May  not  be  available  for  local  campaigns.) 
Lecturers,  program,  series  of  press  articles. 

NEW  YORK. 

State  Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Albany. 

Pamphlets. — Your  Baby— How  to  Keep  It  Well,  Before  the  Baby  Comes,  The 
New  Bom  Baby,  The  Sunmier  Care  of  Babies,  Care  of  Milk  in  the  Home, 
Artificial  or  Bottle  Feeding,  From  the  Bottle  to  Table  Food,  Avoid  Infec- 
tion.   Available  in  limited  numbers. 

Two  sets  of  19  panels,  3  by  5  feet,  on  infant  welfare,  available  only  for  use 
within  New  York  State.  Are  Intended  to  form  part  of  intensive  campaign 
In  which  department  nurses,  lecturers,  and  others  participate. 

One  set  of  25  panels  on  infant  welfare,  available  for  small  communities  in  New 
York  State. 

Lantern  slides. — ^Three  sets  infant  welfare  proper ;  one  oral  hygiene ;  two  flies ; 
two  sanitary  conditions ;  two  public-health  nursing ;  large  number  on  other 
subjects.  Three  stereopticon  lanterns  adapted  for  use  of  electricity,  avail- 
able for  lending  with  slides.  Material  available  for  use  only  in  New  York 
State. 

Three  motion-picture  films. — Bringing  It  Home,  one  reel,  showing  necessity  for 
prenatal  instruction ;  The  Trump  Card,  one  reel,  on  clean  milk  and  dairies ; 
Our  Baby,  one  reel,  humorous  recital  of  events  in  one  day  of  a  baby's  life ; 
one  reel  on  oral  hygiene.  Portable  motion-picture  projector  available 
under  certain  conditions.    Material  only  for  use  in  New  York  State. 

Lecturers  on  all  phases  of  infant  welfare. 
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Several  sets  of  press  articles.  Ih  prepared  to  study  local  conditicms  and  pre- 
pare special  publicity  material. 

Prepared  to  map  out  complete  campaign,  providing  programs,  exhibit  material, 
lecturers,  publicity,  etc. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Department  of 

Home  Economics,  Ithaca. 

Bulletins. — Care  and  Feeding  of  Children  (limited  number  available).  Health 

of  Children,  School  Lunches. 
I^ecturers  supplied  to  a  limited  extent 
Programs. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh. 

Pamphlets. — Care  and  Feeding  of  Babies,  How  to  Keep  Your  Baby  Well. 
Three  standard  cabinet  exhibits.    Recipient  to  pay  transportation  and  travels 

ing  expenses  of  demonstrator. 
Seventy  lantern  slides  on  care  and  feeding  of  children. 
Two  motion-picture  films. — Summer  Babies,  A  Day  in  a  Baby's  Life. 
I^ecturers,  programs,  series  of  press  articles. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology, 

Chapel  Hill. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Devils  Lake. 

One  motion-picture  film. — Error  of  Omission. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Department,  Agricultural 

College. 

Bulletin.— The  Baby. 

One  trained  nurse,  to  lecture.     Staff  also  available  to  a  certain  extent. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

OHIO. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Columbus. 

Pamphlets  on  care  of  babies,  communicable  diseases,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Twelve  wall  cards  30  by  40  inches ;  12  cards  20  by  30  Inches.     Exhibit  of  proper 

clothing  for  babies. 
Five  motion-picture  films. — The  Long  Versus  the  Short  Haul,  Error  of  Omlssioo, 

Summer  Babies,  The  Man  Who  Learned,  The  Visiting  Nurse. 
Lecturers,  programs. 

Ohio  State  University,  Extension  Service,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

Columbus. 

Exhibit  material,  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

OKLAHOMA. 

State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Guthrie. 

Booklet  addressed  to  mothers. 
Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

OREGON. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Portland. 

Leaflets.— Are  Your  Baby's  Eyes  Sore?    The  Expectant  Mother. 
Programs,  press  articles. 
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Oregon  Agricultural  Ck>llege,   School  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science 

Department,  Gory  all  is. 

Bulletins. — Food  for  the  Family,  The  School  Luncheon. 

Ten  charts  on  feeding  and  care  of  the  child,  growth  and  develc^ment. 

Twenty-five  lantern  slides  on  infant  care  and  feeding. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

UniTersity  of  Oregon,  Extension  DiTision,  Eugene. 

Will  issue  bulletins  to  meet  any  demands  on  specific  subjects. 
Exhibit  material,  lecturers,  press  articles. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
State  Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg. 

Pamphlets. — How  to  Organize  a  Baby  Show,  PennsylYania*s  ESugenic  Marriage 
Law,  Flies  as  a  Factor  in  Infant  Mortality,  Diphtheria  and  Diphtlieria 
Antitoxin^  Reproduction  and  Race  Betterment.  Leaflets  and  circulars. — 
Cleanse  the  Teeth,  Flies.  In  foreign  languages. — Save  the  Baby,  BlindneSi 
in  Infants,  Home  Milk  Sui^ly,  Birth  Registration. 

Exhibit  material.    Gives  help  to  committees  in  constructing  local  exhibits. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Providence. 

Pamphlet— Care  of  Babies.  Leaflet — ^How  to  Take  Care  of  Babies.  Little 
Mothers'  Leagues  Handbook  (prepared  by  Rhode  Island  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs). 

Exhibit  material  on  milk  and  on  mouth  hygiene. 

Fifty  lantern  slides  on  milk ;  50  on  care  of  babies. 

Three  motion<picture  films. — ^The  Man  Who  Learned,  Summer  Babies,  Boil  Your 
Water. 

One  lecturer,  press  artidee. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Columbia. 

Literature  on  baby  welfare,  clean  milk  in  home. 

Fifty  lantern  slides  on  sanitation  of  the  home,  the  house  fly. 

Lecturers,  programs. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Department  of  Health,  Waubay. 

The  Mother's  Book. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Extension  Department^  Vermilion. 

Three  lecturers,  programs. 

TENNESSEE. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Lebanon. 

Literature  on  diseases  of  infancy. 

Three  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Extension,  Home 

Elcbnomics  Department,  Knoxville. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 
77632**— 17 ^9 
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TEXAS. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Austin. 

Exhibit  on  public  health ;  40  charts  on  baby  care»  accompanied  by  memoranda 

for  lectures. 
Lantern  slides. 

Two  motion-picture  films. — ^Teeth,  The  Fly. 
Lecturers,  programs,  t>ress  articles. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Department  of  Home  ESconomics, 

College  Station. 

Give  suggestions  to  committees  for  preparation  of  local  exhibits  in  rural  com* 

munities. 
One  member  available  for  lectures  in  rural  communities. 
Programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Extension,  Austin. 

Pamphlets. — ^How  to  Conduct  a  Baby-Health  Conference,  Instructions  to  Ex- 
aminers, What  the  Baby  Conferences  Teach,  Pure  Milk  and  How  to  Get  It, 
Why  Register  Births  and  Report  Cases  of  Sickness,  Suggestions  for  Infant 
Feeding,  Food  for  Growing  Children.  Leaflet— Things  Worth  While  for 
the  Baby. 

Three  sets  of  charts,  12  panels  each,  on  care  and  feeding  of  children.  Sent 
for  transportation  charges. 

Lecturers  supplied  to  a  limited  number  of  places.  Application  must  be  made 
several  weeks  In  advance. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

UTAH. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Circular. — Save  the  Baby. 

Forty  lantern  slides  on  care  of  Infant,  milk  supply,  and  general  subjects. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

Utah  Agricultural  College,  Extension  Division,  Home  Economics  Department, 

Logan. 

Leaflet.-— The  House  Fly. 
Charts  on  Files. 
Lantern  slides. — Flies. 
Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

VERMONT. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Burlington. 

Literature  suitable  for  parents,  teachers,  and  others. 
Lantern  slides  on  clean  milk,  oral  hygiene,  communicable  diseases. 
Motion-picture  films  on  tuberculosis,  clean  milk,  flies,  toothache. 
Four  lecturers,  press  articles. 

VIRGINIA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Richmond. 

Pamphlet — ^The  Mother  and  Child.  Reprints  of  health  bulletins. — ^The  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents.  Why  a  Physician  Should  Be  Employed  In  Childbirth; 
several  bulletin  reprints  on  birth  registration. 

Exhibit  on  infant  welfare,  numerous  charts. 

Five  hundred  lantern  slides. 

One  motion-picture  film. — ^The  Fly. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 
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UniYersity  of  Virginia,  Bureau  of  Extension,  University. 

Lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

Virginia  Agricultural  Ck>llege  and   Polytechnic   Institute,  Extension  Depart- 
ment, Blacksburg. 

Distributes  publications  of  United  States  Government 
Programa 

WASHINGTON. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Seattle. 

The  Babies  Bulletin.    Leaflet  on  children's  diseases. 

Set  of  handmade  cards  helpful  in  preparing  local  exhibits. 

Lantern  slides. 

State  Collie  of  Washington,  Department  of  Extension,  Pullman. 

Circular. — Better  Babies,  containing  suggestions  upon  the  organization  of  a 

campaign. 
Oiarts  on  milk,  etc. 

Twelve  lecturers.    Traveling  expenses  and  entertainment  to  be  paid  locally. 
Programs,  press  articles. 

University  of  Washington,  Departmoit  of  Home  Economics,  Seattla 

Bulletin  on  infant  feeding  and  cara 
Lecturers,  press  articles. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Charleston. 

Exhibit,  25  panels. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  lantern  slides,  12  on  child  hygiene. 

Two  lecturers,  programs,  press  articles. 

W«it  Virginia  University,  Extension  Service,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

Morgantown. 

Lecturers,  press  articles. 

WISCONSIN. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Madison. 

Pamphlet — Save  Your  Baby.    Other  public-health  literature.    Statistical  sum- 
maries. 
One  set  wall  charts,  placards,  photographs. 
Eleven  lecturers,  press  articles. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  University  Extension  Division,  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Information  and  Welfare,  Madison. 

Paf'kage  libraries  on  child-welfare  topics.  Special  bulletin  on  baby-week  cam- 
paigns in  preparation. 

Twenty-five  wall  charts,  34  by  44  Inches. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  lantern  slides  on  infant  welfare,  the  fiy  and  disease, 
clean  milk,  hoipe  and  community  sanitation. 

Three  motion-picture  films. — Public  and  Private  Care  of  Infants,  The  Street 
Beautiful,  The  Man  Who  Learned. 

Lecturers,  traveling  expenses  to  be  met  locally. 

Programs,  press  articles. 

WYOMING. 

State  Board  of  Health,  Cheyenne. 

Secretary  State  board  of  health  will  assist  p^sonally  in  any  way  which  is 
practicable. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Laramie. 

Programs. 
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BECOBDS  OF  CHILDBEN'S  HEAI«TH .  CONFEBJENCE. 

The  record  blank  used  by  the  Children's  Health  CJonference  condncted  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Esqposltlon  is  not  a  score  card,  with 
grades  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  a  much  simpler  statement,  being  Intended 
not  to  grade  children  for  purposes  of  comparison  but  to  be  of  service  to  the 
individual  child.  Measurements  are  placed  wliere  indicated ;  a  check  is  placed 
to  indicate  a  defect,  opposite  skin,  bones,  nutrition,  or  any  of  the  items  in  this 
column.  The  summary  is  used  for  suggestions  to  the  parent  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  child. 
^   The  record  below  is  checked  to  indicate  a  typical  case  of  adenoids : 


X 

X 


1.  Male;  Female 

2.  Age:  6  years. 

3.  Weight  at  birth:  8i  pounds. 

4.  How  long  breast-fed   exclu- 

sively: €  weeks. 

5.  Age  when  weaned:  S  months. 

6.  Why  weaned:  XomilJc. 

7.  What  foods: 

Mod.  cows*  milJs. 

8.  Previous  illnesses  (with  age): 

Whooping  cough 

Measles 


Respiratory  diseasee. 


Digestive  diseases. 


Other  diseases. 


9.  Weight:  39  pounds  JO  ounces. 

10.  Height:  46.5  inches. 

11.  Dimensions  of  head:  ^0.6. 

Chest:  21.1.    Abdomen:  21. 


X 


12.  Cren^^  nutrition:  Poor. 


X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


13.  Fat:  Deficient. 

14.  Bones:  Not  well  formed. 

15.  Muscles:  Soft. 

16.  Skin 


17.  Hair. 

18.  Eyes. 

19.  Ears. 


20.  Nose:  Poorly  developed. 

21.  Mouth 


22.  Teeth 


23.  TonsilB. 


24.  Adenoids:  Present. 


25.  Glands. 


26.  Heart. 


27.  Lungs. 

28.  Liver. 


29.  Spleen 

30.  Ext.  genitals. 


The  second  sheet  of  the  record  is  left  blank  for  a  summary  which  forms  a 
written  r^sum§  of  the  more  detailed  advice  given  by  word  of  mouth.  The  fol- 
lowing sele<*ted  suniniarles  will  give  a  suggestion  of  the  type  of  children  com- 
ing to  the  conference  and  the  simple  language  in  which  advice  is  given.  All 
technical  terms  are  avoide<l  in  ortler  to  bring  the  suggestions  ^^ithin  range  of 
the  understanding  of  a  mother  of  average  intelligence. 

1.  (Summary  of  al>ove  record.)  This  child  has  thin,  pinche<1  nostrils  ami 
contractetl  chest,  due,  probably,  to  presence  of  adenoids,  which  make  It  im- 
I>osslble  for  him  to  breathe  properly.  He  is  over  height  but  under  wei^t,  and 
is  not  as  well  developed  as  a  child  of  his  age  ought  to  be,  because  he  can  not 
get  Into  his  lungs  enough  oxygen  to  make  good  blood* 
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This  may  retard  his  mental  development,  making  it  hard  for  him  to  keep 
ap  with  liis  sc1m>oI  work. 

His  adenoids  ought  to  be  removed  and  he  be  kept  out  of  doors  day  and  night, 
if  possible.    Give  simple,  nourishing  food  as  per  accompanying  dietary. 

Don*t  send  him  to  school  this  year.    Build  him  up  first. 

2.  Tliis  little  girl  is  a  credit  to  an  intelligent  mother  and  shows  the  advan- 
tages of  breast  feeding.  She  is  well  developed,  in  good  proportions,  and  seems  in 
ftue  condition. 

Keei>  her  so  by  an  out-of-door  life,  regular  habits,  simple,  wholesome  food. 
No  eating  between  meals,  no  late  hours  nor  motion-picture  shows,  no  crowding 
in  school  work. 

Her  teeth  need  her  constant  care  and  the  oversight  of  a  dentist  Decaying 
teeth  mean  decomposing  food  and  indigestion. 

3.  This  baby  is  thin  and  poorly  nourished.  He  shows  that  he  is  not  getting 
the  right  kind  of  food.  Don't  waste  your  time  and  his  strength  experimenting. 
Take  him  to  a  good  children's  specialist  and  follow  his  directions. 

He  is  also  overclothed.  The  band  Is  no  longer  necessary;  it  is  full  of 
wrinkles  and  very  uncomfortable.  Pin  his  shirt  to  diaper;  also  his  stockings, 
wLlch  should  be  long  enough  to  cover  entire  leg.  He  may  need  the  short 
sack  night  and  morning,  but  don't  let  his  body  get  wet  with  perspiration,  as  it 
makes  him  susceptible  to  colds. 

Change  all  clothing  at  night  and  air  thoroughly.  He  ought  to  sleep  only  in 
shirt,  diaper,  and  gown  (flannelette  in  winter  and  muslin  in  summer).  If  he 
can  sleep  in  a  protected  corner  of  the  porch  he  will  become  less  susceptible  to 
colds.  In  that  case  make  sleeping  bags  by  accompanying  pattern,  only  draw- 
ing in  sleeves  with  draw  string  in  winter  to  keep  his  hands  warm. 

4.  This  is  a  tiny  baby  and  needs  breast  milk.  Try  to  get  your  own  health 
in  better  condition  so  that  your  milk  will  not  give  out.  Drink  milk  and  cocoa 
instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  eat  only  simple,  nourishing  food,  have  a  nap  on  the 
porch  every  day  while  the  baby  is  asleep,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  nurse 
him  six  months  anyway.    You  can  if  you  will. 

Pour-hour  intervals  will  be  better  both  for  your  baby  and  yourself. 
Your  doctor  will  help  you  wh«i  he  sees  that  neither  of  you  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

5.  James  is  a  big,  well-built  boy,  has  good  color,  and  seems  in  fine  condition, 
except  for  his  knees,  which  are  too  prominent,  and  his  ankles,  which  are  big 
and  bulging  on  the  inner  side.  He  may  have  walked  before  his  ankles  were 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight,  or  his  food  may  not  have  contained  enough 
bone-producing  elements. 

He  needs  careful  feeding  and  special  care  to  prevent  a  permanent  malforma- 
tion of  the  ankle  and  a  flattened  arch  of  the  foot  Would  suggest  the  advice 
of  a  good  orthopedist  in  selection  of  his  shoes  and  to  give  him  any  possible 
preventive  care. 

6.  Abram  is  suffering  from  faulty  feeding.  His  bow  legs  and  roughened,  flar- 
ing ribs  show  that  his  bones  are  not  developing  well,  and  his  teeth  are  slow 
iD  coming,  because  he  needs  a  food  with  more  bone-producing  material.  Cows' 
milk  is  more  like  mother's  milk  than  the  manufactured  food  you  ai*e  using. 
He  needs  a  little  orange  juice  every  day.  Take  him  to  a  milk  station,  and  they 
will  help  you  secure  the  best  possible  food  for  your  baby. 

7.  Baby  Blank  seems  to  be  a  happy,  well-nourished  baby.  She  weighs  more 
than  the  average  child  of  her  age,  but  has  rather  more  fot  than  muscle.  Her 
abdominal  measurement  is  greater  in  proportion  to  her  chest  and  head  than  is 
considered  normaL     This  is  probably  due  to  distention  of  the  Intestines. 

Cream  of  wheat,  bread,  and  potatoes  are  more  starch  than  she  needs.  Don't 
give  potato  under  14  to  16  montha  Try  strained  oatmeal,  cooked  slowly  for 
two  hours,  instead  of  cream  of  wheat,  for  her  constipation.  Give  also  pulp 
of  stewed  apples,  peaches,  or  prunes  every  day  in  addition  to  the  orange  juice. 
A  tablespoonful  of  beef  juice  squeezed  from  a  bit  of  lightly  broiled  round  steak 
is  better  for  a  child  of  her  age  than  so  much  starchy  food. 

Teach  her  habits  of  regularity  in  order  to  overcome  her  constipation.  - 
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FLATS  FOB  CHUiDKEN. 

A  large  number  of  these  plays  have  been  published  in  leaflet  form  by  the 
National  Aseociatlon  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105  Bast 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  and  may  be  purchased  from  that  assodatioo. 

Flays  on  baby  welfare. 

The  Better  Way,  by  Lennie  B.  Arthur  and  Helen  V.  B.  ElUott  Published  in 
The  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  July,  1916.  CJopies  of  this  number  can 
be  purchased  from  the  magazine,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Short  two-act  play;  12  characters;  everyday  clothes  and  simple  stage 
setting.  A  visiting  nurse  shows  the  family  of  a  working  man  how  to  care 
for  a  baby  and  helps  them  to  solve  the  problems  of  111  health,  drunkenness, 
and  unemployment.       , 

The  Theft  of  Thistledown  and  The  Narrow  Door,  by  G.  W.  P.  Baird,  written 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Baby  Week  of  1915.  Published  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  The  plays  may  be 
produced  if  the  author  is  notified  in  advance  and  is  sent  a  copy  of  the 
program. 

Two  one-act  plays.  The  first  has  17  characters  and  simple  costuming 
and  stage  setting.  A  kind  but  mischievous  pixie  steals  an  earth  baby  and 
carries  it  to  the  court  of  the  fairy  queen,  where  he  describes  the  horrors 
of  the  tenement  in  which  he  found  it.  As  punishment  he  is  condemned 
to  live  as  an  earth  baby  until  mortals  learn  how  to  treat  their  children 
properly. 

The  second  play  has  20  or  more  characters  and  simple  costuming  and 
stage  setting.  It  is  an  allegory  in  which  Life  and  Health  sit  spinning 
while  from  among  the  children  playing  some  are  summoned  through  the 
narrow  door  guarded  by  Death. 

Both  plays  close  with  appeals  to  the  audience  to  see  that  children  are 
properly  "cared  for. 

The  Passing  of  the  Littlest  Pageant  A  fantasy  by  Elise  Williamson  Phlfer. 
Published  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

A  short  one-act  allegorical  play.  Eleven  principal  characters  and  a  large 
number  of  less  important  characters.  Fairy  costumes  and  simple  stage 
setting  necessary.  The  blind  Public  is  shown  the  passage  of  the  IJttlcsst 
Pageant,  the  passage  from  fairyland  to  earth  of  a  mortal  baby.  Mother 
Nature  and  the  Dawn  of  Light  take  away  the  Public's  bandage  and  he 
sees  what  must  be  done  to  keep  the  baby  safe  and  well. 

Well  Babies,  by  Anna  M.  Ltttkenhaus.  Published  in  Plays  for  School  Children, 
etlited  by  Anna  M.  Ltitkenhaus,  The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1915. 

Short  one-act  play;  15  or  more  characters;  everyday  clothes  and  simple 
stage  setting.    Members  of  a  Little  Mothers*  League  tell  of  their  work. 

Playing  Visit,  by  Constance  P.  Wardle.  Written  for  Baby  Week  in  Slatws- 
ville,  R.  I.,  1916.  Published  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Short  one-act  play ;  three  characters ;  everyday  clothes  and  simple  stage 
setting.  Two  little  mothers  play  with  their  dolls,  one  giving  proper  and 
the  other  improper  care,  reflecting,  according  to  an  onlooker,  what  t^ir 
mothers  do  with  the  babies  at  home. 

Good  News  from  Babyland.  by  Alberta  Walker  and  Bernice  Randall.  Written 
for  Baby  Week  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1916.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Short  one-act  allegory ;  15  to  40  characters ;  everyday  clothes  and  stage 
setting.  Mother  Dear  and  a  troop  of  Better  Babies  explain  to  the  be- 
wildered Citizens  of  Our  City  what  is  needed  to  make  Poor  Little  Things 
happy  and  healthy. 

Don't  Care,  by  Mary  Walseman.  Published  In  New  York  City  Baby  Week 
Manual,  1916.     (See  p.  77.) 

Short  one-act  play  in  three  parts;  10  characters;  everyday  clothes  and 
simple  costuming  and  stage  setting.  Eight  health  fairies  come  to  the 
tenement  home  of  Mrs.  Didn't  Know  and  her  dau^ter.  Don't  Care,  and 
show  them  how  to  care  for  the  baby. 
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nays  on  health,  prevention  of  tuberculosis^  medical  inspec- 
tion in  schools,  visiting  nurses,  etc. 

David  and  the  Good  Health  Ellves,  by  Maynard  Downes.  Wrltt«i  for  the 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercalosis  Association  and  dramatized  by  Eva  Showers 
and  Anna  Costello  for  Baby  Weelc  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1916.  Published 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  must  be  notified  if  play  is  pro- 
duced. 

Short  one-act  play ;  25  to  30  characters ;  simple  costuming  and  everyday 
stage  setting.  The  Good  Health  Elves  come  to  David  in  his  dream  and  tell 
him  how  to  live  in  order  to  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

Miss  Fresh  Air,  Visiting  Nurse,  by  Cora  M.  Holland  and  Hilda  W.  Smith.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. 

One-act  play ;  12  characters ;  simple  costuming  and  stage  setting.  Mary 
and  her  mother  are  shown  by  Dr.  Sunshine  and  Miss  Fresh  Air  how  they 
can  drive  out  germs  and  sickness. 

Five  playlets  by  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins.  Copies  can  be  purchased  from 
Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Titles  of  plays :  Mother  Goose  Up-To- 
Date,  Judith  and  Ariel,  Our  Friends  the  Foods,  In  a  Tenement,  Killing 
Giants. 

Short  plays  of  from  one  to  three  acts  each;  from  8  to  19  characters. 
The  first  three,  dealing  with  health,  fresh  air,  and  foods,  respectively,  re- 
quire the  costtmilng  appropriate  for  Mother  Goose  characters  and  allegorical 
figures  of  germs,  foods,  etc.  The  last  two  plays  are  on  the  subjects  of 
tenements  and  juvenile  courts,  respectively;  these  require  everyday  cos- 
tuming and  stage  setting. 

The  New  Child,  by  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

One-act  play;  10  characters;  simple  costuming  and  stage  setting.  A 
new  child,  Katie,  comes  to  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  and  Is  at  first  home- 
sick and  unhappy  but  Is  reassured  by  the  joy  of  the  other  children  In  the 
outdoor  life. 

Judith  and  Ariel,  by  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

One-act  play;  15  characters;  simple  costumes  and  stage  setting.  -Germs 
of  tuberculosis,  helped  by  the  Imps  of  headache,  cold,  and  weariness  attack 
poor  Judith.  A  Boy  Scout,  a  Camp  Fire  Girl,  and  a  nurse  let  In  Ariel  and 
her  good  fairies  and  brownies  and  drive  the  germs  and  Imps  away. 

In  the  Forest  of  Arden,  by  Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins.  Published  In  The  Journal 
of  the  Outdoor  Life,  October,  1916.  CopIi»s  of  this  number  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  magazine,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"  Shakespeare  adapted  to  a  health  playlet,"  suitable  for  acting  by  older 
children;  two-act  play;  15  principal  characters  and  a  large  number  of 
others;  simple  costuming  and  stage  setting. 

A  Pageant  of  Average  To^ti,  by  Nan  Oppenlander.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

One-act  play;  20  to  40  or  more  characters;  simple  costuming.  The  chil- 
dren, encouraged  by  Play,  Wake-up,  and  Clean-up.  stir  sleepy  Average 
Town  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  bad  fairies  that  infest  it. 

The  Imps  and  the  Children,  by  Mary  Swain  Routzahn  and  Hilda  Smith.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis. 

Short  play  In  three  scenes ;  23  characters ;  everyday  clothes  and  stage  set- 
ting. Eight  Imps  represent  the  ills  which  can  be  prevented  by  medical  In- 
spection of  school  children.  A  group  of  parents  beg  the  school  board  to 
protect  their  children  from  the  Imps,  who  are  finally  driven  away. 

Health  and  His  Enemies,  by  Dr.  Murray  Stone.  Published  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Play  In  one  scene ;  7  characters ;  simple  costuming  and  stage  setting.  The 
fairies  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  conquer  the  Imps  of  darkness,  foul  air,  and 
germs  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Health. 
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The  Friends  of  Health,  by  Elizabeth  Sumner.    Published  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Short  play  In  one  act  with  prologue ;  large  number  of  characters ;  simple 
costuming.    The  play  teaches  how  to  prevent  tuberculosis. 

Wee  Davie,  by  Claude  Merton  Wise.     Published  by  the  National  Associatioa 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Three  scenes;  6  characters;  everyday  costuming  and  stage  setting. 
Suitable  for  acting  by  older  children.  Little  David  has  tuberculosis. 
His  mother  and  his  friends  are  hoping  that  an  operation  at  the  new 
hospital  will  cure  him,  but  they  find  that  this  help  comes  too  late. 

EXAICPLES  OF  NEWSPAFEB  ABTICXES  ON  BABT  WEKE. 
New  York  City  better-baby  week  of  1914. 

THIS  IS  OUTINO  DAY  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  BABIES  OF  THE  CITr — ^BABT  WEEK 
ENDS  OFFICIALLY  TO-DAY,  BUT  THE  GOOD  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IS 
EXPECTED  TO  LAST  IX)R  MANY  WEEKS— A  SPONTANEOUS  INTEREST  AND 
DESIRE  TO  HELP  THINGS  ALONG  HAS  BEEN  SHOWN  BY  HUNDREDS  OP 
PERSONS. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  baby  week,  but  it  is  not  the  last  day  of  the 
importance  of  the  baby.  Baby  week  has  done  to  New  YorVs  atti- 
tude toward  babies  what  a  large,  active  firecracker  placed  under  the 
chair  of  a  dozing  grandfather  might  be  expected  to  do.  Not  thai 
New  York  has  not  been  alive  right  along  to  the  rights  of  the  baby, 
but  the  poi^ancy  of  the  realization  has  heretofore  been  centered 
amon^  certain  organizations  and  individuals.  Baby  week  has  ^ven 
every  individual  m  New  York  a  baby  consciousness  that  is  not  ukely 
to  slumber  again  in  a  hurry. 

This  last  day  is  outing  day  for  mothers  and  children,  and  pretty 
nearly  every  steamship  company  in  the  city  volunteered  craft  which 
will  steam  over  river,  bay,  and  ocean  all  day  long  with  burdens  of 
babies. 

This  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  Mavor  Mitchel  is  to  receive  the  better- 
babies  committee  at  the  city  hall,  and  will  tender  them  the  thanks 
of  the  city  for  the  work  accomplished  during  baby  week. 

No  request  for  money  has  been  made  durmg  the  entire  week  of 
the  baby  campaign,  but  members  of  the  committee  say  that  a  little 
money  has  come  in,  nevertheless,  and,  better  than  money,  a  spon- 
taneous interest  and  desire  to  help  things  along  has  been  shown  by 
hundreds  of  people.  The  telephone  in  the  better  babies'  office  in  the 
Municipal  Building  has  been  busied  all  week  by  men  and  women  who 
wanted  to  laiow  "  How  can  I  help  ?  " 

Now  that  New  York  has  awatened  to  a  realization  of  its  babies 
there  are  many  plans  on  foot  for  additional  baby  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  city  will  appropriate  needed  money  for  activities  which  have 
heretofore  been  held  up  for  lack  of  funds.  Only  66  milk  stations  are 
maintained  by  the  health  board,  and  a  survey  of  the  birth  and  death 
rate,  block  by  block,  shows  that  at  least  75  are  needed.  Workers 
among  the  mothers  of  children  have  found  that  many  babies  die 
because  of  ignorance  of  the  mother  in  regard  to  proper  care  of  her- 
self, and  nurses  regard  the  prenatal  work  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
mo^  necessary  factors  in  a  better  baby  campaign.  There  are  at 
present,  however,  only  6  nurses  doing  the  prenatal  work ;  40,  accord- 
ing to  health  board  workers,  would  m  none  too  many. 
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We  want  every  mother  in  New  York  City  to  feel  that  she  can  come 
to  the  health  board  for  help  just  as  freely  as  her  children  go  to  the 
New  York  City  better  baby  week. 

To-day  is  Little  Mothers'  day,  and  in  every  school  in  the  city  the 
mayor's  proclamation  to  the  school  children  will  be  read  and  the 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  classes  will  take  the  pledge  to  the  baby : 

I  pledge  to  be  a  baby's  friend 

And  everybody  tell; 
Clean  air,  clean  clothing,  and  clean  food 

He  needs  to  keep  him  well. 

It  is  a  particularly  proud  d&jj  too,  for  the  Little  Mothers,  for  they 
are  to  have  special  exercises  in  a  score  or  more  of  public  schools. 
Of  course  you  know  who  the  Little  Mothers  are.  At  least  you  would 
if  you  had  ever  tried  walking  down  the  street  with  your  baby  dressed 
all  wrong  or  if  you  had  carelessly  let  him  have  a  lollipop  to  suck,  or 
perhaps  a  baby  pacifier.  I  guarantee  that  you  would  not  go  5  steps 
before  a  little  fury  would  stand  in  your  path  and  with  blazing  eyes 
and  imperious  mien  demand  that  you  take  off  those  tight  wrappings 
or  throw  away  that  pacifier. 

Special  lectures  are  given  each  year  near  the  close  of  the  school  to 
these  Little  Mothers  by  board  or  health  physicians,  who  tell  them 
just  how  to  dress  the  baby,  how  to  bathe  btiby,  how  to  feed  him,  and 
all  the  many  other  "  hows  "  which  mean  a  better  baby. 

An  article  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State 

of  New  Jersey. 

BABY  WEEK  AND  AFTER. 

The  State  department  of  health  desires  that  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  celebration  of  baby  week  shall  not  be  in  vain.  An  article  en- 
titled "  Baby  week  and  after,"  in  the  March  number  of  its  monthly 
bulletin.  Public  Health  News,  which  has  just  been  issued,  points  out 
the  metnod  by  which  this  interest  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.    The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Now  that  ^reat  interest  has  been  aroused  in  babies  through  the 
celebration  of  baby  week  in  more  than  2,000  communities  throughout 
the  country,  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  ?  Unless  this  interest  becomes 
crystallized  into  definite  measures  for  the  better  care  of  babies,  much 
of  the  value  of  the  celebraticMi  will  be  lost.  With  lessons  taught  dur- 
ing baby  week  fresh  in  mind  and  while  the  baby  is  still  in  the  lime- 
li^t,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  permanent  results. 

The  first  step  for  the  protection  of  babies  in  a  community  is  to 
secure  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  situation.  The  inquiry  to 
gain  this  knowledge  should  include  the  number  of  babies  bom  each 
year,  the  number  dying  prematurely,  the  causes  of  death,  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people,  and  other  factors  that  contribute  toward 
causing  death  or  the  impairment  of  health  in  those  that  survive.  The 
sobjecte  of  inquiry  should  also  include  the  facilities  for  remedying 
these  conditions,  such  as  the  number  of  visiting  nurses  to  be  em- 
ployed, consultation  stations  and  their  location,  the  milk  supply,  and 
other  agencies  or  factors  that  affect  infant  health  and  welfare. 

The  best  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  where  the  week's  cam- 
paign has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  take  stock  of  the 
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community's  equipment  for  the  conservation  of  infant  life  and  to 
determine  the  additional  equipment  necessary  to  fulfill  the  commu- 
nity's obligation  to  its  helpless  infants.  A  community  has  a  re^n- 
sibility  to  prevent  (Hsease,  defectiveness,  and  deformity,  as  wdl  as 
death  among  its  babies. 

A  committee  to  conduct  this  study  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy,  yet  it  should  be  large  enough  to  represent  the  various  vital 
interests  of  the  community.  The  board  of  nealth  should  be  repre- 
sented, because  it  is  the  power  charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
people's  health — ^the  health  of  infants  as  well  as  of  adults.  The  board 
of  education  should  be  represented,  because  it  is  particularly  charged 
by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  the  protection  oi  the  health  of  school 
children,  and  no  program  of  infant  conservation  is  complete  unless  it 
includes  or  is  coordinated  with  the  conservation  of  older  children. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  should  be  represented, 
because  the  conservation  of  infant  and  child  life  is  of  great  economic 
significance.  The  philanthropic  organizations  should  be  represented, 
because  through  them  are  expressed  the  higher  and  more  benevolent 
impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  community.  The  women's  organiza- 
tions should  be  represented,  because  the  care  of  babies  is  largely  & 
woman's  problem. 

A  committee  thus  constituted  will  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and,  if  its  investigations  and  deliberations  are 
given  wide  and  extended  publicity,  its  recommendations  will  most 
surely  be  adopted  as  a  community  program  sooner  or  later.  Such  a 
committee,  if  persistent  and  insistent  in  its  work,  can  put  squarely  up 
to  the  municipality  the  responsibility  for  discharging  its  obHgaUons 
toward  the  people  in  the  care  of  infants  in  such  a  way  that  there  can 
be  no  side-^pping  or  dodging  the  proposition. 

Under  the  stress  of  war,  f acmg  the  necessity  of  conserving  infant 
life  to  make  up  for  a  lower  birth  rate  and  to  replenish  the  waste  of 
battle,  the  European  Governments  are  now  taking  active  measures 
for  the  protection  of  infants  and  children.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  ffive  heed  to  vital  questions  before  stem  necessities  force  them  upon 
puBlic  attention.  In  America  there  should  be  no  waiting  for  war  to 
devastate  the  land  before  adequate  measures  are  adopted  for  the  con- 
servation of  infant  and  child  life.  If  such  a  peaceful  campaign  as 
the  baby-week  celebration  leads  to  the  development  throughout  the 
country  of  the  kind  of  care  and  nurture  a  community  should  give  to 
its  children,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
American  Nation  and  as  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  American 
institutions. 

HESSAOE  TO  FATHERS. 

Letter  adapted  from  message  sent  out  during  Pittsburgh's 

first  baby  week. 

Tradition  has  in  the  past  left  all  the  care  of  the  baby  to  the 
mother.  The  conditions  of  our  present-day  society  require  that, 
in  addition  to  providing  food,  shelter,  and  other  material  things, 
the  father  must  share  with  the  mother  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  his  baby. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  things  that  he  should  understand 
or  do: 

He  should  understand  the  importance  of  .prospective  mothers 
haring  good  care  and  advice  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  so  as 
to  insure  the  health  of  the  mother  and  protect  the  c<Hning  baby. 

He  should  see  that  the  mother  has  adequate  care  during  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  baby,  so  that  the  mothers  health  may  be  continue 
or  restored  as  quicldy  as  possible,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  that 
she  may  be  able  to  give  proper  care  to  the  baby. 

He  ^ould  know  the  importance  of  the  mother  nursing  her  baby. 
Breast-fed  babies  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  living  and  becom- 
ing strong,  healthy  children  than  have  bottle-fed  babies.  This  is 
so  important  that  anything  that  would  alter  or  lessen  the  mother's 
milk  supply,  such  as  overwork,  excitement,  shock,  or  worry,  should 
'  be  avoid^. 

If,  after  every  effort  is  made,  the  mother's  milk  supply  is  not 
adequate,  the  father  should  know  that  clean,  fresh  cows'  mUk  is 
the  best  substitute,  and  should  see  that  the  baby  gets  such  milk  and 
that  the  mother  has  the  advice  of  the  doctor  on  its  preparation. 

He  should  know  that  nearly  one-third  of  all  infant  deaths  occur 
as  the  result  of  digestive  disturbance  brought  on  chiefly  by  faulty 
feeding. 

He  Siould  know  that  soothing  sirups  are  dangerous,  that  pacifiers 
are  both  needless  and  injurious,  that  the  baby  needs  r^  and  regular 
hours  of  sleeping,  and  should  not  be  kept  up  late  nor  handled  too 
much. 

He  should  know  the  importance  of  good  surroundings  to  the  baby. 
The  baby  needs  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  much  as  any  plant.  Like 
a  plant,  the  baby  wiU  droop  and  die  if  kept  in  a  dark,  close  room, 
deprived  of  nature's  best  health  tonics — fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Cleanliness  in  and  about  the  home  is  even  more  iinportant  to  the 
baby  than  to  the  adult.  Babv  can  not  protect  itseli  against  dust, 
dirt,  and  flies.  Flies  bred  in  the  open  garbage  can  or  in  the  rubbish 
heap  in  the  yard  may  carry  germs  to  wie  baby's  mouth  or  milk  and 
cause  diarrhea  or  other  diseases. 

The  father  should  not  fail  to  have  his  baby's  birth  registered  at 
the  health  department  A  certificate  of  birth  will  be  necessary  for 
school  attendance,  going  to  work,  inheritance,  and  citizenship. 

Lastljr,  every  faUier  should  know  of  and  take  an  active  part  in 
promotmg  conditions  in  our  city  which  will  give  every  baby  a  better 
chance.  Some  of  these  things  are  better  industrial  conditions,  better 
housing,  improved  municipal  sanitation,  improved  milk  supply,  milk 
stations,  ana  visiting  nurses,  settlements,  nurseries,  and  other  agen- 
cies for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  infant  life.  He  should 
know  what  his  own  health  department  is  doing. 

Kessage  to  f  athers,  published  by  Bhode  Island  State  Board 

of  Health  for  baby  week,  1916. 

As  to  that  babv  of  yours.  Whatever  you  may  think  about  it,  it 
is  a  good  baby  it  you  will  give  it  a  chance  to  be.  It  is  your  baby, 
«nd  you  want  it  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  If  it  is  cross  or  cries  and 
it  is  sickly,  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  and  it  is  a  part  of  your  duty  to 
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bed  for  him ;  he  slept  with  them,  and  her  husband  would  have  40  fits 
if  she  opened  the  window  at  night 

A  commonplace  recital — how  commonplace  only  nurses  know.  How 
Mrs.  Brown^  face  lighted  up  when  tmd  that  with  careful  nursing 
there  was  a  chance  for  her  baby,  and  how  eagerly  she  promised  to 
follow  faithfully  each  one  of  the  simple  directions  whidi  the  nurse 
gave  her.  For  her  ignorance  Mr&  Brown  had  almost  paid,  and  many 
mothers  do  pay,  with  the  baby's  life.    But  was  she  entirely  to  blame) 

Prepared  for  Business,  not  for  Motherhood. 

All  the  ^rls  in  the  building  took  an  interest  in  Anna  S.'s  marriage. 
Anna  hadbeen  an  office  girl  for  six  years,  and  besides  being  valued  by 
her  employers  for  her  intelligence  and  efficiency  was  a  general  favor- 
ite with  the  other  girls.  So,  when  Romance  and  a  Fairy  Prince  came 
to  Anna  the  girls  were  imgrudgingly  fflad  that  the  Prince  held  a  good 
business  position,  and  that  Anna  could  have  many  little  luxuries  that 
she  had  never  allowed  herself  before.  Their  interest  in  her  simple 
trousseau  was  unboimded  and  kindly,  and  when  they  finally  waved 
her  good-by  after  the  ceremony  at  her  aunt's  house  no  one  of  them, 
least  of  all  Anna  herself,  suspected  that  she  was  lacking  in  the  most 
essential  preparation  of  all. 

The  prospect  of  a  baby  brought  only  happiness  to  Anna,  and  she  set 
about  making  the  little  outfit  with  all  a  young  mother's  delight.  The 
materials  she  purchased  were  dainty  and  expensive,  but  not  one  prac- 
tical or  useful  article  was  to  be  found  when  the  layette  was  finished. 
The  baby  came,  fat  and  well  nourished.  She  M  nursing  him,  but 
it  was  painful,  and,  ignorant  of  the  proper  care  of  herself  and  of  the 
danger  to  her  baby,  she  Weaned  him  after  a  couple  of  weelss.  The 
new  food,  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  interested  neighbors,  did  not 
agi-ee  with  the  baby;  she  changed  to  another,  then  another,  and  in 
desperation  to  still  another.  Gradually  the  baby  lost  weight,  grew 
paler  and  weaker,  and  finally  fell  dangerously  ill.  A  physician  was 
called,  and  when  instead  of  medicine  he  prescribed  only  a  wet  nurse, 
Anna's  one  cry  was :  "  Nothing  would  have  made  me  wean  my  baby 
if  I'd  known  how  dangerous  it  was.  Why  was  I  never  taught? 
AVhy  wasn't  she  ? 

Criminal  Ignorance. 

"  No  wonder  your  baby  doesn't  retain  her  food,  or  sleep,  or  gain  in 
weight;  you  wouldn't  either  if  you  were  bounced  and  jiggled  as  you 
bounce  and  jiggle  her."    And  the  nurse  proceeded  to  instruct  Mrs. 

T 1 —  in  the  simple  fact  that  babies,  even  more  than  kittens  and 

puppies,  must  not  be  handled  but  allowed  to  sleep  and  eat  with  per- 
fect re^larity.    But  .nobody  had  told  Mra  T this,  and  in  hope 

of  malang  her  "  smart "  the  baby  was  played  with  and  talked  to  con- 
tinually and  wakened  and  shown  to  admiring  relatives  and  friends 
until  her  delicate  nerves  were  all  aquiver  and  she  became  a  very  sick 
baby  indeed.    There  are  thousands  of  young  women  in  the  country 

who  are  just  like  Mrs.  T ,  and  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  theiV 

children,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  society,  they  mu^  be  ^u- 
cated  in  motherhood  before  mothernood  catch^  them  unawares  and 
unprepared. 
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A  LIST  OF  CSADI.E  SONOB,  ETC.,  FUBIiISHKD  BT  THE 
NEW  TOBK  CITY  BABT-WEEK  COMMITTEE. 

SONOS   FOB  HIGH   OB  LOW   VOICE. 

Cradle  song,  Rockaby  3aby Norrls. 

Sleep,  Little  Baby  of  Mine Dennes. 

Ui^ty  Lak  a  Rose Nevin. 

Baby*8  Boafs  the  Silver  Moon Gaynor. 

His  LoUaby ^Carrie  Jacobs  Bond. 

"Des*  Hoi*  My  Hands  To-night" Carrie  Jacobs  Bond. 

Cradle  song Kate  Vannah. 

Sing,  Smile,  Slumber .€rounod. 

Cio  to  Sleep Pisher. 

Cradle  song Pranz  Ries. 

Mammy's    Song Sydney  Homer. 

Cnrly  Headed  Baby Hudson. 

Cradle  song Schubert. 

Sweet  and    Low Barnby. 

Hindu  lullaby Harriet  Ware. 

PIANO    SOLOS. 

Brahms  Slnmber  Song,  opus  117. 
Chopin  Slumber  Song. 

VIOLIN    SELECnONS. 

Berceuse Jocelyn. 

Slnmber    Song Arranged  by  Krelsler. 

TWO  OPEBBTTAS. 

Boy  Blue. 

Whole  Year  Round. 

SONQ   COLLECTION    ABOUT    CHILDBEN. 

Cradle  Soi^g  of  Many  Nations Katharine  Wallace  Davis. 

Kittie  Cheatham— Her  Book. 

Cradle  songs — ^16  vocal  and  11  piano John  Church  Co. 

Stevenson,  Child  Garden  of  Verses Music  by  Nevin  (Scribner*s). 

Songs  of  Childhood,  Eugene  Field Music  by  De  Koven   (Scribner's). 

Kindergarten.  Chimes Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day JJleanor  Smith. 

Song  Ekrhoes  from  Child  Land    (contains 
two  mothers*  hymns) Harriet  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust. 

CHOBUSES,    women's   VOICES. 

Brahma  Cradle  Song. 

Jakobowski  Lullaby  from  Erminie. 

Gaelic  luDaby,  Victor  Harris;  quartet  mixed  voices. 

Lohr  Sluml)er  Song;  mixed  voices. 

Sweet  and  Low,  Barnby;  mixed  voices. 


HEW  70SE  CITT  BABt^  WEEK.    BABT  SABBATH,  MAT 

6;  BABY  SUNDAY,  MAY  7. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Babies. 

[By  Walter  Rauschenbosch.] 

0,  God,  since  Thou  hast  laid  the  little  children  into  our  arms  in  utter  help- 
lessness, with  no  protection  save  our  love,  we  pray  that  the  sweet  appeal  of 
their  baby  hands  may  not  be  in  vain.  Let  no  innocent  life  in  our  city  be 
quenched  again  in  useless  pain  through  our  ignorance  and  sin.  May  we  who 
are  mothers  or  fathers  seek  eagerly  to  Join  wisdom  to  our  love  lest  love  itself 
be  deadly  when  unguided  by  knowledge.  Bless  the  doctors  and  nurses  and  all 
the  friends  of  men  who  are  giving  of  their  skill  and  devotion  to  the  care  of  our 
children.     If  there  are  any  who  were  kissed  by  love  in  their  own  Infancy  but 
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who  have  no  child  to  whom  they  may  give  as  they  have  received,  grant  them 
such  largeness  of  sympathy  that  they  may  rejoice  to  pay  their  dcHl>t  in  full  to 
all  (*hildren  who  have  need  of  them. 

Forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  the  heartlessness  of  the  past  Grant  ns  great 
tenderness  for  all  babies  who  suffer  and  a  growing  sense  of  the  divine  mystery 
tliat  is  brooding  In  the  soul  of  every  child.    Amen. 


LETTER  DESCBEBING  ABTICIiES  FOB  CASE  ABD 
AMUSEMENT  OF  TOTTNO  CHILDBEN  SHOWN  IN  THE 
fiOONTON  (N.  J.)  BABT-WEEK 


My  "  Grandmother's  Nursery  "  is  original,  and  was  planned  for  the  care  and 
Instruction  of  my  seven  grandchildren  from  materials  which  come  Into  every 
home  daily  and  are  usually  thrown  away.  This  nursery  was  exhibited  during 
baby  week  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  as  an  incentive  to  the  older  children. 

My  grandchildren  are  from  1  to  7  years  old  and  spend  some  time  each  year 
with  me.  so  that  I  felt  the  need  of  occupation  and  Instruction  for  them  while 
here.  The  things  are  made  from  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  feed  bags,  packing  cases, 
and  glass  containers.  All  the  little  toilet  Jars  and  soap  dish  on  the  baby  stand 
which  holds  the  conveniences  for  daily  bath  are  bottles  witti  screw  tops, 
enameled,  and  hand  decorated.  The  mantel  ornaments  and  desk  fittings  are 
tin  cans,  cocoa  boxes,  and  sardine  boxes  enameled  and  decorated  with  hand 
decorations  or  with  Greek  figures  cut  from  the  magazines. 

The  rugs  are  from  partially  worn  unden^^ear,  dyed,  then  braided  or  crocheted. 
The  dolls  are  made  from  the  tops  of  stockings  and  the  tops  of  long  kid  glovesL 
The  box  of  wooden  sticks  is  made  from  the  wooden  handles  given  ont  by  many 
stores  to  carry  packages  with ;  the  wire  has  been  removed  and  they  have  been 
dyed  the  primary  colors  and  are  used  to  teach  color  and  to  string  like  beads. 
The  needle  used  for  this  and  for  weaving  on  the  little  frame  is  made  from  the 
key  which  comes  with  the  sardine  can. 

The  pictures  are  from  the  Sunday  supplement  and  magazines  and  are  aU 
copies  of  good  pictures.  The  tether  ball  and  punching  bag  combined  (this  is 
for  small  people)  is  made  from  dyed  canton  fiannel  with  a  netted  covering  and 
tassel.  The  square  with  the  Dutch  figures  is  a  table  cover  made  from  a  flour 
bag;  the  figures,  which  are  cut  from  blue  merino  and  hemmed  on,  show  some 
of  the  industries  of  Holland. 

The  little  pair  of  curtains  on  the  screen  are  made  from  two  flour  bags,  with 
crocheted  edges  of  the  wrapping  cord  that  comes  around  groceries.  The  little 
figures  on  them  are  traced  with  colored  crayons  from  toy  books.  The  little 
spread  has  the  animals  and  children's  stories  done  in  oil  crayon  and  pressed 
with  a  warm  iron  on  the  wrong  side,  which  makes  them  indelible.  It  is  made 
from  sugar  bags  and  Joined  with  cord  the  same  as  the  curtaina 

The  waste-paper  basket  is  a  small-size  peach  basket,  enameled  and  deco- 
rated. The  baby  stand  is  a  cheese  box  and  its  lid.  The  desk  drawers  are  all 
cocoa  boxes.  The  mattress  was  stuffed  with  the  excelsior  which  came  in  the 
crates  and  boxes  and  the  shavings  from  the  carpentering,  with  a  thick  cotton 
pad  on  top. 

Every  clipping  from  the  sewing  went  Into  the  stuffing  of  the  dolls.  All  ends 
sawed  from  the  lumber  were  planed  and  sandpapered  for  building  blocks.  The 
children  like  my  blocks  best ;  they  call  them  real  wood. 

The  books  are  made  from  heavy  ^^Tapping  paper,  with  pictures  cut  from  the 
advertisements  of  magazines.  The  be<ltime  stories  are  clipped  from  the  evening 
paper.  The  children  hunt  and  cut  out  their  own  pictures  to  suit  the  story.  The 
grocery  order  book  which  they  use  in  playing  store  is  from  the  pictures  and 
labels  that  come  on  canned  goods,  biscuits,  etc.,  with  their  market  price  written 
below.  They  tell  me  from  the  pictures  what  they  have  in  stock.  I  write  my 
order  and  price  on  a  pad  which  they  copy.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  read 
writing,  write,  spell,  make  figures,  and  add,  and  learn  the  market  price  of  each 
commodity. 

I  did  most  of  this  work  when  I  had  one  or  more  of  my  grandchildren  with 
me,  and  worked  on  their  clothes  at  the  same  time.  I  am  50,  keep  no  help,  do 
the  work  for  a  family  of  three.  I  argue  that  an  interested  child  is  a  busy  child, 
and  a  busy  child  Is  a  good  child.  The  description  of  the  pad  on  the  desk  is  for 
my  grandson  of  7,  and  Is  decorated  In  this  manner :  Uncle  Sam  looking  at  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  picture  of  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  the  American  eagle,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Washington,  and  Grant 
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Addresfles.    See  Meetings;  Snbjects.    Page. 
AdTertlsing,  committee.    See  Public- 
ity, committee  on. 

dangers  of  promiscuoos 64 

day 86 

how  to  secure  free 14, 

19,  20,  25,  26,  29,  54,  56,  72 

of  exhibits 14, 16,  26,  85 

of  meetings 45.  46.  54,  90 

paid 90 

thioagh  local  stores 15,  63,  94 

through  milk  dealers 60 

See  aUo  Newspapers;  Publicity. 
Agricultural  colleges  and  uniyerslties, 

circulars  sent  out  by 31,  32 

cooperation   of 10, 16,  27,  30,  31 

exhibit  material  prepared  by 31,  82 

lantern  slides  prepared  by.  31, 121-131 

lecturers  supplied  by 121-131 

material  supplied  by 17, 121-131 

programs  supplied  by 31,  121-131 

American,  Association  for  Study  and 
Preyentlon  of  Infant  Mortal- 
ity   : 119 

Medical  Association,  baby-health 

conferences   and 88 

cooperation    of 28 

material  supplied  by 88, 119 

Bed   Cross   Town   and   Country 

Nursing  Service 96,  119 

Social  Ilyglene  Association 120 

Appointments    for    baby-health    con- 
ference    50,  51,  87 

Appropriations  from  public  funds  for 

baby -week  campaigns 14 

for  infant-welfare  work 64, 

65,  66,  96,  99 
Assistance  in  local  compaigns.     See 
Campaigns      (local),     outside 
assistance  for;  Cooperation. 
Audience  for  lectures,  etc.,  methods  of 

securing.   24,  25,  38,  39,  53,  64,  89,  90 

non-English  speaking 23,54 

size  of 20,  23,  26 

See  aleo  Meetings;  Publicity. 
Automobiles,  use  of 20,  22,  37,  76,  77 

••BaWes*    Friends" 92 

Babies,  sick,  provisions  for 80 

*•  Baby  '* 60 

Baby-button  day 85 

Baby  care 21, 

26.  41,  46,  77,  80,  95,  96,  98,  111,  113 
See  aUo  Exhibits ;  Pamphlets. 
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Baby-clinic    day.      See    Baby-health   Page, 
conference. 

established  after  baby  week 66 

Baby  contest,  for  improvement 53,  88.  89 

replaced  by  health  conference-  49, 50, 87 

Baby  day,  program  for 20-21,  74 

Baby  death  rates.     See  Infant  mor-. 
tality. 

Baby-health  conference 11, 

16,  16,  21,  24,  29,  48,  49-51. 
86-^89,      94,      98,      132-133 

advance  appointments  for 50,  51,  87 

competitive 50,  86,  88,  1 19 

noncompetitive-   16,  49,  50,  87, 132-133 

organising 1 72,  86-89 

pubUcity  about 14,  16,  21,  75 

Baby  Sabbath 24,  76,  143-144 

See  €Umo  Baby  Sunday. 
Baby  Sunday.  22,  24,  29,  36,  76, 109,113,  143 

"Baby,  The" 61 

Baby- Week  Manual,  New  York 77 

Baby-week,  nation-wide.     See  Nation- 
wide baby  week. 
Baby   welfare,   committee  on,   infor- 
mation          72 

exhibit 45-49,81-85 

Information 30,  43-45,  56,  78-80 

local  conditions  affecting..-  56,78-80 
station.    See  Infant-welfare  sta- 
tions. 
Baptismal  records  In  birth-registra- 
tion survey 42 

Bathing  baby,  demonstrations  of —        47, 

113,  114 

Birth-registration,  area 109 

certificate  of,  sent  to  parents.  42,  78,  90 

day 42,  77,  78 

flag  day  and 74,  75 

means   of   improving 34, 

38,  42,  64,  70,  78,  94,  98 
methods  of  studying.  42-44,77,78,98 
Boards  of  health.     See  Departments 
or  boards  of  health. 

Bookmark,  better  babies 38 

Boy  Scouts,  help  given  by.  21,  25,  36,  37,  71 

BulleUns,  State  health 83,56,121-131 

Bureau  of  Education 16 

Bureaus   of   child   hygiene,    coopera- 
tion of 31,34,99 

establishment   of 64,  70,  98,  99 

Business  men,  cooperation  of 14, 

20,  23,  25,  30.  48,  54,  60,  63,  84,  94 

leaflets    to 59 

Buttons 23,  26,  36,  37 
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INDEX. 


Pace. 
Ounpaigns    (local),  cooperatioD   in. 
See  Cooperation. 

how   to   begin 25,29,69-78 

number  of 11»  108 

obstacles   overcome 12 

outside  assistance  for 15-17, 

24,   27-34,  48,   49,  55, 
80,  82,  89-93,  117-131 

reports 10,31,100 

time   desirable   for    preparation 

for 78.82 

(national),  history  of 9-13 

Camp  Fire  «lrls,  help  glTen  by..  16, 17,  71 

Camps  for  babies 87,  76,  80 

Cards,   advertising 69,60 

Causes  of  baby  deaths  in  oMnmuni- 

ties,  survey  of 78-«0, 110 

Celebrations.     See  Campaigns,  local. 
Center  for  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare  70,97,98 

Certificate  of  birth  registration—  42,  78,99 
(Chamber   of   commerce.     See   Men's 

organizations. 
Charts.     See  Exhibits. 

Child    Federation,    The 85.89.98,121 

Child    hygiene,    divlsioDs    of.      See 
Bureaoa  of  child  hygiene. 

Children's    Bureau 9,15, 

16,  56,  78,  88,  91-98, 
Oa-lOO.  114,  116,  118 
Children's    health    conference.      See 

Baby-health  conference. 
Children     under    school    age,    baby 

weeks  including 12, 

15-18,  20,  23,  38.  44, 
48,  49,  53,  56,  70.  84 
"ChUd's  Declaration  of  Rights"—         62 
Child- welfare,  exhibits.    See  Exhibits, 
societies.     Sec  Cooperation,  ad- 
vantages of. 

Choruses 90, 143 

Churches.     See  Cooperation  of  relig- 
ions bodies. 

(^ties,  baby-week  reports  from 11, 

23,  25-27, 101-108 
City    celebrations,   centraliied...  25.26,81 

decentralised 23,24,54,81,91 

shared     by     neighboring     coun- 
try  19,23,71,90 

See  aUo  Committees. 
Citj    officials.      See    Cooperation    of 

city  officials. 
Clerical  help,  by  volunteer  workers.  26,  72 

by  paid  workers 78 

Clothing,  exhibit  of 15,46,48,84,114 

Clubs,    announcements   of   programs 

made  at 90 

study,  of  Infant  welfare  by 91,  99 

of  local   conditions  by 43, 

44,  78.  80.  99 

topics  for  discussion  in 18, 

20.  23,  78.  91 
See  ml»o  Cooperation. 

(Committees,  duties  of 15, 16,  25,  72,  78 

follow-up —  65.  94. 137-138 

list  of —  25.28.72 

organisation   of 25,  71 


Conunonities,  cooperation  among 12, 

19,    21,49.71 
list   of,    celebrating   baby   week 

In   1916 101-108 

total     number     of.     In     United 

States i:i 

Community,  conditions,  improvement 

In,  as  a  result  of  baby  week.  64-67, 

99 

study  of 29, 

48,  44,  51,  52,  66.  78.  80.  01.  94.  99 

Community,  day 3,1 

needs,  study  of 29, 

44,80,83,91.94,99.  111-112 

(^mpetltlon,  better-mothers 52-53.  ^ 

county 51 

essay 40 

poster 40,  46.  51.  59 

slogan SO,  57 

Conference.    See  Baby-health  confer- 
ence. 
Contest.     See  Baby  contest;  compe- 

Htlon. 
Continuation  schools.  Instruction   In 

infant  care  by 41 

Contrast  exhibits...  17.  45-47,  84,  115.  116 
Contributions  by  cities  and  8tat«»«__  14 

Cooperation,  advantages  of 13, 

14.  20.  23,  25,  70,  71 

In  State  campaigns 27-34 

of   boards   and   departments    of 

health.... 14.  71 

See  oleo  Campaigns.  local,  out- 
side assistance  for. 

of  Boy  Scouts 21,  25,  36,  87,  71 

of  business  men 14, 

20,  23,  25,  30.  86,  48,  54,  60,  63,  84,  94 

of  Camp  Fire  Girls 16,  17,71 

of  city  officials 14, 

25,  26,  30,  86,  87,  45,  60.  T5,  76,  78 

of  infant-welfare  societies 13,71 

See  aUo  Infant-welfare  socie- 
ties, 
of  men's  organisations. .  20,48.71,91 

of  merchants 14, 

15,  19,  23.  24,  68,  81,  84.  94 

of  motion-picture  houses 23-25,  (J8 

of  newspapers.     See  Newspapers. 

of    physicians 13. 

15,   16,  19.  20,  21.  23. 
26,   36,   87,  71,    88.  «9 

of  playground  workers 71 

of  public-health  nurse 71 

See  oieo  Public-health  nnrar. 

of  religious  bodies 14, 

15, 18, 19,  21,  22.  24,  25.  86,  71,  76,  90 

of   schools 14-17. 

21,  22,  25,  81,  86,  88,  39.  48-45. 

49,   51.   58.   54.  71.  74,   77,  SI. 

95,  89,  92,  11.V114 

of  settlement  booses 24,54,91 

of  universities  and  agi;lcnltTiral 

colleges 10,  16,  27.  31 

See  aUo  Campaigns,  local,  out- 
side assistance  for. 

of  women's  organisations 0. 1X 

17,  19,  20,  28,  25-28.  36,  45,  58.  66. 71 
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Cost.     8e0  Bzpenses  of  local   cam- 

ptlgns;  Exhibits. 
Council  on  health  and  public  instmc- 

tion.     849  American  Medical 

Aaeodation. 

Counties,  campaigns  in 1^23, 

County  center  for  maternal  and  In- 
fant welfare 70, 

County  nurse,  employed  as  a  result 

of  baby  week 

County  school  officers,  cooperation  of. 
Coupons  in  newspapers,  appointment 

for  health  conference 

Urth  registration 

Courthoose,  use  of 

Cradle  roll  used  as  means  of  locating 

babies 

Cradle  songs,  list  of 


06,71 

97-08 

66,98 
71 

51 

42 

20,64 

43 
143 

86 


Daddy's  day 

See  olto  Father's  day. 

Dairies,  distribution  of  tags  by 60 

inspection  ot  improved 26, 

45,  64,  67,  70,  79,  94 

models  of 45 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution.  36,66 

Day  (special),  during  baby  week 15, 

24,  25,  27,  29,  35,  41,  53.  73 
programs  for—  25,  26,  29,  35-43,  74-78 
Death  rates,  infant.    Bee  Infant  mor- 
tality. 

Demonstration    day 29 

Demonstrations,  advantage  of 84 

suitable 15. 

17,  21,  22,  39,  41,  45-48,  84r-86 

Department,  of  Agriculture 10, 16, 118 

of  Interior 16, 16 

Departments    or    boards    of    health, 

and  baby  week-  14,25,26,45,60,70 
permanent  work  for  infant  wel- 
fare  37.  64-^,  70,  76,  94-09 

Bee  al9o  Reglstrara  o€  vital  sta- 
tistics ;  State  health  officers. 
Departments     (special),     in     news- 
papers   ^ . 51,  53,  66,  98 

Department  stores,  cooperation  of—        23, 

24,  63,  81, 94 

Difficulties  oTercome 12 

Director,  paid 72.73 

Dlscatsions,   subjects  for.  18,20,23,78,91 

Distribution  of  literature 12, 

16, 17.  22-25,  36,  47.  65,  68,  92 
of  flags.     Bee  Flag,  distribdtlon. 
Divisions  of  child  hygiene.     Bee  Bu- 
reaus of  child  hygiene. 
Doctors.     Bee  Cooperation  of  phyai- 

dans. 
Dressing    baby,    demonstrations    of.        16, 

22,  89,  48,  84 

Bditors,   cooperation   of 14,80 

See  «lso  Newspapere. 
Educational  Exhibit  Co 121 

Bmidoyen  of  women,  letter  to 59 

Bpldemics,  affecting  baby-week  plans.       69, 

77,  81, 86 


Page. 

Bssays  by  school  children 89,40 

Examination  of  children 18,  19,66,96 

See  aUo  Baby-health  conferences. 

Executive,    committee 72 

secretary,  employment  of 72 

Exhibits,  articles  or  models 21, 

26,  46-47,  49,  63,  84, 114-116, 144 

changing 49 

children's.  17, 18,  46, 48,  49,  70,  84.  114 

clothing 16,  46,  48,  84,  114 

contrast 17,  45-17,  84. 115, 116 

description  of 33, 

46-47.  81,  84, 114-117, 144 

expUinera 23,  46.  48,  54,  85 

food 17.  22,  47,  63,  81,  84,  94,  115 

for   non-English   speaking  audi- 
ence  46.48,54 

hostesses    at 20,  26,  45,  58 

in  shop  windows.  49, 63-64,  74.  81. 94 

living   features 86 

methods  of  making..  17, 18,  33,  82-84 

moved  about 12, 19,  31,  49,  84 

panels  for.     Bee  Panels. 

C)ubllclty  about.—  45,  54,  58,  75,  85,  90 

Bee  also  Publicity, 
securing  material  for..  14,  24,  32,  33, 
48,  49,  63,  82.  84,  94, 117-131 
sources  of  iDformatlon  about  __  85 
subject  matter  of_  17.  21,  26,  32,  45,  46, 
63,  69,  78,  81,  84,  85,  92,  96,  114-116 
supplied    by    organisations    and 

public  agencies 118-131 

toys 17,  18,  46,  144 

unsupervised,  to  be  avoided.  63,64,94 

where  held 12-13,  15, 18,  23,  24. 

26,  36,  39,  49.  67,  74,  81 
Bee  ai«o  Demonstrations. 

Expenses  of  local   campaigns 14, 

18,  20-22,  24,  26,  72,  73,  93 
Bee  aleo  Exhibits. 
Extension    departments.      Bee    Agri- 
cultural colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Farm  women,  meetings  of 14,  21 

Fathers,    day 2.'5,  35,  36 

meetings  of 38 

message    to 37,91,138-141 

Federal    agencies 10,  16,  118 

Bee  (ilso  Children's  Bureau. 

Federations  of  women's  clubs 7,0, 

13.  19,  23.  27,  28,  04 

Feeding  baby,  demonstration  of.  22,  47,  84 
directions   for 113 

Films.    Bee  Motion-picture. 

Finance   committee 14,  25,  72 

"Flag    Day" 61 

Flag,  day 24,  25,  35,  58,  74,  75 

distribution 21,  25.  .•^.'S.  75 

kind  of,  used 25,  .35,  75 

Follow-up    work,    after    baby-health 

conference 24,  89 

committees 65,94 

development  of  existing  work —        24, 

65,94 
importance  of 56,  64,  70,  94-99 
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Pag«. 
Pollow-ap  work  In  raral  dlttrtets —         21 

kinds  of 26.26,04-67,80,94-09 

State-wide 64 

i!ee  also  R(>8ult8. 
Food 17, 

22.  39.  47.  68.  67.  81.  84,  04. 115, 118 
Foreign  countries.   Infant  mortality 

statistics  of 109 

Foreiini  languages,  addresses  In 54 

announcements  of  baby  week  In.         75 

exhibit  guides  speaking 28, 48,  54 

Instruction  of  mothers  speaking.  46,  55 
newspapers   In.    to   publish   an- 
nouncements      about       baby 

week ..  24.25.75 

pamphlets  In 24-26,  88,  55 

posters    In 46 

General     Federation     of     Women's 

clubB 7,9 

See    aUo    Federation    of    women's 
«    clubs. 
Girls,     Instruction     of,     in     Infant 

care 21,  41,  64,  66.  77,  96.  98 

Government   publications 10, 10,  55, 118 

Governor's  proclamation 9,27,80,36 

Hall  for  meetings,  choosing 89 

Health  officer.     See  Departments  or 
boards  of  health  ;  Slate  health 
officer. 
Health      officers,      bulletins      issued 

by 33,  56, 121-181 

cooperation    of.      See    Coopera- 
tion ;  State  health  officers. 

lectures   by 33.34,90,121-131 

to   be   consulted   l>efore   confer- 
ence  is   held 81 

statistics    on    Infant    mortality 

compiled   by 34.  80 

History  of  baby  week 9-18 

Home   day 35 

Home  Economics,  Office  of 10,  118 

Home  economics,  divisions  or  depart- 
ments of,  at  State  colleges  or 

universities 30.  32, 123-131 

Homemade  articles,  exhibit  of 46, 144 

Homes     of    babies    decorated     with 

flags 24,  35,  75 

Hostesses  for  oihlbita 20,26.45,58 

How    to   organize  conferences.      See 
Baby-hoalth  conference. 

M  I  am  the  Baby  " 62 

Improvement   contest,  baby 53,  88-89 

Inauguration    day 35 

Indian  reservations,  baby  weeks  at 11 

Indian    Service 10 

Industrial  conditions,  follow -up  work 

and 94 

Infant  blindness 29,  80, 120 

Infant  care 21, 

26,  41,  46.  77,  80,  95,  96,  98,  111,  118 
See  also  Exhibits ;  Pamphlets. 
Infant    deaths,    causes    of.    in    com- 
munity    29,78-80 

See  al9o  Infant  mortality. 


PlffB. 

Infantile   panlysia,    affecting   baby- 
week  plans 69,77,81.86 

after-care 69.70 

exhibits  of  muade  training  for 

patients 69,92 

Infant  mortality,  causes  of 79. 110 

club  study  of 66,99 

rates  of.  In  different  coontries 109 

securing  data  concerning 43, 

44,66,78.99 

shown  on  map 80 

sutistlcs  of 29, 

30.  34.  43-45,  56.  78-80,  109 

Infant-welfare'  societies 10 

13.  23-24,  64.  65,  71,  95,  97, 111-112 
Infant-welfare    stations,    demonstra- 
tion of 76,85 

equipment    of 84,  98 

opened  after  baby  week 26, 

65,  70.  86,  97. 98 

rural 70.  97, 98 

sale  of  milk  at 97 

work  of 79.80.04.97,98.112 

Informal  meetings.    See  Meetings. 
Information   on   baby   welfare.     See 
Baby-welfare  information. 

Instruction  in  baby  care 21, 

26.  41,  64,  66.  77,  80.  95-98.  Ill 
Sec  also   Baby-health   conference; 
Exhibits;  Pamphlets. 

Invitations  Issued,  general 54,90 

on  flag  day 25.53,75 

through  school   children.   38.  39.  53.  85 

lAbor  unions,  cooperation  of 71 

Lantern  slides.  23,31,33,34,54,91.118-131 
Large  cities.     See  Cities;  City  cele- 
brations. 

Layettes,  exhibits  of 15,46.48,84 

Leaflets,  cards,  tags,  etc 20. 

23.  25,  33.  37,  44,  59,  92,  93.  138. 142 

Lecturers,  how  secured 18, 

33,  34,  90, 121-131 

Lectures,  lantern  slides  for 54. 118-131 

subjects  for 78,9« 

Letter  from  mayor  to  cfergy 111 

Letter  of  transmittal — .         7 

Literature  on  baby  care,  bureau  sup- 
plying     118-lSl 

original,   for  baby  week 60-62 

examples  of 56,  57, 113-114 

in  foreign  languages 24-26,33.55 

meanft  of  distributing 12, 

16. 17,  22.  24,  25.  36,  47.  55.  63.  »2 

Little  brother  and  sister  day 13.41 

Little  Mothers'  day 35,113,137 

Little  Mothers'  Leagues 37. 

46, 64,  66,  77, 98, 112 
Living  features.  See  Baby-health  con- 
ference ;  Demonstrations ;  Ex- 
hibits; Parades;  School  chil- 
dren, help  given  by ;  School 
day. 

Local  organisations  cooperating.    See 

Cooperation. 
Luncheons,   school «a,  67, 115 
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Page, 
■tnoal-traiaiag   claaseB,   etc.,   coop- 
eration  of 17.  21,  39,  45 

Mip,  loeal.  to  show  where  babies  die.         80 

of  baby-week  celebrations 2 

Marfcet   baskets,    contents    of,    good 

and  bad -     17 

Mass  meeting 89-90 

See  0^,  Meetings. 
Material  for  exhibits.     See  Bzhlblts. 

Mayor,  letter  of 113 

proclamation  of 9,  30,  86 

Medical    inspection    of    school    chil- 
dren     19,56,66 

Meetings,  advertising  of 45,  46,  54,  90 

See  alto  Publicity, 
for   tton-Bngllsh-speaking   moth- 
ers          54 

informal 22,53,76,91 

inyltatloBB   for 38,  39,  53,  54 

mass 89-90 

popular  features  for 15, 

22,  24.  31,  33,  34,  45,  64,  65,  90-92 

speakers  at 18.  33,  34,  90, 121-131 

subjects  for 18,  20,  23,  78,  90,  91 

where    held 14, 

21-23,  88,  54,  63,  81,  89.  91,  94 
Men's  organisations,  assistance  of —        20, 

71,90 
Bee  also  Cooperation. 

discussions  at  meetings  of 91 

Merchants'   baby   booster  day 35 

Merchants    (cooperation  of).   In   ad- 

Tertlsing 15,  63,  94 

In    exhibits 23,24,63,81,84,94 

general 14, 19 

Message  to  fathers.     Bee  Fathers. 
Midwives,  regulation  of,  as  result  of 

baby  week 26,64 

Milk.  dlBtribTition   of  tags  with 60 

modification    of 22,39,47,84,115 

!«ale   of,    at   Infant- welfare   sta- 
tions  "^      97 

study    of    local   supply 26, 

45,  64,  70,  79,  94 

MOlEmen,  letter  sent  to 60 

Milk  stations,  attendance  at 53 

founded 65.136 

study   of 80 

visited   on   parade  day 37,  76 

See  aldo  Infant- welfare  stations. 

Models.      See    E<xhibits,    articles    or 
models. 

Modification  of  milk,  exhibit  of 22, 

47,  84. 115 
Money,  methods  of  raising-  14,  21,  25,  72,  73 

Monthly   health   bulletin.   State 83, 

56, 121-131 
Mortality,  Infant.     See  Infant  mor- 
tality. 
Mothers,  competitions.    See  Competi- 
tion, better  mothers. 

day 85 

instruction    of 26, 

66,  80.  95,  97-98,  111 
Src  aUo    Bnby-health    confer- 
ence ;  Exhibits ;  Pamphlets. 
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Mothers,  obstetrical  care  of 70,  80 

prenatal  care  of 23,47,66,66, 

70,  79,  80,  82,  96.  Ill,  136. 139 
Motion-picture,  Alms.  24,  88,  64, 92, 118-181 
houses,     baby-week     films     ex- 
hibited  by 28,26 

cooperation    of 68 

publicity   through 23-25 

Musical  numbers,  on  programs 15,  90 

at    exhibit 45 

Music,  list  of  suitable 148 

frames  and  addroaseo  of  baUes,  how 

secured 42,43,75 

National,  Association  for  the  fitudy 
and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis  1^0, 184 

Child-Welfare    Exhibit    AssocU- 

tion 121 

Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 120 

Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 10 

Organisation    for    Public-Health 

Nursing 96,9^ 

Organisations.     See  Campaigns, 
local,  outside  assistance  for; 
History  of  baby  week. 
Nation-wide  baby  week,  agencies  co- 
operating      9,  10 

communities  celebrating 11, 101-108 

extent  of 10, 11 

plans  for  1917 18.  69,  70 

results  of * 64-67 

Newspapers,  assistance  before  cam- 
paign  14,25,80,93 

competitions  carried  on  by 51,  53,  89 

coupons,  for  birth  registration.         42 
for  appointments  at  health 

conference 61 

foreign,    notices    In 24,  26,  75 

See  also  Press  material ;  Publicity. 
Newspaper  syndicates,  material  sup- 
plied by 98 

Noncompetitiye  baby-health  confer- 
ence  16.  49-601  87-88,  132-138 

Non-English  speaking  mothers,  dis- 
tribution of  literature  to 24-26, 

•  83, 55 

exhibits  for 28,  46,  48,  54 

meetings  for 64 

notices  to,  in  newspapers 24,  25,  75 

Number  of  local  campaigns 11, 108 

Numbers  attending  meetings.  20,  28,  26,  89 
Nurse,  duty  of,  at  baby-health  con- 
ference          87 

See  also  Public-health  nurse. 
Nursery,  model,  exhibit  of 32 

Object  of  campaign,  advantages  of 

specific 56,70,94 

Objects  for  exhibits.  See  Exhibits, 
articles  or  models. 

Obstetrical  care.  See  Mothers,  ob- 
stetrical care  of. 

Office  of  Home  Economics 10, 118 
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Pace. 

Operettas,    suitable 143 

Ophthalmia  neonatoram.       Bee   In- 
fant blindness. 

Organization  of  local  baby   week 12, 14, 

15, 16,  20,  2^1.  23,  25.  29,  70-72 
Organizations,  cooperating.   See  Cam- 
paigns (local),  outside  assist- 
ance for;  Cooperation, 
furnishing   exhibits   and   litera- 
ture.  Federal 118 

private 119-121 

State 121-131 

Outing  day 87,09,76,186 

Pageants.    See  Plays,  tableaux,  and 

pageants. 
Paid,  director 72,73 

press  agent 93 

Pamphlets  on  baby  care,  distribution 

of 12, 

16.  17.  22,  24.  26,  36,  47,  56.  63,  92 

in  foreign  languages 24-26,33.65 

sources  for  obtaining 117-181 

Panama-Pacific    Exposition,    list    of 
articles  in  Children's  Bureau 

at  exhibit  on  infant  care 114-115 

Panels,  malcing  of 17-18, 

26,  38,  82,  83,  116. 117 

subjects  for 116,  117 

See  al$o  Exhibits. 

Parade  day 37,  69.  76 

Parades 22,  36,  37.  38.  69,  76,  77 

precautions  for  safety  of 36,  77 

Pennants.     See  Flag. 

Permanent  organization  day 85 

Personal  invitatioDB  to  meetings 58 

See  also  Invitations. 

Photographs,  used  on  panels 83 

of   speakers 90 

Physical  examinations 18. 19.  66,  95 

^'ee  also  Baby-health  conference. 
Physicians.     See  Cooperation  of  phy- 
sicians. 

Piano  solos,  suitable 143 

Plans  for  1917 13,69,70 

Playgrounds,  developed  as  result  of 

baby  weftc 66,  67 

model  of,  in  exhibit 45,63 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor^ 

Children's  Bureau, 
WasUngUm,  D/C,  April  6, 1916. 

Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  infant-welfare 
work  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States.  In  pre- 
paring a  discussion  of  this  subject  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  divide 
the  material  into  two  reports.  The  first  consists  of  the  tabular 
statement  presented  herewith  and  the  second  will  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  most  significant  instances  of  public  and  private 
infant-welfare  work.  The  tabular  statement  is  published  in  advance 
because  of  its  general  interest  as  a  comparative  presentation  of 
State,  municipal,  and  volunteer  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  activities  listed  in  this  tabulation 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  safeguarding  the  health  of  well  children; 
not  with  the  treatment  of  sick  children. 

The  tabulation  indicates  the  nation-wide  extent  of  the  movement 
to  protect  infant  life.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  is  taking  place 
in  the  attitude  of  physicians  and  social  students.  They  increasingly 
urge  constructive  measures  for  preserving  health  and  for  stimulating 
and  improving  home  care.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  soxmd  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  infancy 
and  childhood  and  of  making  it  convenient  for  parents  to  secure 
information  as  to  the  healthful  regimen  for  the  individual  child. 
Systems  are  in  course  of  development  for  providing  such  examinations 
and  tests  of  well  children  as  will  enable  parents  to  forestall  disease. 
As  will  be  seen,  public  authorities  and  private  agencies  are  working 
out  practical  methods  in  various  phases  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  tabulating  the  information  has  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Goodwin,  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Hender- 
son, under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Grace  L.  Meigs,  head  of  the 
division  of  hygiene. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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TABULAB   STATEMENT   OF   INFANT-WELFARE   WORK. 


'I'nfanl^u>elfQr€  work  by  State 


Wofic  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 

Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygiene. 

State. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc. 

Kxbibita,  lantern  sUdes, 
motion  pictiim,  etc. 

AlaWiina 

Space  given  in  bunetins 
to  discussion  of  impor- 
tance. 

1  number  monthly  bulle- 
tin (July,  1014)  devoted 
to  question. 

Cooperation  with  child- 
welftu'e  associations  in 
sucheilort. 

Efforts  directed  toward 
passage  of  eood  law  re- 
cently enacnted. 

Pamphlet,  On  the  Baby. . 

Lantern  slides  on  infemt 
hygiene. 

Arteoim 

Arkanmiff. 

California 

General  health  car;  lan- 
tern slides. 

Lantern   slides;    motion- 
picture  films. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Interest    stimulated    by 
constant    relerenoe    to 
subject  in  bulletins. 

Delaware 

••««•••••*•«•••••••••••••••• 

Florida 

Active  campaign;  exten- 
sive space  in  bulletins; 
cartoons;  letters  to  coun- 
ty  and    city    officers, 
women's  clubs,  etc. 

No  appropriation  for  put- 
ting in  operation  good 
regutration  lawrecently 
passed. 

Literature  sent  to  mother 
upon  registration  of  a 
birth. 

Motion  picture,  Tomii^'s 
Birth  Certificate,  or  The 
Sin  of  Omission,  offered 
to  picture-theater  man- 
agers gratis;  effort  to- 
ward putting  in  opera- 
tion  good  registration 
law  recently  passed. 

Continual  agitation  to  im- 
prove birth  registration; 
search  for   unreported 
births  and  prosecution 
of    delinquent    phy- 
sicians; letter  to  mother 
upon  registration  of 
a  birth. 

Agitation  for  passage  of 
good  registration  law. 

Pamphlet,  Baby  Welftve. . 

Pamphlets      distributed 
through  a  mailing  list. 

Leaflets,  If  You  Have  a 
Babv,    distributed    to 
mother  upon  registift- 
tionofabfrth. 

Pamphlet  on  the  care  of 
the  baby. 

The  Baby  Book  sent  to 
mother  upon  registra- 
tion of  a  birth;  pam- 
phlets   and    circulars, 
Summer  Care  of  Babies, 
Indiana  Child  Creed. 

Reprint  of  special  bulle- 
tin. Save  the  Babies. 

Travtiing  exhibit  on  pub- 
lic health:  panels,  mod- 
el^ spedad  section  relat- 
ing io  infiint  hygiene; 
lantern  slides. 

Exhibits  at  various 
oounty  fiftirs;  lantern 
slides. 

• 

Lantern  slides  on  gcosral 
health. 

Traveling    exhibit,   me- 
chanical and  still  mod- 
els, wall  cartoons,  100 
lantern  slides,  motioii- 
picture  films;  sectioos 
on    inibnt    mortality, 
flies,   etc,  bo(d»d   for 
months  in  advance. 

General  health  exhibit  em- 
phasising   inftuit    hy- 
giene; wall  panels,  mod- 
els,   6    motion-pieture 
fihns,  800  lanteni  slides. 

Child     hygiene    exhibit 
shown    at    State   and 
county  ilEdrs,  etc;  ele^ 
trie  devices. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

niino*??. 

TndlftTVI .   .... 

Iowa 

TABULAB  STATEMENT   OF.  INFANT-WELFARE    WOBK. 
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Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infknt  hygiene— Continued. 

LactureSyby 
whom  given. 

Bulletins. 

Newspaper  articles. 

Other  work 

touching  on 

infant  hygiene 

orwelnre. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

How  often 
issued. 

Class. 

Lecturers    sap- 
plied  by  State 
board  of  health. 

Quarterly.. 
do 

General  health 

General    health; 
reference  to  in- 
fant hygiene;  1 
number  on  birth 
registration. 

Health  laws  only 
2  years  old. 

Campaign  aeainst 
irregular  lying- 
in  hospitals. 

Lectures  by  mem- 
bers of   State 
board  (rf  health 
on  infant    hy- 
gieDe. 

do 

Monthly... 

General  health 

Ftomtime 
to  time. 

Summaries  of  birth 
statistics. 

Monthly... 

Give     space     to 
warnings  agaiiLst 
patent  medi- 
cfaies,  etc;  occa- 
sional reference 
to  seriousness  of 
infant  mortality 
problem. 

• 

« 

- 

Lecturers  supplied 
by  health   de- 
partment. 

mastrated     lec- 
tures given  by 
State  board  of 
health. 

by  board  of 
health. 

^uent  lectures 
bv  members  of 
State  board  of 
health  with  ref- 
oence  to  infant 
hygieiie. 

l«*ure  force  of  A 
members   of 
Stete  board  of 
health;  special 

«cts  related  to 
niant  hygiene. 

Monthly... 
Quarterly.. 

• 

General     health; 
special      birth- 
registration  oar- 
toons. 

General  health.... 

From  time 
to  time. 

No   regu- 
lar time. 

Weekly... 
Biweekly . 

Weekly... 

• 

Articles  on  gen- 
eral health  and 
vital  statistics. 

Articles  on  infant 
hygiene  in  city 
and  oounty  pa- 
pers. 

Literature  on  gen- 
eral health  sub- 
jects   sent    to 
newspapers; 

.  stereotype  cuts 
and  plates  sup- 
plied:            ^ 

Plainlv     written 
health     stories 
sent  to  newspa- 
pers;   definite 
date  of  release. 
Practically   ev- 
ery   paper    in 
State  takes  ma- 
terial and  pub- 
lishes in  promi- 
nent place. 

Letter   sent    out 
through     press 
service;  general 
health  subjects, 
frequent  men- 
tion of  infant 
hygiene. 

Cooperation  with 
women's  or- 
ganizations in 
arrangin  g 
better-babies 
contests. 

Monthly... 

• 

do 

Quarterly. . 

General  health 

Frequent     refer- 
ence to  the  wel- 
fare of  inftots. 

Profusely     illus- 
trated:      occa- 
sional mliBnt  hy- 
giene article. 

Chlld-welftoe  ex- 

XMition    held 

n   Indianapo- 

lUj^  Februanr. 

Physicians  sup- 
plied for  or- 
ganizing and 
conducting 
baby  health 
contests  and 
conferences. 
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Infant^wlfare  work  hy  State 


State. 


(DivJstonofChUd 
Hygtone,  July 
l,m5.) 


Kentucky. 


Loolsiaiia. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  regptetration. 


Cheddng  system  and  pros- 
ecutions. 


Educational  work  on  the  ■abject  of  Infant  hygine. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  eto. 


Bulletins,  Oare  of  Tnftints, 
Save  the  BcU>ies. 


Propaganda  through  cir- 
culars and  personal 
letters  toward  passage 
of  model  law;  pam])hlet 
sent  and  letter  written 
to  mother  upon  regis^ 
trationofabjrth. 


Check  by  dippines  from 
newspapers;  leaflets  and 
ixffiters  explaining  im- 
portance. 


Prosecution  of  ph^ioians 
and  midwives  failing  to 
report  births;  educa- 
tional pamphlets,  let^- 
lets,  eto. 

Canvassers  sent  from  house 
to  house  checking  up 
births;  collection  oivital 
statistics  undersecretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 


Under  secretary  of  state; 
system  of  checking  by 
supervisors  of  townships 
*  Dy  assessors  of  citleis. 


or 


Constant  reminders  tolocal 
registrars;  check  births 
by  deaths  of  inftets  un- 
der 1  year  and  investi- 
gate failure  to  report; 
weatherproof  notice  for 
tacking  on  trees,  show- 
ing importance  of  birth 
registration. 

Reference  in  bulletins 


Pamphlet  on  Bow  to 
Keep  the  Baby  Well 
and  leaflets  distributed 
from  health  exhibit  car. 


Series  of  leaflets  on  child 
welfare  widely  distrib- 
uted. 


Exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures,  etc 


Oeneial  health  e^iibtt,  in- 
duding  reference  to  in- 
fEUit  ny^ene;  motion 
pictures;  lantecn  slides. 


General  health  traveliDg 
exhibit. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc., 
on  uirth  registration.  . 


Educational  leaflets.  For 
Mothers  with  Little 
Babies,  in  8  languages. 


Beprfnt  of  special  bulle- 
tins, Protect  the  Babies, 
Save  the  Babies,  eta 


Educational  hygiene  ex- 
hibit train,  more  than 
one-sixth  of  mG%  given 
to  subiect  of  m&nt  wel- 
fare; 2  motion-pfeture 
films;  stereoptioon  out- 
fit. 


Traveling  exhibit  on  diild 
weUare  is  combined  wiUi 
e:dilbit  on  school  hy- 
giene. 


General  health  car;  lan- 
tern slides. ' 


Lantern  slides;  motion- 
picture  Alms. 


Cartoons  and  mecfaanieal 
devices  on  infant  hy- 
giene; lantern  slides; 
genend  health  car. 


Have  had  traveUng  g«i- 
eral  health  eadiiMtloas 
on  the  road  at  var&nis 
times  since  1907;  not 
sent  oot  dmtaig  past 
year. 


Lantern  slides  on  general 
health. 
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deparmenU  o/hedUhf  1915 — Continued. 


Educatioiial  work  on  the  sabject  of  infuit  hygkne—CooUDued. 


Lcctmw,  by 
vbom  given. 


LeetoRS  by  mem- 
bers State  board 
of  health;  gen- 
ecal  health  with 
Kfergpoe  to  hi- 
fmt  hyglme. 


4  laiiitary  inspeo- 
tonhitheflekl, 
Tisltiiig  every 
precinct  in 
many  counties, 
aooompaniedby 
health  exhibit: 
no  separation  of 
work  for  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

Memben  State 
board  of  health 
accompany 
health  car  sent 
to  rural  dis- 
tricts; empha- 
size importance 
of  infuit  hy- 
giene. 

Lecturers  from 
State  board  of 
health,  aooom- 
paniea  by  stere- 
optioon,  give 
tdks  on  ^d 
welfare  before 
the  granges,  at 
State  fairs,  etc. 


Bnllethis. 


How  often 
issued. 


Leotnres  by  mem- 
bers of  State 
board  of  health 
on  sabiject  of  in- 
ftott  hygiene. 


Lectures    by 
coon^    health 
(tfOoersinschot^ 
etc.,  on  intent 
hy 


Monthly., 


.do. 


Monthly 
and  quar- 
terly. 


Bimonthly. 


Monthly 
(for  health 
ofOcers). 


Monthly. 


.do. 


Claas. 


Monthly. 


Oeneral  health; 
special  numbers 
an  child  hygiene. 


Oeneral  health;  is- 
sued in  editions 
of  25,000. 


1  issue  of  monthly 
bulletin  devoted 
to  subject  of 
diikl  hygiene; 
section  in  quar- 
terly once  year- 
ly on  infant  hy- 
giene. 

Oeneral  health; 
special  reference 
to  child  hygiene. 


No  printed  bulle- 
tins; typewrit- 
ten statements. 


General  health. 


General  health; 
cartoons  refer- 
ring to  intent 
mortality;  spe- 
cial number  de- 
voted to  infant 
welfare. 


Newsp^Mr  articles. 


How  often 
issued. 


Weekly. 


Biweekly 


General  health; 
special  numbers, 
Protect  the 
Babies,  Save  the 
Babies. 


Class. 


Articles  on  gen- 
eral health  sub- 
jects, reaching 
about  500  week- 
ly newspapers; 
weekly  press  let- 
ter on  child  hy- 
giene. 


Formerly  sent 
articles  to  200 
papers  through- 
out State;  serv- 
ice temporarily 
disoontmued. 


Other  work 

touching  on 

intent  hygiene 

or  welfare. 


Plans  for  hnme- 
dtete  future  in- 
clude rural  sur- 
veys; efforts  to 
enoourage  cit- 
ies'to  ^blish 
vlsiting'nurse 
system. 


Special  study  of 
antenatal  mor- 
tality; cam- 
paign for  bet- 
ter report  of 
stillbirths. 

Plans  being 
made  for  a  cam- 
paign for  edu- 
cational work 
in  Intent  hy- 
giene through 
exhibits,  Mc- 
tures,  bulletins, 
pamphlets, 
and  newspaper 
articles;  plan  to 
take  up  ques- 
tion of  puDlio* 
health  musing. 
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Infantrwdfare  wori  by  State 


SUte. 


Missouri.. 


Montana. 


Nebraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 


New  Jersey 

(Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  and 
Ntuiing,  Nov. 
1,1915). 


Work  for  promotion  of 
birth  registration. 


Constant  oommonication 
withlocalregistrars;per- 
sonal  letters  written  in 
case  of  neglect  to  report 
birUis. 

Prosecution  of  phvsicians 
and  mid  wives  failing  to 
report  births. 


Occasional    reference    in 
bulletins. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hjrgteDe. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc 


Exhibits,  lantern  sUdsB, 
motion  pictmes,  etc. 


Lantern  and  slides. 


New  Mexico. 


New  York 

(Division  of  Child 

Hygiene,  Jan. 

2, 1914). 


Prosecution  of  physicians 
and  mJdwived  fuling  to 
report  births. 

State  bosfd  of  health  has 
power  to  compel  local 
Doards  to  prosecute  de- 
linqu^  physicians  or 
midwives. 


Leaflet,  Save  the  Babies' 
Eyes. 


Posters,  etc.;  panels  in 
traveling  exhibit:  notifi- 
cation card  and  ^m- 
ghlet,Yoiu:  Baby— How 
>  Keep  It  Well,  sent  to 
mother  upon  registra- 
tion of  a  birth;  numer- 
ous devices  for  making 
it  convenient  for  physi- 
cians to  o6mply  with  re- 
quirement. 


North  Carolina. , 


North  Dakota.. 


Booklet,  Why  Register 
Births  and  Deaths,  dis- 
tributed; frequent  men- 
tion in  bulletins;  letters 
to  mother  from  gov^nor 
and  State  health  officer 
upon  registration  of  a 
birth. 


Pamphlet,  How  to  Save 
the  Babies;  circulars  of 
information.  Before  the 
Baby  Comes,  The  New- 
bom  Baby,  The  Food  of 
a  Baby,  The  Summer 
Care  of  Baby,  Care  of 
Milk  in  the  Home,  From 
the  BottletoTableFood, 
Avoiding  Infiection,Your 
Baby— How  to  Ke^  It 
Well  (3  languages);  In- 
fimt-welfare  Campaigns 
and  Infent-weUsie  Sta- 
tions (pamphlet  eiving 
information  helprul  to 
communities  wishing  to 
establish  inlsnt-welfiire 
stations). 


Lantern  tildes  on  milk. 


Traveling  exhibit  on  tu- 
berculin, with  8ome 
reference  to  care  of 
babies;  motion-pictare 
madiine. 


Pamphlet, The  Baby;  leaf- 
let on  How  to  Keep 
Your  Baby  Well. 


3  traveling  exhibit  units 
r20  panels,  inftot-wel- 
lare  station,  etc),  eadi 
in  charge  exhibit  mana- 
ger, trSned  nurse,  and 
mechanician,  in  special 
campaign  in  1914  vidted 
45  cities  and  villages  and 
55  county  fairs,  ^th  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  es- 
tablishment of  Innmt- 
welfBfe  stations  in  the 
smaller  communities. 


Exhibit  with  1  section  <hi 
Care  and  FeedixiK  of  In- 
fants; health  exhibit  con- 
nected with  baby  con- 
test at  State  fair;  Jan- 
tern  slides  on  infant  hy- 
giene. 
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Infant-wdfare  work  by  State 


8tet«. ' 


Virginia.. 


WotfcforpTOinoCtonof 
birtb  reglitiadcBi. 


Waihington. 


W€8t  Vlrgixiia 
WiaooDsiii 


Wyoming. 


Notiflcstloii  card  and  copy 
of  bnlUtin,  Care  of  ui- 
ftotSf  sent  to  mother 
npon  r^stratlon  of  a 
birth.  Komerous  car- 
toQDB  in  bulletins. 


Frequent  moition  in 
bmletins;  seotioos  in  ex- 
hibit; lecturer  sent  to 
secure  ooopwation  of 
club  women. 


Effort  toward  having  law 
amended. 


NotiJicatlan  card  and  bol- 
letln,  Save  Yoor  Baby, 
sent  to  parents  opon 
redstratl^  of  a  birth; 
pobUcity  work  through 
6  depafy  State  health 
officers;  local  registrars 
instructed  to  report  fail- 
ures  to  file  certlncates. 


Educational  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygime. 


Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc 


Beprint  bulletins,  The 
Care  of  Inlants.  and 
Mother  and  Child; 
Health  Handbook  for 
Colored  People,  Cate- 
chism of  Public  Health, 
Virginia  Health  Alma- 
nac. 

Pamphlets  issued  by 
United  States  PubUc 
Health  Service,  etc., 
distributed. 


Exhibits,  lantern  sUdes, 
motioQ  pictures,  etc 


General  health  exhlldt; 
section  on  Infimt  wel- 
fare; motion  ptctuns; 
lantern  slides. 


Exhibits  on  geural  heelth 
subjects,  seotioii  on  in^ 
&nt  hygiene,  shown  st 
county  lairs,  etc;  lan- 
tern slides. 


Special  bulletins  on  child 
nygienc 


Pamphlet,  Save  Your 
Baby:  reprint  special 
bulletins. 


Kbdeb;  motion  -  picture 
films,  slides;  125  charts 
on  health. 


As  shoWQ  in  this  statement,  of  the  48  State  boards  or  depart- 
ments of  health  from  which  replies  were  received,  all  except  4 
reported  that  they  had  been,  able  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
question  of  infant  welfare  as  a  distinct  feature  of  health  work.  The 
reports  show,  however,  that  several  States  are  obliged  to  limit  this 
work  to  references  in  their  monthly  bulletins. 

Birih  r^istration  is  now  recognized  as  an  indispensable  factor  in 
infant-welfare  work.  Growing  interest  in  effective  r^istration  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  six  States  have  been  added  within  the  last 
two  years  to  those  having  laws  founded  upon  the  so-called  ''Model 
law  "  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  Work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  birth  r^istration  was  reported  by  36  States. 

Pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc.,  on  infant  care,  according  to  the  reports,  are 
distributed  by  State  departments  or  boards  of  health  in  26  States. 
The  importance  of  the  exhibit  as  an  aid  in  the  educational  work  of 
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departmaUs  ofheaJUh,  19  IS — Continued. 

ft 

Edncatiunal  work  on  the  subject  of  infant  hygfene-^Continaed. 

Lectmes,  by 

Bulletins. 

Newspaper  artides. 

Other  work 

touching  oil 

infant  hvgtane 

orwellue. 

How  often 
issued. 

Oaas. 

Howofteo 
issued. 

Glaas. 

Fnqoent  leotnres 
on  eare'of  in- 
tents by  State 
board  of  health 
officfaJs. 

Saries  of  lectures 
by  members  of 
State  board  of 
health:  commis- 
siooer  has  given 
about  100  leo- 

OccasiaDal  lec- 
tures by  mem- 
ben  of  State 
board  of  health. 

Lectures  by  5 
deputy  State 
health  offloen. 

Monthly... 

do 

Quarterly.. 
do 

Special,  Care    of 
infants:  Mother 
and  Child. 

Qeneral     health, 
special  on  Bhth 
Registration, 
etc. 

Special  on   child 
nygiene;       car- 
toons. 

Special,  Save 
Your   Baby; 
frequent    refer* 
ence  to  impor- 
tance of  breast 
feeding,  preven- 
tion  of   infant 
blindness,  etc. 

Weekly... 

In  form  of  2  arti- 
cles on  general 
health  subjects, 
1  with  definite 
release  date, 
other  as  a  "fill- 
er" to  be  used 
at  discretion. 

Publish  Family 
Almanac    and 
by   means   of 
fables    and 
sketches  drive 
home  some 
health  lesson 
applicable  to 
each  month. 

State  boards  of  health  is  generally  recognized,  as  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  25  States  now  have  exhibits  with  special  panels,  models, 
or  contrivances  relating  to  infant  hygiene.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
traveling  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
was  sent  out  as  a  part  of  the  infant-welfare  campaign  in  1914  with 
the  special  purpose  of  stimulating  conamunities  to  organize  infant- 
welfare  stations  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  was  viewed  by 
1,300,000  people. 

The  State  boards  or  departments  of  health  in  32  States  reported 
that  lecturers  are  supplied  for  talks  on  general  health  subjects,  includ- 
ing infant  hygiene.  California,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and 
Texas  have,  as  a  development  of  general  health  work,  cars  with 
special  infant-welfare  features. 
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-EXTENSION  DIVISIONS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  extension  divisions  of  State 
colleges  and  universities  in  teaching  infant  care  and  hygiene  were 
sent  to  72  State  institutions  enumerated  in  Table  13  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1914. 
Of  these,  32  reported  no  infant-welfare  work  and  9  made  no  response 
to  the  inquiry.  A  brief  summary  of  the  31  answers  received  from 
the  institutions  reporting  any  work  of  this  nature  is  presented  in  the 
following  statement: 

WORK  BY  STATE  UmVERSITIES  TO  PROMOTE  mFAN T  WELFARE. 

University   of   Arkansas,    Fayette-    Some  work  in  small  towns  and  rural  comnrani- 

ville.  ties  by  workers  in  domestic  science. 

University  of  California,  College  of    Exhibit  and  lectures  on  flies.    Chapter  in  ex- 
Agiiculture,  Berkeley.  tension    course  in  Rural  Public  Health  on 

"The  farm  baby." 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,    Lessons  in  in&nt  feeding  and  care  of  infants  in 
Department  of  Home  Economics,       course  on  home  economics. 
Tallahassee.  One  or  two  lessons  on  mSant  feeding  in  prize 

winners'  short  course  to  canning-club  girb. 
University  of  Idaho,  Dex)artment  of    Lectures  on  infant  feeding. 

Home  Economics,  Moscow. 
Indiana  University,  Extension  Di-    Traveling  exhibit  of  eight  screens  of  six  panels 
vision,  Bloomington.  suggesting  what  any  community  can  do  for 

itself  and  its  children. 
Child  welfare  given  a  place  in  suggested  pro- 
grams for  community  institutes. 
Purdue  University,  Department  of    Lectures  before  women's  clubs,  mothers'  dub 
Agricultural    Extension,    Home       meetings,  and  formers'  institutes  on  infont 
Economics   Department,    Lafoy-       feeding,  hygiene  of  infoncy,  clothing,  and 
ette,  Ind.  general  health  subjects. 

Models  of  infonts'  clothing,  pictures  dealing 
with  infant  feeding. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture    Regular  lectures  on  feeding,  clothing,  and  gen- 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Home  Eco-       eral  care  of  children, 
nomics  Department,  Ames.  Charts  on  child  hygiene. 

Models  of  infonts'  clothing. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Extension    Lecturer  and  child-welfore  exhibit  sent  to  corn- 
Division,  Iowa  City.  mimities  where  baby-health  contests  and  con- 
ferences are  held  and  to  meetings  of  cfaild- 
welfore  associations. 
Physicians  recommended  for  conducting  baby 
health  conferences  and  contests. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,    No  definite  in&nt-welfore  work.    Infant  hy- 
Cooperative  Extension  Work  in       giene  touched  upon  in  addresses  of  the  four 
Agriculture  and  Home  Econom-       women  lecturers  employed  by  departmmit  of 
ics,  Manhattan.                                     home  economics. 
University   of    Kansas,    Extension    Exhibits  showing  surveys  of  Lawrence  and 
Division,  Lawrence.                             Belleville;  200  sqiiare  feet  of  wall  space. 

Motion  pictures  and  slides. 
Lecturers. 
Literature. 
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State  TJnivenity  of  Kentucky,  Col-  Extension  work  for  infant  and  child  wel&ire  in 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Department  rural  communitiee  and  small  towns  througjb 
of  Home  Economics,  Lexington.  lectures  by  teaching  staff  of  department  of 

home  economics. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Col-    Lectures  on  infant  hygiene  and  chUd  hygiene  at 

lege  Park.  short  courses. 

University  of  Michigan,  Extension    Prenatal  care  made  the  subject  of  several  exten- 

Service,  Ann  Arbor.  sion  lectures. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Depart-  Extension  courses  in  home  economics  which 
ment  of  Home  Economics,  Min-  deal  with  questions  of  food  and  nutrition, 
neapolis.  home  management,  and  in&nt  feeding. 

MifisLBsippi   Agricultural   and    Me-    Attention  given  to  infant  feeding  in  connection 
cbanical  College,  Home  Econom-       with  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
ics  Department,  poet  office  Agri- 
cultural College. 
University  of  Nebraska,  College  of    As  a  feature  of  one  of  the  short  courses,  a  part  of 
Agriculture,     Home     Economics       one  afternoon  devoted  to  the  care  and  feeding 
Division,  University  Farm,  Lin-       of   children.    Illustrative    material    and    a 
coin.  series  of  charts  used. 

Lectures  at  feurmers'  institute  meeting  and 
short  courses  on  care  of  children. 
(Women's  Club  Department)..     Outlines  on  care  and  feeding  of  children  (in- 
cluding that  of  infants)  sent  to  women's  clube 
as  a  course  of  study. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  De-    Prominence  given  to  problems  of  infant  hygiene 
partment  of  Rural  Economics  and       in    suggestions    contained    in    syllabus    of 
Sociology,  Chapel  Hill.  county-club  home  studies. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege,    Lectures  on  infant  hygiene,  by  graduate  nurse. 
Extension  Division,^   post  office       in  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 
Agricultural  College. 
Ohio  State  University,  Home  Eco-    Infant-welfare  work  carried  on  in  connection 
Qomics  Department,  Columbus.  with  the  ^'one-week  movable  schools''  for 

village  and  farm  women.' 
Ohio  University,  Extension  Depart-    Lectures,  many  of  them  illustrated,  on  the  sub- 
ment,  Athens.  ject  of  home  welfare,  nursing,  and  sanitation, 

with  special  reference  to  the  child. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan-    Arranges  baby  contests, 
ical  College,  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Stillwater. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School    Sessions  devoted  to  child  welfare  as  a  feature  of 
of  Home  Economics,  CorvaUis.  farmers'  institutes  and  extension  service. 

Lectures  at  chautauquas  on  care  of  infants. 
Extended  articles  on  feeding  and  care  of  in- 
fants put  in  hands  of  coimtry  mothers  through 
State  Grange. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Home    Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  local  chil- 
Economics  Department,  Colum-       dren's  clinics  given  through  lectures.    Practi- 
bia,  cal  help  given  at  county-fair  baby  contests. 

1  OrganiMd  September,  1915. 

*  Work  organised  sobeeqoent  to  spring  of  1915. 
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Winthiop  Normal  and  Industrial  Extensioii  work  includes  formation  of  home- 
College,  Home  Economics  Depart-  keepers'  clubs  for  girls  and  of  mothers*  drcles 
ment,  Bockhill,  8.  C.  for  the  study  of  the  child.    Baby  contests  and 

conferences  arranged.    Demonstrations  given 

of  sleeping  quarters  for  the  child.    Equipment 

necessary  for  milk  modification  and  feeding 

charts  shown.    Literature  distributed. 

University  of  Texas,   Department    Supervision  of  State  baby  contest.     Organize 

of  Extension,  Division  of  Home       contests  and  talks  at  coimty  fairs  on  care 

Welfare,  Austin.  and  feeding  of  children. 

Talks  on  infant  welfare  in  connection  with  one- 
week  school,  county  rally,  health  train,  and 
home-Improvement  car.     Outline  on  child 
feeding  and  care  arranged  for  mothers' study 
clubs. 
Publicity  work  by  trained  newspaper  writer. 
Exhibit  consisting  of  40  panels  on  better  babies, 
10  on  child  labor.    Models  and  electrical  de- 
vices.   Motion-picture  machines;  500  lantern 
slides;  30  bulletins  on  general  health  sub- 
jects. 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  Exten-    Conducted  a  housekeepers'  conference  using  as 
sion  Division,  Social  and  Home       a  keynote  the  subject  of  child  weUare. 
Economics  Associations  Depart- 
ment, Logan. 
University  of  Utah,  Extension  Di-    Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  infant  hygiene. 

vision.  Salt  Lake  City. 
University  of  Vermont,  College  of    Lectures  to  farm  women  and  children  in  exten- 
Agriculture,   Extension   Service,       sion  schools  on  general  hygiene. 
Burlington. 
West  Virginia  University,  College  of    Study  courses  for  farm  wives'  clubs. 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  Morgantown. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension    Bulletins  on  infant  feeding  and  hygiene  and  on 
Division  and  Agricultural  College,        diseases  of  the  infant. 
Home    Economics    Department,    Extensive  publicity  work.     Health  articles 
Madison.  printed  r^;ularly  in  330  newspapers. 

Commtinity,  child-welfare,  and  women's  in- 
stitutes in  which  much  attention  is  paid  to 
prenatal  and  infant  care. 
Exhibit;  125  charts  on  health;  section  devoted 
to  children  requires  75  square  feet  of  wall 
space.    Models  and  electrical  devices.    Five 
motion-picture  films;  1,000  lantern  slides. 
The  home-economics  course  offers  instruction 
by  correspondence  upon  the  following  topics: 
Care  of  the  prospective  mother;  disordos 
and  common  ailments  of  pregnancy,  and  how 
to  ^void  them;  miscarriage;  preparation  for 
confinement;  care  in  lying-in  period;  the 
newborn  infant;  the  nursing  mother  and  the 
hygiene  and  general  care  of  the  newborn, 
growth  and  development  of  the  in^t 
University  of  Wyoming,  Agricultu-    Illustrated  lectures  on  child  feeding.    Work 
ral    College,    Demonstration    in       with  women's  clubs  in  ananging  better-babies 
Home  Economics,  Laramie.  contests. 
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CITIES  OF  10,000  POPULATION  AND  OVBIL 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  health  officers  iii  the  599  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  and  over  according  to  the  census  of  1910.*  No 
response  was  received  from  44  cities.  Of  the  555  city  health  depart- 
ments replying,  134  reported  no  work  of  any  character  by  the  depart- 
ments having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  infant  welfare; 
255,  no  infant-welfare  work  with  the  exception  of  city  inspection  of 
the  milk  supply. 

The  private  agencies  addressed  numbered  448,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  added  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  were 
included  in  the  lists  supplied  to  the  Children's  Bureau.'  Repeated 
requests  failed  to  bring  responses  from  28  of  these  agencies. 

CITT  BUREAUS  OR  DIVISIONS  OF  CHILD  HYGIEIfE. 

Replies  from  20  cities  reported  distinct  divisions  or  bureaiis  of  child 
hygiene  as  branches  of  the  city  health  departments  and  supplied  the 

information  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

« 

Table  I. — Cities  having  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  hygiene  as  branches  of  the  city 

health  departments. 


City. 


Boston,  Mass.... 
BnlWo,N.y... 

CbicagD^ni 

Cinefainatl,  Ohio. 

CItTBbad,  Ohio. 

Detroit  Kich.... 

Doh^Minn... 

J«neyClty,N.J. 

Eaii8S8(%,Mo. 

LosAamles^Cal. 

lfilwnlee.Wis. 

Xaiitclair,K.J.. 

Naihvi]]e,TeDii. 

NwrYork.N.Y. 

Nwiark.N.J.... 

PMIidtiphia.Pa. 

ftttatmrgh,  Fa. . 

ProvidaQce,  R.I. 

8iBtQe,Wash... 

foMOfOhio... 


Popola- 
tion,  1910. 


e70,585 

423,715 

2,186,283 

803,501 

560,663 

465,766 
78,466 
287,779 
248,381 
819,198 
873,857 
21,560 
110,354 

4.766,883 
347,469 

1,649,008 
533.905 
224,326 
237,194 
168,497 


Title  of  diyision. 


Divisian  of  ChUd  Hyeiene. 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygpfene  . 
Diviaian  of  Child  Hygiene . 
Child  Hyffiene  Division  i . . 
/Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 


\Babies  Hospital  and  Dispensary . 
X>iyision  of  Inftot  Welf^e 


} 


Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

do 

Division  of  Child  Welfare 

Child  Welfare  Division 

Department  of  Infant  Welfare*. 

Bureau  of  Infant  Welfare 

Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

do 

Bureau  of  Child  Welfare 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene 

Child  Welftoe  Dividon* 

Division  of  Child  Welf&re 


Tear 
estab- 
lished. 


1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 

1911 

1909 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1906 
1913 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 


1 A  subdepartment  of  the  Division  of  Medical  Inspection  and  Relief. 

>  Work  outlined  bv  the  infant-welfare  committee  of  the  board  of  health. 

a  Chiefly  employed  in  regulation  and  improvement  of  boarding  homes  for  children. 

As  noted  in  the  table,  New  York  was  the  first  city  to  establish  a 
separate  division  of  child-welfare  work.  Detroit  was  the  second  city 
to  take  this  step.  Of  the  eight  largest  cities  in  the  United  States 
only  two — ^Baltimore  and  St.  Louis — ^have  failed  to  create  a  division 

1  la  addition  the  inquiry  included  South  Oxange,  N.  J.,  with  leas  than  10,000  population,  on  aoooont 
QfitsralatlflQtotba  gnoEAl  infant-weltua  work  of  the  Oraagea. 
■Seep.?. 
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specializing  in  this  work.  Of  the  42  cities  in  the  100,000  to  500,000 
class,  12  have  divisions  or  bureaus  of  child  hygiene;  of  the  59  cities 
in  the  50,000  to  100,000  class  only  1  has  such  a  division;  of  the  120 
cities  in  the  25,000  to  50,000  class  no  city  has  such  a  division;  and 
of  the  372  cities  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  class  only  1  has  a  division. 

DIRECTORT  OF  IHFANT-WBLFARB  AGBHCIBS. 

The  information  secured  from^cities  of  10,000  population  and  over 
is  summarized  in  General  Table  1,  as  a  directory  of  municipal  and 
private  agencies,  imder  the  following  headings:  Infant-welfare  sta- 
tions ;  instruction  by  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  stations 
who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes  and  give  advice  on  the  care 
of  the  baby,  home  modification  of  milk,  etc.;  prenatal  work;  Little 
Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene;  work  by  nurs^ds  for  prevention  of  infant  blindness;  and 
city  inspection  of  milk  supply.  A  summary  of  this  table,  showing 
the  distribution  of  certain  phases  of  the  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  is  presented  in  Table  II. 
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nfFANT-WBLPARB  STATIONS. 

The  establishments  included  under  infant-welfare  stations  may  be 
described  under  four  headings:  (1)  Infant-welfare  stations,  which  do 
not  dispense  milk  but  to  which  mothers  may  bring  their  babies  for 
examination  by  doctors  or  nurses  and  which  send  nurses  into  the 
homes  to  instruct  mothers  in  the  care  of  the  baby,  home  modification 
of  milk,  etc.  (2)  Milk  stations,  where  a  good  quality  of  milk  is  (Us- 
pensed,  either  free  or  at  the  prevailing  price,  for  the  use  of  mothers 
who  are  unable  to  nurse  their  babies.  Other  activities  usually  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  infant-welfare  station.  (3)  Feeding  clinics, 
established  by  certain  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  hospital 
clinics  for  sick  babies  are  not  included.  (4)  Health  centeis,  which 
carry  on  educational  work  in  a  prescribed  neighborhood  and  which 
deal  with  health  and  other  problems  affecting  not  only  the  baby  but 
the  entire  family. 

Number  of  cities  represented. — The  total  number  of  cities  repre- 
sented in  the  reports  received  from  agencies  maintaining  infant-wel- 
fare or  milk  stations  is  142;  the  number  of  agencies,  205.  Of  the 
cities  53,  with  93  agencies,  are  situated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division, 
33  of  the  cities  and  53  of  the  agencies  being  in  New  York  State. 
The  New  England  division  is  represented  by  29  cities  and  34  agen- 
cies, with  14  cities  and  17  agencies  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  East 
North  Central  division  by  27-  cities  and  36  agencies,  with  10  cities  and 
13  agencies  in  Ohio. 

Number  of  stations. — ^Reports  were  received  from  205  agencies, 
maintaining  539  infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  of  10,000  popular 
tion  and  over.  Of  these  stations  only  397  were  reported  as  operated 
in  the  winter.  According  to  the  inquiry  the  Middle  Atlantic  is  far 
ahead  of  other  divisions  in  the  total  number  of  stations  maintained 
(252),  and,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  number  of  stations  reported 
by  municipal  agencies  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private 
agencies  (134)  and  by  private  agencies  (118).  Even  if  the  stations 
maintained  in  New  York  Gty  are  eliminated,  the  statements  still 
give  the  first  place  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  division. 

Milk  dispensed. — Replies  received  from  the  205  agencies  main- 
taining infant-welfare  stations  in  142  cities  indicate  that  rniiWc  is  dis- 
pensed by  slightly  more  than  one-half  (1 1 0)  of  the  agencies.  Of  these 
agencies  49  dispense  both  whole  and  modified  milk,  60  whole  milk 
only,  and  1  modified  milk  only.  In  the  stations  of  95  agencies  no 
milk  is  dispensed. 

Nurses  attached  to  stations. — Nurses  who  work  with  infant- 
welfare  stations  as  headquarters,  giving  all  or  a  portion  of  their  time, 
number  866  in  summer  but  only  604  in  winter.  Of  the  nurses 
employed  in  summer  nearly  one-half  (404)  are  employed  in  stations 
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maintamed  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies. 
The  work  is  concentrated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  with  380 
nurses,  of  whom  256  are  in  New  York  State,  including  165  in  New 
York  City. 

mSTRUCTION  BT  NXTRSBS  NOT  CONIVBCTBD  WITH  IlfFANT-WBLPARB  STATV>lfS. 

He  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraph  taken  by  themselves  do  not 
present  a  complete  statement  of  infant-welfare  musing  work.  To 
obtain  this  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  nurses  who  are  not  connected 
with  the  work  of  a  station  but  who  visit  mothers  in  their  own  homes 
and  instruct  them  in  the  care  of  babies,  in  the  modification  of  milk, 
etc  The  figures  shown  in  the  tables  for  the  number  of  nurses  who 
give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  such  work  are  doubtless  too  small. 
At  the  present  time  a  complete  report  would  probably  include  work- 
ers in  nearly  every  visiting-nurse  association  in  the  country.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  an  exhaustive  inquiry  to  bring  out 
this  information.  The  bureau  addressed  only  those  agencies  which 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe  specialized  in  infant-welfare  work.^ 

Agencies  reporting  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  or 
milk  stations  doing  educational  work  among  mothers  in  their  own 
homes  were  found  in  198  cities.  This  number  should  not  be  added 
to  the  cities  reporting  stations  in  order  to  get  the  total  number  of 
cities  having  infant-welfare  work,  because  many  cities  have  both 
classes  of  work.  The  total  number  of  cities  reported  as  carrying  on 
infant-welfare  work,  by  mimicipal  or  pQvate  agency,  either  through 
stations  or  through  nurses  not  connected  with  stations  who  visit 
mothers  in  their  homes,  is  287. 

Of  these  nurses  not  connected  with  stations,  466  are  reported  as 
giving  their  entire  time  in  smnmer  to  infant-welfare  work,  but  only 
122  as  giving  their  entire  time  in  winter.  In  addition,  460  visiting 
nurses,  according  to  the  table,  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  educational 
work  in  summer  among  mothers  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  routine, 
and  491  do  similar  work  in  wiuier.  Thus  altogether  926  infant- 
welfare  nurses  are  employed  in  summer  and  613  in  winter.  That  the 
nmnber  of  part-time  nurses  is  greater  in  winter.than  in  sxmuner  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  nurses  are  attached  to  stations 
operated  only  during  the  sununer.  In  winter  their  work  may  be 
described  under  the  other  heading,  and  this  of  course  swells  the  total 
for  the  winter  part-iiime  nxurses. 

1  Seep.  7. 
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PRENATAL  WORK. 

The  t^^rm  ''prenatal  work"  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  the  care 
and  instruction  of  prospective  mothers  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy 
by  doctors  and  nurses  attached  to  infant-welfare  stations  and  obstetri- 
cal clinics  and  by  nurses  not  attached  to  stations  who  visit  mothers 
in  their  own  homes.  In  collecting  the  information  presented  no 
attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  find  obstetrical  climes; 
the  inquiry  included  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  original  sources  of  information.* 

Cities  and  agencies  reporting. — ^The  niunber  of  cities  reporting 
prenatal  work  as  carried  on  by  departments  of  health  or  by  private 
agencies  is  186.  All  sections  of  the  country  are  represented.  The 
Middle  Atlantic  division  shows  52  cities  reporting  prenatal  work,  23 
of  them  being  in  New  York  State;  the  New  England  division  reports 
43;  with  25  in  Massachusetts;  the  East  North  Central  division,  40; 
the  West  North  Central,  18;  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  less 
Chan  15. 

Of  the  286  agencies  reporting  this  work,  114  are  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  division,  57  in  the  East  North  Central,  51  in  New  England, 
23  in  the  West  North  Central,  and  less  th^n  20  in  each  of  the  other 
divisions. 

Nurses. — ^According  to  the  table,  45  nurses  give  their  entire  time 
to  prenatal  work,  13  being  employed  by  boards  of  health.'  Among 
the  States,  New  York  reports  14,  Massachusetts  10.  Although  com- 
paratively few  niurses  give  their  entire  time  to  prenatal  work,  the 
fact  that  893  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  thi^  work  is  significant 
and  indicates  a  growing  disposition  to  include  systematic  prenatal 
work  as  a  feature  of  the  activities  of  the  stations  and  of  the  agenoies 
sending  nurses  into  the  homes. 

Obstetrical  clinics. — In  some  cases  an  obstetrical  clinic  employs 
nurses  to  do  prenatal  work;  in  others,  agencies  carrying  on  prenatal 
work  establish  clinios  for  the  medical  care  of  pregnant  women;  in 
others,  again,  such  agencies  work  in  cooperation  with  clinics.  Of  the 
286  agencies  reporting  prenatal  work  by  niu^es,  59  report  that  they 
support  obstetrical^^linics. 

UTTLB  MOTHERS'   LBAOUBS  OR   CLASSES  FOR    INSTRITCTINO   TOUIVO   OISIS  0 

INFANT  HYGIENE. 

Under  this  title  are  included  classes  in  infant  hygiene  for  giris  of 
school  age  either  as  a  feature  of  the  school  curriculum  or  as  an  activity 
carried  on  outside  school  hoiu«  by  the  health  authorities  or  by  some 
private  agency.  In  response  to  this  inquiry  44  cities  of  10,000  popu- 
lation and  over  reported  that  classes  for  Little  Mothers  had  been 
organized  by  municipal  agencies.  The  information  is  presented  in 
Table  IH. 
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Tablb  m.—Liule  Mother^  League  or  classes  for  instructing  young  girls  in  in/ant 
h^gieney  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  cities  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000 
and  over  J 1915. 

[Sign  (X)  signlfleB  that  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


Num- 
ber of 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an- 
nually. 

«  Instruction 
given  by— 

Badges 
worn. 

Classes. 

In  schools. 

State  and  citv. 

Lec- 
tures. 

DemoD- 
stra- 
tions. 

Durinff 
school 
hours. 

X 

Out- 
side of 
school 
hours. 

Elsewhere. 

Gtfffnmla: 

T^  kngt^^ .    

100 

X 

X 

Cfluucticat! 

Bridgeport » 

Hertford 

........ 

500 

120 

4,000 
180 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Playgrounds. 
Model  flats. 

District  of  Columbia: 

IDhMiK         • 
Chlptgo 

X 

X 
X 

....... 

La  ^ie,  Peru,  and  Oelesby, 
Hygiexiic  Institute,  depart- 
ment oT  Health. 

Gary' 

Kansu: 

Topeka*  

Maaw^Qsetts: 

Holvoke* 



Norwamrrton .   

100 

472 

20 

i*) 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

"x  " 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Rpringfl^lil 

MJefaJKan: 

DeCrdt 

UiDiMsota: 

DiiHith ., 

Wauait 

Kanms  City 

Nev  Jersey: 

Hac^wwack* 

NewariE 

ioo 

35 

1,500 
•200 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

Orange 

Weighing  station 
and  health  de- 
partment labo- 
ratory. 

Playgrounds. 

p^wnlc 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

NarYork: 

'inflalo , ,   . 

DiiTiHrk . 

J«me8to>wn> 

* 

NeirYork. 

17,638 

ft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Playgrounds,     in- 
fant-welfare sta- 
tions, and  settle- 
ment houses. 

Ocdflosbore ' , 

ofcln?^. ..:::;:.... 

Pou^keefmie 

.    126 

450 
50 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Child'WeUare    sta* 

Rodiestcr 

X 
X 

X 
X 

tion. 

Mvenectady 

Titicai.  ,7 

Tontan'. 

907 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Antonce> 

f^fnnati 

1,110 
2,500 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Ciflvf4and* 

Elyria^ 

OBihSS- 

Enidi 

>  Details  not  supplied. 

s  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Topeka  Public  Health  Nursing  Assn. 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Hoiyoke  Infant  Hygiene  .\ssn. 


i  Nomber  not  supplied. 

*  Details  not  supplied; 

•  Approximately 


*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Children's  Relief  and  Oeneial  Welfare  Society. 


'  DeuUIs  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Olean  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 

*  Cooperates  with  Milk  Committee. 

•  Cooperates  with  Babtos'  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 
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Tablb  III. — LUUe  Mothers*  Leagues  or  dosses  /or  instructing  young  girls  in  infant 
hygiene,  conducted  by  municipal  agencies  in  dties  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000 
<md  over,  19/5— Continued. 

[Sign  (X)  signifies  that  some  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  indicated.] 


Num- 
ber of 
girls  in- 
struct- 
ed an- 
nually. 

Instruction 
given  by- 

Badges 
worn. 

Classes. 

• 

In  schools. 

state  and  city. 

Lec- 
tures. 

Demon- 
stra- 
tions. 

Out- 
side  of 
school 
hours. 

Elsewiiere. 

Peonsylvanla: 

Philadelphia 

0,006 

3,000 

93 

36 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

y 

X 
X 

X 

Pittsburgh 

MflkstatiaB. 

Readinfr 

X 
X 

Rhode  T.<iland: 

Providsoce 

^ 

Bouth  Dakota: 

Aberdeen  * 

1 

Tennessee: 

Nfv^hvillA  I 

1 

1 
1 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City  > 

I 

Virrinia: 

Norfolk* *.. 

1 

Wisconsin: 

La  Crosse  ■ 

1 

( 

MUwaukee 

5,242 

X            V" 

X 

1 

1 

1  Details  not  supplied. 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  King's  Daujditers  Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 

*  Details  not  supplied;  cooperates  with  Associated  Charities  of  La  Crosse. 

The  nximber  of  young  girls  instructed  annually  is  given  as  48,475. 
Chicago  reports  4,000  of  these;  New  York,  17,638;  Philadelphia, 
9,906;  Pittsburgh,  3,000;  Milwaukee,  5,242.  In  12  cities  a  distinc- 
tive badge  is  supplied,  either  free  or  for  a  small  sum,  to  the  girls 
in  these  classes  or  clubs. 

In  addition,  the  following  private  agencies  repK)rted  some  work 
under  the  heading  of  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  or  classes: 

state  and  city.  Agency. 

Alabama: 

Clanton Chilton  County  Health  Committee.^ 

California: 

Oakland Baby  Hospital  of  Alameda  County. 

Connecticut: 

Hartford Viedting  Nurse  Association. 

Litchfield District  Nursing  Association.^ 

,,.!,,  . (District  Nurse  Association. 

Middletown {_    .__      .      _ 

[Social  Service  League. 

New  Haven Viedting  Nurse  Association . 

District  of  Columbia: 

.    Washington Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Association. 

Florida: 

Jacksonville Infant  Welfare  Society. 

Illinois: 

Chicago Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery. 

Moline King's  Daughters,  viaitLog  nurse  department. 

1  Afllllated  vith  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Servloe. 
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State  ftDd  city.  Agency. 

InduLna:     ^ 

South  Bend Children's  Free  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

Eadsss: 

Lawrence Social  Service  League. 

Kentucky: 

Paducah Settlement  House.^ 

Louigiana: 

New  Orleans Child  Welfare  Association. 

Hame: 

Portland Edward  Mason  Dispensary,  milk  station. 

Maasachusetts: 

Boston Denison  House,  Boston  College  Settlement. 

Lincoln  House. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association. 

Pall  River District  Nursing  Association. 

Gloucester Gloucester  District  Niumng  Association. 

Leicester Leicester  Samaritftn  Association. 

Lowell Lowell  Guild. 

Lynn Day  Nursery  Association  (baby  clinic). 

North  Adams Visiting  Nurse  Aid  Association. 

Swampscott .Swampscott  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Waltham Waltham  District  Nursing  Association. 

Minnesota: 

Duluth Scottish  Rite  Masons,  infomt-welibure  department. 

St.  Paul St.  Paul  Baby  Welfare  Association. 

Miasouri: 

St.  Joseph Baby  Welture  Association. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln Charity  Organization  Society. 

New  Jersey: 

Camden Visiting  Nurse  Society.   , 

Jersey  City Child  Welfere  Association. 

Long  Branch Long  Branch  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Madison Town  Improvement  Settlement  House. 

Morristown Central  Bureau  of  Social  Service. 

Neighborhood  House  Association. 

Orange Diet  Kitchen  of  the  Oranges. 

Visiting  Nurses' Association  of  Orange  and  West  Orange. 

South  Orange Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick. 

New  York: 

Albany Central  Christian  Mothers  Union. 

Bulbdo District  Nursing  Association. 

Cohoes State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Cohoes  Committee  on 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Glens  Falls Child  Welfare  Committee. 

Ithaca Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Ithaca  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

New  York New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor. 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery. 

Purchase Purchase  Visiting  Nurse  Association.' 

Syracuse In&tnt  Welfare  Association. 

Utica Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utica. 

(Bureau  of  Charities  and   Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 
Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

i  ^ffl^tftf^  with  Amftrtcan  Red  Cross  Town  and  Conntry  Nursing  Service. 
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Stftte  and  city.  Agency. 

Ohio: 

Akron George  T.  PerkinB  Viating  Nurse  AsBOciation. 

Cincinnati Union  Bethel  Settlement. 

ColumbuB Instructive  District  Nursing  Association. 

Pennsylvania: 

Butler Women's  Industrial  Club. 

EaBton St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 

Erie Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Johnstown Associated  Charities  of  Greater  Johnstown. 

Lebanon Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Meadville Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Palmerton New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pennsylvania).* 

Philadelphia , Baptist  Settlement  House. 

Child  Federation. 

Children's  Homeopathic  Hospital. 

Cohocksink  Mothers'  Club. 

.  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Osteopathic  Society. 

Wilkes-Barre Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Texas: 

Houston Houston  Settlement  Association. 

Social  Service  Federation. 

Virginia: 

Hot  Springs Hot  Springs  Valley  Nursing  Association.^ 

Leesburg Lena  Morton  Memorial  Nurse. 

Washington: 

Moimt  Vernon Skagit  County  public  health  nurse. 

Wisconsin: 

Neenah  and  Menasha Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Neenahand  Menaaha. 

Two  Rivers Ladies  Charitable  Association. 

WORK  FOR  PREVEimON  OF  INFANT  BUNDNBSS. 

The  statements  shown  in  General  Table  1  concerning  the  prevention 
of  infant  blindness  relate  solely  to  work  by  nurses.  Such  work  was 
reported  by  181  cities  as  carried  on  by  251  agencies. 

General  Table  4,  on  page  106,  is  a  Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rul- 
ings Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes, 
founded  on  a  statement  published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  revised  to  include  the  laws  of  1915. 

MILK  INSPECTION. 

Inquiries  covering  country  milk  inspection,  the  scoring  of  dairies 
and  stores  selling  milk,  score  cards  employed,  enforcement  of  bacteri- 
ological standards,  and  pasteurization  ordinances  were  sent  to  all 
cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over. 
Of  the  599  cities,  410  repUed  that  milk  inspection  was  carried  on. 
Only  298  of  these,  however,  supplemented  this  statement  by  return- 
ing the  special  schedule  calling  for  detailed  information.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  information  from  these  special  schedules  is  presented  in 
General  Table  3,  page  100. 

i  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service. 
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Of  the  298  cities  represented,  all  except  58  reported  country  milk 
inspection.  Dairies  are  scored  in  228  cities  and  stores  selling  milk 
in  98.  The  card  used  hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  that  card,  has  been  adopted  in  146  cities;  a  bacteriological 
standard  is  enforced  in  176  cities;  a  pasteurization  ordinance  is  re- 
I>orted  by  only  43  cities. 

H06PTTAL8  AHD  UlSPKHaABim. 

As  ex{dained  dsewhere,  this  report  deals  with  the  infant-welfare 
and  prenatal  work  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  only  so  far  as  such 
work  Teliites  to  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  in 
infant  hygiene  and  in  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  to  follow-up  work 
by  hospital  nurses  in  keeping  under  obserration  babies  who  have  left 
the  hosfMtaL  No  attempt  was  made  to  address  all  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  iMing  out  this  information;  the  inquiry 
indnded,  as  in  otho'  cases,  only  those  institutions  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  original  sources  of  information,^  with  a  few  institu^ 
taoos  added  in  the  coarse  of 


^:!  i.i>i   1'^  I 


It  has  beoa  foond  impossible  to  present  information  in  such  a  way 

as  to  sliow  the  wunmte  points  of  cooperation  between  the  different 

fjumjLB  ^Mfg»<i  in  infant-welfare  work  and  betveen  su<:b 

and  citj  heakh  departments.    In  the  larger  citi^^  arid  in 

of  the  im  iBi  i  ones  the  health  departme&t^  cooperate  fr^Ir 

with  aft  wgMiiiatioos  haTici^  work  in  any  way  toQ'-LIn^  on  the  prob* 

km  of  nfaoa  nortaStr.    ObrioifilT  in  a  statL%t>al  sraVtner^t  an 

attmpt  to  *hM  1 1»  sock  ceoperation  wofiM  c^A  be  prarr ;raS>.     Brit 

amdabie  kaa  pointed  to  d^flr^te  pt^ma0a  of 
^"^  as  paashle,  hare  li*ec  ir-'Lcat^, 


ftr% 


3iocier;Aru«».  a  zt^.^tz  ,(  r^Lu'*^  Lit  r.z 


X       A- 


*  2uvi:rj  kT-ii  i-.-^i  :ii-t  "t  try  r:i*:ir^ 


'ml*—  1- 
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In  spite  of  the  spread  of  baby-saving  activities  in  the  past  few 
yearS;  238  or  43  per  cent  of  the  551  infant-welfare  stations,  together 
with  345  or  39  per  cent  of  the  877  station  nurses,  and  523  or  49  per 
cent  of  the  1,062  nurses  not  connected  with  station  woris:,  are  found 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  eight  cities  of  over  500,000,  representing  a 
total  population  of  11,511,841.  Of  the  nurses  who  devote  at  least  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  prenatal  work,  40  per  cent  are  working  in 
these  eight  large  cities;  but  the  figures  show  that  agencies  in  other 
groups  of  cities  as  well  are  not  neglecting  this  important  phase  of 
infant-welfare  work. 

COMPARISON    OF   WORK   BY   MUNICIPAL    AND   PRIVATE 

AGENCIES. 

The  agency  by  which  the  work  is  carried  on  may  be  the  munici- 
pality, either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  a  private  agency,  or 
an  exclusively  private  agency.  According  to  the  reports,  infant- 
welfare  work  is  carried  on  by  municipalities  or  private  agencies 
through  infant-welfare  stations  or  through  instruction  of  mothers  in 
their  homes  by  nurses  in  287  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  The 
number  of  cities  in  which  some  work  of  this  character  is  done  by 
the  municipality  or  by  the  municipality  in  cooperation  with  some 
private  agency  is  149.  Infant-welfare  stations  are  operated  by  the 
municipalities  in  60  cities;  instruction  of  mothers  in  their  homes  is 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  nurses  in  100  cities;  prenatal  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  municipal  nurses  in  63  cities.  The  total  number 
of  cities  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  private  agencies  is  254. 

It  is  found  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  only  in  one  group — cities 
having  a  population  of  between  100,000  and  500,000 — does  tiie  numr 
ber  of  stations  maintained  by  cities  or  by  cities  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate agencies  exceed  the  number  maintained  by  private  agencies  alone. 
The  city  stations,  however,  in  two  groups — ^the  500,000  and  over 
and  the  100,000  to  500,000 — maintain  as  lai^e  a  staff  of  nurses  as  the 
private  agencies.  Of  the  nurses  not  connected  with  station  work 
who  visit  mothers  in  their  homes,  the  number  maintained  by  mimici- 
pal  or  by  municipal  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies  in  the  eight 
cities  of  500,000  population  and  over  is  found  to  be  much  lai^er  than 
that  employed  by  private  agencies.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  school  nurses  in  summer  in  infant-welfare  work. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  private  agencies  in  all  the  different 
population  groups  outclass  municipal  agencies  in  the  number  of 
stations  and  in  the  number  of  nurses  in  station  work  and  of  those 
not  connected  with  stations.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  in  nearly  all  population  groups,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  groups  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  division,  the 
East  North  Central,  and  one  group  in  the  Pacific  division. 
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A  comparison  in  detail  of  infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  by 
private  agencies,  and  by  municipal  cooperating  with  private  agencies; 
in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over  is  shown  in  Table  V. 

Table  Y. — InfoM-welfare  work  carried  on  through  stations  and  through  nurses  not  con^ 
nectedwith  stations^  and  prenatal  worky  distributed  according  to  character  of  agencies  and 
divisions,  1915. 


Ctoncter  of  agency  and 

Inftmt-weUare  stations. 

Instmotion   in   Infant 
hygiene  in  homes  by 
nurses  not  connected 
with     infant-weUare 
stations— Number  of 
nurses. 

Prenatal 
work- 
Number 
of  nurses. 

dlTfeion. 

Nomher. 

Nurses. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Fun 
time. 

Som- 
mer. 

Win- 
ter. 

Sonuner. 

Winter. 

Full 
time. 

Part 
time. 

Full 
time. 

Part 
time. 

Part 
time 

Fan 
time. 

Part 
time. 

Fnll 
time. 

Part 
time. 

United  States 

530 

39^ 

714 

152 

488 

116 

466 

460 

122 

491 

45 

898 

I'nnldpri 

181 

295 

63 

76 

117 

235 

45 

51 

283 

342 

89 

97 

20 

120 

12 

23 

140 

277 

71 

57 

27 
79 
10 

9 

371 
74 
21 

55 

56 

391 

13 

74 

39 
70 
13 

38 

63 

408 

20 

75 

13 
31 

1 

12 

179 

Private 

628 

Coomretinff 

86 

'uvvyvBfmau^ 

108 

6 
59 
11 

252 

"*43* 

8 

174 

8 

84 

5 

823 

3 
20 

57 

2 

53 

2 

203 

....„ 
55 

35 

17 

3 

234 

10 

59 

5 

155 

22 

18 

3 

19 

6 

63 

6 

m 

'  "ii" 

1 

18 

17 

Private' 

86 

Coopomting 

5 

lOddle  Atlantic 

847 

ITfinlclpAl.. 

124 

118 

10 

117 

84 

84 

6 

90 

190 

121 

12 

181 

14 

40 

3 

36 

05 

102 

6 

144 

24 
30 

1 

29 

210 
18 

166 

13 
141 

1 

153 

2 

15 

2 

49 

23 

143 

5 

158 

11 

7 

8 

124 

Private^ 

220 

Cooneratlns 

8 

EaitNorth  Central 

290 

MqniHpal 

27 
53 
87 

87 

15 

47 
28 

30 

51 
66 
65 

32 

1 
31 

4 

18 

28 
58 
58 

23 

"25' 

4 

7 

117 
34 
15 

5 

7 

144 

2 

15 

11 

35 

3 

11 

8 

145 

5 

24 

2 
6 

1 

16 

Privs^ 

212 

Oooperatlng 

62 

West  North  Central 

66 

Vnnl4ii>Al 

8 

27 

2 

25 

6 
24 

25 

4 

26 

2 

26 

2 
16 

8 
20 

2 
5 

""2 
3 

4 

5 
9 

1 

38 

**'*6* 
5 

4 

5 
19 

"i' 

4 

Private 

47 

5 

fi<nif)^  Athntir 

14 

25 

11 

38 

3 

62 

Mnnirfpftl 

2 
2 

1 

14 

21 

3 

1 

3 
1 

14 

21 

3 

1 

....„ 
2 

A 

Private 

23 
2 

12 

23 
2 

11 

22 

4 

25 

I 

21 

4 

18 

6 
5 

87 

Cooperating 

0 

Bast  Sooth  Central 

9 

I'nnWpftI 

5 

7 

15 
10 

9 
9 

7 

Private 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Ooomratt'ur 

West  Sooth  Central 

4 

11 

1 

11 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5 

( 

13 

Mnnicipal 

( 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

a 

3 
1 

5 

10 
1 

6 

1 

10 
1 

1 

12 

CooDoratini' 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

i^nnkfpal 

5 

6 

1 

Private 

7 

7 

7 

PafMff 

11 

11 

13 

3 

7 

3 

12 

12 

1 

11 

'•'imkirftl 

6 
5 

9 

4 

■  "3' 

3 

4 

5 
6 

1 

5 
6 
1 

...... 

5 

Private 

3 

5 

Cooperating 

1 

I 


i 


GENERAL  TABLES. 


ExFLANATORY  NoTB. — Absence  of  entry  in  any  of  the  columns  indicates  that  a 
positive  statement  has  been  received  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  no  intant-welfare 
work  was  being  carried  on. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  ''No  information  supplied, "  indicates  that  no  response  has 
been  received  to  the  Children's  Bureau  inquiries. 

Reference  to  a  footnote  "Work  reported.  Detailed  information  not  available," 
indicatee  that  the  agency  stated  upon  the  preliminary  schedule  that  some  work  was 
carried  on  but  did  not  fill  out  the  supplemental  schedules  asking  for  detailed 

information. 
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Tablb  1. — Infant-iedfaTe  tBork  bg  tnuTtieipal  and  privaU  agetieiet  in 
[Sign  (X)  alenlfla  that  ■nma  vmk  b 


SttleUiddtT'. 

ABBof. 

Num- 
ber. 

1. 

i 

i 

»™. 

1 

1 

Bum-' 

wtai« 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

"— 

lubat  Weltue  Ann.,  1621  8.  Thlr- 

.KEW: 

"-- 

Ajuuimu. 

(■ 

' 

" 

' 

■ 

' 

in 

3S«: "*". 

CtUTOBNU. 

Zl 

Barketef  Dbpensuy,*  9H  Univcnlt; 

> 

1 

1  ' 

' 

' 

feSsf- 

Monielp^  (dlvtalon  ol  child  wdtare).  . 

<i 

a 

<M0 

1 

s 

s 

... 

28 

BabT  ^spHol  oi  AlviietlB  CoimtT, 

' 

» 

4X 

n 

' 

' 

... 

AEsoclsI«IChaHtleB,raomS,CltyH*ll. 

iJ^ve^Ky '(i(  OfUto^ta  Hc^iuJDb- 

nae).' 

ktlon  japplled. 

X) population.    jDfntpqpul»ltonoITei«ifc»n»,Ark..miu  »■.*«»««»,  m-.,  «,—.. 
sxpema  Included  In  city  tax  budeet.    City  lualtb  departmant  and  CatlSMl  Ullk  u 
I  CoBunlttee,  AsaocsIatloD  of  CollegtaM  Alunuis,  coopsatn. 
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ciiiea  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOfiOO  aund  over,  1915. 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inftat-w«Utfe  stations— ContiniMd. 


Instmctlon  ghron  to 
motbecs. 


i 


f 

.si 


1^ 


i 

If 

A 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Insiruotioo  in  influit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nones  not  oon- 
neeted  with  inJknt- 
weUve  stations- 
Number  of  nimes. 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


Preqatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


X 


I 

S. 

a 


a 

I 


I 


I 


1 
2 
S 

4 

5 

7 
8 


• 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


{ 


19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 

29 
80 
31 
32 
S3 
34 
35 
36 
\  87 
88 

80 


'   X 


1 
2 
2 


(») 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 

(•) 


{ 


(') 


V) 


*  For  period  of  approximately  6  months. 

»  City  fumisbes  supplies  lor  clinic  of  Dispensary  of  University  of  Southern  Calilomia. 

•  Limited. 

V  All  nunes  In  training  school  have  6  weeks  prenatal  nursing. 
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Tablx  l.—JnfmU'^Btlfare  work  by  mumeipol  and  pnvaU  agenda  in  Ma 


/ 

[8ttD(X)«lgnUM 

tlttt 

•^ 

•xMb 

8ttt«Hid«itr. 

AfMwr- 

Intat-wtlfti*tt«lon. 

•£■ 

1 

|5 

i 

8 

»™ 

1 

1 
1 

Sum- 

WlnUc. 

1 

l 

i 

1 

1 

1 

CILIIOBKU— cnntd. 

J 

Vl^o|Nuna  Ann.,  m E. H&lty  SL 

'1 

'^ 

US 

(*) 

I 

COMWASO. 

VW^NUTO  A«n.,M(>  Tempi,  CoiM 

N^^ii;  ■  AiiiiJkV  -Dibj;  iiid- 

u 

Bridgeport  VbttlDC  Nucsa  Assn.,  475 

1 

1 

17B 

' 

' 

.' 

mJSwiSj'' 

UsMmtown. 

sS^'*^^:^^;;; 

1 

» 

Spss'""""*"  "^ 

* 

(') 

1 

1 

„ 

2S 

iSsLSSi^ia-k:;; 

}' 

' 

M 

1 

1 

1' 

t« 

s 

• 

V                       et's"Hi(^'at.V.' 

NnwLoalOII- 

5                SasS."::; 

4 

1 

IW 

4 

* 

'• 

i 

iBabyconlvamoiMMawnk;  gaiwsl  dtapensUT  S  *lt«iMODa  ■  wnk. 

■  No  mlOniiBtloD  suppUsd. 

■  Work  nportM.    DJtaOBd  Inlormatlon  not  kittUablt. 

*  To  cotun  oxUnt  b;  school  nuTM. 

•  F<«  pvlod  ol  3  mwiuu. 

•B«twManuitb(nudmirMB:  hmil;  phfsiDlwB  oiMulMd  irtun  HMtaair, 
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dtomuh(MngapopuUUioninl9J0ofl0,000€mdoiitT,19I6~(kia1itiyied. 
tag  don  tn  tlw  Add  dtalemtwL] 


welter*     iitatlons— 
Number  <tfiiuiM. 

■Sf 

1 
1 

4 
« 
^ 

1 

1 

■8 

1 

Ullkdli- 

ptDWd. 

— 

Wbtar. 

Nairn. 

- 

3  " 

1 

^1 

"1 

1 

II 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

X 

3 

a 

X 

X 

X 

1 

i 

' 

■' 

' 

" 

' 

' 



' 

S 

X 

X 

" 

X 

>* 

^ 

' 

X 

"l 

rt 

'^ 

« 

J 

.!'.. 

X 

{■) 

(•) 

X 

X 

C) 

X 

3 

X 



X 

" 

^ 

X 

m 

X 

X 

X 

4 

' 

i 

X 



X 

^ 

X 

X 

t 

•T 

S 

•X 

1^ 

s 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

•X 

"X 

"X 

"X 

S 

' 

' 

^ 

>  Blip  from  Vbltlng  Nuna  Asm.  In  can  ot  sick  bt 
MATdbbtelorMudMita  ol  Yale  Utdioal  School. 
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1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
8 


10 
11 


12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


18 
19 

20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 


83 


Tablb  \.—Tnfcmtwlfar€  work  by  municipal  and  privaU  agendU$  in  dHet 

[Sfgn  (X)  fltgniflM  that  sooM  voik  is 


State  and  city. 


coMKScncuT— oon. 


Norwich. 
Orange... 
Stamfonl. 


ToningtoD.. 
Wallmigford. 
Waterbory.. 


WflUmantio 

DEULWAmB. 

Wflmingtoii 

I>IST.  OF  COLXm  BU. 

Washtngton 


FLOBIDA. 

JacksoDylUe... 


Key  West. 
Pensacola. 
Tampa.... 


QBOBQIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta... 
Brunswick. 
Columbus.. 
Macon 


Rome. 
SaYannah. 


Waycrofls 

IDAHO. 

Boise 


Agenoy* 


InAmt^weUva  ■tatlons* 


Num- 
ber. 


MmUdpali 

....do 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn. ,  Richmond  House 

Muni^)al< 

....do 

....do 

Watarbury  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  37 

Central  Ave. 
Municipal 


Municipal - 

West  End  Reading  Co.  MUk  Depot  *. 


a 


Municipal  < 

Friendship  Honse^  321  Vlrgtaiia  Avei 

SB 

Instructive  Visiting  Nurae  Sodsty, 

2506  K  St. 

Noel  House,  1668  Kramer  PI.  NE 

Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.,  1322 

Twenty-edghth  St. 
Woman's  CUnio  Auxiliary,  716  Thir- 

temthSt 


1 
•1 


Municipal 

Infant  WeUare    Sodety,>*  Engineer 
Bldg. 

Municipal 

do 

do 


li 


I 


8 


N 


Winta. 


« 

I 


100 


597 


(«) 


813 


Municipal* 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do.« 

do 

do 

Mary  MacLean  Circle  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters, 343  Drayton  St 
Munlc^ial 


20 


(») 


365 


'5 


Municipal  I 


0) 


(") 


2 


(») 


I 

0* 


»5 


1  Work  reported.   Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  No  Information  supplied. 

*  Limited. 

*  Supplies  literature  for  distribution  by  infant-welfsre  , 

*  Nurse  supplied  by  Instructive  Visitmg  Nurse  Society. 
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and  towns  having  a  poptUaiion  in  1910  of  10^000  and  over,  /9i5— Continued. 
bfllBK  dooA  In  the  field  d<irigiBtUd.1 


fiBstmeiioii  gtvMi  to 


o 


I 


9 


I        • 


&i 


Mflkdto- 
ptosecL 


lostniotkiii  Id  influit 
hygiene  in  bomes 
by  nones  not  eon- 
neeted  with  inlmt- 
weltee  statkuie— 
Number  of  nones. 


I 


0) 


0) 


Winter. 


0) 


0) 


Fnnatal 
work. 


Norses. 


2 


8 


a; 


X 
X 


1 

2 


•X 


8 
9 


10 
U 


U 
18 

14 

15 
10 

17 


18 
U 

90 
21 
28 


38 
34 
35 
25 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 

82 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


5 
1 


5 
1 


(•) 


X 
X 


•2 


•  2 


X 
X 


»x 

X 
X 

»x 


0) 


0) 


0)  I  (») 


(>) 


C) 


0) 


X 

»x 


»X 


•  Diet  kitchen  eoopsrates  to  malntalnhii;  station.     ^,^^^^      ,        ^^ 

'  Part  ttane  given  to  foUow-op  work  of  Washington  Diet  Kitchen  Assn.  stations. 

•  Instructian  by  i^ysidans  on  staff. 

•  1  sdbool  none  whooooperates  with  Infant  Welfare  Society;  1  nurse  for  work  among  colored  population. 
»  Spedfle  cooperation  by  board  of  health, 
u  GeMnl  ooopention  by  physksiani. 


M 

u 
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Tablb  1. — Infantrwelfcare  work  by  mufUdpal  and  private  agenaaln  dRa 

(Sign  (X)  8isiiifl«f  tlmt  nnit  VQtt  b 


1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
9 

10 

U 

12 

IS 
14 

15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
82 
83 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 
89 
40 


State  And  City. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 

Aurora. 

BeUeyille 

Bloomiiigtoo. 

Cairo 

Canton 

Champaign... 
Chicago. 


Chicago  Heists. 

Cloero 

Danville 

Decatur 


East  St.  Louis. 

Elgin 

Evanston 


Freeport.. 
Oalesburg. 


Jacksonville 

Joliet 

Kankalcee 

La  Salle  (associated 

with  Peru  and 

Oglesby). 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 

Moline 


Oak  Park. 
Peoria 


Qulncy. 


Agano7* 


ICanidpal 

do.\7. 

do 

do.» 

do 

do 

do.» 

Municipal  (division  of  child  bv|ri«oe)>. 
Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,^ 

104  S.  Kichigan  Ave. 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  West  Side  Dis- 

pensary^l012  Maxwell  St. 
Lyinff-in  Hospital   and    Dispensary, 

1336  Newbriry  Ave. 
Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery,*  818  Gilpin 

Place. 
Olivet  Dispensary,  1500  Hudson  St. . . . 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chioiigo,i  104 

S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Municipal 

.....do 

do 

do 

Woman's  Club  1 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  732  Emerson  St. 

"!«S!^:::::;::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

Oalesburg  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  City 
Hall. 

MunidpaL 

do 

....do 

Hygienio  Institute,  Department  of 
Health  for  La  Salle,  Peru,  and 
Oglesby." 

Municipal 

do 

....do 

King's  DaughterSijisiting  nurse  de- 
partment, 1539}  Third  Ave. 

Municipal  > 

....do 

Visiting  Nurse  Committee,  Associated 
Charities.!  301  City  Hall. 

Child's  Welfare  league  1 

Pure  milk  dispensary  1 

Municipal 


InAmt-welfM^  stati(BS. 


Num- 
ber. 


3 
21 


(•) 


I 


3 
21 


I 


i 

-i 

h 


1,069 
5,492 

928 


285 


19 


140 


165 


Nmses. 


Boni- 


3 
23 

«3 


(") 


W 


Winter. 


I 
1 


9 
24 


S 
24 


3 


1  No  information  supplied. 

t  Health  department,  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Chicago,  and  other  agencies  cooperate  with  Inikot  Wfli> 
fare  Society  of  Chicago,  under  which  all  infant-welfare  work  is  centralixed. 
'  School  nurses  employed  in  summer.    Cooperate  with  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago. 

•  3  additional  phystdans  in  summer. 

•  Furnishes  headquarters  for  1  station,  maintained  by  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chioaeo. 

•  Staff  of  day  nursery  available  for  this  work. 
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and  towns  having  a  popiUation  in  1910  of  10,000  and  aver,  191S^Ckmiixmed. 
Uiag  done  in  tl^  fl«ld  daBignated.] 


Inluit-welflwe  statioas— Continued. 


Instmotian  givsn  to 


fas 


o  3 

J3m 


n 


Mfflcdto- 
pensod. 


3 


"S 

S 


Instraetion  in  inlmt 
hygioiA  in  homes 
by  nones  not  con- 
nected with  Iniuit- 
weUfire  stations— 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


Winter. 


I 


At 


I 


■ 

I 

At 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


At 


X 
X 
X 


1 

3 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

U 

12 

18 
14 

15 

le 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 


81 
83 
83 
84 

85 
36 
87 


89 
40 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


*93 


3 


X 
X 


08 


08 


(•) 

1 
68 


X 
X 


»X 
X 


•X 


X 


•X 
'X 
X 


8 


•X 


Y  Limited. 

•  Work  reported.   Detailed  information  not  ayaOable. 

*  A  coarse  of  baby  confereooesheld  in  summer  of  1914. 
>A  General  cooperation  by  physidaos. 

n  Larsely  supported  by  private  gifts. 
K  Health  depwrtment  physicians. 
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Tablx  1. — hnfamirwdfort  work  by  munidpal  and  private  agenan  in  6l&ia 

[Sign  (X)  dKiiiflesttet  tome  voAii 


State  and  city. 

Ageooy. 

• 

blMit-waUtfe  atationa. 

Num- 
ber. 

II 

1 

S 

Nnnea. 

• 

E 
1 

• 

1 

flnm. 

mer. 

Winter. 

■ 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

0* 

1 

PLLPfoa   eoottnued. 

t 

RockTiland 

Visiting  nnrae  department.  Public 

Welfare  Ann.,  Il68.  Wyman  St. 
Municipal 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

I 

3 
3 

1 

1 

4 
5 

RnrlnvfUM^ 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  West  End  Set- 
tlement House. 
>fupWi>*l.....r.. 

e 

fitra^ior  ... ...... 

do' 

t 

Wenkeyen. ..... .i.  r . 

do. 

8 

INDIANA. 
AndMHOo -,-,■,■,■, 

tfunidpal 

9 

EastChieaffo 

do •■. 

V 

•  •  •  • 

0) 

•  ••  • 

1 

10 
11 

ElUiart 

Welfare  Association. 

Mnnidpa] 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  « 

12 

Elwood 

.!.!!dS?!.;;;:;;:;;;;;::;;:::;:;;:;;:;: 

18 

Bvanffvllle.  ...r^r  .r. 

do 

14 
16 

Fort  Wayne... 

Qary. , 

Babies' Milk  Fund  Assn.  of  EvansvUle. 
Munidpal 

1 

1 

533 

7 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  «  •  • 

le 

First  P^byterian  Churdi 

1 

■  •  V  • 

85 

13 

1 

4 

•  •  •  • 

17 

MurMmM... 

18 

Jf  Airnnravi  . 

."»do!^7..:..;.;::::.. :.::.:;. :.:;::. 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

19 

do.» 

90 

IndJani^wUs 

JeffersQorlDe. 

Kokomo. . . .  T , 

Local  Cooncfl  of  Women,i835  W.  Ma- 

tflda  St. 
Munidpid 

31 

1; 

4 
3 

>1,853 

5 

3 

.5 

•  •  •  • 

3 
3 

9 

•  •  •  ■ 

3 
3 

93 
98 

34 

Childrai's  Aid  Assn. .  City  Han 

Bethany  Social  Center  and  Planner 

House. 
Munidnal^ 

35 

."?!do?!7......::. ..!:..:;::.:.:.:.::; 

36 

Labyette 

da* 

^ 

37 

• 

Tiaporte ..x.x... 

Flower  Mission  s ^..xx 

38 

Municipal 

30 

80 

Kari4m 

Bed  Cross  Assn.  of  Cass  County,  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 
MunMimi 

81 

83 

MichicanCity 

."rSS^!:;;:::::;;;:::::::::::;:;::;: 

88 

MJahawaka.; 

do 

84 

Mnnole 

do 

85 

New  Albany 

do 

80 

Peru 

da« 

87 

Richmond .......  r , . 

do 

88 

Sooth  Bend. 

Terra  Haute 

Vinomnes 

Visiting   Nurse  Assn.,  Commercial 

Club  rooms. 
Municipal r 

80 

40 
41 

Children's  Free  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pital, 1031  W.  Divteion  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  South  Bend,* 
319  Jefferson  Bldg. 

MunidMl 

3 

1 

139 

e 

»1 

«  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

43 

48 

Terre  Haute  Social  Settiement,*  39 

N.  First  St. 
Municipal 

44 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  aTaflaUe. 

*  No  tnformatian  supplied. 


*  Under  5  years  of  age. 

« Delivered  by  mUk  committee  to  home. 


upon  orders. 
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Tablb  1 . — Infant-Keifare  worh  by  mumcipol  and  privatt  agend 

(Bl(n(x)<lgiilflMtbMi 


TABULAR   BTAXEMEHT   OF   INFANT- WELFABE   WOBE. 


Tablb  1. — h\fanlfVielJ<irt  work  by  w 


Idpal  and  private  agtnatt  t  n  alia 

[Sign  (  X )  sienlBM  tint  some  wok  k 


yothgis'  ttstltl  SocMy,  1123  Uti 

JiJmiHqpUasnospltal ' 

UuTluidASGn.CoTSIiudTaiidPravHl'  I 
tian  ot  Inlant  Uorlalltv  (B>b[M'  I 
Ullk  Fund  Assn.),  10  E.  Fayetur- 

Thomos  WflAcm  Sfmltailum 

ilunlclpal 


Fnderlclc    Cauntj    Branob   of    1 
Uaryland  Aran,  lor  the  PreTaDllOD 
■nd  Rb1I«I  at  Tuberculmli,  1~  ~ 
Market  St. 

.  MunkrtpBL 

1  Work  isportfld.    DMatled  Inlarmstiin  not  i 
•  No  Inlormallon  nippUed. 


n  Tom  and  Country  Nunlni  Sarrlc*. 
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Taslb  1. — Iiyfant'Vitlfafe  wort  fay  mumeipol  and  prmoU  ageneia  in  dtUt 
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X)!*! 

lUta 

Ub> 

•  •nAk 

SUM  Hid  alt;. 

Amor- 

"cr 

1 

it 

r 

1 

1 

Mmn. 

1 

J 

Ba 

r. 

w„.. 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

I 

1 

-'-"™™- 

^«?KSP^*^'' 

' 

BrocktOT 

luot.XOTjfarBt. 

EUnbNti  P«bod7  Baue,>3S7  Cbuin 
Iid^'  Handt4l,  mcU  iHTln  d^ 

LlDoalnHouM>«IEiiunld8t 

m 

?! 

.<•( 

n 

u 

» 

3 

I 

1 

. 

:: 

ao 

u 

,. 

fOOT 

„ 

" 

" 

HauLh  Ei^  Hou»)ii  43  Rut  CuiUd  St. 
MunlcipiJu 

?! 

?! 

(•> 

m 

h 

300 

. 

1 

"S^™"*  "^^  ""*• 

h 

■■; 

US 

to 

1 
I 

s»S^srfc. 

1 

... 

M 

lupplM. 


b  Wonua's  Htmidna  LcaciN.    Numa  supplM  b; 


TABnLAB  STATE 


aadlowru 

^onn?  a  popukuion 

immctkaglyanto 

lUlkdb- 
peraed. 

Jl 

1 
11 

11 

1 

i 

X 

,. 

X 

X 

X 

^, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■  FmwlT  CHTted  oo  In  coonoil 
XamngAm.  Work  trunfMnd  to 
"  OtBoba  Gbnea  Cor  lustnietlcn  i 
"MrtnMliw  »  ynpuitcy  dlnlca  In 
Han,  tb*  FM<r  Brant  Biigham  H 
IiT  IimnictlTa  District  NurslDg  Assn 
"Wcrkot  Brockton  ItOk  ud  Bab 
"Wort  raemitlj  o^anlMd. 
"  Batvwn  noibais  and  nmSH. 
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Table  1. — Ir^ciiit-vx\fim  worl  iy  munutpol  and  privaU  agenda  in  dtia 


StatoaDdcIty. 

Atmr. 

Infent'iraUkrgttsUnM. 

b«r. 

1 

1 

»™. 

J 

i 

Bnin- 

WbHr. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
I 

s 

uiaBAcmistm— 

SFOTMtAVt                           ^ 

» 

DIslrtetNDniliU  Am.,  374  aI^wu  St. 
UnJooHoatdt^aactaMrTlMdciiut- 

» 

* 

788 

« 

8 

» 

Oirtnw 

H=er; 

la 

1- 

I- 

O 

<•) 

Fedtral  St. 

h 

.3 

343 

» 

.1 

'1 

... 

33 

33 
34 

Holyoke  Inlint   Hygluig  Asm.,  M 

BanlUrr  liiik  Cc^ii^tM,  Vl  jid^ 

!■ 

' 

133 

'.» 

' 

' 

1 

... 

7! 

1 

1 

3D0 

2 

3 

1 

Dg^N&i^  Aim.  (baby  oUnk), 73 

3 

3 

HI 

' 

1 

=• 

•^W-l^^'*^^''" 

' 

' 

<") 

("^ 

' 

;s^..r.r:..". 

""!dS^:::;;::;;:::;;:::;:::;:::::: 

ppllHl 

jftr«p 


by  It,  B.  Frat  Oenanl  EospltaL 


..-reported.    DMalMin 

r  amploya  nuisa <ri InMructin  Dbtrfct  Niuslct  Asm.  fornn  otsj 

OoaperatlDO  with  DbMct  Nursloft  Asm. 

Ticea  o[  district  nuna  suund  whan  nacai 

niratore  substatloiu  to  which  milk  Is  as 

MMikt  ud  1  halpai,  witb  aalary. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT   OP   INPANT-WBUABE   WOES. 


Tablk  1.— Jn/ont-uwf/m  mork  bff  m 


Idpal  and  private  agmaa  tncttfci 
(Blen  (  X  >  ilpilBn  thit  MO*  net  b 


SttlttBAtiXj: 

Atmr- 

n™. 

1 

1 

9 

HoiiiL 

1 

. 

SJ; 

w».. 

1 

I 

1 
I 

1 

I 

i 
s 

NtTBwUord 

ge':^^:  ■:::■: 

3 

U7 

3 

11 

• 

North  Ad™. 

Nawtoa  DlBtr[ct  Nuning  Am.,'  New- 

1 

•sa 

(') 

3 



:^^-"-^:r: 

Sonun^lla  VUUng  Nuna  Aam.,  i 

Southbrldn  VMUnc  Niun  Ann.,  18 

(•) 

o 

WBEtham   DWriit    Nui^j    Aii., 

WMtfleld 

Browl  St 

w|j|^^ywiki  M-i;;;  Aiiv;  lis' 

^«. 

CleaaHUkStatloiuCaiDmlCtM* 

"irsri,!*"""'"""'""'' 

' 

477 

" 

'• 

yuDidp*]..: 
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Old  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  oflOfiOO  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
bitag  dooB  In  the  (Md  designated.] 


]iiluit-w«Ite«stallon»— Contlnned. 


Imtnietioii  giveo  to 
mothara. 


I 


a 

MO  9 


55 


n 


i 

If 
If 


Mflkdfe- 
p«iiMd. 


Instmctkm  in  taifuit 
hjrgtene  in  homet 
by  nonet  not  oon- 
neeted  with  intent- 
weUwe  statkms^ 
Number  of  nunee. 


Bonunef. 


1 
9 


Winter. 


Ai 


1 
8 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nortes.' 


Ai 


8 


I 


X 
X 


1: 
s 


■3 

8 


X 
X 


1 
2 

8 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
83 

84 
85 

86 
37 
88 
89 
40 


41 

42 

43 


(•) 


(*) 


(•) 


2 


(•) 


(«) 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

"x 
*«x 

X 


3 


1 
8 


3 

i" 


«x 

X 


X 
X 


8 


8 


X 

•X 

X 


X 
X 


3 

i" 


(•) 


1 
i 


(•) 


(•) 


X 

«x 

X 


•  Nurooe  fomfahed  bv  Waltham  District  Nnrsinr  Assn. 

•  Executire  officer  of  board  of  health  acts  as  chairman. 
T  4  helpers. 

•  Serrfees  of  10  general  visiting  norses  available  when  necessary. 


TABUIAK  BTArEMENI  OF   INFANT-WEUABE    WOBE. 

Table  1. — Infmtt-we(f<veworhb^vmittdp<daiidj>rmaUagerieU$inettiti 


IBIcn(X)»c>>iaMtta>tna 

Hvstkli 

BtaMmdBltr. 

AienoT. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

r 

1 

91 
m 

Nona. 

1 

1 

r 

■Wlnt«, 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

IS'Sg^.:::::::. 

1                            i 

) 

J 

1:1 

1 

•J 

.1 

1 

1 

IW 

s 

14 

. 

' 

e 

' 

QnmdRBpMs. 

CUnki  for  Infant  Fcedlnf,  D.  A.  Bind- 

au 

' 

• 

w 

' 

' 

.... 

.... 

»s»»>-"-»'"*""' 

VlalUng  NuiK  Aam.,  Room  an,  Hai- 

» 

)■ 

1 

10 

(•) 

■ 

.... 

1 

"siyfs^^I"-'^' 

iromstoTA. 

gsssrifsissnsisgs.'^sss- 

S 

I 

100 

I 

s 

9 

I 

1 

a 

HimiMpoUi. 

Inljmt  W^lfci*  BocM;,  VB  Pljmjoalb 

* 

* 

o 

* 

* 

4 

•DiflMMrdallnKlUicl 


■  1  tmiat;  luMbUot:  empknd  bTb«*i>l  othMhh. 
•  WotJcnported.    D«UlMmlenn>tlcoaotBnlliIil*. 


IABUL.AB   STATEMENT   OF   INFANT^WELFABE    WOBK. 

Tablb  l.—Ir^fanl-wel/mt  work  by  miatidpal  and  fniwde  agenda  fa  dtia 
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imd  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  i9i^— <)ontmued. 
httig  doQ0  In  the  field  designsted.] 


fiafytt-wettue  stations— Ccmtixiiied. 


Instriietion  gtven  to 


la 


o  § 


Mlllc  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Instruction  in  infiint 
hjrgiene  in  homes 
hy  nunes  not  con- 
nected with  inftuit- 
weifsre  stations- 
Number  of  noises. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


I 

I 


Winter. 


I 


Nones. 


i 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
34 
26 

96 
27 
28 
20 

30 


31 

32 
38 
84 
35 


36 
87 
38 


X 
>X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


»X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


CM 


(») 


(") 


(") 


1 
2 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


10 


•X 
X 
X 


»x 


>x 

X 
X 


»ln  oooperatlon  with  Baby  Welbre  Assn. 

u  Number  of  nnrsfls  not  ayailable. 

"St.  Loals  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  suppliee nurses  for  Baby  Welfare  Assn.  and  St.  Louis  Pure  Millc  Com* 


u  Operated  by  St.  Louis  Pure  Millc  Ckmunission. 

uin  additkm,  1  Infant  feeding  and  instructive  clinic  at  Kbigdom  House  and  9  pure-mUk  distributing 
stations, 
u  Number  receiving  mOk  at  stations;  number  enrolled,  1,807. 
u  Total  number,  including  physicians  from  hospitab,  25. 
^  In  add  itlon,  1  social  worker  and  many  volunteers. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT   OF   INPANT-WELFAHE   WOBK. 
Tabli  1. — /ii/ant-iiKf/itrc  wori  Ay  munMpoI  and  pmiolf 
ISIcn  (X)  •Ignlfla 


Btitoanddtr. 

Aiwr. 

—— 

Knio- 

bv. 

1 

u 

it 

i 

NlIM*. 

1 

1 

ST 

WlnUt 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

MOHtlHA-OOOld. 

U^Mf.. 

{!ls:!t"-«» 

°Si.»~"  ■^'■'  " 

B 

South  Onuta 

nvAu. 

1 

»5 

3 

B 

™,iu.»«. 

Dvltai  ^nstrniitm  DlMrlot  Munhi( 

CtmoDrdDiitiiiit  Xuiiing  Asm. .  Roan 

DlstrictNarn  Aan.,  in  Cmtral  An. 

» 

Nuhnk 

HmelwaUr  Dbtrkt  Nunbig  Am., 

3 

' 

300 

". 

< 

' 

' 

-1 

...i 

MBDTUttSt.                       ' 

1 

"CHy 

&r:".'.."..°r" 

Lm«<m  for  Frlmdlir  Bervk*,'  M  Brawl 

* 

' 

m 

' 

1 

.. 

11 

I 

City  Nune  oiiiilttii,'  IM  B.  C^- 

' 
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end  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  i9i5— Continued, 
bdng  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Intent-welfu-e  stftUoiw— Continued. 


In&tiuetlop  given  to 


o 

•  JO 


I 


n 


Mltkdis- 


•8 


Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con« 
nected  with  Infant- 
weltare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


I 

1 


Winter. 


I 


I 
1 

P4 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


1 


a 

o 

I 
I 


6 


I 


5 


jo 

I 


a 

o 


5 


1 

3 
3 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


10 


n 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 


X 


2 


X 


X 


«X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


4 

"i 


•X 


1 


1 


1 


*  City  appropriates  $300  toward  expenses  of  Infant  Aid  Assn. 

'  AfiUiated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
•Number  not  supplied. 


30248**— 16- 
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Tablb  1.— /n/(In^iK{/are  wort  by  municipal  and  privaU  agmeia  tn  eku* 


|Slfii(X)»lgnlfl»a»t 

— kb 

State  and  City. 

A|»7. 

Inkat-wallarastaliimi. 

Nam- 
W. 

I. 
It 
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r 

s 

Nonn. 

1 

1 
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Wlnhr 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 

i 

NIwnCUKT-OODtd. 

2 

Eait  Orange 
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i 

1 

m 

<•; 

t 

t 

But  Oniice  AM  to  Clw  Slck,>  11  N. 

" 

Hilk  lUthiiB.  Bt.  EimiMtb'a  Boa- 

' 

U3 

r) 

C) 

D 

P) 

n 

Cblldnn'g  R«ll«f  and  Oenwal  Welbn 

eoelBtj.  Summit  Ave. 

(') 

UoniciDal  (dlTUon  of  child  hygtanej. 

» 

> 

•  MS 

> 

» 

■u 

> 

l^B«gohVWtingNa».A«... 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

O                    I  ol  Social  8«^Tio^  17 

N                       Iou»A«n..'Fl.gW8t 

3 

3 

i.m 

1 

s 

I 

V                     'AMD..  147  Bayard  St. 

{ 

■■i 

10 

.... 

s 

31 

^»ol!™r»'rvX?ir'- 

3 

3 

ua 

3 

3 

' 

1 
s 

..: 

■ 

HS"~'~"'""- 

"i 

atycomMUinataHaii 

Wtffk  dcnw  tn  coopc 
lotnt  Ultk  Commlttoe 
Work  niKHiod.    IWtJ 

>pprt>prliai«i  towaid  eiinnHi  of  Vhftl 

tfiBGaal  OraagB  Aid  to  ttw  Blok  umm 
ntloa  vlth  ttut  of  Uu  Baby  WaUua  A 

ngN 

isdb 

&% 

Sodet 

tOrai 

^ 

Mnt 

Apr 

», 

*  nutlr  nippaitod  by  city  hiDds. 
'  Nniober  not  MppUcd. 

*  No  lolocmatlon  luppUad. 

*  S  moUhs,  from  luna  U,  ISM,  to  Fab.  U,  IBU. 
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mdtoums  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued. 
briBsdoDeiii  the  field  dasignated.] 


Infuit-waUwe  steUons— Continued. 


Instniction  giv«i  to 
mothers. 


I 


II 


o  g 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


P.S 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


Instroction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  Inliant- 

^  weltere  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


X 


9 

I 


X 
X 


I 


X 
X 


3 
1 


(*) 


(*) 


Whiter. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


1 


(») 


(') 


I 


I 


4 

1 


1 
2 


(») 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


? 

s 


S 
3 


I 


X 
X 


X 


X 


»x 

X 


»x 


♦X 


16  X 
16  X 


1 

2 
3 


5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 


^  Cooperates  with  division  of  child  hygiene. 

"  AfBUated  with  Baby  Welf^ve  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

ucentndising  agency  with  which  the  following  agencies  are  affiliated:  Orange  health  department,  Diet 
Utcben  of  the  Oxanfles,  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of  Orange  and  West  Orange,  the  East  Orange  Aid 
to  the  Sick,  the  South  Orange  Society  for  Lending  Comforts  to  the  Sick,  Civic  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Cmb. 

**  Under  2  years  of  age. 

*  Fkores  lor  work  in  West  Orange  included  with  those  for  Orange.  Work  done  in  cooperation  with 
that  ofthe  Baby  WeUsre  Assn.  of  the  Oranges. 

M  Aid  of  State  department  of  health. 


TABULAB   8TATBHEITT   OF   INFANT-WELFASE   WOBK. 


Tabls  1 . — Injanl-vxl^are  work  by  m 


nicipal  and  prieote  agenda  in  eitU* 

[Sign  ( X )  siEDiaas  that  »iiu  mit  b 


SI 

Plaliilleld(o>intd)... 
BouthOranpai 

■ 

2» 

.J 

' 

' 

Society  for  Leodhig  ComfiiU  to  tha 
H^Sfc-.^'^ 

Ian  St. 

1 

1 

lU 

' 

1 

WMtNawYu-k 

HEW  YOBK. 

"ffife-pr.""""  "■*-■ " 

>■ 

3 

1 

Cblld  Wellora  Assn., «»  E.  Main  Bt. . . 

1 

'IB 

(') 

1 

I 

Best  Room  Club,  107  CoUIer  at 

? 

! 

.,» 

'i 

.1 

:."*■ 

..' 

■•i 

Dis^lot  Nursing  Asm.,  m  Frauk- 



.^"^r!"': 

)' 

sa 

1.1 

' 

>■ 

ifl 

9 

a 

a  FedtCHtlon  tor  Soclnl  Sarvica. 

}' 

1 

O 

m 

> 

I  .... 

iludad  In  thli  table  u  having  a  part  in  tbe  gancnl  plan  of 
Ana.  at  tbe  Onngn. 

aiue  Included  v 
t  tbe  Oranges. 


a  Orange.    Work  dnna  h 
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and  toumt  having  a  population  in  1 910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  In  the  field  designated.] 


Se 


la 


Infent-welfNestatioDft— Gfmtlnued. 


Instractloa  given  to 


51 


9 


^ 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


Instruction  in  infimt- 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


^ 

^ 


Winter. 


I 


I 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


i 

^ 


i 


8 
I 


1 

2 


8 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


18 


14 

16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 


X 

X 

«X 


X 


3 
1 


X 
X 


{ 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


13 


13 


1 
12 


"11 


"11 


17 


X 
X 
X 


X 


•X 
X 


X 

X 
X 

•X 


28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


f  Number  for  1  station;  second  station  not  opened  until  June,  1915. 

•  Work  reoorted.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

*  Room  where  mothers  can  rest  and  feed  their  babies.    President  of  club  weighs  and  examines  babies 
and  fives  advice  to  mothers  and  to  expectant  mothers.    General  cooperation  by  physicians. 

!•  Nurses  provided  by  District  Nursmg  Assn. 

"  In  addition  to  nurses  attached  to  milk  station  maintahMd  by  Babies'  MUk  Dispensary  of  Bulftao. 

^  In  addition,  1  sodal^ervlce  worker  and  2  volunteer  nurses. 


10 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

0 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 


29 


30 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 


36 


TAdLB  1. — tn/ant-wel/att  il^otk  by  municipal  and  private  agendei  in  dUei 

tSign  (X)  sigtiifles  that  sctne  work b 


*■■    * 


State  and  city. 


HEW  TOKK— COntd. 

Glens  Falls  (oontd). 
Oloversville 


H(»iiell. 
Hudson. 


AgBDfOJt 


Ithaca. 


Jamestown. 


Johnstown. 


Kingston 

LacKawanna. 
Little  Falls.. 


Lockport 

Middietown 

Mount  Vem(m. 
New  Rochelle.. 
New  York 


( Bronx  and  Manhat- 
tan Boroughs.) 


Child  Welfere  Committee,'  City  Hall. 

Municipal 

Day  Nursery 

District  Nurse  Assn 

Municipal 

do 

Civie  Improvemient  League,  002  Gil- 
ford PL 

MunicipaL 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  612  Edgewood  PL 

Ithaca  Tuberculosis  Committee,  222 
E.  State  St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  New  Market 
Bldg. 

Munidpal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  20  N.  Melcher  St 

Municipal 

do 

do 

Fortni^tly  Chib 

Municipal 

do 

do 

do , 

Municipal  (bureau  of  child  hygiene)  >. , 

Babies^  Welfare  Assn.  of  New  York 
City  u  Center  and  Walker  Sts. 

After  Care  Circle  of  Jewish  Maternity 
Hospital.  133  CUnton  St. 

Babies  Dafry ,  511 W.  Forty-first  St. . . 

Babies  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  135  E.  Fifty-fifth  St. 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  social 
service  department/^  E.  Twenty- 
sixth  St.  and  First  Ave. 

Beth  Israel  Hospital,  social  service 
department,  Monroe,  Jeflerson,  and 
Cherry  Sts. 

Bethany  Mission  of  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle,* 455  Tenth  Ave. 

Brvson  Day  Nursery,'  149  Avenue  B . 

Children's  Aid  Society,  105  £.  Twenty- 
second  St. 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry 
St. 

Emanuel  Chapel,  737  E.  Sixth  St 

Fordham  HospiUU,  social  service  de- 
partment, Crotona  Ave.  and  South- 
em  Blvd. 

Free  Out-Door  Maternity  Clinic,  216 
£.  Seventy-sixth  St. 


Inisnt-wellare  statiooa. 


Num- 
ber. 


^ 


w 


) 


I 


•  1 


.... 


1 
66" 


1 
3 


(") 
1 


£ 

5 
^ 


•  1 


50 


1 
3 


i 


1^ 


108 


Norses. 


Sum- 
mer. 


s 


175 


44 

19 


28 


49 


35 


•38,427 


M66 


624 
636 


468 


(") 


1 


(") 


1,300 


11 
1 


1 
2 


2 


Winter. 


M 


S 


1 
»1 


114 


2 
5 


W7 


14 


6 


8 


t 


0) 


50 


2 
5 


6   ' 


7  ,....1 


8    ...^ 


I  Work  now  carried  on  by  Child  Welfare  Committee  formerly  distributed  between  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  nurse,  visiting  nurse  employed  by  Women's  Club,  and  the  tuberculosis  nurse. 

>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

s  Time  in  station  paid  by  board  of  health:  nurses  supplied  by  Ithaca  Tuberculosis  Committee. 

*  P(»tion  of  nurse^s  time  given  to  service  in  municipal  milk  station  in  summer. 

*  Appropriation  made  by  common  cmmcil  of  the  city  board  paying  salary  of  1  nurse  employed  by  Visiting 
Nurse  Assn.   Nurse  gives  part  time  to  station,  which  is  open  2  afternoons  a  week. 

*  July,  1914,  to  February,  1915. 

'  1  scnool  nurse;  1  social  worker. 

>  The  bureau  of  child  hygiene  cooperates  with  every  private  agency  whose  work  it  in  any  wav  toochea. 

*  Under  2  years  of  age. 
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and  town*  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  19 IS — Continued, 
in  the  field  designated.] 


Infant-welltfe  stations— Continned. 


iDstmction  given  to 
mothers. 


o  § 

:i 


X 
X 


X 
X 


•  X    ;   X 


9 


>» 

m 


I* 


X 
X 


X 


Milk  dis- 
pensed. 


I 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Instniction  in  intuit 
hjTgiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infsnt- 
weltsre  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Summer. 


6 

a 


(») 


"200 


1 


I 
1 

»2 

(») 


(«) 


Winter. 


(») 


I 


2 
1 


1 
1 

(») 
»3 

1 
1 

'2 
(») 


1 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


2 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 
'2 


8 


50 


X 
X 


5 


a 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


(") 


«x 

X 
X 


X 


X 

»X 

X 


»X 

»x 

X 
X 
X 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

20 
27 

28 


29 


30 

31 
32 

33 

34 
35 


36 


I 

X        i       X 

X  X 


5 


"'X 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 


M  In  sammer;  number  in  winter,  18. 
tt  School  nurseo. 

u  Nnraee  follow  up  all  cases  reported  by  midwlves. 

u  Composed  of  80  organisations  whose  work  touches  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  welfare  of  babies. 
Acts  aa  a  t  leai  liif  boose  in  fsdlitaCing  cooperation  among  all  inlsnt-welfare  agencies. 
M  Work  carriea  on  by  Fordham  Hospital, 
u  Not  availabie  for  infants  under  1  year  of  age. 
u  In  sammer;  in  wintw,  1. 
"  Detwestt  mothen  and  nurses. 
»  See  Btflevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 


TABULAB  STATEMENT   OF   tKFANT-WELFABE   WOBE. 

Tablb  1.— In/arU-uxlf are  work  bifmuniapalatul  private  ageneiei  in  (iliit 

[Sign  (  V  >  ■IpiHUj  ihM  IJI  int  !■ 


N«w  Yock-Ccmtd. 

<  Brouxuid  HiDtwl- 

tan  BDTougba— 


Good  BwnarUan  Dbpnoary.  Emm 

tnd  BroDiDB  SU. 
Oouvmeur  Hoapital,  mcU  httIiw 

dannnimt.  loot  ol  aguvtnMur  St. 
Harlem  Hoanftal,  vbitliu  niusa  d*- 

putiatnt,)  One  (luiidndiiid  thlrtr- 

■liUi  St.  tnnS  IiMun  Ave. 

—-H  Settlement,  ass  Henry  St. 

:aniltal,  hcU  servloe  da- 
,  VeetclMelereiid  Caldwell 


s'  Daf  Numry,'  OS 


5sr- 


HedlMai  Sqoare  Chuich  Bouse,'  431 

ThUdAve. 
Minhattaii  Helamtty  and  Dlapemary, 

3tJ  E.  StzUetb  St. 
HanlttttaDTlUe  Kunsy  Abd.,>  401 

W.   One   hiukdied   and    tvraoty- 

■eventb  St. 
UelropoliUm    nwpital,    Blackwell's 

Island. 
Uount  Shwl  Hospital,  Hclal  Mnlce 

depanoient,  Otte  hundredlb  St.  ami 

mhAve. 
Nathan  Stnue  Paateurlnd  UOk  Ltii- 

oralorln,  34S  E .  Thlrty^aoond  SI. 
New  York  .Ajan.  la  Improrlng  Ute 

CoDdlltoQ    of   the    Poor,    I06    E. 

Tventy-aeooDd  St. 
New   York   Clly   Ubska   Society, 

WomiD'a  Bnncb,  IK  E.  Twenty- 
New  Ynk  Diet  KHcban  Ann.,  1  West 

Thlrt  J-lourth  St. 
New  York  DIspenwry,  34  Sprlni  St.  , 


paitmeat,     181    W.    One   b 

New  York  Milk  Committee  Health 
Center,  IIB  Weshlnpon  St. 

New  York  NiUMr;  and  Child's  H<a- 
pltal.iei  w.  euty-anit  St. 

New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 


The  PnebyterlMi  Boniltal,  vbiilnc 
nures  departmait,'  Seveotleth  8t. 
ttndUadlsanAve. 


IMCbrystleSt. 
I  Nnmber  not  supplied . 
Work  reporlsd.    Detailed  Inlarmstloniii 
Under  2  ycsn  ol  age. 
iDcludfs  1  social  workw. 
Hervlcu  of  sludeol  nursa  avalleble. 
Pasleurlied  milk  laboatcries. 


. 

1 

CM 
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. 

1 

1 

J 
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3 

i 

..! 
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« 

>3« 

1 

' 

' 

8 
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and  towns  tiaving  a  population  in  1910  0/10,000  and  over,  1915— Continued. 
bdiiC  done  In  tbe  iUld  daslgnated.] 


laXKBA-wtUtn  statkms— Contlnaad. 


InstroctSon  givtn  to 


0-- 

o  a 
—  >% 


£- 


I 


9 


n 


5s 

9 


s 


n 


MUkdis- 
pwisad. 


« 

^ 


InstrtKtion  in  inJiuit 
hygiene  in  homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  inlantr 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Summer. 


I 


i 

^ 


Winter. 


I 


Nurses. 


I 


0) 


i 

^ 


(0 


J 


s: 


Gk 

9 

QQ 


is 


% 


^ 

^ 
^ 


i 
I 


•8 

8 


1 
2 
3 


4 

6 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

16 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

28 


X 
X 


X 
X 


«2 


(•) 


«2 


(») 


«2 


'X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


6 


X 
X 


13 


12 


13 


12 


X 
X 


13 


12 


8 


••1 


3 
0) 


*  Del  neon  physicians  and  mothers  only. 

*  In  additioii,  9  matrons  and  7  assistant  matrons.    Some  assistance  by  health-department  nurses  in 


*  Work  with  children  is  simply  in  connection  with  wards  and  clinics  of  the  hospital  and  is  one  branch 
of  Qie  social  service  department. 
M  Woman  i^ysiolan  who  cooperates  with  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Assn. 
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Table  1. — h^ant^etlfare  viorh  hfi  n 


Cctpai  and  private  agendtt  in  rifia 

ISIgn  (X )  sIsoiflH  that  soma  wvt  b 


Nnr  YDTk-CinU. 
<  Broax  and  Uanhat- 

Contlmwd)/ 


(BrooUjn  Borau^] 


IT    Nawbur^ 

1»    No^Tonswaii. 


buCn!! 


:;l:■:!::■l:;«::l::^l::^E;  ■:!; 


rk  reported.    I>«tsfled 

liU  Dimes  Id  hnltb  dspaiti 

Knlwupentka  bj-  pbysld* 


It  EtBtlnn  ia  OrMopoint  in  voik  unonc  rotlah  mothm. 


TAStTLAfe   STATEMENT  OF   IKf  ANT-WBLFABE   WOfiK. 

tmdtown*  tuning  a  popiilalicn  in  1910  o/ 10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued. 
bmtag  doD0  In  tb«  Odd  dwIsnMd.l 
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TABULaA  SO'ATEMEKTT  of  INFAKT-WELpAUfi  WORK. 


Table  1. — Inf(xntrV)elfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agejicies  in  dliet 

[Sign  (X)  signiflfls  that  some  work  is 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 


10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
16 


1« 
17 
18 
10 

90 
21 
22 


23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
20 

80 
31 
82 
83 
34 
85 


36 
87 

88 
90 


Stat«  and  city. 


NBw  TOKK— oantd. 
Bochfi8t«r 


Home 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Soheneotady 

Syracuse 


Troy. 
Utioa. 


Watertown. 


Watervllet... 
White  Plains. 


Yonlcers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AstaeviUe 


Charlotte. . 
Durham . . . 
Greensboro. 


Ral 
Wil 


eigh 

inungton. 


Winston 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fargo 


Grand  Forks. 


Agency. 


Ktmicipal 

Rochester   General  Hospital,  social 

service  department. 

MunicipaL 

do.!T7I 

do 

....do 

Infant  Welfere  Assn., 600E.  Genesee  St. 
Sdvay  Infant  Welf^  Assn.,  600  E. 

Genesee  St. 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Syiaoose,  511 

S.  Warren  St. 

Municipal 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Assn., 

1600  Seventh  Ave. 
Municipal 


Baby  Welfare  Committee  of  Utioa, 

51lVarIokSt. 

Municipal 

Bureau  of  Cluurlties  and  Society  fbr 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChUdien, 

224  Ifassev  Ave. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  113  Park  PI 

Municmal* 

....do.rr. 

White  Plains  Nursing  Assn.,»  53  Ham- 
ilton Ave. 

Municipal 

Milk  Committee  « 

Yonkers  Homeopathic  and  Maternity 
Hospital.* 


MunicipaL 

Flower  Mission  and  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  Free  Medical  Dispensary. 

Municipal 

....do 

....do 

Associated  Charities 

Proximity  Manufacturing  Co. ,  weUare 
department,  White  Oek  Mills. 

Municipal 

do 


King's  Daughters. . , 
Red  Cross  Society  •. 

Municipal 

Wayside  Workers.. 


^Cunicinal 

Associated  Charities '  of*  Faigo,  City 
Hall. 

MunicipaL 

Associated  Charities,*  City  HaU 


Infsnt-weUsre  stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


OQ 


13 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 


3 


} 


}■ 


I 


1 
1 


3 


li 

it 

5fe 


2,351 
(0 


200 

0) 
850 
83 


434 


45 


1,007 


24 


8 
0) 


2 


8 


14 


3 


Nivseo. 


Sum- 


« 

a 


17 


2 
5 
8 
1 


8 


I 


Wlntor. 


1  Number  not  supplied, 
s  No  information  supplied. 

*  In  summer;  1  in  winter. 

« Board  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  Baby  WeUare  Committee  of  Utlca. 

*  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 


a 


3  < 
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and  towm  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10^000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  done  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inftnt-wettue  statioDS— Continued. 


Instmctlon  given  to 


a 

8: 


X 
X 


d 

o 

Jim 


X 
X 


9 


I 


I 


Mfflcdja- 


i 


Instrnction  in  infant 
hygiene  in  homee 
by  nunee  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welftfe  stations- 
Number  of  nunee. 


Summer. 


I 


Winter. 


Prenatal 
work. 


Nurses. 


I 


8 


>i 


I 


^ 

« 

^ 


I 

I 
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2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


10 
U 

13 
13 

14 

ri5 


16 
17 
18 
19 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


13 


3 

5 

»8 

1 


13 


13 


«X 
«X 


X 
X 
X 


•X 
X 


(») 


(») 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


{ 


30 
21 
23 


1 
1 


1 

"i 


X 
X 


•X 


X 
X 


•X 
X 


{ 


23 
24 

26 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


2 
1 


2 
1 


•X 


*X 


37 

38 
39 

•  SuppUes  milk  for  municipal  stations,  furnishes  physicians  for  clinics,  organises  Little  Mothers'  Leagues. 

•  Under  2  years  of  age. 

•  Alllliated  with  Atw^^rtoM^  Bed  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.    Work  reported.    Detailed 
Inlonnatioii  not  ayaSable. 
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Table  1. — In/tml-viel/are  v.'orh  6j 


mdpal  and  private  agtnaa  in  i 
ISlgD  {X )  ilEOlfln  t  bat  Mm*  * 


Assn^  MB  BatUh  Hlgli  St. 
Btar  Diy  Nuiwrr,*  Central   i: 

BWg, 
Uunlcbal*- 


Munictpal.,, 


Assoclat«d  ChariUtB. 

Ross  Coimtr  Autt-Tubwculfiab  80- 

eletv,  121  W.  MafD  St. 
Uimlciinl  (child hTgiaiHdlTlKlsn).... 
CblMmt'i  Clinic  oTtht  OMo-Ulual 

UsdIaUColt«e,<UcMlckenai>d  BIm 

SCs. 
Hosplts]  Boclo]  Sarrlce  Aran.,  Cfaudn- 

nstl  HCBplIal, 

Jewish  Sett  lement  • 

llBteralty  Socletj  ol  th*  ProUetant 

Eplswqal  Church,'  MO  W.  SBTenth 

Ionian  Dathel  Bcttlemmt,  301 E.  Third 

at. 

Vlsltlntr  Nun 

130  W.  Sevenih  si 


Thlny-ailh    .. 

Bsbta'  DlnnnsBTv  and  Hospital 

Uatenilty  Hospital, <  3731  Cedar  Ava  . . 

St.  Luks's  Hospital,  eaoe  Canwel* 
Ave.  BE. 

Vislllng  NuTsa  Assn.  of  aerelsnd.ai: 
St.  Clalr  Ave.  NE. 

■Wfflteni  B«arTe  Mataralty  Dispen- 
sary (Lakeside  Hospiul),  SSmT  E. 
Tblny."'"-'-  "" 


•I  ClnciDnatl, 


W«st   Side  Social   Canter.i' 

Uunlclpal 

Visiting  Nurse 

Uoniclpal 


irmatlon  sunptlrd. 

epart«d.    IMallad  Information 

lies  ctoael)'  with  Uatemltv  S« 
Hit-patlent  deportmanl,  Cindn 
!  sarrlcB  supplied  by  Children's 
IBS  room  lor  one  ol  municipal  st 
under  supervision  ol  ^'Isltlng 
»  OlUo-Ulonii  Uedlcsl  College. 


Jot  (ha  Prateslant  Eplsoopal  Chnreb;  supplks  mmtnj 
nospiui. 

nmic  n^the  Ohlo-UIaml  Uadical  Colkga. 

cksely  Ttth  ChlMtea^ 


TABULAE  STATEMENT   OF   INFANT'WELFA^  WOBK. 

Tablk  1, — Ij^imt-vxl/areworkbynMnicipdlatidpritaUa^cttaaiaritia 
|8lED  (  X )  ilffttAw  tlKt  MOM  «ort  b 


TABULAB  STATEMENT   OP   INFANT-WELFAKE   WORE. 
Table  l.—lnfantraiel/are  wort  by  muniapai  and  private  ageneit*  in  eitia 


IS 

Ei>( 

OOffU 

Um 

that 

"■"• 

ITOkl. 

StMtUdrlt;. 

A-BDcy. 

1 

Num- 

1 

r 

1 

s 

KmM.        1 

1 

i 

i 

Sum- 

DMI. 

WlDt«. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

II 

1  5 

»"»"• 

IS53.S'* 

St.  John's  Lulluna  Cburab,  330  Ftnj 

'i 

' 

' 

340 

ct 

4    .... 

VUUng  Nurse  Amn.,  1109  arem  Bt  .. 

1 

('} 

1 

Unlt«d  Ctauitln  of  Httilsbia,  IT  S. 
«^5^^.^. 

MMad 

' 

(0 

^ 

' 

' 

V(si|lMNur»A«iII..at»Hsll '... 

1  NolafomutioniuppUed. 

■  Work  rq>ort«d.    InUlled  Intomulloa  ootkvallk 

•  Addllinna]  niiram  cmployad  Irom  Uin«  M  Unie. 

•  Numbar  not  guppllsd. 
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Tarlb  1 . — Infantrwelfare  uwk  by  mwnieipat  and  privaie  agntciei 
(Sign  <X)  apiSBta  Itul  M 


SteUuiddty. 

AgtMJ. 

^.. 

ellar. 

cUUom. 

Num- 
b«. 

1 

li 

il 

r 

i 

8 

Nnraea 

I 

1 

If 

Sum- 

.,™ 

1 
1 

i 

I 

i 

J 

1 

riNHnrLTAHU— 

Phll«d«lphta(o<in.).. 

JeBmon  HtBplul,  »cl»l  wmrtce  d» 
laScthCUrurgltBl    Hcsplul,  aociiil 

lU»^%pi»ot»l    IMooDxan' 

Home,  en  vine  St. 
Moltwra'    Communlly    House,    1401 
Mt-'ato|[?H™lUI,Fltth and  Reed  8U. 

Peniu^lvanla  Hospital,  social  service 
depuCmeDt,'  E^th  and   Bpruoe 
SCs. 

PbiladelphU  Ganeral  Hospital,  soctti 

Pol^llnlc  HoRiltal,  social  wrvlce  de- 
Rooaeiclt  HoroltalLSOclal  servka  de- 

BfSSiff ."iiSSSi'-  cm. 

gouthwart   Nelihbarhoad    Home,' 

101  Ellsworth  St. 
StsnCeDl«rA3SD.,73S  Lombard  St.. 

3 

1 
1 

(■) 

so 

3 

(■) 

' 

. 

1 

■ 

■ 

(') 

(') 

■ 

' 

■ 

400 

• 

, 

3 

I 

I 

••^ 

1 

! 

1 

:::: 

. 

. 

C) 

• 

. 

. 

UunicJpal  (biii^u  lif'dilid  wiiare).. 
BableHT>l3penaary  of  the  Tuberculo- 

Plttsbu^  'UtUtaSlj    Dlipenui7,< 
MM  Ffllh  Ave.                   ^^^ 

30 

= 

a,  771 

3,000 

10 

15 

I! 

' 

■  0«iMrUDinbi(  niS. 
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Table  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agencies  in  dtiiM 


IS 

;ign< 

[X)slgi 

Lffles 

that 

;aoiiiia  V 

-orl 

Ll9 

State  and  city. 

Agncy. 

ft 

Inlant-weltare  stations. 

Num- 
ber. 

Infants  under  1  year  cared 
for  previous  year. 

• 

g 
1 

Kuiaea. 

• 

1 
1 

CO 

i 

Sum- 

i 
Winter.; 

f 

• 

1 

1 

Fulltime. 

Part  time. 

1 

PINKSTLVANU— 

continued. 
Pittston 

Municipal 

2 

Plymouth 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Pittston  and 

West  Pittstoo,  59^  S.  Main  St. 
MuniclpaL 

>    •  »  *  « 1 

3 

1 

4 

Pottstown 

do.^ 

* 

fi 

Pottsville 

do 



1 

6 

Roadinr 

do 

".'/\ 

7 
8 

Scranton 

Visiting  Nurse  A.ssn.,  4291  Walnut  St . 
Municipal 

«4 

«1 

202 

12 

6 

— 

6 

9 

tShamokin. ,  ........ 

....  .do. 

( 

10 

Shanxi 

Shamokin  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  800 

E.  Sunbury  St. 
Municipal* 

11 

1 

12 

Shenandoah 

do : 

■ 

13 

South  Bethlehem . . . 
Steelton 

do 

^ .   _i 

u 

do 

) 

15 

Sunbury 

Civic  Club 

1A 

Municipal 

17 

Union  town 

Organized  Charity  Committee  * 

18 

Mimicipal 

1 
•1 

19 

Warren 

do 

20 

Washineton 

do 

^  ^ 

1 

21 

Westchester 

do 

22 

WiUces-Barre 

do 

• 
■  i 

1 
1 

23 
24 

Wakinsburg 

WUliamsport 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  40  N.  Washing- 
ton St. 
Municipal 

2 

2 

194 

(^) 

6 

— 

6 

25 

do 

26 

Yorlc... ...... ....... 

do 

27 
28 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Central  Falls 

Cranston      (post- 
office,  Providence). 

Cumberland 

East  Providence 

NewDort 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  800  E.  Market  St. 
MunicipaL 

1 

1 

125 

2 

3 

•  •  -  • 

2 

•  •  • 

29 

do.*. 

30 

Cranston  Anti-Tuberculosis  As.sn.,  49 

Nichols  St. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

2 



2 

1 

31 

32 

do  .'^. 

33 

34 

District  Nursing  and  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Assn.,  18  Taunton  Ave. 
Municipal 

1 

1 

(*) 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 



2 

35 

Pawtuckot 

Newport  Hospital,  visiting  nurse  de- 
partment. 
Municipal    ,   T .  

36 

• 

37 
38 
39 

Providence 

Associated  Charities,  200  Oak  Hall.... 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  209  Oak  Hall. .. . 
Municipal  (division  of  chOd  hygiene). . 
Proridence  District  Nursing  Assn.,  109  | 

Washington  St. 
Baby  Welfare  Committee^ 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

301 
•217 

»2,980 

2 

1 

1 

1 

fO 

0 

•  •  •  « 

■  •WW 

•  •   «   • 

■  «  •   • 

1   . 

1  . 

2  . 
7   . 

•  •  • 

«  •  « 

•  •  • 

40 
41 

Warwick 

42 

Municinal « 

43 

Warwick  Health  League,  A pponaug..' — ' 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

,.','. 

•  •  •  •      * 

» «•  •    • 

•  •  • 

>  Work  reported.    DetaOed  information  not  available. 

*  Station  open  one  afternoon  each  week. 

*  No  information  supplied. 

*  Provides  milk  for  poor  and  sick  babies.   Mothers  given  lostmotfoii. 

*  Number  not  supplied. 

*  For  period  of  8  months. 


No 
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and  toum*  hamng  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  J9J 5— Continued. 
btfaiE  don*  tn  th*  fltld  dgslgnaMd. ) 


X       X        X        X     I ' 

!;;:::;:;; '.'.'..'.'. .""'. :;;;':;;!;;: ;!;i""i';;;!:  "i".'".v. ''"'ij.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." "x";:;! 
;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::d^^^^ 

EE;;E;EE:E!E;::;:-:E:::':E::EE:::E::::^::^ 

EE:E;;;;;;;i;EEiE;E:E;EE:EiE:E;;;;:i:::?^ 

::::EE:::E;:::E:::E:::E::E:::E:::::::;E::;:::::^ 

X    "x      X       x'"!!^iiiiiil^!!!i^!!"!!!i !!!!!!!!'.!  i'!!!!  ""i'iiliii !!!!!!  *"x" .... 

X  ■■^■■■— -- -j^- :;::::;;::;::::;;::;::;: :::;; ::::::::;;:  ■■i' ::::;: :::;:::::::: .... 

X  .  X   X    I  

X I  X  '.'.'.'.'■'■ :i;;;; ;;;;;;  i;:i;'. !;"!!"!;;  ";";i"!!  ""i "..'.'." x  .... 


'  ImtedM  Snbool  nuiM*. 
'A{(iii)tsp*eUed. 
'ConiiK»d  of  rapnsantBtlTs 
tem  bnuKb,  CoDcnv  ol  Hat 


a, luunlgntkai  EdiusUan  Asn..,aiid  Fed- 
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1 
2 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Tablk  1. — Infant-welfare  work  by  municipal  and  private  agendes  tn  citiet 

[Sign  (X)  signifitt  that  soms  work  Is 


State  and  city. 


RHODB  ISLAND— <»n. 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Charleston. 
Columbia. . 


Greenville. 


Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen. . 
Sioux  Falls. 


TENlfZSSES. 


Cliattanooga. 

Jackson 

Knoxville... 


Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 


Austin 

Beaumont. . 
Brownsville. 

Cleburne 

Dallas 


Denison. 
El  Paso. 


Fort  Worth. 


Galveston. 
Houston. . 


Laredo... 
Marshall. 


Palestine. 
Paris 


Agency. 


Municipal 

Woonsocket  Anti-Tuberculosis  Assn. 

and  District  Nursing  Assn.,  194  Main 

St. 


Municipal , 

do , 

Columbia  Children's  Clinic! 

Municipal 

Children's  Charity  Circle,*  406  Arling- 
t(m  Ave. 

Municipal 

Health  League 


Inlant-weUare  stations. 


Num> 
ber. 


^ 


CO 


Municipal. 
do 


Municipal 

do 

do 

Child's  Free  Clinlc» 

Municipal 

Associated  Char  i  ties 

Municipal  (bureau  of  inJBuit  welfare). 


Municipal 

do 

do 

....do.« 

....do 

Infants'  Welfare  and  Milk  Assn.  of 
Dallas,  1307  Southerstone  Life  Bldg. 

M  unicipal  • 

do .p 

Woman's  Charity  Assn.,*  405  S.  Camp- 
bell St. 

Municipal 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.* 

Municipal 

do 

Houston  Settlement  Assn.,  61  Gabel  St. 

Social  Service  Federation,  Court- 
house. 

Municipal 

....do 

Civic  Club* 

Municipal 

do 


I 


SI 


''I 


2,309 


(•) 


1,130 


•250 


§ 


Noises. 


SniB- 


Winter 


e 

6 


»12 
7 


8 


1 
11 


10 


>  Work  reported.    Detailed  information  not  available. 

s  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Servloe. 

•  S«vioQ8  discontinued. 
« By  school  nurse. 

•  Cnfldrea  under  12  years  of  age  xooeived. 
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wnd  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  1915 — Continued, 
being  dona  in  the  field  designated.] 


Inlant-welCare  stations— Continued. 

Instruction  in  infant 
hygiene    in    homes 
by  nurses  not  con- 
nected with  infant- 
welfare  stations- 
Number  of  nurses. 

Prenatal 
work. 

• 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

2 
c 

e 

• 

•s. 

1 

M 

1 

1 

C 

X 

Instruction  given  to 
mothers. 

Mflk  dis- 
pensed. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Nurses. 

Supporting  an  obstetrical 
clinic. 

Pi 

By    ClasseB   and 
clubs. 

By  pamphlets,  cir- 
culars, etc. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Part  time. 

1 

•** 

Part  time. 

* 

• 

1 

1 

1 

] 

t 

1 

> 

1 

1 

2 

>  X 
«  X 

3 

! 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

t 

(») 

1   0) 

1   

) 

6 

* 

1 

I 

1 

X 

»x 

0 
7 

_i 

^8 

...1 

M 



a  i 

0 

<x 

»  X 

10 

1 

11 

X 
X 
X 

12 

1 

1 

13 

*'  1 
I 

*  1    " "    <          1 

14 

'    X 

"x" 

V 

' 

. 

1 

1 

1A 

X 

X 

3 
...... 

X 

{::::: 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

*'x" 

X 
X 

10 

y\                    <r^              ..••-- 

, 

1 

17 

x" 

X         X 

1 

X     ' 

1 

X 

1 

18 

10 

( 

1     



t 

20 

1 

1 

21 

1           

( 

22 

1  .  «  .  •  .  . 

1 i 

■ 

1 

1 

»x 

23 

1    X 

X 

X 

X     1 

X 

1 

) 

2 

X 

X 

1 

24 

i 

25 

' 1 ' 

1 

X 

2A 

1 

27 

i./"i 

1 

1 

,                                              1 

1 

1 

»  X 

28 

) 

...... 

1 

20 

1 

' 

1 

' 

"    " 

»  X 
»  X 

30 

'       1 

1 

' 

31 

1    X 

X 

t 

2 

X 

1 

X 
X 

X 

32 

1  ^ 

1 

2 ; 

2   

2 

X    

33 

l...... 

i     ' 

IX 
X 

34 

1                   i 

t 

'   35 

! 

;  '*" 

1 

30 

^  ^                                               t 

1 

37 

.,',\"l 1 

'       ..'...... ..   ..'...... 

1 , 1 

38 

•  Nombtf  not  supplied. 

•  Indndes  6  school  nurses. 

•  No  iiifbniiAtkm  supplied. 

•  AfSDOttpiOifled. 
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181gn{X)iiignlBM 

■»' 

"" 

votH 

SUtoandcit; 

A<«cy. 

ZTT^ 

1 

SanAXniii 

VTah. 

SdtLakeCnV 

1 

(•) 

'1 

B 

H 

i>  ti.,.^ 

Vi3itliwNansABn.,174P«ulSt 

1 

1 

m 

1 

3 

' 

™u. 

Dui^l«n,  lOl^oimt  Vanxot  An. 

h 

> 

(') 

■ 

' 

.. 

' 

n 

■wsiwrs'S?"™ "-■■ 

lilSS^'!'^'^''*'''""^"' 

--■ 

V)m« 

Fiilt°'and  Flower  Ubalon,  S»  Cobb 

!■ 

■ 

(') 

■ 

■ 

■•■•: ' 

. — m  nropllad. 

'  Sm  Taxu-kau,  Ark. 
not  nippUBd. 
I  addluoaal  vhac 
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Table  1, — Ivfant-wel/aTe  uwi  by  mmtiripal  and  private  a^enat*  »» 


[Sign 

Xlslgn 

iflM 

tiu 

•°" 

*-wo 

rth 

state  >Ddelt7. 

Anncj. 

Niim- 

1 

1! 

1 

k™. 

S 

1 

Sum- 

Wbtv. 

i 

1 

1 

1  1 
1  I 

WUaiHOTON— OODld. 

'  i 

a^m  ^Ice  Bunwi,  415  UndeDe 

! 

™„»™. 

1 

Belolt   VlaltiDg    None   Ann.,    1400 

,aa.": 

1 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ewi  dairc  Vtaltlag  Miuie  Asn.,  3(H) 
8.  Buitow  St. 

Itt 

SSrtiS';:::::::: 

1 

1 

1 

Civic  I,eiigu« 

' 

! 

1 

Assoclalod   Chorltlea  of    La  Crasu. 
Courthause. 

„ 

I 

VlsilinrNurse  &}^-,  322  S.  ilil^- 

,       1 

KfrSra-SS*"!^.';::: 

' 

4   a,2» 

■  IS 

MUvaukM  Hat«mllr  Hoapltal  and 
Free  Dispensary  Assn.,  1S2B  Orand 

1    ' 

""■ 

1   1 
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in  1910  of  10,000  and  over,  /9( 6— Continued. 


hygian.  In  home* 

wdtare  slatlona— 
NambMalnoTHS. 

Pr«D>tal 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

f 

1 

! 

Sum™,. 

Wlnttr. 

NuriM. 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

J 
I 

1 

. 

1 
1 

• 
1 

■ 

X 

y_ 

' 

X 

., 

'X 

■1 



■1 

'1 

X 

.1.. 

1 

' 

' 

' 

^ 

^ 

1 

Ifl 

' 

' 



■ 

t') 

1 

c> 

3 

X 

■X 

('! 

' 

^ 

!^' 

L 

I 

1 



^ 

1 



X 

X 

X 

X 

<') 

'1 

(') 

(1) 

' 

X 

J( 

X 

1 

1 

X 

X 

> 

> 

I 

1 



1 

^ 
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.    Afmej. 

■tatta^ 

iDitrncthm 

i 

» 

5 

SUMaodoltr. 

Iw. 

NunK 

Numbarof 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

AlBhaml: 

1 
1 

• 

X  .... 

Arl^^r 

1  Count   niir»« 

'^'^S^^ 

1 

l.lme  Rock  and  Fills  VOift  Vlaitlnf 

1 

, 

, 

..!,. 

Woman's  HelI.tAam.,I18TwelltliBt. 

1 
1 

Florida: 

,1    ,.. 

UllJ^P"^ 

rliie    Nora*    Board    of    Kawaow 
Ottawa  I'ubllo  Health  nuisbg  oreani- 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Otta 

1 

1 
3 

1  1       i 

Wlmwtka 

J  L 

KaOaeVy: 

( 

> 

■. 

May"''"B.. 

MrucmrauDly  Puhllc'Keallb  Lwmie '. 

] 

, 

^ 

'b^  BIdg. 

1 

DwiTera  Vlaltlug  NuTM  Assn.,  post- 
offlraborUI. 

X 

Gnat    BaiThiK- 

" 

•■ 

' 

j 

andAonham.posl-offlooUnion  St.. 
Holdsu  VltltlDE  HuiM  Ann.,  post- 

1 

.1 

! 

„ 

Lulctswr  SamarltBD  Assn.,  post-offiM 

' 

ManrhesUr 

''s:s,ssa5:,»as,r' 

1 

1 

ssass-.sssffis- 

SLEEKS 

Bt^tod  visium  Nun»  aW.,  is 
District  NuTM  Assn 

... 

X 

M-weKnTB  stations. 


I's  district  conaLits  o(  2  s 


rTouodlna;  lai 
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Table  2. — Examples  of  infoTU-welfare  work  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000 ,  i9i5— Continued. 


state  and  city. 


Musachosetts— CozL 
Sirampsoott 


Walpole 

WJnchmdon.. 


Hicfaigan: 

Grosse  Pointe 
Farms. 

Iron  Mountain.. 
Miiaesota: 

Farftwult 

nibbing 

RedWtog 

Boehester 

Kev  Hampshire: 

Lebanim 


Lisbc» 

Knr  Jersey: 
BernardsvlUe. . 

lV)Ter 

Englewood 


Ftankiln. 
Madison.. 


Agmioy. 


Swampseott  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  6 
New  Ocean  St. 

Walpole  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  post- 
office  box  207. 

District  Nurse  Committee  of  the 
Wincbendon  Woman's  Club,  142 
Pleasant  St. 

Mutual  Aid  and  Neighborhood  Chib,* 

60  Oak  St. 
Pewabic  Visiting  Nurse,  405  West  E  St. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.< 

Municipal , 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  986  Central  Ave. 
CItIc  League,  406  S.  Broadway 


Lebanon  Visiting    Nurse   Assn.,  31 

High  St. 
Lisbon  District  Nursing  Assn. 


Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Somerset  HUls ' 

Woman's  Civic  Club,  5  Elizabeth  St. . 

Babies     Dispensary    of    Englewood 
Hospital .  22  Van  Brunt  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  41  £.  Englewood  Ave. 

Neighborhood  House  * 

Town  Improvement  Settlement  House, 
36  Main  St. 

Woman's  League,  49  Grant  St 


District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern 
Westchester  County.* 


.do. 


Moont  Holly.... 
NerYork: 

Northern  West- 
chest  er 

County 

taritoty  oi- 

Tided   into 

thefoUowlng 

districts- 
Mount  Kisco. 

Bedford 

Hills,  Bed- 
ford, Pound 

Rid£e,  Mid- 
dle Patent. 
Katonah, 

Oolden- 

brldge, 

North    Sa^ 

lem,  Pordys 

Station, 

Croton  Falls, 

Somer  s, 

Somers  Cen- 
ter.   South 

Salem,  Cross 

River,  Lake 

Waccabuc, 

Lewlsboro, 

Lincohidale. 

I  By  nurses  not  connected  with  failiant-weUbre  stations. 

*  AdaJtioDal  nurse  in  summer. 

•  ^Wiated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
.  n  crk  reported.     Detailed  information  not  available. 


Infant-welfare 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


E 

E 

= 

CO 


•1 

1 


I 


•1 
1 


Nurses. 


C) 


I 


O 


Instruction 

in 

homes  1 — 

Number  of 

nurses. 


Nursing  Service. 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 


1 

1 
1 

1 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


I  Raial  area,  comprising  several  small  villages  in  a  diameter  of  about  10  miles. 

I  v'"^^ conference  between  mothers  and  nurses;  babies  weighed;  mothers  instructed. 

•  Number  not  supplied. 

'Secretary  of  District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern  Westchester  County,  Miss  Delia  W.  Marble,  Bedford. 

36248**— 16 7 
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Table  2. — Examples  of  infarU'Welfare  work  in  ciHe$  and  tovms  having  a  populatUm  in 

1910  of  less  than  10,000,  /975— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


New  York— Contd. 
Northern  West- 
Chester 
County, 
etc.— Con. 

Pleasantville , 
Briar  Cliff, 
Briar  Cliff 
Manor,  and 
Sherman 
Park  north 
of  the  bridge. 

Yorktown 
Heights, 
Amaw  a  I  k , 
Kitchawan, 
Elmsford, 
Eastview, 
West  Som- 
ers,  Baldwin 
Place. 

Chappa  qua, 
inilwood, 
Hawth(xiie, 
V  a  1  h  aUa. 
Kensico,and 
Sherman 
Park  south 
of  the  bridge. 

C<Mtlandt  dis- 
trict includes 
the  villages 
of  Crugers, 
Montrose, 
Buchanan, 
M  o  h  e  gan. 
Crum  Pond, 
Verplanck, 
Oscawana, 
O  regon, 
Furnace 
Woods. 

Ossining. 
Sparta,  and 
Scarborough 

Brewster 

Canandaigua 

Dobbs     Ferry, 
Irvington,  and 
Ardsley. 

Harrison 

Hastings    upon 
Hudson. 

Herkimer 

Isliptown. 


Purchase... 
Rhinebeck. 
Roslyn 


Seneca  Falls 

Tarrytown  and 
North  Tarry- 
town. 

Wappingers 


Agency. 


Infont-welfue 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Northern 
Westchester  County. 


.do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


I 


Nniaee. 


Instmotian 

in 

homes  I — 

Number  of 

nurses. 


.do. 


District  Nursing  Assn.  of  Southeast . . . 
Canandaigua  Health  Assn.,  28  Hallen- 

beck  Bldg. 
Welfare  Assn.,  Inc.,  442  Broadway, 

Dobbs  Ferry. 


Harrison  District  Nursing  Assn. 
Infant-welfore  station* 


Municipal 

Islip  Town  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nurs- 
ing Service. 

Purchase  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  * 

Thompson  House  district  nurse 

Roslyn  District  Nursing  Assn.,  Ros- 
Ivn  Heights. 

Infant- Welfare  Assn.* 

Woman's  Civic  League  of  Tarrytown 
and  North  Tarrytown,  127  Wildey 
St. 

Municipal. 


1 
1 


I 


I 


s 


1 

2 


2 

1 

1 
1 


..JX 

■  •  •  m  .      ^k 


...   X 


...   X 
...   X 


•  •  •  •        >\ 

•  »  •  ^        ^\ 


X  1  X 


1  By  nurses  hot  connected  with  infant-welfore  stations. 

s  Maintained  by  private  funds.    In  charge  of  health  officer. 

i  Affiliated  with  American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Serrice. 

*  Supported  by  public  funds  and  private  contributions. 


TABUIAB  STATEUBNT  OF   IKFAKr-WELJ'ABE   WOBK. 


Vnoar 

BKiiteBald... 


fUOng  K 
VtcBW, 
rUUiuNi 


Knrsa  Fund  tor  Daib;  uid 


Ponuylvuila  R.  R.  Irom  Kadnoi 


Uarketet. 
IfODcy    VWtlDg     Nun*    Ann.,    S3 

OreaoSt. 
N«w  Jarae;  Zino  C«.'  (at  Framsyt- 

Tbe  NaUhborluod  Ltttgiw  (main  Una 
PgnnaylvanlB  R.  R.  from  RadDOT 
to  fm\U,>  WajM  Coflga  Hoiue. 

BrUolFDTtntBbtl7Clnb,<l31HapaBt. 


Vlsltlu  Nona  and 

AMTolNirth  KhigtlowD  Bnd  Wlok- 
ford  (poet  otRoa,  WIckCnd). 

Boirfllvllla  AnU-TabeRukda 

WamD  DMrlot  Nuraing  Ann.,  7  Lrn- 


Bnttl«borciUiitualAJdAnn.,ICunl 

ICantpalls-  Woman'a  Clnb,  I3«  State 

St.  . 

FractoT  Eoniltal  (Vnmcrat  Uarbla 

Co.), 
Ooldea  Role  Cbcleot  KSog'a  Daughten, 

140  Snnuner  at. 
VUtlu£  N una  Amu,,  Windsor  8t 

CbarlottasvUIe   Public   HaBHh   and 

Nun*  AnD.,IKBt'4>ffln)  box  36. 
BM  SprlDga  Val<ey  Nunlng  AasD.,' 


...    X 

...    X 
...    X 


'  AOUIusd  Hltli  American  Red  Ctdu  Town  aod  Country  Nunlng  BerviCG. 

■  Nrnn  ■otks  In  a  nnsl  district  cavWlni'  about  SO  square  mllei;  work  done  In  cooperation  n. 
M  Cron  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Serrloa. 

■  Put  o!  PhUadelphla  Vlsttlng  Nam  Ama.   AiBIlated  wttli  Amarlcan  Red  Cron  Town 
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Tabus  2. — Examples  of  infant-welfare  work  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  t» 

1910  of  less  than  10,000, 1915— Continued. 


Stata  and  dty. 


Washington: 

Mount  Vernon.. 

West  Virginia: 
Clarksburg 

MoandsvUle 

Wisconsin: 

Neenah  and  Me- 
nasha. 

Rhinelander 

Two  Elvers 


Agency. 


Skagit  County  public  health  nurse, 
postHoffioe  box  583. 

Civic  Club  of  Clarksburg,  863  Mechanic 
St. 

Reynolds  Memorial  Hospital,  social- 
service  department,  Third  St. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn.  of  Neenah  and 

Menasha. 

Visiting  Nurse  Assn 

Ladies  Charitable  Assn.,  High  School 

Bldg. 


Infant-welfare 
stations. 


Num- 
ber. 


9 
OQ 


Nuises. 


I 
1 


Instruction 

in 

homes  1 — 

Number  of 

nurses. 


I 
% 


O 


1 
1 


3   s 

a  ^ 

s 


1 

•2 

1 
1 


o 


«X 


•  *  •  «      ^^ 


1  By  nurses  not  connected  with  infant-welfare  stations. 
>  Numbei  not  supplied. 

*  A  Metropolitan  Insurance  nurse  aids  in  this  work. 

*  Organteed  by  school  nurse. 

Table  3. — Milk  infection  in  certain  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  1910  </ 

10,000  and  (yver,  1915. 


State  and  city. 


Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Tucson 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

California: 

Berkeley , 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Francisco... 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara... 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denvor 

Pueblo 

Trinidad 


Popula- 
tion, 1910. 


133,685 
51,521 

11,134 
13,193 

45,941 

40,434 
11,845 
24,802 
17,809 
319,198 
160, 174 
30,291 
10,207 
10,449 
15,212 
44,696 
12,779 
416,912 
28,946 
11,659 
23,253 

29,078 

213,381 

44,395 

10,204 


Country 
milk 

inspec- 
tion. 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
<X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


Dairy  farms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Scored  by 
card 

employed 
by  De-. 

partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


X 
IX 


X 
X 


X 
»X 


X 
»X 


Stores 

selling 

milk 

scored. 


Bacterio- 

logJcal 
standards 
enforced. 


X 
X 

"X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
(») 
X 


Pasteur- 

ixatioD 

crdi- 

nssoe. 


X 
X 


1  Modification  of  Department  of  Agriculture  card, 
a  Milk  depots,  but  not  grocery  and  other  stores. 


•  Notify  dairy  when  over  500,000. 
« Partial  only. 
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norUii; 


Eirtit,;;;;::::::::;::::::: 

UlUla,  Pku  ,  and  Oglasb  7 . 


BntaglMd.. 
wudnna... 


tonWijae... 


C«I>T  lUpIdi.. 

Dmipon 

'       taHntDB.... 
HmCltT.... 

*nnCltT..,. 

WMkB. 


Emm  City.:: 


tfs 

I 

X 

X 

x"""' 

X 

>f 

X 

'X 

?J 

>< 

X 

X 

X 

X 

>< 

.5? 

X 
X 

X 

^ 

^ 

X 

JS 

JJ 

■ss-s 

X 

X 

X 

■J*« 

X 

X 
X 

X 

i 

X 
X 

*< 

178 

^ 

JJ 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

^ 

^ 

X 

5-!S 

S« 

X 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

13,e87 

>J 

^ 

X 

^ 

«'£! 

•fofilalkD  allA  OtliB,  Ufiai;  of  Piru,  T.Mt;  popiilatlaQor  Oglssbr  not  glreab;  CeniUB  Burtaa. 
'BlMbcHd  ol  bMltH. 


TABULAE  STATEMENT   OF   INFANT* WELFARE   WOBE. 


Loulayllle.... 

Faducoli 

Louisiana^ 

I^cCIiuln. 

Nb*  Orleans. 

8br«vBiKirt... 
IbHu: 

PortUnd 

««sstr 

Arlingtoo. 

Attl«6oro 

Broolrton 

BnMkltH 

CwnbrMje 

CUnlon!!!! 

FMRiTaV^'"^ '.'.'.'..."• 

FiWhbunt .-- 

Ftamlngnam 

Gloucester 

OntnBeld 

Holyoko..' 

LoweU 

U«lM9a 

NawBedloid 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Aduns 

Northampton  » 

Plttsfleld 

Bomtr^-iiiiiV^'.'.'-'-'-'.'-'-'-'-'-'.'- 

Sc?;:;::::::::;i: 

WakeneW 

Waltham 

W«8tfleia 

Wlnthrop 

Mlcbtoanr 

Ann  Afiwr 

Bsltl«Ci«eli 

Bay  City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Orand  Rapids 

Iionwood 

1  Iiregularty. 
■  WlAaddlt 


I 

X 

'X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

^ 

X 

X 

■ss 

I 

X 

•g 

X 

I 

X 

i 

X 

i 

JJ 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

i 

X 

i 

J 

X 

X 

i 

X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

X 
X 

i 

X 

X 

* 

i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

^ 

X 

X 

X 

3i:^ 
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Table  3. — Milk  inspection  in  certain  cities  and  tavmk  having  a  population  in  1910  of 

10,000  and  over,  19i5— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


Kidiigan— Continued. 

Surqoette 

Mmominee , 

Pontiac 

Saginaw , 

Sault  Sta.  Marie  i . 
MioMBota: 

Dutath 

StPaul 

MlsriKippi: 

Jackson 

H&BOuri: 

Hannibal 

Jo{to , 

Kansas  City 


St.  Jonph. 
Look.. 


St. 

Billings. 

Botte 

Mfawwlft 

Kcbnska: 

Linootn.. 

Omaha .... 

Kenda: 

Reno 

N«ir  Hampshire: 

Berlin 

Coooord 

Manchester 

Nashua. 

New  Jersey: 

Asbmy  Parle 

BiDomfield 

East  Orange  4 

Harkensnclr 

Jersey  City 

Keamy^ 

LoogBnoK^ 

Vontclair 

Morrlstown. 

Newark 

Orange* 

Paasalc 

Plainfieki 

Trenton 

West  Hoboken  s. 

West  Orange «... 

WestNewYork. 
New  Mexico: 

Alboquerque 

NewYoA: 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Boff&k) 

Cdioea 

Corning. ........ 

Cortland 

Bonkirk 

Glens  PaUs 

Hudson 

Ithaca. 

Khigston 

IftUe  Falls 


Popola- 
tion,  1910. 


11,503 
10,507 
14,532 
50,510 
12,615 

78,466 
214,744 

21,262 

18,341 
32,073 

248,381 
77,403 

687,029 

10,031 
30,165 
12,860 

43,973 
124,096 

10,867 

11,780 
21,497 
70,063 
26,005 

10,150 
15,070 
34,371 
14,060 

267,779 
18,659 
13,298 
21,550 
12,507 

347,469 
29,630 
64,773 
20,550 
96,815 
35,403 
10,980 
13,560 

11,020 

100,253 
31,267 

423,716 
24,709 
13,730 
11,504 
17,221 
15,243 
11,417 
14,802 
26,908 
12,273 


Country 
milk 

inspeo 
ticn. 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Dairy  iarms. 


Scored. 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Scored  by 

card 
employed 

by  De- 
partment 
of  Agri- 
culture. 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


stores 

selling 

milk 

scored. 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


Baql^rio- 

logical 

standards 

enlorced. 


1  Limited.    Details  not  supplied. 

*  Where  10  or  more  gallons  are  sold, 
a  Limited. 

*  See  Orange. 

*  Inspect  and  erant  permits. 

*  KUk  inspectwn  for  the  Oranges  aU  under  one  system, 
f  Make  regular  bimonthly  inspections. 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Pasteur- 
iiation 
ordi- 
nance. 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
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NawRocbeUc. 
N««Vork.--- 

NoTtbToni 

OnlnlDg 

Flattsbiiig 

roo^UcMpsia.... 

BoolusUc 

Santoga  Spring. 
SehMiMUdy 

Byracus* 

wUniovo'.'.'.'.'.'. 
V/hUa  Ptalna.... 

Yonkera 

North  Canilliia: 

CliBrlatU 

Oreemboro 

North  Dakola:  

OUo:"*'' 

ri«v«Wd -,.. 

Columbiu 

EwtLtvanxKii... 

Elji* 

Hamlllaii 

Irmtoti. 

L«k«wood 

Usta^ia."'.'.'.'.'. 

Hiddletoim 

Newark 

Plqua 

Sandusky 

SprlQgneld 

Zaliea\-mi'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

McA  tester 

OklobomaClty.. 

Portland 

PaoDsylTanlB^ 

itttivliii.'.'.'.'. 

Ivaia.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

ticoka 

Castia* 

wtelpbla 


18,241 
IS.SSS 
25,7*8 

U,S31 

363,161 
Ua,BS3 


X           X      \\'.""\"      X           X     !!!!""!! 
X  X      

X  X        ■■■^■■■- ^       ....-^---. 

XXX         X        

X  X  X  X  X  X 

X  X  "x X    '         X       

XXX       X      

X  X         X  X        '.'.'.'.'.'...'.. 

X  X  X  X  X 

X       '.IW"'."'.  "['.'.['." ] !;!!!!;!!;...!" '.'. — . 

X  X  X  X  X        

X  X         X  X 

x"  X         '.'.'.'."" 

XXX         

X        '""""' ^\l["\"]  ]\"""[\       X       .'.'.'.'.'.'.'". 

X        *"x X X x""  '.'.'.'."."'■'. 

......  ....^....  ■■■--■•■-■  ■-■— - ^■- 


Bavtosd. 
Uodifled. 

"    ■  llmltot;  by 


roluntHr  liupecton. 


TABULAE  STATEBfENT  OP   INFANT- WELFARE   WOEK. 


tSTmo 

Dllryhnnj. 

sioim 

soomd. 

enlomed. 

swauddty. 

Soond. 

Soondby 
eaiA 

byDd- 

ofdl- 

'-SK::^*'""^. 

86,071 

i2s,se7 

■'■"■ 

23, 7M 

IS 

IS,  741 

tk^ 

mm 

IIOISM 

11 

M,flM 

»;i4s 

25,SS0 

83^777 

sa 

IS,  030 

li 

M,S74 

»,B14 

104  4M 
83,743 

41,  Ml 

73 

1 

60 

X 
X 

>< 

X 

i 

5 

X 

X 

...^... 

....J..... 

•■>(■■■ 

"-s,2a"  . 

i 

^ 

X 

j; 

Tnnecee: 

■x 

j 

i 

5 

X 

Tom: 

X  , 

^ 

^ 

I 

X 

X 

>< 

I 

X 

^ 

'■^I:::::::::::: 

X 
X 

"T" 

......... 

'^"'iss:- 

X 

X 

X 

'-■iX" 

JJ 

?? 

X  ■ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•  LImlMd.   DeUUa  Dot  aupplled. 
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Table  3. — Milt  intptetion  in  certain  eiHa  and  town*  haiwg  a  population  tn  I9I0  tf  ' 


..  1,M9,00S 
..  $33,005 
iRevtosd. 

•  Uodlfliid. 

•  Work  llmiUd;  by 


X     X   !!!!!!!!!!   x     x   '"'.!!.""!! 
X      X   X      X   

X        X     ■■■-^■■■- i!;!M :;;:.;.... 

X—    ^    ::::::::::■■  X ^--""y-: 

X      X    X       X    

X     X    'X   -■■-^-■■-  ^  ^ 

XXX    X — 

X      X    '.'.'.'.'."".'.         X    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'". 

X      X      X      X      X      X 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  STATE   REQUIRBMEIITS   FOR  REPORTING  BABIES' 

SORE  EYES. 

[Referenoes  are  to  sesskrn  laws  uziless  otherwise  Bpedfled.) 

Arkansas. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  diachaiging  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  to 
be  reported,  within  6  hours,  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  chaige,  to 
health  oflScer  or  physician.    Ruling  State  board  of  Health,  191S. 

California. — Inflamed^  reddened,  swollen,  discharginff  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician  or  other  practitioner,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other 
person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  not  more  than 
$50;  for  second  offense,  not  more  than  $100;  for  third  offense  ana  thereafter,  not 
more  than  $200;  third  conviction  sufficient  cause  fc^  revocation  of  midwife's  or  ]^y- 
sician's  license,  etc.    1915.  c.  7f4,  P-  14S1. 

Colorado. — Inflamed,  reddened,  aischarging  eves  of  infant  under  2  weeks,  shonld 
no  physician  be  in  attendance,  to  be  reported  by  parent,  nurse,  or  other  person  in 
charge,  to  local  health  officer  or  l^ally  qualified  physician.  Penalty,  not  to  exceed 
$300.    Reflation  No.  t8,  StaU  Board  of  Health,  adopted  Feb.  7, 1916. 

Connecticut. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
not  more  than  $200.    Gen.  Stat.  190t.s.  t5S5, 

District  of  Columbia. — Inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  newborn  child  to  be  reported 
by  midwife  or  attendant  other  than  physician,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer. 
Midwife  or  attendant  must  not  treat  disease,  renal ty,  not  more  than  $40.  Reg/uia- 
tions  of  commissioners  of  August  25, 1911,  effective  September  27, 1911, 

Idaho. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to 
be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  naving  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  90  days,  or  both.  Ktx. 
Codes,  1908,  s.  1108. 

Hlinois. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  etc.,  within  six  hours,  to  health 
officer.    Penaltv,  $10  to  $100.    1915.  p.  366, 

Indiana. — Innamed,  swollen,  redaened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  imder  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  parents  or  attendant,  within  six  nours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty, 
$10  to  $50.    Bums^s  Anno.  Stat.  1914,  s.  7607d. 

Kansas. — Ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  be  reported  by  physicians.  Resolution  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Kentucky. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  or  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  30 
days  to  be  reported  by  ph^rsician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  within  edx  hours,  to  health 
officer.  Physicians,  mid  wives,  nurses  to  be  instructed  annually  in  reg^otl  to  recog- 
nizing and  treating  the  disease.  Penalt3%  not  more  than  $100,  or,  for  persistent  failure, 
revocation  of  license.    CarrolVs  Stat,  1915,  vol.  1,  s.  2062b. 

Louisiana. — Red,  swollen,  inflamed,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse^  parent,  or  omer  attendant,  within  six  hours, 
to  health  ofiicer,  Penalty  for  first  offense,  not  more  than  $50;  tor  second  offense, 
not  more  than  $100;  and  for  third  offense  and  thereafter,  not  more  than  ^00  (X  revo- 
cation of  physician's  or  midwife's  license.    1914^  No.  174,  p.  292. 

Maine. — ^Reddened,  inflamed  eyes  of  infant  under  4  weeks  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
wife, nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  at  once,  to  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than 
$100  or  six  months.    Rev.  Stat.  1903,  c.  18,  s.  90, 

Maryland. — Reddened ^  inflamed,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weekB 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,,  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  immediately, 
to  health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $5.  Anno.  Code,  vol.  3, 1914, 
art.  43,  s.  79. 

Massachusetts. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  red^  dischare^g  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  physician,  nurse,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer.  Penalty,  physician,  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200;  other,  not 
more  than  $100.  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  c.  75,  s,  49,  as  amended  1914,  c.  177; «.  50,  as  amemkd 
1907,  c.  480. 

Michigan. — Redness,  swelling,  inflammation  or  discharge  of  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  oy  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours, 
to  physician,  renalty,  not  more  than  $100  or  six  months,  or  both.  1913,  No.  lU, 
p.  221. 
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J^neaota. — ^Inflamed,  reddened,  diseased  eyes  of  infant  under  2  months  to  be 
reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  chan^,  within  12  hours, 
to  health  officer.    Infraction  a  misdemeanor.    Repdation  SUUe  Board  of  Health. 

Misgiuippi. — ^Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes '  of  infant  within 
2  weeks,  to  be  reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  relative,  maternity  home  or 
hospital,  parent,  or  other  person  in  attendance,  within  edx  hours,  to  local  health 
officer.    Penalty,  first  offense  |60;  second,  $100;  and  thereafter,  $200.    1916,  e.  115. 

Miuowri. — Rea^  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  3  weeks  to  be  reported, 
at  once,  by  mid^e,  purse,  or  person  naying  charge,  to  physician.  Penalty,  $10  to 
1100,  or  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.    Rev.  Stat.  1909 ,  ss.  SSflSStS, 

iV66ra«Jba .^-Ophthalmia  neonatorum  classed  as  a  contagious  disease;  physician 
required  to  report  to  State  board  of  health  within  24  hours;  head  of  family  or  other 
person  to  report  to  local  board  of  health.    Rules  and  Regulations,  Nov.  9.  1915. 

New  HampMre. — ^Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  dischaigina;  eyes  of  inrant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported 'by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  havinff  charge,  within  edx  hours, 
to  the  board  oi  health;  physicians  to  report  within  24  hours.  Penalty,  not  mwe 
tiian  $25.    1915,  c.  85. 

New  Jersey. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  pnysiciail,  within  six  hours, 
to  board  of  health.    Penalty,  $50.    Comp.  Stat.  1910,  Eealth,  p.  £733. 

New  York. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported  by 
midwife,  nurse,  or  oiher  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health  officer  or 
physician.  Midwife,  nurse,  etc.,  must  not  use  remedies.  Infraction  a  misdemeanor. 
Con.  Laws  1909,  c.  40,  Penal  Law,  s.  4S2.    PvhUc  Health  Manual,  State  Dept,  of  Health, 

p.  m'. 

North  Carolina. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
by  midwife,  nurse,  or  person  acting  as  nurse,  within  six  hours,  to  health  o&er  or 
pnyaician.    PenalUr,  $5  to  $10.    1915,  c.  272. 

korth  Dakota. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyee  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  parents  or  other  attendant  than  physician,  within  six  hours, 
to  health  officer.    Penalty,  $10  to  $50.    Comp.  Laws,  191S,  s.  3170. 

OMo. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eves  of  infant  imder  2  weeks  to  be 
reported  by  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  parent,  relative,  or  other  attendant,  etc., 
within  six  hours,  to  local  health  officer,  renalty,  $50  to  $100,  and  $100  to  $300  for 
second  or  subsequent  o£fense.  Gen,  Code,  1910,  ss.  1248-1  to  1248-7  as  added  by  1915, 
p.  321 .    {See  also  s.  12787.) 

Oreqon. — Inflamed,  swollen,  or  reddened  eyes  of  infant  under  2  weeks  to  be  reported 
by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  24  hours,  to  health  officer 
or  nhysician.    Penalty,  $25  to  $100,  or  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both.    1915,  c.  210. 

Pennsylvania. — Inflamed  eyes  of  infant  to  be  reported  by  ph3rsician  to  health  officer 
or  State  deputment  of  healtn.  Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened  eyee  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse^  or  other  person  having  care  of  infant,  within 
six  houTB,  to  health  officer  or  State  department  of  health  and  physician,  renalty, 
120  to  $100,  or  10  to  30  days,  or  both.    1913,  No.  295. 

Rhode  Island. — Inflamed,  reddened,  swollen,  discharging  eyes  of  infant  under  2 
weeks  to  be  reported  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six 
hours,  to  healtn  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  not  more  than  $100,  or  six  months, 
or  both.    Gen.  Laws  1909,  c.  343,  s.  25,  as  amended  1914,  e.  1081. 

South  Carolina. — Inflamed,  reddened  eyes  of  infant  at  any  time  after  birth  to  be 
rraorted  by  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  having  charge,  immediately,  to  health 
officer.    Penalty,  not  more  than  $25,  or  one  month,  or  both.    Crim.  Code  1912.  s.  443. 

South  Dakota. — Inflamed  eyes  of  infant,  within  two  months,  to  be  reported  by  mid- 
wife, nurse,  parent,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  12  hours,  to  health  officer. 
Rule  61,  Reg.  Board  of  Health.  July  25, 1913. 

Tennessee. — Inflamed,  swollen,  reddened,  discharging  eyee  of  infant  imder  2  weeks 
to  be  reported  by  nurse,  midwife,  or  other  person  having  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer  or  physician.  Penalty,  $5  to  $100,  or  six  months,  or  both.  1915,  c.  52. 
{See  also  1911,  e.  10.) 

Teroa.— Inflamed,  reddened  eyee  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  midwife, 
nurse,  or  other  attendant  than  pnysidan,  within  12  hours,  to  h^th  officer  or  physi- 
cian.   Penalty,  $10  to  $1,000.    Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  1911,  art.  4529,  as  amended  1911,  c.  95. 

Utah.-— InOimed,  discharging  eyes  of  newborn  infant  to  be  reported  by  physician 
or  midwife,  within  six  hours,  to  health  officer.  Penalty,  as  for  misdemeanor.  1911, 
p.  61. 

Vermont. — Inflmned,  swollen,  red,  discharging  eyes  of  infant,  within  2  weeks,  to 
be  reported  by  nurse,  relative,  or  otherperson  having  charge,  within  six  hours,  to 
health  officer.    Rule  29,  State  Board  of  Health. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  9, 1916. 
Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  Now 
York  State  child-labor  law  with  especial  reference  to  the  employment- 
certificate  system.  This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  comparative 
studies  of  Uie  administration  of  child-labor  laws  designed  to  bring 
oat  a  standard  method. 

The  law  upon  which  the  system  here  described  is  based  diflfors  in 
many  important  respects  from  that  which  furnishes  the  foundation 
for  the  methods  described  in  the  first  report  of  the  series,  that  on 
Connecticut. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  cooj>eration  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  part  of  the  preliminary  field 
work  for  this  report.  The  series  of  studies  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  the  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  has 
been  assisted  in  this  report  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hanks.  Especial  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  ej£cient  editorial  services  of  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Jenness. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JuuA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Lahor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF    THE    EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFI- 

GATE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  child-labor  and  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York 
State  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  of  Connecticut, 
described  in  the  first  report  of  this  series.  In  both  States  14  years 
is  the  minimum  age  and  children  from  14  to  16  must  secure  certifi- 
cates before  they  can  be  employed  legally;  but  in  Connecticut  the 
law  is  State  wide  in  its  application,  whereas  in  New  York  various 
sections  are  in  force  in  cities  and  villages  of  different  sizes.  In  Con- 
necticut the  list  of  places  of  employment  covered  by  the  law  includes 
''mechanical"  establishments,  and  this  term  is  held  to  bring  under 
its  provisions  practically  all  child  laborers  except  newsboys  and 
children  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic  service.^ 
In  New  York;  on  the  other  hand,  different  lists  of  places  of  employ- 
ment to  which  the  law  appUes  are  given  for  cities  and  villages  of 
different  sizes,  but  no  list  includes  any  general  term  which  can  be 
held  to  cover  occupations  not  specifically  mentioned.' 

In  New  York  State  employment  certificates  issued  by  local  health 
authorities  must  be  obtained  by  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
as  a  condition  of  employment: 
A.  At  any  time, 

1.  In  any  place  in  the  State  in — 

Factories.* 

Mercantile  establishments. 

Business  offices. 

Telegraph  offices. 

Restaiu*ants. 

Hotels. 

Apartment  houses. 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages/ 

I U.  8.  Childr0ii*8  Bureau.  BmployiiiMit  CMtiflosto  System,  Connecttout.  Bureau  pubUcatioo  No.  IS, 
p.  8. 

s  The  exact  application  of  the  minimum-ase  and  emplosrment  and  sdiool-reoord  oeitifloate  provisioiM 
of  the  New  York  laws  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  Ill  to  116. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  696.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 136. 

*  Education  Law,  sec  636.  Labor  Law,  sec.  102,  requires  certificates  onlj  in  places  of  ZfiOO  inhabitants 
ormcre  to  mercantile  establiihiepts,  etc    For  the  text  of  these  seotloDs  see  pp.  136, 124. 
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A.  At  any  time — Continued.  ^ 

2.  In  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more 

in — 

Theaters.' 

Places  of  amusement. 

Bowling  alleys. 

Barber  shops. 

Shoe-polishing  establishments. 

Distribution  or  transmission  of  articles  other  than  mer- 
chandise or  messages. 

Distribution  or  sale  of  articles.* 

3.  In  first  and  second  class  cities  in — 

Any  other  occupation.* 

B.  During  school  hours, 

1.  In  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having 
a  population  of  5,000  or  more  in — 
Any  other  occupation.* 

The  New  York  law  also  requires  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age 
to  obtain  * 'school-record  certificates''  from  local  school  authorities 
as  a  condition  of  employment  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  and  in  any 
occupation  where  employment  certificates  are  not  required.* 

To  obtain  a  school-record  certificate  a  child  is  not  required  to 
produce  the  same  evidence  of  age  or  to  meet  the  same  physical  re- 
quirements as  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  For  an  employ- 
ment certificate  the  labor  law  specifies  carefully  the  required  evidence 
of  age,  whereas  for  a  school-record  certificate  the  education  law  does 
not  state  what  kind  of  evidence  is  acceptable,  but  merely  requires 
that  the  child  shaU  be  over  14  and  that  the  record  shall  contain  the 
date  of  his  birth  ''as  shown  on  the  school  record."  A  physical 
examination  is  required,  as  wiH  be  seen,  for  an,  employment  certifi- 
cate but  not  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  educational  require- 
ments are  the  same  •  for  both.  In  practice,  as  children  are  required 
frequently,  if  not  generaUy,  to  secure  employment  certificates  before 
having  their  names  taken  from  the  school  registers,  the  school-record 
certificate  is  of  little  importance  except  as  a  prerequisite  to  an 
employment  certificate.  For  this  reason  no  special  attention  is  given 
in  this  study  to  the  school-record  certificate  as  distinguished  from 
the  school  record  discussed  under  "Educational  requirements." 

1  Children  taking  speaking  parts  in  theatrical  peiidrmanoes,  are  not  affected  by  this  provfsioii  bat  aM 
covered  by  Penal  Law,  ch.  40,  art.  44,  sec.  486  as  amended  by  1916,  ch.  278. 
s  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

*  Education  Law,  sec  626.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125.    For  definition  of  dtJes  of  dUfcrent 
classes,  and  of  villages  and  towns,  see  footnote  7,  p.  112. 

•  Education  Law,  sees.  624  and  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  X25, 126. 

•  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  and  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.    For  the  taxi  of  these  sections  see  pi>.  ISIT, 
122,124. 
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The  requirements  for  obtaining  certificates  are  notably  higher  in 
New  York  thcui  in  Connecticut.  The  evidence  of  age  to  be  produced 
is  carefully  specified  in  the  law  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  adininistratiye  authorities  as  in  Connecticut.  The  educational 
standard  is  completion  of  the  sixth  ^  instead  of  the  fifth  grade^  as  is 
practically  the  requirement  in  Connecticut.  But  most  important  of 
all,  eyery  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  applies  for  a  certificate 
in  New  York  is  required  by  ktw  to  undergo  a  physical  examination, 
whereas  in  Connecticut  only  children  who  appear  physically  unfit 
are  subjected  to  any  physical  test. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  mere  possession  of  a  certificate 
to  work  does  not  exempt  a  child  from  school  attendance;  he  must 
be  actually  at  work.  To  be  exempt  from  school  attendance  in  New 
York,  indeed,  a  child  14  to  16  years  of  age  not  only  must  hold  an 
employment  or  school-record  certificate  but  must  be  "regularly  and 
lawfully"  engaged  in  some  ''useful  employment  or  service."^  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  must  be  engaged  in  remu- 
nerative work.  Either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  school-record 
certificate  acts  as  a  permit  to  stay  out  of  school  to  engage  in  "any 
useful  employment  or  service,''  for  example,  to  help  in  the  housework 
or  in  the  care  of  the  baby  at  home.  The  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  not  only  of  a  child  who  has  no  certificate  but  also 
of  a  child  who,  though  he  has  a  certificate,  is  not  "regularly  engaged 
in  any  useful  employment." 

One  fundamental  diflPerence,  however,  is  to  be  noted  between  the 
employment-certificate  system  of  Connecticut  and  that  of  New  York. 
In  Connecticut  the  certificate  must  be  delivered  by  the  issuing  officer 
to  the  employer;  the  employer  must  notify  the  issuing  office  of  both 
the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment; 
and  the  child  must  secure  a  new  certificate  for  each  separate  em- 
ployer.' In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  application  of  the 
parelit  or  guardian  and  after  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  the 
employment  certificate  is  given  to  the  individual  child;  it  is  regarded 
as  his  property  and  authorizes  any  employer  to  employ  him  subject 
to  the  other  regulations  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
required  papers  have  been  duly  examined, .  approved,  and  filed, 
and  that  the  child  has  appeared  before  the  issuing  officer  and  been 
exMnined,  it  must  contain,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  the 
child's  signature  and  a  description  consisting  of  the  color  of  his 

'  After  Feb.  1, 1917,  the  standard  for  children  under  15  will  be  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  *  Acts 
<>(in6»di.4«S.   For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  132-133. 

■EdoeatiimLaw^  sees.  631  and  634.   For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  135, 126. 

*The  parent  has  a  copy  of  the  oertlflcate  which  the  child  can  use  temporarily,  but  this  copy  is  clearly 
^^"^  ''For  parent;  not  good  for  employer  longer  than  one  week."  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.  £m- 
C^^^Toeiit  Certificate  System,  Connecticut.    Bureau  publication  Ko.  12,  p.  16. 
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hair  and  eyes,  his  height,  weight,  and  any  distinguishing  faci^ 
marks.^  While  the  child  is  employed  the  certificate  must  be  kept  on 
file  by  the  employer  in  the  place  of  employment  and  must  be  shown 
on  demand  to  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  to  attendance 
officers,^  but  when  the  employment  ceases  the  employer  merely  gives 
the  certificate  back  to  the  child.^  He  is  not  required  to  notify  anj 
public  authority  either  that  he  has  employed  the  child  or  that  the 
child's  employment  has  ended. 

In  addition  to  keeping  employment  certificates,  every  employer 
covered  by  the  New  York  labor  law — ^i.  e.,  opiating  a  factory  any- 
where in  the  State  or  conducting,  in  a  city  or  village  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  3,000  or  more,  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment  mentioned 
in  the  labor  law — ^must  keep  a  register  containing  the  name,  address, 
birthplace,  and  age  of  every  child  under  16  employed  in  his  estab- 
lishment. This  register,  like  the  certificate,  is  open  to  inspection  by 
agents  of  the  department  of  labor  and  by  attendance  officers/ 

The  other  important  provisions  relating  to  child  labor,  in  the 
enforc^nent  of  which  employment  certificates  may  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  age  of  certain  children  to  whom  the  law  applies,  establish  in 
New  York  decidedly  higher  standards  than  in  Connecticut.  Whereas 
in  Connecticut  children  under  16  are  permitted  to  work  10  hours  a 
day,  in  New  York  they  are  p^*mitted  to  work  only  8  hours  a  day  for 
not  more  than  6  days  a  week,  such  hours  to  be  between*  8  a.  m.  and  5 
p.  m.  in  factories  and  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  in  mercantile 
establishments.^ 

The  list  of  dangerous  occupations  and  industries  in  which  children 
under  16  are  forbidden  to  engage  is  also  much  longer  and  more  com- 
plete in  New  York  •  than  in  Connecticut. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  is 
concerned,  however,  the  most  important  difference  between  Connect- 
icut and  New  York  is  that  in  the  former  one  State  agency  and  in  the 
latter  two  local  agencies  and  two  State  agencies  are  concerned  in  its 
enforcement.  The  centralization  of  administrative  power  in  Connect- 
icut and  its  diffusion  in  New  York  have  far-reaching  consequences 
throughout  the  employment-certificate  systems  of  the  two  States. 

The  Federal  census  statistics  of  child  labor  in  New  York  State  in 
1010  show  35,757  boys  and  24,485  girls;  in  all,  60,242  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  these, 
10,641  children  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71, 72, 163,  and  164.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  UO,  129, 124. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  70, 76, 162,  and  167;  Ednoatton  Law,  800.683.   For  the  text  of  these  seettons  see  ppi.  120^ 
122, 124, 128. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 

« Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167;  Education  Law,8ec.  633.    For  the  text  of  these  tectlona  see  pp.  122, 121,  ItfL 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  77  (as  amended  by  1912,  oh.  599,  and  by  1913,  oh.  465)  and  161  (as  aaeiKled  by  Ifli 
eh.  881,  and  by  1915,  ch.  886) . 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  03  (as  amended  by  1910,  th.  107,  and  by  1918,  eh.  464);  Penal  Law,  sec  48S. 
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and  parsonal  aearnce.  Of  the  5,623  classified  as  in  the  latter  group, 
4,395  were  seryants  and  the  remaining  1,228  w««  in  occupations 
covered  by  the  law  at  that  time  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  1915|  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  barber  shops  and  shoe-polishing  establishments. 

More  than  hdtf  of  the  working  children  of  the  State  in  1910  were  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  37,235  boys  and  giris  14  and  15  years  of 
age  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Hie  three  first-class  cities, 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  RocheBter,  moreover,  contained  together 
42,109  working  children  of  this  age  group,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
those  in  tiie  State. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1914,  42,468  certificates  were 
issued  in  New  York  State. 

The  table  following  gives  certain  data  for  New  York  City  in  re- 
gard to  employment  certificates  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1915.' 

Employment  certificates,  New  York  City,  year  ended  December  Sly  1915. 


Borough 


Thedty 

Mudittten... 
Brom *** 

Qajens.. 


Applieations  for  certificates. 


Received. 


Onmted. 


89,448        37,131 


18,  M5 

4,119 

13,226 

2,888 
646 


17,328 
3,880 

12,749 

2,747 

627 


Total. 


Insiifn- 

cdenttul- 

tioii.5 


2,394 

230 

44« 

134 

11 


166 

120 
11 

7 
16 

1 


Refused. 


Educa- 
tioii.3 


Over 
age. 


Under 
age. 


79 

88 

9 

21 

11 


741 

639 
40 

118 

39 

6 


109 

66 

11 

1 

31 


Boroogli. 


AppUeations  lor  certificatee— Contmaed. 


Refused— Continued. 


Physioal  Ineapadty. 


Total. 


1,280 

780 

169 

299 

87 

6 


Malnu- 
trition. 

Cardiae. 

Pul- 
monary. 

464 

866 

88 

83 

16 

2 

429 

-     219 

87 

106 

16 

1 

9 

4 

3 
1 
1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 


388 


DupU- 

caws 

issued. 


CertiA- 

oates 

expired. 


1,566 


192 

884 

31 

148 

159 

496 

4 

69 

2 

9 

87,252 

17,719 

3,789 

12.448 

2,848 
448 


Certifi- 
cates in 
force  at 
end  of 
year. 


57,434 

25,288 
4,928 

23,464 

3,167 

587 


Fewer  certificates  were  issued  in  1914  than  in  1913  because  of  the 
l^ct  ihat  an  amendment  to  the  law  effective  September,  1913,  added 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade  to  the  former  requirement — ability  to 

Statistical  report  of  dhrtrion  of  employment  certificates  of  the  boreao  of  child  hygiene,  departmabt  of 
•^b,  New  York  Ctty,  for  the  year  ended  Dec  81, 1916. 
*8^p.26. 
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pass  an  educational  test.'  In  New  York  City  33,192  certificates  were 
granted  during  the  year  1914  and  1,390  were  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently refused,  whereas,  in  1913,  41,507  were  granted  and  2,185  w^^ 
refused.  In  Buffalo  2,900  certificates  were  granted  during  1914  and 
753  temporarily  or  permanently  refused — a  decrease  from  3,993 
granted  and  an  increase  from  642  refused  during  1913.  In  Rochester 
1,429  certificates  were  issued  during  1914  and  883  were  temporarily 
and  2  permanently  refused,  as  against  1,947  granted  and  1,469  refused 
during  1913. 

Because  of  differences  in  both  the  application  of  the  law  and  the 
organization  of  the  issuing  offices  in  cities  of  different  classes,  the  J 
administration  of  the  employment-certificate  law  of  New  York  State  ] 
was  studied  in  several  cities  of  each  class,  as  well  as  in  cities  with 
diverse  industries  employing  large  groups  of  children,  so  that  the 
conditions  discussed  might  be  fairly  representative  of  those  through- 
out the  State.  The  first-class  cities — New  York  City,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo — were  all  visited.  Those  of  the  second  class  visited  were 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State;  Troy,  a  manufacturing  city  north 
of  Albany,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers;  and 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Those  of  the 
third  class  were  Little  Falls,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State;  Cohoes, 
near  Troy;  and  Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo.  In  addition  the  village 
of  Victory  Mills,  northeast  of  Albany,  was  visited. 

The  methods  used  in  New  York  City  were  first  studied  and  have 
been  used,  so  far  as  possible,  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  discussing 
the  methods  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities. 
In  the  third-class  cities  the  procedure  was  found  to  be  so  varied  that, 
when  necessary,  each  has  been  described  separately.  In  all  these 
places  except  Little  Falls,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the  descrip- 
tions are  based  on  actual  observation  of  procedure,  as  well  as  on  state- 
ments of  officials.  The  field  studies  upon  which  tins  report  is  based 
were  completed  in  May,  1915,  and  except  when  otherwise  indicated 
the  conditions  existing  at  that  time  furnish  the  basis  both  for  the 
description  of  facts  and  for  the  conclusions. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  New  York  State  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  in  the  hands  of 
four  agencies — the  local  health  departments  or  health  officers,  who 
issue  employment  certificates  and  who  in  small  cities  and  towns  are 
authorized  to  inspect  mercantile  establishments;  the  local  boards  of 
education  or  public-school  authorities,  who  issue  school  records  and 
enforce  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law;  the  State  department 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165;  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec  1.    For  the  text  of  these  sectkne  see 
pp.  122,  124,  127. 
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rf  education,  which  has  general  supervision  over  the  enforcement  of 
ihe  compulsory-education  law  throughout  the  State  and  may  with- 
bold  one-half  of  the  State  appropriation  from  any  school  district 
irhich  fails  to  enforce  school  attendance;^  and  the  State  industrial 
commission,  which,  through  inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor, 
of  which  it  is  the  head,  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  and 
supervises  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 

Three  forms  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  employment- 
certificate  system  are  specified  in  the  labor  law:  The  school-record 
blank,*  the  physical-examination  blank,'  and  the  employment-certifi- 
cate blank/  The  law  provides  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  the  school-record  and  employment-certificate  blanks  shall 
be  approved  by  the  industrial  commission;  that  in  other  cities  and 
in  towns  and  villages  these  forms  shall  be  prepared  and  fmnished 
by  the  industrial  commission;  and  that  no  school  record  or  employ- 
ment certificate  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 
industrial  commission  shall  be  used.*  The  industrial  commission, 
however,  has  supervision  only  over  the  form  and  not  over  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statements  contained  in  the  school  record. 

Although  the  industrial  commission  approves  the  form,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  school-record  blank  has  been  loft  to  the  State  department 
of  education,  which  provides  a  model  conforming  to  the  law.  Upon 
this  model  the  forms  furnished  by  local  authorities  are  supposed  to 
be  based.  In  New  York  City  the  department  of  education  provides 
school-record  blanks  to  public  schools  and  to  parochial  schools  if 
desired;  the  department  of  health  furnishes  them  to  parochial  schools 
and  to  children  from  other  cities  applying  without  them.  In  Buffalo 
the  department  of  health,  and  in  Utica  and  Cohoes  the  board  of 
education,  fumMies  them  to  all  schools,  public  and  parochial.  In 
aB  the  other  places  visited  the  State  department  of  education  fur- 
iiishes  the  forms.  In  Syracuse  the  blanks  are  available  at  the  bureau 
of  health,  and  in  the  other  places  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Tlie  form  used  for  the  record  of  the  physical  examination  must  be 
hniished  by  the  State  industrial  commission  to  the  local  depart- 
nients  of  health  •  and  is,  therefore,  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

The  form  of  an  employment  certificate  must  be  approved  by  the 
uidustrial  commission;  die  contents  are  specified  in  the  law.  In 
1913,  when  the  labor  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  "no  employ- 
^ni  certificates  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the 

1  Ediicatfon  Law,  sec.  636.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
*Forml,p.  134. 
«8eep.4S. 
«PormaA,  p.  134. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 134. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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commissioner  of  labor  [industrial  commission]''  ^  should  be  used, 
instructions  and  a  model  form  of  certificate  were  sent  to  every  issuing 
officer  in  the  State.  The  department  of  labor  furnishes  blank  employ- 
ment certificates  free  to  any  issuing  officer,  and  officers  furnishing 
their  own  are  supposed  to  base  them  on  the  model  adopted  by  the 
department.  All  the  first  and  second  class  cities  in  the  State  furnish 
their  own  forms.  The  third-K^lass  cities  visited  use  the  form  furnished 
by  the  department  of  labor. 

LOCAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HEALTH. 

Under  the  labor  law  the  local  departments  of  health  have  two  impor- 
tant duties — the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  places,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities,  having  s 
population  of  3,000  or  more. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  issuing  employment  certificates 
rests  upon  the  "conmiissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  (rf 
the  board  or  department  of  health,"  this  ''board,  department,  or 
commissioner"  may  designate  some  other  officer  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health  to  issue  certificates.  Frequently,  indeed,  a 
clerk  employed  by  the  department  of  health  is  designated  as  the 
issuing  officer.  The  physical  examination,  however,  must  alwajrs  be 
made  by  '*a  medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health."' 
The  exact  apportionment  of  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  de{>ends 
in  part  upon  the  way  in  which  the  department  of  health  is  organized 

The  organization  of  departmmits  of  health  differs  widely  in  dties 
of  different  classes  and  even  in  those  of  the  same  class.  In  New  York 
City  the  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  health 
consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  health  (who  is  also  presid^it  ci  the 
board  and  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  health),  the  police 
commissioner,  and  the  health  officer  of  the  port.  The  first  two  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  last  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 
The  department  comprises  eight  bureaus,  one  of  which,  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene,  includes  as  one  of  its  seven  divisicms  the  division  of 
employment  certificates.  In  Buffalo  the  department  of  health  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  health  commissioner.  One  of 
the  ten  bureaus  of  this  department  is  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene, 
a  division  of  which  issues  employment  ossificates.  In  Rochester  i 
commissioner  of  public  safety  appoints  the  health  officer,  and  these 
two  officers  in  conjunction  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the 
duties  which  in  New  York  Qty  and  Buffalo  are  vested  in  the  board 

I  Labor  Law.  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
«  Labor  Law,  seoa.  71  and  163.    For  tba  taxt  of  these  seotkxwaea  pp.  120, 124. 
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of  health.  The  section  of  child  labor  of  the  bureau  of  health  issues 
anployment  certificates.  In  second-class  cities  the  organization  of 
&19  health  department  is  similar  to  that  in  Rochester.  In  a  third- 
dass  city  tho  board  of  health  consists  of  the  mayor  and  at  least  six 
other  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician;  in  a  town  it  is  the  same 
as  the  town  board,  which  consists  of  the  town  supervisor  and  the 
sereral  justices  of  the  peace;  and  in  a  village  it  consists  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Each  of  these  local  boards  of  health  appoints  a  physician, 
not  a  member,  to  act  as  health  officer. 

In  New  York  City  an  issuing  office  is  maintained  in  each  of  the 
fire  boroughs — ^Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond. 
The  work  in  each  of  these  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  who  reports  to  the 
dad  of  the  division  of  employment  certificates.  The  latter  has  gen- 
eral sup^vision  over  all  issuing  offices.  The  headquarters  are  in 
the  Manhattan  office.  In  this  office  there  are  regularly  employed 
ooe  <duef  derk,  one  clerk  who  interviews  children  and  parents  when 
they  first  enter  the  office,  one  clerk  who  issues  certificates,  two  physi- 
ci&Ds — a  woman  who  is  at  the  office  half  of  each  day  and  a  man  who 
is  at  the  office  the  other  half  of  each  day — and  a  nurse  to  assist  the 
l^ysicians.  At  the  Brooklyn  office  the  regular  force  consists  of  two 
derks,  two  medical  examiners,  and  one  nurse  to  assist  the  examiners. 
The  examiners — a  man  and  a  woman — alternate,  each  being  on 
duty  half  a  day.  Either  one  examines  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
issuing  office  of  Bronx  Borough  is  in  charge  of  a  medical  inspector 
who  examinee  the  children,  but  a  nurse  interviews  them  when  they 
first  enter  and  issues  the  certificates  after  the  examination.  At 
^es  a  clerk  interviews  applicants  and  other  persons  coming  to  the 
office  and  also  passes  upon  some  of  the  documents  presented.  In 
Queens  Borough  the  office  force  consists  of  a  medical  inspector  in 
<^haige,  who  examines  all  applicants;  a  nurse  who  assists  him,  inter- 
views the  children,  and  issues  certificates;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
Prions  ways.  In  Richmond  Borough  the  borough  chief  makes  the 
physical  examination  and  a  clerk  interviews  children,  issues  certifi- 
cates, and  has  charge  of  the  files. 

In  eadi  of  the  other  first-class  cities  only  one  issuing  office  is  main- 
^ed.  In  the  Buffalo  office  the  r^ular  force  consists  of  the  medical 
'^^^P6<^r  in  charge  who  examines  the  applicants ;  a  woman  attend- 
^t  who  interviews  children  and  parents,  assists  the  physician  in 
his  examinations,  and  issues  certificates ;  and  a  clerk  who  assists  in 
n^terviewiog  children  and  in  issuing  certificates.  In  Rochester  a 
Pwliiate  nurse  devotes  her  whole  time  to  interviewing  applicants,  to 
^^"^^^g  the  laj^er  part  of  the  physical  examinations,  and  to  issuing 
^^^'^cates.  The  health  officer  makes  the  more  difficult  tests  of  the 
pl^y^cal  examination. 
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During  the  busy  seasons  additional  school  nurses  and  mediee 
inspectors — and  in  New  York  City,  clerks  as  well — assist  in  the  issuin. 
offices  in  all  the  first-class  cities. 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  work  of  issuing  certificates  m 
nominally  in  direct  charge  of  the  health  officer.  In  Albany  a  cleric 
who  is  the  commissioner  of  deeds^  performs  all  the  clerical  ^work 
administers  oaths  when  necessary,  and  sometimes  interviews  chil 
dren.  Usually,  however,  applicants  are  interviewed  by  whatevej 
medical  inspector  happens  to  be  in  the  office.  In  Troy  the  healtl: 
officer  is  the  examining  physician  and  the  health  bureau  clerl^ 
administers  oaths  and  issues  certificates.  In  Utica  the  health  officei 
supervises  the  issuance  of  certificates ;  but  the  deputy  health  officei 
usually  makes  the  physical  examination  and  the  clerk  of  the  bureau , 
who  is  also  the  commissioner  of  deeds,  administers  oaths  iivhen 
necessary  and  issues  certificates.  In  Syracuse  the  deputy  health 
officer  instead  of  the  health  officer  supervises  the  work  and  adminis- 
ters oaths  to  parents.  Two  school  medical  inspectors  are  detailed 
on  alternate  weeks  to  give  physical  examinations  and  a  clerk  issues 
certificates. 

In  none  of  the  third-class  cities  visited,  except  Cohoes,  does  the 
health  officer  have  any  assistance  in  the  issuing  of  certificates.  At 
Cohoes  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  comes  to  the  office  when 
necessary  to  administer  oaths  to  parents. 

In  Victory  Mills  the  health  officer  examines  appUcants  and  the 
village  clerk  issues  certificates. 

Even  in  cities  of  the  same  class,  it  appears,  the  issuing  ofilcer  is 
sometimes  a  physician  and  sometimes  a  clerk.     In  New  York  City 
the  division  of  duties  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  oi  apph- 
cants  makes  it  possible  for  the  medical  examiner  to  pass  only  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children.     In  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  physician  who  regularly  makes  the  physical  examina- 
tion is  the  consulting  authority  on  other  points  and  is  regarded  as 
the  issuing  officer.    In  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda  this  physician  is 
the  health  officer  and  performs  all  the  work  necessary  in  the  proceduro 
of  issuance.     In  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory 
Mills  the  examining  physician,  whether  the  health  officer,  a  deputy, 
or  a  designated  physician,  is  not  regarded  as  the  issuing  officer  and 
assumes  little  responsibiUty  beyond  passing  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  child. 

The  method  of  selecting  employees  in  the  health  departments 
visited  differs  widely.  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  all  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  local  board  of  health  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  are  under  civil-service  regulations.  In  none 
of  the  other  places  visited,  except  Cohoes,  is  the  health  officer  under 
such  regulations,  but  in  Rochester  and  in  the  second-class  cities  all 
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elerks  and  inspectors  are  chosen  from  a  competitive  civil-service  list. 
In  Cohoes  all  employees  of  the  board  of  healthy  including  the  health 
oflBcer,  are  appointed  from  such  a  list;  in  Victory  Mills  no  dvil- 
service  r^ulations  are  in  effect  under  the  board  of  health* 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  local  school  authorities  perform  two  functions  which  have  a 
direct  relation  to  children  desiring  to  go  to  work.  First,  they  pass 
npon  the  educational  equipment  and  the  school  attendance  of  such 
diildreii  and  issue  school  records  to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  who  are  eligible,  so  far  as  their  education  is  concerned,  for  em- 
ployment certificates.  Second,  they  enforce  school  attendance  of 
all  children,  including  those  of  working  age,  and  as  one  method  of 
aiforcement  they  take  a  regular  school  census. 

According  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  school  records  are 
issued  by  the  following  officers:  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  by  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  has 
attended;  in  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  the 
superintendent  only;  and  in  all  other  school  districts  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school.^ 

School  attendance  is  enforced  by  the  local  attendance  officers'  and 
through  the  taking  of  a  regular  census  of  children  in  every  school 
district  of  the  State.^  In  first-class  cities  the  census  is  constantly  in 
pr(^ress;  in  other  cities  it  is  taken  once  every  four  years,  and  in  rural 
districts  annually.  The  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  enumerators 
Telate  to  residence,  date  of  birth,  names  of  parents  or  guardians,  Uter- 
acy,  school  attendance,  and  employment  of  all  children  between  4 
and  18  years  of  age  (5  and  18  in  nu-al  districts). 

In  the  three  first-class  cities — New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester — 
permanent  census  boards  were  established  under  a  law  of  1908,  which 
prescribed  that  these  boards  should  maintain  through  the  poUce 
force  a  constant  census  amended  from  day  to  day.  In  Buffalo  and 
m  Rochester  this  board  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  poUce  conmiissioner,  and  appoints  a  secretary  and 
other  employees. 

In  New  York  City,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1914,  the 
compulsory  education  division  of  the  department  of  education  and 
the  permanent  censiis  board  were  consoUdated  into  a  "biu'eau  of 
compulsory  education,   school  census,   and   child  welfare,"   which 

1  Education  Law,  see.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
*  Education  Law,  sec.  632.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

>  Education  Law,  sees.  650-653;  Greater  New  York  Charter,  1901,  ^.  461,  sec.  1060,  subdivision  8,  added 
bj  Acts  (rf  1914,  cb.  479.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  129, 190. 
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works  under  the  general  Bupervisi«.n  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schooki  who  himself  acts  under  tne  direction  of  the  board  of  educa- 
ti<Hi.  This  bureaUi  known  as  the  bureau  of  attendance,  has  for  its 
purpose  the  enumeration  of  children,  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendancOi  and  the  handling  of  problems  which  affect  the  school 
attendance,  education,  employment,  and  welfare  of  children  from  4  to 
18  years  of  age.  It  has  one  main  office  with  13  branch  offices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  To  carry  on  its  work  the  biu*eau  employs  a 
director  and  an  assistant  director  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  terms  of  six  years  each,  a  chief  attendance  officer,  2  division 
superintendents,  13  district  supervising  officers,  2  women  supervisors 
of  the  welfare  of  high-school  girls,  1  newsboy  attendance  officer,  1 
medical  supervisor,  2  supervisors  of  census  enimieration,  1  ''man 
at  large,''  133  attendance  officers  (20  of  them  women)  who  are  also 
census  enumerators,  and  73  clerks,  1  of  whom  is  a  stenographer — a 
total  force  of  231.  Conmiercial  high-school  students  also  assist  in 
the  stenographic  work  of  the  office. 

Ixi  Buffalo  the  department  of  compulsory  education,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city,  enforces  school 
attendance.  The  director  of  compulsory  education  is  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  of  education  and  supervises  the  work  of  the  15 
attendance  officers.  Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  per- 
manent census  board  60  policemen  are  employed  whenever  a  census 
of  children  is  taken.  In  the  office  are  regularly  employed  six  clerks, 
and  during  and  after  a  census  extra  clerks  assist  in  tabulating  results. 

In  Rochester  the  efficiency  bureau  of  the  department  of  public 
instructicm  and  the  permanent  census  board  of  the  city  enforce  school 
attendance.  In  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  are  employed  a 
director  (who  is  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  schools), 
two  stenographers,  and  two  clerks.  Foiu:  attendance  officers  are 
employed  in  the  field.  Six  poUce  enumerators,  one  in  each  precinct 
of  the  city,  are  employed  constantly  imder  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board,  and  in  the  office  of  this 
board  are  employed  one  chief  clerk  (who  is  a  stenographer)  and  two 
assistant  clerks. 

In  the  rest  of  the  State  the  school  census  is  taken  by  employees, 
most  of  them  temporary,  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  school 
attendance  is  enforced  by  regular  attendance  officers.  Though  the 
selection  of  these  officers  is  a  local  matter,  their  appointment  is  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  officials.  The  law  provides  that 
one  or  more  attendance  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  school 
authorities  "of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  conunon 
school  district  whose  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated 
village'';  and  that  one  or  more  attendance  officers  whose  juris- 
diction shall  extend  over  school  districts  not  otherwise  provided 
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for  shall  be  appointed,  subject  to  the  written  apiH^oval  of  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  district,  by  the  town  board  of  each  town.  In  the 
former  class  of  places  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  the 
latter  the  school  commissions,  supervises  the  work  of  the  attmidance 
(^cers.^ 

Of  the  smaller  places  visited,  Albany,  had  three  attendance  officers, 
Troy  and  Syracuse  had  two  each,  and  Utica,  Tonawanda,  Cohoes, 
Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  had  one  each. 

With  few  exceptions  the  att^idance  officers,  ^lumeratorB,  and 
other  employees  of  the  boards  of  education  in  the  places  visited  and 
of  the  census  boards  in  the  first-class  cities  are  appointed  under 
civil-service  r^ulations.  Those  who  are  not  thus  appointed  are 
the  director  and  asristant  director  of  the  bureau  of  attendimce  of 
New  York  City,  whose  qualifications  are  stated  in  the  law;  the  secre- 
taries of  the  census  boards  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester;  the  clerks  in 
the  efficiency  bureau  in  Rochester;  and  the  attendance  officers  in 
Syracuse  and  Victory  Mills. 

STATE  HfDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

The  enforcement  of  child-labor  laws  in  factories  throughout  the 
State  and  in  mercantile  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities 
is  vested  in  ihe  State  industrial  commission.'  This  commission, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  department  of  labor  on  June  1,  1915, 
consists  of  5  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  and  is  advised 
by  an  unpaid  industrial  council  of  10  members,  also  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Six  bureaus  are  provided  for  in  the  labor  law:  Inspection, 
statistics  and  information,  mediation  and  arbitration,  industries  and 
immigration,  employment,  and  workmen's  compensation.'  The  only 
bureau,  however,  which  has  direct  relation  to  the  enforcement  of 
diild-labor  laws  is  that  of  inspection.  This  bureau,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  industrial  commission,  has  charge  of 
all  inspections  made  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  labor  laws. 
It  consists  of  four  divisions.  Tlie  division  of  factory  inspection 
enforces  all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories 
throughout  the  State.  Tlie  division  of  mercantile  inspection  enforces 
all  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  first  and  second  class  cities.  The  division  of  home- 
work inspection  aids  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  home 
work  of  children  imder  14  years  of  age,  and  under  16  years  of  age 
without  certificates.  The  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  through 
the  section  of  medical  inspection,  has  charge  of  both  the  physical 

iBdae»tiOBUifr,Me.<82.    For  the  text  of  tide  section  see  p.  US. 

•  Labor  Law.  tees.  56  and  172.    For  the  text  of  theee  sections  see  pp.  US,  Ifi. 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  42  (as  UBeaded  by  19U,  <dL  674). 
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examination  and  the  medical  supervision  of  children  employed  in 
factories.* 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  general  administration  of  the  labor 
laws,  provision  is  made  that  all  factories  must  be  roistered  with  the 
industrial  commission  within  30  days  after  commencing  business  or 
after  a  change  of  location.* 

The  main  offices  of  the  industrial  commission  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  division  of  factory  inspection  has  headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  with  branch  offices  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Utica. 
The  division  of  mercantile  inspection  has  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  with  no  branch  offices. 

The  commission  has  8  supervisory  inspectors,  131  deputy  factory 
inspectors,  and  20  mercantile  inspectors.  All  the  employees  in  the 
department  except  the  deputy  commissioners  and  counsel  are  under 
civil-service  regulations. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

General  supervision  over  the  administration  of  child-labor  laws 
is  vested  in  the  State  industrial  commission  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  and  in  the  State  commissioner  of  education  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  education  law.  The  industrial  commission  is 
directed  by  law  to  ''inquire  into  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment ^ '  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children,  and  for  this  purpose  the  commission  or  persons  authorized 
by  it  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  kept  by  local  officers 
chained  with  the  duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates.^  The 
industrial  commission  may  also  investigate  and  report  upon  ''all 
matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect"  of  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  child  labor.*  At  the  time  tiie  provision 
relating  to  supervision  went  into  effect,  in  October,  1913,  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  sent  out  general  instructions  with  regard  to  the  methods 
of  issuing  certificates,  the  character  of  records  to  be  kept,  and  the 
method  of  making  these  records;  and  also  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  of  making  physical  examinations.  Otherwise,  practically  no 
State  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  certificates  had  been  exercised 
up  to  the  time  of  this  investigation. 

Reports  of  the  issuance  of  certificates  are  required  by  law.  The 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village,  or  town  must  transmit  to  the 
industrial  commission,  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  each  month,  a 
list  of  all  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the 
preceding  month  and  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical-examination 

1  Labor  Law.  sees.  53-61  and  60.    For  the  text  of  these  sectioDs  see  pp.  117-119, 12a 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 121. 

•  Labor  Law,  sec.  51.    For  the  text  of  this  sectloo  see  p.  117. 
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record  of  every  ehild  who  has  received  or  been  refused  a  certificate.* 
When  reports  are  received  at  the  department  of  labor  the  date  of 
birth  given  in  the  lists  is  checked  with  that  on  the  physical- 
examination  sheet  to  see  if  they  correspond.  If  errors  are  discovered 
in  such  dates,  the  records  are  sent  back  to  the  issuing  offices  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Supervision  by  the  State  department  of  education  is  exercised  in 
practice  solely  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
school-attendance  law.  From  every  school  outside  of  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  and  Rochester  regular  monthly  reports  of  attendance  are 
required  by  the  compulsory  education  division  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  and  reports  of  the  operation  of  the  census  law 
are  required  monthly  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and,  whenever  a 
census  is  taken,  from  other  places.  The  State  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation may  specify  what  information  in  addition  to  that  required  by 
law  shall  be  collected  by  school  census  enumerators.' 

METHODS    OF   SECURING    EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES. 

One  kind  of  employment  certificate  only  is  issued  to  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Duplicate  certificates,  issued  to 
children  who  have  lost  their  certificates,  are  exact  copies  of  the  origi- 
nals, and  no  special  certificates  are  in  use  for  work  during  vacations 
or  for  temporary  work  at  any  time.  The  division  of  employment 
certificates  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  New  York  City  also  issues 
statements  of  age  to  children  over  16  who  present  acceptable  evi- 
dence. Employment  certificates  properly  issued  in  one  part  of  the 
State  are  legal,  unless  revoked,  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  until 
the  owner  is  16  years  of  age.  A  child  may  obtain  his  employment 
certificate  either  in  the  city,  town,  or  village  in  which  he  lives  or  in 
that  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed.* 

No  leaflet  instructions  with  regard  to  securing  certificates  are  issued 
in  any  place  included  in  this  study  except  in  New  York  City  and 
Rochester.  In  New  York  City  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
department  of  health  has  published  a  24-page  pamphlet  entitled 
"How  to  Obtain  an  Employment  Certificate,"  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  school  principals  and  which  is  given  to  parents 
and  others  at  the  employment-certificate  oflice;  in  Rochester  the 
health  bureau  issues  a  card  containing  general  directions.  In  many 
of  the  schools  in  other  cities  special  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  nec- 
essary requirements  and  procedure. 

During  the  regular  school  year  little  diflBculty  is  encountered  in 
securing  school  records,  but  various  provisions  are  made  for  obtaining 

>  Labor  Law,  sees,  75  and  166.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,  IM. 
t  Education  Law,  sees.  650-652.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  129, 130. 
•-Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  168.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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them  during  vacation.  In  many  schools  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Buffalo  instructions  for  obtaining  emplojrment  certificates  during 
vacation  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Children  who  desire  school 
records  and  are  entitled  to  them  must  get  them  before  school  doses 
or  take  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find  their  principals  diu-ing  the 
summer.  In  Rochester  instructions  with  regard  to  securing  re^M>rds 
during  vacation  are  given  all  public-school  children  at  the  close  of 
school.  These  records  are  filled  in  completely,  except  the  date,  for 
all  children  wishing  them  who  have  compUed  with  the  Questional 
requirements  and  are  of  working  i^  or  will  become  so  before  Sep- 
tember. They  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  efficiency  bureau.  When 
a  child  entitled  to  one  calls  for  it  at  that  office,  it  is  dated  and  given 
to  him.  The  parochial-school  child,  on  the  other  hand,  must  find 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school  in  order  to  get  a  school  record, 
if  he  has  not  secured  one  before  vacation.  In  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and 
Tonawanda,  where  the  dupUcate  records  are  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  which  is  open  during  the  entire  year,  children  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  school  records  during  the  sunmier  months.  In  the 
other  places  visited,  however,  unless  children  procure  them  before 
school  closes  they  must  depend  on  the  chance  of  finding  their  princi- 
pals later. 

The  issuing  offices  throughout  the  State  are  open  so  that  children 
may  obtain  certificates  at  any  time  during  the  year.  In  New  York 
City  all  the  borough  offices  at  which  employment  certificates  are 
issued  are  centrally  located,  convenient  to  those  districts  from  which 
large  numbers  of  children  go  to  work.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
the  issuing  offices  are  also  well  located  to  accommodate  children. 
In  cities  with  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  other  than  those  of  the  first 
class,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  according  to  law,  must  issue  the 
school  records;  and  in  each  of  these  cities  visited,  except  Syracuse, 
the  office  of  the  board  of  health  where  certificates  are  issued  is  near 
that  of  the  superintendent,  often  in  the  same  building.  In  Syracuse 
the  distance  between  the  two  offices  is  of  no  importance,  as  the  school 
principals,  instead  of  the  superintendent,  issue  the  records.  In 
Victory  Mills  the  physical  examination  is  not  given  in  the  village 
where  the  certificate  is  issued  but  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Schuylerville,  about  1  mile  distant. 

RSGULAR   CSRTIFICATBS. 

The  legal  requisites  for  obtaining  an  employment  certificate  are 
imiform  throughout  the  State*  They  are  (1)  the  application  of  the 
parent;  (2)  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  and  (3) 
of  a  school  record  showing  fulfillment  of  the  specified  educational 
requiremfflitB;  (4)  the  passing  (d  a  physic^  examination  showing 
sound  health  and  (5)  of  an  educational  test  in  the  issuing  office  proving 
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Kteracy.  Before  the  certificate  is  issued  the  issuing  officer  must 
approTe  the  papers  submitted  and  must  sign  a  statement  that  the 
ehild  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  Ekiglish  lan- 
guage. The  child  must  appear  in  pei8<m.^  The  law  does  not  state 
how  the  parent  must  apply,  and  the  procedure  m  this  matter  is  not 
Hniform.  In  some  communities  the  parent's  presence  is  required 
always;  in  others,  only  for  certain  purposes;  and  in  still  others  it 
isnever  necessary.  Hie  evidence  of  age  required  in  the  order  of 
I»«ference  specified  in  the  law  is  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate, 
a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport  or  baptismal  certificate,  other 
documentary  evidence,  and  in  first-class  cities  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age. 

New  York  City,  Manhattmi  Borough. — In  New  York  Qty  when  a 
diild  applies  for  an  employment  certificate  he  must  be  accompanied 
by  his  parent  or  by  the  representative  of  his  parent  imd  must  bring 
with  him  two  documents — evidence  of  age  and  a  school  record.  A 
clerk  at  a  desk  near  the  entrance  to  the  room  examines  these  docur- 
ments  and  instructs  him  what  to  do  next.  No  application,  however, 
is  started  unless  some  pers<m  in  parental  relation  is  present  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  is  presented.  At  this  first  stage  delay 
may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  child  to  produce  one  or  all  of  the 
requisites. 

If  a  child  comes  unaccompanied  by  his  parent  and  fails  to  bring 
any  or  all  of  the  required  documents,  he  writes  his  name  and  address 
on  the  white  interview  card.^  The  interviewer  examines  whatever 
documents  the  child  has  and,  in  order  to  make  the  office  procedure 
easy  when  the  child  returns,  notes  on  the  card  what  requisites  are 
miaaing  or  defective.  The  child  is  then  sent  away  with  instructions 
to  bring  his  parent  and  the  requisite  docum^its.  If  the  child  states 
to  the  first  interviews*  that  neither  of  his  parents  can  come,  he  is 
sent  to  the  chief  clerk,  who  questions  him  more  fully  to  ascertain 
positively  whether  neither  father  nor  mother  can  appear.  If  he 
convinces  the  clerk  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he  is  given  a  blank 
form'  to  take  home  for  his  parent  to  sign  and  acknowledge  before 
sc»ne  notary.  On  this  form  the  parent  declares  that  he  is  imable  to 
accompany  the  child  to  the  issuing  office  and  appoints  some  one  to 
q>pear  and  act  in  his  place.  If  the  child  explains  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  clerk  that  his  parents  are  both  dead,  or  live  in  another  country 
or  State,  he  must  bring  scnne  one  to  sign  a  sworn  statement^  to  that 

effect  and  to  act  in  place  of  a  parent.' 

■ — 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  168.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
•New  York  city  Fonn  1,  p.  U8. 
'  New  York  Ctty  Form  2,  p.  1S9. 

*  New  York  City  Form  3,  p.  13f. 

•  Throughout  the  followtog  discussion  the  word  "parent"  is  used  to  mean  anyone  in  parental  relation 
to  the  child. 
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When  a  child  presents  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  he  and  his 
parent  must  come  together  to  the  office.  Thus  if  they  appear  with- 
out such  evidence,  they  must  both  return  with  it  unless  the  parent 
states  that  he  has  specific  satisfactory  evidence  at  home,  when  he 
is  permitted  to  take  oath  and  sign  the  application.  The  child  then 
returns  alone  to  the  office  and,  if  the  evidence  is  as  stated,  it  is 
accepted. 

For  a  child  bom  in  Now  York  City  who  comes  without  evidence 
of  age  this  may  be  readily  obtained,  as  he  is  sent  across  the  hall  to 
the  bureau  of  records  to  secure  a  copy  of  his  birth  certificate,  and, 
if  his  birth  is  recorded,  he  is  there  given  a  f (Mm  ^  on  which  the  dat«  of 
birth  is  noted.  If  this  date  shows  him  to  be  over  14,  the  application 
is  started;  and  if  the  scho(^  record  is  satisfactory,  the  entire  pro- 
cedure may  be  completed  at  once.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
birth  is  not  recorded,  he  is  given  at  the  bureau  of  records  another 
form'  to  that  effect  and  must  return  to  the  issuing  office  later  with 
some  other  evidence  of  age  acceptable  under  the  law.  A  notation 
is  made  on  the  white  interview  card,  so  that  when  the  child  returns 
with  such  evidence  the  notes  show  what  was  done  at  the  previous 
interview. 

If  the  child  appears  without  a  school  record  but  is  accompanied  by 
his  parent  and  has  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  the  application  blank 
is  started  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  parent's  returning 
to  the  office,  his  affidavit  is  taken  at  this  time  instead  of  after  the 
child  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements.  If  the  child  states  that  he  is 
in  a  low  grade,  nothing  more  can  be  done  until  the  school  record  is 
produced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  states  that  he  has  finished 
the  eighth  grade  or  is  in  the  high  school,  he  goes  through  the  entire 
procedure  except  that  he  does  not  receive  his  certificate  until  he  has 
brought  his  school  record.  A  child  from  a  parochial  school  is  given  a 
school-record  blank*  to  take  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  his  school 
to  be  filled  in;  one  from  a  public  school  gets  a  similar  blank,  filled  in 
on  application,  at  his  school.^ 

Delays  in  securing  a  certificate  are  thus  caused  and  return  trips 
made  necessary  by  failure  on  the  child's  part  to  appear  with  the 
requisites.  Delay  or  refusal  may  be  caused  also  by  the  presentation 
of  documents  which  are  not  satisfactory.  For  instance,  a  child 
born  in  a  country  or  State  which  issues  copies  of  birth  certificates 
may  present  as  evidence  of  age  a  certificate  of  graduation  or  a  bap- 
tismal record.  If  a  birth  certificate  is  procurable,  the  child  and  his 
parent  must  return  at  a  later  date  with  this  certificate.  But  if  it  can 
not  be  secured  the  evidence  first  presented  may  be  accepted.  The 
school  record  may  also  be  unsatisfactory,  usually  because  it  does  not 

«  New  York  City  Form  4,  p.  139.  •  New  York  City  Form  6,  p.  140. 

•  New  York  aty  Form  5,  p.  139.  « New  York  City  Form  7,  p.  140. 
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show  the  number  of  days  the  child  has  attended  sohool.     In  this  case 
the  child's  name  and  address  are  taken  on  the  interview  card  for* 
future  reference,  and  he  is  sent  to  his  principal  to  have  the  blank' 
properly  filled  in. 

If,  however,  the  documents  presented  by  the  child  are  satisfactory 
and  a  birth  certificate,  a  certificate  of  graduation,  a  passport,  or  a 
baptismal  certificate  has  been  accepted  as  evidence  of  age,  the  first 
interviewer  fills  in  the  application  blank,^  with  the  exception  of  the 
signature  of  the  issuing  officer  and  that  of  the  medical  officer,  and 
stamps  on  it  the  kind  of  evidence  submitted.  He  then  administers 
an  oath  to  the  parent,  who  swears  that  the  child  is  of  the  age  specified 
and  that  he  or  she  is  the  parent.  The  interviewer  also  transcribes 
on  the  form  appropriate  to  such  evidence  of  age  the  contents  of  the 
document,  and  both  the  parent  and  the  child  sign  the  appUcation 
blank  in  the  specified  places. 

The  school  record  and  the  documents  proving  the  child's  age  are- 
then  fastened  to  the  application  blank  and  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  the  physician  in  the  examining  room. 

If  for  any  reason  the  child  does  not  pass  the  physician's  examraa- 
tion,  he  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  borough  chief,  where  he  is  examined 
by  that  officer  or  by  the  assistant  chief.  If  the  examining  officer 
agrees  with  the  first  physician,  he  marks  the  examination  sheet  ''R/' 
in  red  ink,  and  signs  it  and  also  the  application  blank.  In  case  he 
does  not  agree,  he  signs  both  blanks  as  before  but  does  not  put  ''R'^ 
on  the  examination  sheet  and  the  child  may  secure  his  certificate. 
In  questionable  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  child's 
physical  fitness  to  work  does  not  rest  with  the  examining  physician 
but  with  the  borough  chief. 

As  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  the  child  may  be  refused  a 
certificate  permanently,  or,  if  the  defect  seems  remediable,  tem- 
porarily. The  treatment  of  the  child  in  either  case  is  discussed 
later.'  In  the  latter  case  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  defect  are 
noted  on  a  special  card '  and  placed  in  what  is  called  a  ^'  tickler"  file, 
which  is  kept  on  the  desk  for  ready  reference;  the  parent  and  child 
are  given  a  notice  of  temporary  refusal  and  are  instructed  how  to 
have  the  defect  corrected  and  when  to  return  for  reexamination; 
and  the  school  principal  is  mailed  a  special  notice  explaining  why  the 
certificate  is  withheld,  so  that  he  may  expect  the  child  at  school.  If 
the  child  does  not  return  to  be  reexamined,  a  card  is  sent  requesting 
him  to  do  so  and  setting  another  date.  In  case  of  repeated  nonap- 
pearance, and  in  all  cases  of  permanent  refusal,  a  niu^e  is  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  the  child  has  had  the  prescribed  treatment.  In  case 
the  child  comes  back  to  the  issuing  office  with  the  defect  corrected, 

>  New  York  Ctty  Form  8,  p.  141.  >  See  pp.  49, 75.  •  New  York  City  Form  9,  p.  142. 
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this  fact  is  noted  on  his  card  and  he  goes  through  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
cedure as  if  he  had  passed  the  physical  examination  at  the  earli^ 
visit. 

If  the  physical  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the  examinii^ 
physician  signs  the  application  blank  and  the  physical-examination 
blank/  the  two  blanks  are  fastened  together,  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  chief  derk,  who  is  the  issuing  officer.  The  clerk  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  application  blank  the  child's  height  and  weight  as  they 
appear  on  the  medical-examination  sheet,  and  dictates  to  the  child 
a  sentence  from  a  Third  Reader.  If  the  child  writes  the  sentence 
correctly,  the  clerk  signs  the  certificate,  stamps  it  with  the  date  of 
issuance  and  the  number,  and  delivers  it  to  the  child.  If  the  child 
fails  on  the  first  sentence,  he  may  try  two  more.  If  he  writes  2  out 
of  3  or  3  out  of  5  sentences  correctly,  he  is  passed;  but  if  he  can  not 
do  this  his  papers  are  sent  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child 
hygiene,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  be  refused.  The  director, 
after  investigating  the  facts  of  the  case,  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  the  granting  or  refusing  of  the  certificate. 

Children  are  refused  certificates  whenever  cause  for  refusal  occurs 
at  any  point  during  the  procedure.  A  child  may  appear  with  his 
parent  and  either  state  that  he  is  under  14  years  of  age  or  bring  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  shows  that  fact.  A  child  may  bring  a  school 
record  showing  either  that  he  has  attended  school  less  than  the  130 
days  required  by  law  or  that  he  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade 
or  in  a  lower  one.  A  child  may  fail  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion, or  at  the  very  close  of  the  procedure  he  may  fail  in  the  literacy 
test.  For  thQ  under-age  child  the  application  blank  is  completely 
filled,  and  the  parent  is  sworn  in  the  r^ular  way.  The  diild  is 
then  refused  a  certificate,  the  parent  is  given  a  formal  statement 
showing  the  cause  of  this  refusal,' .and  the  application  blank  and  the 
refusal  card'  are  stamped  with  the  word  '^Refused''  and  eOso  with 
the  cause  ^' Under  age.''  In  the  other  cases  the  proceedure  relating 
to  the  refusal  of  a  certificate  is  the  same,  but  the  causes  differ — 
'^  Insufficient  tuition,''  if  the  child  has  not  attended  school  a  sufficient 
number  of  days  or  has  not  reached  the  specified  grade;  ^'Insufficient 
education,"  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  literacy  test;  or  '' Physical  inca- 
pacity," if  he  fails  to  pass  the  physical  examination. 

When  the  child  has  to  establish  his  age,  either  by  documentary 
evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  pass- 
port or  baptismal  certificate,  or  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age,  the 
procedure  differs  somewhat  from  that  outlined  above,  and  the  child  is 
longer  delayed  before  he  receives  his  certificate.  Before  such  evidence 
is  accepted,  indeed,  the  child  may  be  obliged  to  make  sev^^  visits  to 

1  Smp. 4S.  sN«w  YorkClty  Form  lO^isep.  142.  iN«w  YorkCtty  FormU,iMp.  Ifi. 
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the  issuing  office  in  an  effort  to  establish  his  age  through  one  of  th^ 
preferred  documents.  If  this  effort  is  unsuccessful  he  is  referred  by 
the  first  interviewer  to  the  chief  of  the  division,  who  advises  him  how 
to  {HTOcure  ''other  documentary  evidence''  or  determines  whether  he 
must  resort  to  the  phyracians'  certificate. 

When  a  child,  after  making  every  possiUe  effort,  is  unable  to  bring 
one  of  the  preferred  docum^its  but  has  other  acceptable  documaitary 
evidence  of  age,  this  evidence  is  transcribed  to  a  form  called  a  ^'  Board 
paper''  ^  and  the  application  blank  is  filled  in.  The  child  then  goes 
tJirou^  the  physical  examination  and,  up  to  the  point  of  receiving 
his  certificate,  follows  the  same  procedure  as  thou^  he  had  brought 
other  evidence.  If  the  child  passes  all  the  tests  successfully,  the 
"Board  paper,"  showing  the  docimientary  evidence  of  age  presented,^ 
is  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  issuing  officer.  Before  the  child  re-^ 
eeives  his  certificate,  however,  this  evidence  must  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  health,  which  usually  meets  every  two  weeks.  Thus  the 
child  must  wait  from  a  few  days  to  two  weeks  before  he  knows  whether 
or  not  he  is  to  receive  a  certificate.  The  child  and  parent  are  in- 
formed of  the  reason  for  delay,  and  the  child  is  given  a  typewritten 
statement  to  take  to  the  principal  of  his  school,  explaining  that  his 
application  has  been  r^erred  to  the  board  of  health  and  that  he  will 
be  notified  should  the  board  decide  to  grant  the  certificate.  If  the 
board  approves  the  evid^ice  of  age,  a  post-card  notice  is  sent  to  the 
child  telling  him  to  call  for  his  certificate  on  a  specified  day. 

jBvery  effort  is  made  to  secure  other  evidence  before  resort  is  had 
to  the  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  But  if  the  child  is  apparently 
more  than  14  years  of  age  and  no  other  evid^ioe  seems  available,  the 
parent  may  make  a  forma}  application  for  an  employment  certificate 
and  a  physicians'  certificate  of  i^e.^  The  issuing  offitcer  fiUs  out  this 
form  and  admioist^^  an  oath  to  the  parent  to  the  effect  that  other 
evidence  c^  age  can  not  be  obtained,  and  both  he  and  the  parent  sign 
tbe  form.  The  regular  appUcation  blank  is  then  partly  filled  in  and 
ihie  child  is  given  a  statement  to  take  to  his  principal  explaining  ibe 
delay.  This  statement  informs  the  principal  that  90  dajrs  from  date 
the  child  will  be  notified  to  appear  at  the  office  for  a  physical  exam- 
ination to  determine  age,  and  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining 
physicians  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  the  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  will  th^i  be  issued,  and  if  he  presents  a  school  record  showing 
him  to  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  in  the  grade  required  by  law, 
aa  employmait  certificate  will  be  grimted.  At  the  end  of  90  days, 
therelore,  if  m^mwhile  no  better  proof  of  age  has  been  found,  the 
child  is  notified  to  come  again  widi  his  parent  to  the  issuing  office. 
Two  physicians  then  examine  him,  and,  H  they  agree,  this  evidence 

1  N««r  York  City  Form  12,  lee  pp.  142, 143.  >  New  York  City  F«cib  13,  see  p.  144. 
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of  age  is  accepted.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree^  however,  a  third 
physician  examines  the  child,  and  any  two  concurring  opinions  are 
final.  After  the  physicians'  certificate  has  been  acoepted  as  evi- 
dence of  age  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  and  the  child  is  tested 
for  physical  fitness  and  for  literacy  as  are  other  applicants. 

New  York  OUy,  oUier  boroughs. — ^The  procedure  in  the  different 
boroughs  is  now  imiform;  that  in  Manhattan  is  followed  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  When  this  investigation  was  begun,  however,  there  were 
certain  points  of  difference  in  matters  of  office  detail.  The  Bronx 
office,  for  instance,  took  precautions  to  assure  itself  that  a  child 
applying  for  an  emplojrment  certificate  had  not  received  one  at  some 
previous  time.  When  a  child  applied  he  was  asked  his  name,  and 
the  card  catalogue  was  consulted.  If  the  name  was  foimd,  the  child 
was  told  to  write  his  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  on  a  piece  ol 
paper,  and,  if  his  signature  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  files,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  with  the  application.  If  his  name  was  not 
found  or  if  the  signatures  were  not  the  same  the  appUoation  blank 
was  marked  "O.  K."  in  the  comer. 

Buffalo. — The  procedure  in  the  Buffalo  issuing  office  resembles 
closely  that  in  the  New  York  offices.  But  the  register  of  births  of  aH 
children  bom  in  Buffalo  who  are  of  certificate  age  is  kept  in  the 
issuing  office  for  ready  reference.  If  an  applicant's  record  of  birth 
is  in  this  register  or  if  he  submits  a  birth  certificate,  the  application* 
provided  on  the  school  record  is  signed  by  the  parent;  in  this  case 
he  need  not  come  to  the  office.  If  other  evidence  is  presented,  the 
parent  must  come  to  the  office  to  make  affidavit.  In  case  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation,  a  baptismal  record,  or  a  passport  is  accepted, 
the  application  signed  by  the  parent  is  similar  to  that  used  in  Man* 
hat  tan.  In  case  any  other  documentary  evidence  or  a  physicians' 
certificate  of  age  is  accepted,  special  application  blanks,^  on  which 
the  character  of  the  evidence  is  noted,  are  used.  The  board  of 
health  meets  frequently,  and  in  case  the  evidence  presented  must 
have  its  approval  the  child  is  instructed  when  to  return  for  his 
certificate. 

.  At  the  first  interview  much  information  is  noted  on  the  school  record. 
Such  points  as  the  date  of  birth,  the  character  of  the  evidence  of  age, 
whether  or  not  the  child's  birth  is  recorded  in  Buffalo,  and  the 
parents'  birthplaces  aid  later  in  the  examination.  No  matter  what 
the  school  record  states,  the  child  is  questioned  as  to  the  grade  he  is 
in;  and  if  he  has  not  entered  the  seventh  grade,  the  procedure  stops 
there  and  he  is  told  to  return  to  school.  If  the  school  record  and 
the  child's  answers  are  satisfactory,  he  is  required  to  read  from 
some  part  of  the  Fifth  Reader  and  to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation. 

1  Buffalo  Fonn  1,  see  p.  157.  •  Boflalo  Fonns  2  and  3,  see  pp.  158-159. 
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If  he  can  not  do  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  attendant,  he  is  refused 
a  certificate  for  insufficient  education;  but  if  he  can,  and  if  his  evi- 
dence of  age  is  acceptable,  he  is  allowed  to  have  the  physical  examina- 
tion. If  he  passes  this  also,  his  school  record  is  stamped  '^  Approved  " 
and  he  is  sent  to  the  clerk  or  attendant  for  his  certificate.  The 
child  is  asked  where  he  is  gouig  to  work,  and  a  notation  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  a  mercantile  or  a  manufacturing  estabUshment  is 
made  on  a  stub  record.    He  then  signs  and  receives  the  certificate. 

The  examining  physician  in  charge  of  the  office  alone  decides  on 
physical  fitness.  If  he  thinks  the  child  is  not  fit,  the  school-record 
and  physical-examination  blanks  are  stamped  ''Disapproved,''  with 
specific  cause  of  disapproval,  and  the  child  is  told  why  he  can  not 
get  a  certificate  at  that  time.  In  cases  needing  treatment  a  notice 
is  given  to  the  parent,  if  present,  or  to  the  child  to  take  to  his  parent. 
Whenever  a  child  who  has  been  refused  a  certificate  for  a  physical 
defect  returns  with  the  defect  corrected,  the  school-record  and 
physical-examination  blanks  are  stamped  "Approved'^  and  "Defect 
corrected"  and  the  certificate  is  granted. 

RocJiester. — ^The  child  who  apphes  for  a  certificate  at  the  issuing 
office  in  Rochester  is  required  to  bring  an  additional  card, 
namely,  his  health-record  card,  showing  the  results  of  his  school 
physical  examinations.  This  card  is  used  to  aid  in  substantiating  the 
age  of  the  child  and  in  checking  up  the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors. 
The  nurse  passes  on  the  papers  and  makes  part  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  child  is  also  asked  if  he  has  been  promised  employ- 
ment; but  whether  he  has  or  not  he  receives  his  certificate.  A  written 
promise  of  employment  was  first  requested  by  the  health  officer  in 
the  spring  of  1914,  and  such  promise  must  be  produced,  when  pos- 
sible, before  the  certificate  is  issued.  This  promise,  however,  not 
being  a  legal  requirement,  can  not  be  insisted  upon. 

When  documentary  evidence  of  age  other  than  a  birth  certificate, 
certificate  of  graduation,  baptismal  certificate,  or  passport  is  pre- 
sented the  nurse  approves  it  and  administers  the  required  oath  to  the 
parent,  and  the  <5hild  is  not  delayed  by  waiting  tot  the  health  bureau 
to  act.  When  the  child  has  to  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age,  the  parent's  affidavit  is  taken  at  the  second  appearance,  and  the 
names  of  the  two  physicians  making  the  examination  are  noted  on 
the  comer  of  the  affidavit  blank.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a 
parent  is  required  to  appear.  No  educational  test  is  given  unless 
the  child  appears  ilhterate  or  can  not  speak  English. 

CMier  cities  and  villages. — In  second  and  third  class  cities  the  laws 
relating  to  employment  certificates  differ  in  some  respects  from 
those  in  first-class  cities.  Final  resort  to  a  physicians'  certificate 
of  age  is  not  permitted,  and  if  a  child  can  not  produce  documentary 
evidence  of  age  he  can  not  legally  procure  an  employmejit  certificate. 
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The  school  record  must  be  signed  by  the  superinteiideiit  of  sdioob 
instead  of  by  the  principal  of  the  school  the  child  attended. 

In  each  of  the  second-class  cities  visited  the  clerk  of  the  bureau 
of  health  passes  upon  the  documents  submitted  by  the  child  and 
issues  the  certificate.  His  signature,  not  that  of  the  health  office, 
is  on  the  employment  certificate.  .  The  physician  making  the  {diysicil 
examination  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  examining  physician  and 
not  as  the  issuing  officer.  In  the  third-class  cities  visited  the 
health  officer  performs  all  the  woik  attendant  upon  issuing  and  signs 
certificates. 

When  a  child  appears  without  necessary  or  satisfactory  documents 
and  is  therefore  xmable  to  secure  his  certificate  at  once,  his  name 
and  address  are  not  taken.  But  in  every  issuing  office  visited  the 
names  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  apply  are  recorded 
and  such  children  are  counted  among  the  number  of  refused  ap- 
plicants. In  Little  Falls  the  parent  must  always  accompany  the 
child  to  the  office ;  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Ck>hoe8  only  when  neces- 
sary to  sign  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  child^s  age;  and  in  Albany 
a  boy's  parent  must  appear  for  this  purpose,  and  a  girl's  parent  must 
in  addition  accompany  her  at  the  time  of  the  physical  examination. 
In  Utica  the  parent  must  appear  at  some  time  during  the  procedure 
to  sign  the  application  blank.^  In  Tonawanda,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  required  to  appear  at  any  time. 

No  literacy  test  is  given  at  the  issuing  office  in  any  of  these 
places.  In  Albany  such  a  test  was  given  at  one  time  but  was  di^ 
continued  later.  Inquiry  is  usually  made  at  Albany  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  child's  work. 

In  all  these  cities  except  Syracuse  the  child  is  required  to  go  first 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  have  his  school  record  filled  in,  or 
approved  if  previously  filled  in  by  his  school  principal.  In  Syracuse 
the  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional  trip,  as  he  must  go  to  the 
issuing  office  to  get  the  school-record  blank  for  his  school  princq>al 
to  fill  in  and  then  has  to  return  with  it  to  the  issuing  office.  One 
trip  to  the  issuing  office  suffices  in  most  places,  however,  unless  the 
child  applies  at  other  times  than  the  office  hours  of  the  examining 
physician. 

The  health  officer  at  Little  Falls  is  the  only  one  in  any  of  these 
cities  who  asks  for  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  and  refuses  to 
accept  a  parent's  affidavit  without  supporting  evid^ice.  The  child 
is  not  inconveni^iced  there,  however,  by  waiting  for  action  of  the 
board  of  health,  as  the  officer  grants  the  certificate  but  can  revoke  it 
if  the  board  decides  later  that  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  Thvs 
far  the  board  has  always  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  health  officer. 

1  Utioa  Form  1,  p.  168. 
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In  Victory  Idk  the  child  has  his  school  record  filled  in  by  the 
principal  of  the  village  school  and  goes  with  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health,  from  whom  he  receives  an  affidavit  blank.  He  takes  this 
to  his  parent  for  the  sworn  signature;  goes  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
S<diuylerville  to  be  examined  by  the  health  officer;  brings  back  to  the 
derk  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  physical  examination  blank;  and,  if 
everything  is  satisfactory,  receives  his  certificate.  Thus  the  child 
usually  makes  three  trips,  two  to  the  clerk's  office  and  one  to  the 
health  officer  in  Sc^uylerville.  Sometimes,  however,  he  goes  directly 
to  the  health  office  with  an  affidavit  and  a  school  record,  returning 
with  all  three  papers  to  the  derk. 

KUHBER  AHB  FORM  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

The  contents  of  an  employment  certificate,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  are  specffied  in  the  law,  and  a  model  form^  is  provided  by  the 
State  department  of  labor.  In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  law  tliis 
model  has  a  statement  concerning  the  physical  examination  and  a 
note  to  Ihe  effect  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  filed  with  the  employer 
and  surrendered  to  the  child  or  to  the  person  in  parental  relation 
when  the  dtild's  employment  ceases.  Notices  specifying  the  hours  of 
labor  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  section  of  the  law  relating  to  dangerous  occupations  for 
children  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

All  places  visited  issue  certificates  based  on  this  model  except 
Victory  Mills,  where  an  old  triplicate  form  in  use  before  the  law  was 
changed  in  1913  is  used.  Certificates  in  the  old  form  are  made  out 
either  for  a  factory  or  for  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  under  the 
old  law  they  could  not  be  used  in  any  other  kind  of  an  establishment 
than  that  specified.  In  New  York  City  the  form  differs  from  the 
modeP  in  providing  for  distinguishing  physical  instead  of  facial  marks 
and  has  additional  spaces  for  the  address  and  sex  of  the  child.  These 
data  are  meant  to  aid  in  identification  in  cases  where  confusion  might 
arise  on  account  of  foreign  names.  Of  23  cities,  other  than  those 
visited,  from  which  certificates  were  obtained  all  but  2  use  forms 
based  on  the  model,  and  these  2  use  the  old  triplicate  form. 

Though  the  law  provides  for  only  one  copy  of  an  employment  cer- 
tificate, the  number  varies.  In  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Utica 
only  one  copy  is  made  out,  but  in  the  last  two  cities  stub  records  of 
the  essential  facts  shown  on  the  certificate  are  kept  for  use  in  case  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  duplicate.  In  Rochester,  Albany,  Troy,  Little 
Falls,  and  Tonawanda  certificates  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
being  given  to  the  child  and  the  other  filed  in  the  office.  In  Syracuse 
and  Victory  MiDs  three  copies  are  made;  one  of  these  is  given  to  the 
child,  one  is  retained  at  the  office,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
State  industrial  commis^n. 


1  Fonn  2ft,  pp.  134, 135.  <  Fonn  2b,  p.  136. 
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VACATION  AND  TBMPORART  CBRTIFICATBS. 

# 

No  vacation  or  temporary  certificates  are  issued  in  New  YoA 
State.  If  a  child  wishes  to  work  during  vacation,  before  or'  after 
school  hourS;  or  on  Saturdays,  he  must  comply  with  the  same  require- 
ments as  though  he  intended  to  leave  school  permanently  to  go  to  work. 
Furthermore,  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  work  while  waiting  for  accept- 
able evidence  of  age. 

LOST  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  an  additional  certificate  in  case  tiie 
original  is  lost;  but  in  the  cities  visited  the  issuing  officer  ^ves  the 
child  a  duplicate  which,  except  in  Buffalo,^  is  on  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  original,  though  in  New  York  City  such  duplicates  are 
plainly  stamped  **  Duplicate."  In  the  New  York  Qty  offices  a  fee  of 
50. cents  is  asked  for  a  duplicate;  the  child  must  sign  a  form'  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  first  certificate  was  lost;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  ruling  of  the  department  of  health,  the  parent  must  accom- 
pany the  child.  This  rule  is  generally  adhered  to,  as  it  aids  in  assur- 
ing the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  has  actually  lost  the  old  certifi- 
cate and  is  not  securing  the  new  one  for  another  child.  Since  eariy 
in  1915  the  practice  has  been  to  require  the  child  to  wait  at  least  one 
month  before  a  new  certificate  is  issued.  When  assurance  is  ^ven, 
usually  by  a  note,  that  the  employer  lost  the  certificate,  the  parent 
need  not  accompany  the  child,  and  a  new  certificate  is  issued  at  once. 
In  such  a  case  the  employer,  informed  by  the  issuing  officer  of  the 
required  fee,  often  pays  it,  but  if  he  does  not,  the  child  must  do  so. 
Occasionally,  when  the  imposition  of  the  fee  seems  an  injustice,  the 
duplicate  is  given  to  the  child  free  of  cost.  In  New  York  City  1,555 
duplicate  certificates  were  issued  in  1915. 

In  Buffalo,  when  the  child  wishes  a  duplicate  certificate,  he  must 
come  to  the  issuing  office  accompanied  by  his  parent.  The  stub  ci 
the  original  certificate  is  consulted  for  the  necessary  data  and  the 
parent  is  required  to  swear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  certificate 
was  lost.  A  fee  of  $1  is  charged,  and  an  attempt  is  made  here  also  to 
persuade  the  employer,  if  he  lost  the  original,  to  pay  for  the  duplicate 
copy;  but  if  he  will  not  the  child  must  do  so.  In  Rochester  the 
child  must  apply  in  person  and  be  reexamined,  chiefly  for  defective 
teeth.  No  fee  is  charged,  but  the  child  is  usually  required  to  wait  a 
week  for  the  copy.  If,  however,  the  child  brings  a  note  from  an 
employer  stating  that  he  has  lost  the  original  certificate  or  that  he 
intends  to  employ  the  child,  the  duplicate  is  granted  immediatelj. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  any  fee  required,  but  the  child  is 
sometimes  questioned  and  required  to  return  a  second  time  for  the 

1  Buffalo  Form  4,  pp.  159, 160.  •  New  York  City  Fonn  14,  p.  146. 
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dupEcate  certificate.  At  the  Utica  office,  if  the  child  says  that  the 
employer  lost  the  original  certificate,  he  must  bring  a  written  state- 
ment from  the  employer  to  that  effect  before  the  duplicate  is  issued. 

OVER-AGE  CERTIFICATES. 

In  New  York  City  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the  department  of 
health  issues  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  *  certifying 
that  his  proof  of  age  has  been  investigated  and  is  satisfactory.  This 
statement  is  also  issued  to  a  child  who  daims  to  be  over  16  but  who 
can  not  present  satisfactory  proof  of  age,  providing  a  physical  examina- 
tion made  by  a  physician  of  the  bureau  indicates  that  he  is  over 
16.  It  is  frequently  issued  upon  tl*  request  of  an  employer,  and 
a  child  can  not  procure  a  second  copy. 

Until  October  1,  1915,  in  New  York  City  the  department  of  labor 
issued  to  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  a  statement  certifying  that  evi- 
dence satisfactory  \mder  the  law  for  an  employment  certificate  was 
filed  in  the  office  showing  that  the  child  was  over  16  years  of  age. 
This  statement  was  also  issued  upon  the  request  of  an  employer, 
and  a  child  could  not  procure  a  second  copy. 

EVIDENCE   OF  AGE. 

Any  one  of  four  kinds  of  documents  may  be  used  by  a  child  to 
prove  his  age  to  an  issuing  officer  in  New  York  State.  In  order  of 
preference  these  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate. 

(6)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade,  provided  the 
school  record  shows  that  the  child  is  at  least  14. 

(c)  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate showing  the  date  of  birth. 

id)  Other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

A  fifth  document  may  be  presented  in  first-class  cities  only,  namely: 

{e)  A  physicians'  certificate  of  age  based  on  a  physical  examina- 
tion. 

When  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  presented  the  par- 
ent, according  to  law,  must  appear  in  person  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  certificate  and  must  file  an  affidavit  stating  that  other  evidence 
can  not  be  secured.  For  this  affidavit  no  fee  can  be  collected  at  the 
issuing  office.' 

To  prevent  effacement,  the  date  of  birth  is  perforated  on  the 
employment  certificate  in  Buffalo  and  in  Rochester.  In  the  other 
offices  it  is  written. 

» New  York  City  Fonn  15,  p.  145. 

>  Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  the  order  of  presentation  pre- 
embed  in  the  law  is  strictly  obeerved.  In  Rochester  birth  certificates, 
baptismal  reccnrds,  and  paaspcnls  are  regarded  as  equally  acceptable, 
and  a  certificate  of  graduation  is  accepted  not  only  if  the  <diild's  birth 
is  not  recorded  but  also  if  the  record  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  the 
second-class  cities — ^Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Utica — ^the  birth 
certificate  is  first  demandedj  then  the  baptismal  record  or  passport. 
In  the  absence  of  both  these  kinds  of  evidence  the  parent  is  required 
to  swear  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  w  designated  officer  in 
the  bureau  that  the  chUd  is  of  a  certain  age  and  that  no  other  prod 
of  age  can  be  obtained.  This  parent's  affidavit  is  frequently  accepted 
without  any  supporting  evidence.  In  little  Falls  the  proofs  of  age 
are  required  usually  in  the  following  order:  Birth  certificate,  baptismal 
record,  and  parent's  affidavit  accompanied  by  other  documentary 
proof.  In  Tonawanda  the  birth  certificate  is  preferred,  then  the  bap- 
tismal record;  but  occasionally  some  other  document  is  accepted. 
In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills  no  special  order  of  presentation  is  ob- 
served, but  a  parent's  affidavit  unsupported  by  any  other  docimient 
is  the  usual  evidence. 

Outside  the  first-class  cities  none  of  the  offices  visited  demanded 
the  certificate  of  graduation,  and  in  none  of  them  were  the  officers 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  cognizant  that  such  a  certificate  was 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  age. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  BIRTH  CERTIFICATB. 

Native^hom  children. — A  law  providing  for  compulsory  birth  reg- 
istration has  existed  in  New  York  State  since  1853  but  has  not  been 
effectively  enforced  until  recently.  In  1000,  it  was  estimated,  only 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  births  were  recorded,  but  in  1914  the  Stat« 
department  of  health  claimed  99  per  cent.  A  new  law,  effective 
January  1,  1914,  gave  the  State  commissioner  of  health  power  to 
remove  local  registrars  and  to  prosecute  local  violators  of  the  law. 
This  law,  it  is  claimed,  will  for  the  first  time  guarantee  birth  regis- 
tration in  the  State.  New  York  City,  however,  has  always  had  a 
law  different  from  that  of  the  State  and  has  enforced  birth  registra- 
tion since  1909.  In  1900  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  registered,  and  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics 
claims  to  get  99  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  child  bom  in  New  York  State  who  applies  for  an  employment 
certificate  can  not  yet  be  assured  that  the  record  of  his  birth  will 
be  on  file. 

The  law  requires  *  ^  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate." 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  certified  copy  for  which  registrars 
may  chaise  a  fee  of  $1.^     No  provision  is  made  for  searching  the  rec- 

1  ConsoUdatod  Laws  1909,  ch.  45,  art.  20,  sec.  391,  as  added  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  M. 
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otdSf  but  in  none  of  the  cities  visited  was  a  fee  charged  for  doing 
80  when  the  date  of  birth  was  wanted  for  school  registration  or 
for  employment.  The  registrars  in  some  places,  however,  are  not 
willing  to  ecMisult  the  records  for  such  purposes  and  often,  therefore, 
otiier  evidence  of  age  is  acc^ted  by  the  issuing  officers.  In  New 
York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester,  when  a  request  is  received  for 
the  date  ot  birth  of  a  child  bom  in  the  city,  the  information  is  fur- 
nished free  to  a  child  between  14  and  16,  and  in  Rochester  also  to  a 
16-year  old  child  who  states  that  he  wants  it  to  prove  his  age  to  an 
employer. 

In  New  York  City  a  register  of  the  births  of  all  children  bom  in 
Greater  New  York  is  kept  in  every  borough  office,  and  when  such  a 
child  applies  for  a  transcript  it  can  be  easily  ascertained  whether  his 
birth  is  recorded.  In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  all  the  second-class  cities 
visited,  and  Tonawanda  the  birth  records  are  in  the  offices  where 
certificates  are  issued,  and  for  a  child  bom  in  one  of  these  cities  the 
records  are  always  consulted  before  other  age  evidence  is  accepted. 
In  Little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  the  clerks  of  the  boards 
of  health  have  the  birth  certificates,  but  as  they  are  also  engaged  in 
other  business  such  records  often  are  not  consulted. 

In  Buffalo  and  Albany,  if  the  name  on  the  register  differs  from 
that  on  the  school  record  or  from  the  one  the  child  gives,  the  parent 
must  make  a  sworn  statement  before  the  commissioner  of  deeds  that 
the  two  names  are  those  of  the  same  child. 

In  proving  the  age  of  a  child  bom  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
difficulties  are  encountered,  although  the  child  is  not  greatly  incon- 
venienced. Often,  it  is  true,  his  birth  certificate  can  not  be  obtained, 
but  the  answer  to  lus  request  for  one  is  soon  forthcoming  and  other 
evidence  can  usually  be  secured.  The  Buffalo  office  instructs  the 
child  who  claims  to  have  received  no  reply  to  a  request  for  a  tran- 
script of  his  birth  certificate  to  send  a  special-deUvery  letter.  If  such 
a  letter  is  returned,  it  is  filed  in  the  office  and  accepted  as  proof 
that  the  record  does  not  exist.  The  office  does  not  accept  other  evi- 
dence of  age  until  it  has  written  proof  that  a  transcript  of  the  birth 
certificate  can  not  be  obtained. 

In  Manhattan  Borough,  during  the  year  1913,  11,221  out  of  14,367 
native-bom  children  rec^viog  certificates, 'or  78  per  cent,  presented 
transcripts  of  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age. 

Foreign-hem  children. — ^Before  the  banning  of  the  European  war 
a  foreign-bom  child,  in  some  offices,  was  required  to  present  if  pos- 
sible a  transcript  of  a  foreign  birth  certificate.  In  case  he  did  not 
have  one  he  was  compelled  to  send  for  one,  and  a  long  delay  often 
occurred  before  it  was  received.  Meanwhile  the  child  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  school.  In  New  York  City,  even  since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  such  transcripts  have  frequently  been  demanded  from 
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children  bom  in  countries  not  considered  to  be  too  seriously  affect^ 
either  by  the  war  itself  or  by  the  resulting  irregularity  in  the  maik; 
but  the  practice  has  become  less  common  as  the  war  has  continued* 

Foreign-bom  children  applying  for  employment  certificates  in  New 
York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Tonawanda  Were  always  required  to  secure 
if  possible  copies  of  their  birth  certificates.  Occasionally  also  they 
were  required  to  do  so  in  Rochester,  Albany,  and  Syracuse,  but  never 
in  Troy,  Utica,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  or  Victory  Mills.  Instructions 
were  always  given  in  regard  f o  securing  such  certificates  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo;  rarely  in  -\lbany  and  Syracuse,  and  never  in 
Rochester  and  Tonawanda. 

The  New  York  Gty  office  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  conditions 
in  European  countries  which  affected  birth  registration,  and  when 
a  child  claimed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  foreign  city  where  birth 
certificates  had  been  destroyed  he  was  instructed  what  other  evidence 
to  bring.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  bom  where  birth  certificates 
were  available  was  given  a  printed  slip  made  out  for  the  particular 
country  of  his  birth  and  was  instructed  to  fill  it  in  and  send  it,  together 
with  the  necessary  fee — the  amoimt  of  which  was  specified — to  the 
proper  official,  whose  exact  title  and  address  were  given  him.*  The 
parent  was  instructed  to  send  a  registered  letter  and  to  keep  the 
receipt  in  order  to  present  it  if  no  reply  were  received.  At  times  a 
parent  or  child  wrote  to  a  relative  or  friend  in  the  home  coimtry,  ask- 
ing him  to  secure  the  birth  certificate.  A  letter  received  from  such 
a  person,  stating  that  the  birth  certificate  could  not  be  obtained, 
was  generally  accepted,  but  in  some  suspicious  cases  the  parent  was 
required  to  write,  as  previously  instructed,  to  the  proper  person. 
When  such  evidence  was  received,  the  office  transcribed  the  essential 
facts  on  a  special  form  ^  and  returned  the  original  paper  to  the  child. 
Special  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Jewish  child  whose  birth 
often  was  not  recorded  or  whose  certificate  was  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
parts  of  some  countries  the  births  of  Jewish  children  are  recorded  as 
illegitimate  because  the  parents  were  married  and  the  children  bom 
outside  the  State  rehgion;  their  parents,  consequently,  often  objected 
to  procuring  these  records;  and  at  times  the  office  did  not  insist,  but 
accepted  other  evidence. 

At  the  Manhattan  office -SjTSS  foreign-born  children  received  certifi- 
cates in  1913;  3,639,  or  64  per  cent  of  them,  presented  birth  certifi- 
cates as  evidence  of  age;  543,  or  9  per  cent,  graduation  certificates; 
403,  or  7  per  cent,  baptismal  records  or  passports;  972,  or  17  per 
cent,  other  documentary  evidence;  and  176,  or  3  per  cent,  had  to 
resort  to  physicians'  certificates  of  age. 

1  For  this  purpose  the  pamphlet  of  instructions.  Bow  to  Obtain  Foreign  Birth  Certificate,  issued  by  the 
New  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  was  oonstantly  used. 
•  New  York  City  Form  16,  p.  145. 
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In  Buffalo,  when  a  child  was  instructed  to  write  for  a  copy  of  his 
birth  certificate,  ho  had  to  return  with  the  copy  or  with  a  letter  stating 
that  the  birth  was  not  recorded.  He  was  not  instructed  to  keep  the 
receipt  to  show,  in  case  he  received  no  reply,  that  he  had  actually 
written,  for  he  was  requh'ed  to  write  again  and  again  until  he  received 
a  reply.    Otherwise  he  could  not  get  a  certificate. 

In  Rochester  the  child  or  parent  was  simply  told  to  write  for  a 
transcript  of  the  birth  certificate.  •  A  statement  of  the  date  of  birth 
was  accepted  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  if  signed  by  the 
proper  oflficial. 

In  Albany  and  Syracuse,  if  a  child  came  to  the  office  with  a  bap- 
tismal record  or  passport,  the  document  was  usually  accepted  and  the 
child  was  not  directed  to  write  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate. 
In  Utica  and  Troy  the  issuing  oflficers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  birth  certificates  could  be  secured,  and  consequently 
a  child's  statement  regarding  his  ability  to  secure  such  a  paper  was 
accepted;  in  little  Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Milk,  even  though  the 
officers  had  such  knowledge,  the  child  was  not  required  to  prociu'e  a 
transcript  of  his  birth  certificate?.  In  Tonawanda  the  health  officer 
usually  knew  whether  a  child  had  written  for  his  certificate  and  ac- 
cepted his  word  about  the  reply. 

In  Manha^ttan  and  Brooklyn  Boroughs,  where  most  of  the  foreign- 
born  children  apply,  there  was,  until  early  in  1915,  some  one  in  the 
office  to  translate  documents,  and  in  the  other  boroughs  the  chief  of 
the  division  was  called  upon  for  this  purpose.  In  other  places,  unless 
the  foreign  docxmient  was  easily  translated,  the  issuing  officers  de- 
pended upon  a  translation  by  a  priest,  a  notary,  or  sometimes  the 

child. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GRADUATION. 

The  second  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted  is  the  grammar-school 
certificate  of  graduation.  To  make  such  evidence  acceptable  proof 
of  age  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  school  record  showing  the  child  to 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age.  The  provision  really  means,  therefore, 
that  the  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted  is  that  appearing  on 
the  records  of  the  school  the  child  has  attended.  Of  the  20,100  cer- 
tificates issued  in  Manhattan  in  1913,  1,084,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
granted  on  this  evidence  of  age.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  9  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  children,  but  only  4  per  cent  of  the  native 
children,  presented  this  evidence.  If  a  diploma  is  acceptable,  its 
contents  are  transcribed  in  the  New  York  City  offices  to  a  regular 
form.*  In  Buffalo  a  note  of  the  kind  of  evidence  produced  is  made 
on  the  application  blank. 

1  New  York  City  Form  17,  p.  145. 
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In  Rochester,  if  a  child  comes  without  his  diploms,  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  return  for  it  providing  the  school  record  shows  that  he  has 
finished  the  eighth  grade. 

PASSPORT  OR  BAPTISMAL  CERTIFICATE. 

A  passport  or  baptismal  certificate  is  the  third  choice  as  evidence 
of  age  under  the  law.  In  New  York  City,  when  instructions  are 
given  to  a  foreign-bom  child  how  to  proceed  in  securing  a  birth  cer- 
tificate, additional  instructions  are  usually  giv^i  with  regard  to  the 
passport  or  baptismal  record  in  case  the  birth  certificate  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  evidence  from  a  passport  is  copied  on  the  same  form  as 
that  used  for  a  birth  certificate.  A  truiscript  of  a  baptismal  certificate 
must  be  signed  by  the  pastor  or  priest  and  the  seal  of  the  church  must 
be  attached.  The  evidence  on  it  is  transcribed  in  the  certificate 
office  to  a  special  form.^  In  Manhattan  Borough  2,316  children  who 
received  certificates  in  1913  proved  their  ages  by  baptismal  certificates 
or  passports.  The  majority  of  these  children  were  native  bom;  con- 
sequently more  baptismal  certificates  than  passports  were  accepted. 

In  Buffalo,  when  a  baptismal  record  is  accepted,  it  is  retained  in  the 
office  if  not  too  cumbersome;  otherwiae  it  is  transcribed  to  a  form 
similar  to  that  used  in  New  York  City.  At  the  Rochester  office  a 
baptismal  record,  even  when  written  on  a  plain  piece  of  paper  with  no 
church  seal  attached,  ia  customarily  accepted  from  a  child  unless  his 
birth  is  registered  in  the  city;  and  a  passport  is  commonly  accepted 
from  a  foreign-bom  child.  • 

In  the  second-class  cities  visited  this  evidence — a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate or  passport — iB  accepted  if  presented  by  a  child  bom  else- 
where than  in  the  city  or  by  a  child  bom  in  the  city  whose  birth  is  not 
recorded.  In  Albany  a  copy  is  made  of  the  certificate,  but  in  the 
other  places  the  original  evidence  is  kept  on  file.  In  Little  Falls, 
where  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  a  baptismal  certificate 
is  the  usual  evidence  of  age  presented  and  accepted.  In  Cohoes, 
also,  most  of  the  applicants  are  Catholics,  and  baptismal  certificates 
would  be  easily  obtainable;  but  they  are  rarely  demanded  and  are 
accepted  only  if  they  bear  the  seal  of  the  church  and  are  accom- 
panied by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  parent.  In  Tonawanda,  if  the 
applicant  can  get  neither  a  birth  nor  a  baptismal  certificate,  he  can 
not  obtain  an  employment  certificate. 

OTHER  DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

Under  the  law  the  issuing  officer  is  himself  permitted  to  accept 
the  different  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  thus  far  discussed.  For  the 
acceptance  of  any  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  the  approval  of 

1  New  York  City  Form  18,  p.  146. 
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the  board  of  health  is  required.  If  a  birth  certificate,  graduation 
certificate,  passport,  or  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  produced,  but 
if  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  satisfactory  to  the  issuing 
officer  18  available,  the  issuing  officlBr  must  present  to  the  board  of 
health  a  signed  statement  showing  the  facts,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  age  produced,  and  the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing, may  by  resolution  provide  for  receiving  such  evidence  as  it 
approves.* 

Before  other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  accepted  in  New  York 
City  the  child  is  required  to  furnish  docum^itary  proof  that  a  birth 
certificate  or  certificate  of  graduation  is  not  obtainable;  but  his 
statement  is  usually  accepted  regarding  his  inability  to  procure  a  bap- 
tismal certificate  or  passport,  because  the  child,  it  is  believed,  will 
bring  such  evidence  rather  than  wait  unnecessarily  while  the  board 
of  health  passes  on  the  ''other  documentary  evidence"  of  age. 

Certain  kinds  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  have  been  presented 
and  accepted  in  one  office  and  other  kinds  in  another.  But  in  any  of 
these  offices  any  proof  of  this  sort  which  a  child  might  present,  if  con- 
sidered authentic,  woidd  be  accepted.  A  life  insurance  policy  is  usually 
considered  the  best  and  is  accepted  in  all  the  first-class  cities,  as  is 
also  a  Bible  record  which  appears  to  have  been  made  near  the  time 
of  the  child's  birth.  A  Jewish  barmizvah  paper^  is  accepted  in 
New  York  City  but  not  in  Rochester;  and  at  the  time  of  this  investi- 
gation such  evidence  had  never  been  offered  in  Buffalo.  The 
census  age  certificate '  from  the  bureau  of  attendance,  though  by 
some  considered  of  doubtful  value  as  documentary  evidence  of  age, 
is  frequently  used  in  New  York  City.  No  similar  records,  however, 
are  in  use  in  Buffalo  or  Rochester.  Vaccination  certificates,  if  official 
and  not  from  private  doctors,  are  accepted  in  New  York  City.  But 
such  certificates  are  not  accepted  in  any  of  the  other  offices  visited 
except  in  Rochester.  The  New  York  City  offices  have  accepted  a 
certificate  from  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau,  a  hospital 
record,  a  statement  of  age  from  the  children's  court,  and  the  date  of 
birth  on  a  christening  cup.  The  Buffalo  office  has  accepted  a  record 
of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Rochester  office  accepts 
any  authentic  statement  regarding  a  child's  age — ^for  example,  an 
old  letter  written  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  to  an  aunt  and  show- 
ing the  exact  birthday. 

Of  the  20,100  certificates  issued  in  Manhattan  in  the  year  1913, 
1 ,529  were  issued  on  some  sort  of  documentary  evidence  of  age  other 
than  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  certificate  of  graduation,  or 

1  LabOT  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  thene  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
«  New  Yortt  City  Form  1»,  p.  146. 

*  New  York  City  iform  20,  p.  146.    Wlien  a  child  applies  for  a  oensuiB  age  certificate  and  no  record  of  his 
•ge  Is  foand  on  file  he  is  given  a  yellow  card  stating  that  fact. 
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passport.  This  evidence  was  accepted  from  17  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  receiving  certificates  as  against  4  per  cent  of 
the  native  bom.  In  Buffalo,  from  OctobCT  1,  1913,  to  September  1, 
1914,  only  20  children  had  to  bring  other  docum^itary  evidence  of 
age. 

The  board  of  health  in  New  York  City  has  always  approved  the 
evidence  of  age  accepted  at  the  issuing  office,  but  the  board  in  Bu£Falo 
has  not  done  so  in  every  case.  In  Kochester,  as  already  shown, 
other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  not  submitted  to  the  board  of 
health  but  is  approved  by  the  nurse. 

In  Little  Falls  the  health  officer  accepts  from  the  school  principal 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  a  child  has  attended  school  and 
of  the  age  at  entrance.  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  parent's 
affidavit  is  accepted  and  the  certificate  is  issued.  After  issuance  the 
officer  submits  the  facts  to  the  board  of  health.  Thus  far  the  board 
has  not  disapproved  the  issuance  of  any  certificate,  but  it  is  said 
that  if  it  should  do  so  the  certificate  would  be  revoked. 

PHYSICIANS'  CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class — ^but  nowhere  else — in  case  no  satisfac- 
tory docimientary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  for  a  child  who  is 
apparently  at  least  14  years  of  age,  the  law  provides  that  the  issuing 
officer  may  receive  an  apphcation  signed  by  the  parent  for  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age.  In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  "  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained"  in  the  application, 
and  also  probably  in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  evidence  of 
age  except  as  a  genuine  last  resort,  the  law  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion must  remain  on  file  for  at  least  90  days  before  the  examination 
is  made.  In  case  "no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such 
examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  such  application,"  the  issuing  officer  may  direct  the  child  to 
appear  for  examination  before  two  officiaUy  designated  physicians, 
and  if  these  two  physicians  agree  that  the  child  is  at  least  14  years 
ef  age  their  written  certificate  to  that  effect  must  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  age.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree,  the  child  must 
be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concmring  opinions  decide 
the  age  of  the  child.^ 

This  last  resort  under  the  law  is  imsatisfactory,  and  it  is  important 
that  every  means  of  proving  age  by  documents  be  exhausted  before 
it  is  resorted  to.  The  parents,  considering  that  the  long  delay  of 
90  days  during  which  the  child  must  stay  in  school  is  a  hardship, 
usually  present,  if  possible,  some  other  evidence  of  age. 

This  examination  to  determine  age  is  never  made  unless  the  child 
appears  to  be  over  14.     Its  exact  nature  could  not  be  ascertained, 

1  Labor  I^w,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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but  the  physicians  state  that  it  is  different  from  that  for  determining 
physical  fitness  to  go  to  work. 

In  Manhattan  Borough^  during  the  year  1913,  only  211  certificates 
were  issued  on  physicians'  certificates  of  age,  most  of  them  to  foreign- 
bom  children.  This  evidence  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  other  bor- 
oughs. 

In  Buffalo  physicians'  certificates  of  age  have  been  resorted  to 
only  occasionally.  The  board  of  health  always  approves  such  evi- 
dence before  it  is  finaUy  accepted.  As  in  New  York  City,  this  cer- 
tificate is  based  on  the  judgment  of  two  physicians  in  the  employ  of 
the  board  of  health.  In  Rochester,  when  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  is  accepted,  the  parent's  affidavit  form  ^  is  used  and  the  necessary 
data  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

PARENT'S  AFFIDAVIT. 

Under  the  law  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  all  evidence  of 
age  except  a  birth  certificate.  The  practice  differs  widely,  and  the 
Buffalo  office  was  the  only  one  visited  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  strictly  adhered  to.  In  New  York  City  the  affidavit 
accompanies  all  evidence  of  age,  but  in  Rochester  only  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  In  Cohoes  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  parent  must  accompany  the  baptismal 
record,  a  requirement  in  no  other  second  or  third  class  city  visited. 

A  parent's  affidavit  of  age  unsupported  by  documents  to  prove  a 
child's  age  is  not  provided  for  in  the  New  York  labor  law  unless 
such  an  affidavit  is  considered  ''satisfactory  documentary  evidence." 
Nevertheless,  such  affidavits  are  commonly  accepted  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse.  They  must  be  taken,  however,  before  the 
notary  in  the  issuing  office.  In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills,  almost 
without  exception,  the  parent's  sworn  statement  of  age  is  the  only 
proof  demanded.  In  Cohoes  this  statement  must  be  made  before 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health;  in  Victory  Mills  the  affidavit,  for 
which  the  parent  must  pay  a  fee,  may  be  taken  before  any  notary. 
In  little  Falls  an  unsupported  affidavit  is  never  accepted. 

The  forms  used  for  affidavits  are  similar  throughout  the  State. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

All  original  evidence  of  age  presented  in  New  York  City  is  given 
back  to  the  child  after  it  has  been  stamped  to  show  that  it  has  been 
once  used  at  the  issuing  office.  This  stamp,  it  is  believed,  prevents 
futxu*e  use  of  the  same  evidence  by  another  child.  Returned  docu- 
ments are  not  stamped  in  any  other  place  visited  in  the  State,  nor 
is  there  any  uniformity  about  returning  evidence.     In  Buffalo  tran- 

1  Rochester  Form  1,  p.  lOL 
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passport.  This  evidence  was  accepted  from  17  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-bom  children  receiving  certificates  as  against  4  per  cent  of 
the  native  bom.  In  Buffalo,  from  OctobCT  1,  1913,  to  September  1, 
1914,  only  20  children  had  to  bring  other  documentary  evidence  of 
age. 

The  board  of  health  in  New  York  City  has  always  approved  the 
evidence  of  age  accepted  at  the  issuing  office,  but  the  board  in  Buffalo 
has  not  done  so  in  every  case.  In  Kochester,  as  already  shown, 
other  documentary  evidence  of  age  is  not  submitted  to  the  board  of 
health  but  is  approved  by  the  nurse. 

In  little  Falls  the  health  officer  accepts  from  the  school  principal 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  years  a  child  has  attended  school  and 
of  the  age  at  entrance.  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  the  parent's 
affidavit  is  accepted  and  the  certificate  is  issued.  After  issuance  the 
officer  submits  the  facts  to  the  board  of  health.  Thus  far  the  board 
has  not  disapproved  the  issuance  of  any  certificate,  but  it  is  said 
that  if  it  should  do  so  the  certificate  would  be  revoked. 

PHYSICIANS'  CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class — ^but  nowhere  else — in  case  no  satisfac- 
tory documentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  for  a  child  who  is 
apparently  at  least  14  years  of  age,  the  law  provides  that  the  issuing 
officer  may  receive  an  application  signed  by  the  parent  for  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age.  In  order  to  aUow  ample  time  for  "  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained"  in  the  application, 
and  also  probably  in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  this  evidence  of 
age  except  as  a  genuine  last  resort,  the  law  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion must  remain  on  file  for  at  least  90  days  before  the  examination 
is  made.  In  case  "no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or  by  such 
examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  such  application,"  the  issuing  officer  may  direct  the  child  to 
appear  for  examination  before  two  officially  designated  physicians, 
and  if  these  two  physicians  agree  that  the  child  is  at  least  14  years 
ef  age  their  written  certificate  to  that  effect  must  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  proof  of  age.  If  the  two  physicians  disagree,  the  child  must 
be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  decide 
the  age  of  the  child.* 

This  last  resort  under  the  law  is  imsatisfactory,  and  it  is  important 
that  every  means  of  proving  age  by  documents  be  exhausted  before 
it  is  resorted  to.  The  parents,  considering  that  the  long  delay  of 
90  days  during  which  the  child  must  stay  in  school  is  a  hardship, 
usually  present,  if  possible,  some  other  evidence  of  age. 

This  examination  to  determine  age  is  never  made  unless  the  child 
appears  to  be  over  14.     Its  exact  nature  could  not  be  ascertained, 

1  Labor  Law,  sacs.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124. 
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but  the  physicians  state  that  it  is  diflferent  from  that  for  determining 
physical  fitness  to  go  to  work. 

In  Manhattan  Borough^  diuring  the  year  1913,  only  211  certificates 
were  issued  on  physicians'  certificates  of  age,  most  of  them  to  foreign- 
bom  children.  This  evidence  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  other  bor- 
oughs. 

In  Buffalo  physicians'  certificates  of  age  have  been  resorted  to 
only  occasionaUy.  The  board  of  health  always  approves  such  evi- 
dence before  it  is  finaUy  accepted.  As  in  New  York  City,  this  cer- 
tificate is  based  on  the  judgment  of  two  physicians  in  the  employ  of 
the  board  of  health.  In  Rochester,  when  a  physicians'  certificate  of 
age  is  accepted,  the  parent's  affidavit  form  ^  is  used  and  the  necessary 
data  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

PARENT'S  AFFIDAVIT. 

Under  the  law  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  aU  evidence  of 
age  except  a  birth  certificate.  The  practice  differs  widely,  and  the 
Buffalo  office  was  the  only  one  visited  in  which  the  requirements  of 
the  law  were  strictly  adhered  to.  In  New  York  City  the  affidavit 
accompanies  aU  evidence  of  age,  but  in  Rochester  only  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age.  In  Cohoes  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  parent  must  accompany  the  baptismal 
record,  a  requirement  in  no  other  second  or  third  class  city  visited. 

A  parent's  affidavit  of  age  unsupported  by  documents  to  prove  a 
child's  age  is  not  provided  for  in  the  New  York  labor  law  imless 
such  an  affidavit  is  considered  ''satisfactory  docimientary  evidence." 
Nevertheless,  such  affidavits  are  commonly  accepted  in  Albany,  Troy, 
Utica,  and  Syracuse.  They  must  be  taken,  however,  before  the 
notary  in  the  issuing  office.  In  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills,  almost 
without  exception,  the  parent's  sworn  statement  of  age  is  the  only 
proof  demanded.  In  Cohoes  this  statement  must  be  made  before 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health;  in  Victory  Mills  the  affidavit,  for 
which  the  parent  must  pay  a  fee,  may  be  taken  before  any  notary. 
In  little  FaUs  an  imsupported  affidavit  is  never  accepted. 

The  forms  used  for  affidavits  are  similar  throughout  the  State. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

All  original  evidence  of  age  presented  in  New  York  City  is  given 
back  to  the  child  after  it  has  been  stamped  to  show  that  it  has  been 
once  used  at  the  issuing  office.  This  stamp,  it  is  behoved,  prevents 
future  use  of  the  same  evidence  by  another  child.  Returned  docu- 
ments are  not  stamped  in  any  other  place  visited  in  the  State,  nor 
is  there  any  uniformity  about  returning  evidence.     In  Buffalo  tran- 

1  Rochester  Form  1,  p.  IGL 
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scripts  of  birth  certificates,  passports,  certificates  of  graduatioa,  and 
baptismal  certificates — except  those  convenient  for  filing — are  re- 
turned to  the  children.  Other  docum^itary  eyideiice  is  filed  in  the 
office.  In  Rochester  birth  and  baptismal  certificates  and  passports 
are  sometimes  returned  to  the  child  and  sometimes  filed  in  the 
office,  but  certificates  of  graduation  and  other  documentary  evidence 
are  always  returned  to  the  child.  At  Albany  and  Little  Falls  all 
original  evidence  except  a  transcript  of  a  birth  certificate  is  returned. 
In  the  other  places  visited  all  original  evidence  is  filed  in  the  issuing 
office. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  physical  requirements  for  an  employment  certificate  are  speci- 
fied in  the  labor  law  only  in  a  general  way.  Provision  is  made  that 
the  issuing  officer  shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the 
child  making  application  for  an  employment  certificate  is  '^in  sound 
health  and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do," 
and  also  that ' '  in  every  case,  before  an  emplojrment  certificate  is  issued, 
such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
department  or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  the  child  and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  [indu^ 
trial  commission]  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  concerning 
the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  [industrial  commission]  may  require."  *  As  health  officers 
were  reminded  by  the  department  of  labor  when  this  provision  went 
into  effect  in  1913,  it  is  a  penal  offense  to  issue  an  employment 
certificate  to  a  child  without  first  making  a  physical  examination  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  blank  prescribed  by  that 
departmjent.^ 

The  industrial  commission,  it  will  be  seen,  is  given  power  to  decide 
the  essential  points  to  be  noted  in  a  physical  examination,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  if  a  child  is  sound  in  aU  particulars  mentioned  he  will 
generally  be  considered  physically  fit  to  go  to  work.  At  any  rate, 
the  data  demanded  by  the  commission  are  those  which  the  local 
examining  physician  must  record,  and  the  examination  must  be  given 
with  this  end  in  view. 

The  form  in  use,  filled  out  and  with  the  points  chocked  for  a  typi- 
cal healthy  child,  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

1  "Labor  Law,  sees.  71  and  163.    For  the  text  of  these  se^tiona  see  pp.  130, 124. 
*  Penal  Law,  sec.  1275.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  131. 
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When  the  law  went  into  effect,  in  1913,  the  department  of  labor 
issued  the  following  instructions,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  form,  as 
to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  making  the  various  tests:* 

Eyesight. — Use  the  Snellen  test  card.  Ability  to  read  the  20-foot  section  or  test  at 
a  distance  of  20  feet  to  be  confddered  perfect.  If  child  ia  unable  to  read  the  letters  cor- 
rectly at  that  distance^  move  him  nearer,  the  distance  to  be  shortened  2  feet  at  each 
teet.  Each  eye  to  be  tested  separately,  checking  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
dietance  at  which  he  reads  the  test  correctly.  In  the  illustration  the  ** right"  eye  is 
checked  at  16  and  the  **left"  at  14. 

Hearing. — Test  each  ear  separately.  Use  an  acoumeter  (a  simple  instrument,  cost- 
ing $1).  Ability  to  hear  the  click  of  this  instrument  at  14  feet  is  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect;  lessen  the  distance  (2  feet  at  a  time)  for  those  who  can  not  hear,  until  they 
indicate  their  ability  to  count  the  number  of  clicks  made  by  the  tester.  In  our  illus- 
tration above,  the  child  is  made  to  hear  at  a  distance  of  10  and  12  feet,  respectively. 

Weight. — Use  accurate  scales.  Beware  of  efforts  to  increase  weight  by  heavy  sub- 
stances in  pockets  or  elsewhere  about  the  person. 

Teeth. — "Bad"  should  indicate  marked  decay. 

Pulse. — To  be  taken  at  wrist,  child  sitting. 

Condition  of  phamyx — palate. — Indicate  in  writing  if  tonsils  are  "hypertrophied," 
palate  "cleft,"  or  any  other  unusual  or  marked  condition;  if  ** normal,"  state  that 
fact  in  writing. 

Hernia. — Record  should  be  based  upon  answers  to  inquiries,  not  on  actual 
examination. 

The  industrial  commission  furnishes  to  every  health  officer  a  book 
of  blank  forms  for  recording  the  results  of  all  physical  examinations, 
whether  resulting  in  the  issuance  or  refusal  of  a  certificate.  In  these 
books  alternate  blanks  are  perforated,  and  these  perforated  blanks 
must  be  fiUed  out,  by  the  use  of  a  carbon  sheet,  as  dupUcates  of  the 
original  record.  All  such  dupUcates  must  be  sent,  between  the  1st 
and  10th  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  department  of  labor  at 
Albany.^ 

PROCEDURE. 

In  describing  the  physical  examinations  given  in  the  places  visited, 
the  points  on  the  blank  form  will  bo  followed  and  variations  from 
them  noted. 

In  the  New  York  City  office  all  points  on  the  form  are  checked. 
The  nurse  assists  the  examining  physician  by  filling  out  the  blanks 
and  by  questioning  the  child  concerning  the  date  of  vaccination  and 
the  parents'  birthplaces.  She  also  often  weighs  and  measures  him. 
For  the  average  applicant  the  examination  requires  about  5 
minutes,  but  for  the  child  who  has  some  physical  defect  which  the 
physician  thinks  might  unfit  him  for  work  the  time  varies.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  children  with  heart  trouble,  and  the  bureau  of 

1  Circular  letter  to  health  officers  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Sept.  30, 1911 
*  Data  from  the  physical  examination  blanks  were  used  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Heights  and  Weigbti 
of  New  York  City  Children  14  to  16  Years  of  Age,"  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Dr.  Louis  J.  DubUn,  M«Cro> 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  1916.    Similar  data  for  the  entire  State  have  been  compiled,  and  wiB 
soon  be  published,  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information  of  the  industrial  commhwlon. 
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attendance,  when  notified  of  a  refusal  for  this  cause,  endeavors  to 
have  special  provision  made  for  the  child  by  the  school  principal, 
such  as  placing  him  in  a  class  on  the  groimd  floor  of  the  school  building 
and  seeing  that  he  is  not  overstrained. 

The  examination  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  visited  resembles 
that  in  New  York  City  and  requires  from  3  minutes  in  some  places 
to  10  minutes  in  others.  In  Albany,  Little  Falls,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  and  Cohoes  about  5  minutes  is  required  for  the  average  appH- 
cant;  in  Rochester  about  10  minutes;  and  in  Buffalo  and  Victory  Mills 
from  3  to  5  minutes. 

In  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  an  attendant  assists  the  physician 
during  the  examination.  In  Albany  and  Troy  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  health  checks  up  the  points  on  the  blank  during  the  examination, 
but  elsewhere  the  physician  performs  all  the  clerical  work. 

In  aU  the  offices  visited  a  girl  is  examined  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  a  boy.  In  New  York  City,  however,  the  nurse  or  female 
attendant  must  be  present  during  the  entire  examination ;  in  Albany 
and  Little  Falls  the  girl's  parent  must  be  present. 

The  examination  for  the  most  part  aims  to  determine  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child.  Physicians  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Little 
Falls,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  character 
of  work  the  child  expects  to  do  and  make  the  examination  with  that 
in  mind.  The  Albany  physician  cited  an  instance  of  an  appUcant 
who  had  no  sight  in  one  eye  and  defective  vision  in  the  other.  The 
child  was  attending  high  school  regularly  and  wanted  to  work  at  a 
newspaper  stand  after  school  hours.  Ordinarily,  the  physician  said, 
he  would  have  refused  the  certificate,  but  for  such  a  child,  who  wished 
to  finish  high  school,  he  felt  that  the  outdoor  work  would  be  desirable 
and  granted  the  paper.  In  Little  Falls,  where  most  of  the  children 
go  to  work  in  the  knitting  mills,  the  physician  thinks  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  no  physical  defect  which  will  be 
aggravated  by  that  work.  The  health  officer  at  Victory  Mills  stated 
that  he  watched  particularly  for  any  defect  of  the  limgs,  as  he 
thought  no  child  with  limg  trouble  should  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  cotton  miUs.  In  Rochester  a  child  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
reexamined  a  few  days  after  the  first  examination  to  see  whether 
suspicious  symptoms  still  exist  or  have  disappeared. 

In  Rochester,  in  addition  to  the  information  required  on  the  form, 
certain  extra-legal  points  are  ascertained  from  the  child  or  from  the 
parent.  These  points,  which  are  recorded  on  the  regular  physical 
examination  blank,  include  the  father's  and  mother's  occupations, 
or  the  family's  source  of  support  if  the  parents  are  dead;  the  number 
of  children  in  the  family  xmder  14  years  of  age  and  the  niunber  older, 
and,  if  possible,  the  occupation  of  those  over  14;  whether  the  family 
owns,  rents,  or  is  buying  a  home;  the  children's  diseases  the  child  has 
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had  before  and  after  the  age  of  7.  Although  the  facts  which  these 
questions  bring  out  have  considerable  bearing  on  whether  or  not  the 
child  receives  a  certificate,  still  they  can  not  legally  be  made  the 
basis  for  refusal.  But  if  they  show,  for  example,  that  the  child 
apparently  does  not  need  to  go  to  work  or  that  he  wishes  to  stay  in 
school,  the  certificate  may  be  refused  on  some  other  ground. 

TESTS. 

In  the  following  descriptions  the  test  used  in  New  York  City  is 
given  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  tests  used  in  the 
other  offices  visited.  Evidently,  however,  the  nature  of  the  tests 
may  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Eyes. — In  New  York  City  the  child's  eyes  are  tested  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet  from  Snellen's  chart,  each  eye  separately  and  then  both 
together,  as  prescribed  on  the  blank.  In  Rochester,  Troy,  Little 
FaUs,  Cohoes,  and  Tonawanda  the  test  is  much  like  that  in  New  York 
In  Utica  it  is  made  at  a  distance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  chart,  the 
calculation  being  based  on  12  feet,  and  the  fifth  line  from  the  bot- 
tom is  used.  In  Buffalo  both  eyes  are  tested  at  once  at  a  distuico 
of  15  feet  from  the  chart,  which  is  Ughted  by  electricity;  and  in 
Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Victory  Mills  the  distance  is  about  16  feet 
Lighting  conditions  differ,  however,  in  the  various  offices.  In  New 
York  City  the  eyehds  are  examined  to  detect  trachoma  or  other  serious 
eye  diseases.  In  the  other  places  no  such  examination  is  made 
xmless  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  arouses  suspicion. 

Ears. — In  New  York  City  each  ear  is  tested  by  an  acoumeter.  In 
Troy,  Utica,  and  Albany  a  watch  is  used.  In  the  other  offices  no 
special  test  is  made,  as  it  is  beUeved  that  if  the  child  can  under- 
stand what  is  said  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  he  can  hear  well 
enough  to  go  to  work.  Special  tests  are  made,  however,  in  most 
places  if  anything  pecuUar  is  noted  about  a  child's  hearing. 

Orcd  cavity. — In  New  York  City  the  teeth  and  throat  are  examined 
at  the  same  time,  and  enlarged  glands  are  determined  by  external 
examination  with  the  hands.  In  all  the  other  offices  visited  the 
teeth  and  throat  are  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  In  New  York 
City  the  test  of  breathing  consists  of  closing  each  nostril  in  turn  and 
either  feeling  the  breath  with  the  hand  or  listening  to  the  breathing. 
In  Buffalo,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Tonawanda  the  child 
is  questioned  or  his  general  appearance  is  observed.  In  Rochester 
mouth  breathing  is  detected  by  the  shape  of  the  nose  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  throat.  In  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  no 
test  is  made. 

Lungs  and  Tieart. — In  New  York  City  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are 
tested  in  front,  according  to  instructions,  with  a  stethoscope  on  the 
bare  chest.     During  the  examination  the  child  is  required  to  take 
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full  breaths  aad  somfitimes  to  cough.  At  times  the  lungs  are  also 
examined  in  the  back.  In  Cohoes  the  heart  and  lungs  are  tested 
as  in  New  York  City.  In  Utica  both  tiie  front  and  back  of  the 
chest  are  bared  and  examined  with  a  stethoscope.  In  the  Bronx, 
when  any  indication  of  trouble  with  the  lungs  is  foxmd,  the  child's 
temperature  is  taken  and  if  abnormal  the  child  must  return  in  a  few 
days  for  another  examination.  In  little  Falls  and  sometimes  in 
Buffalo  the  physician  does  not  use  a  stethoscope  but  places  his  ear 
on  the  chest  over  the  clothing  and  listens.  In  Rochester  the  bare 
chest  is  tapped  during  the  examination,  and,  if  any  abnormal  reso- 
nance is  found  or  if  the  child  has  a  cough  or  imperfect  expansion, 
the  temperature  is  taken  and  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
chest  is  examined  with  the  stethoscope.  Usually  in  Buffalo  and 
always  in  Albany,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  the 
stethoscope  examination  is  made  through  the  clothing. 

Vaecinaiian. — In  New  York  City  the  child  is  questioned  concern- 
ing vaccination  and  the  reply  is  simply  noted  on  the  blank.  This  is 
also  done  in  Cohoes  and  Victory  Mills.  In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Utica, 
and  usually  in  Buffalo,  the  child  must  show  the  scar,  but  in  Rochester 
only  if  he  is  from  a  parochial  school.  In  Syracuse,  Little  FaUs,  and 
Tonawanda  the  child  is  not  questioned. 

JcAnis  and  spme. — In  New  York  City  joint  and  spinal  trouble  are 
detected  by  feeling  the  joints,  by  running  the  fingers  down  the 
spine,  and  by  observing  the  child's  general  carriage.  This  method 
is  also  used  in  Troy.  In  Buffalo  the  child  is  required  to  swing  the 
arms  and  legs  v^orously  while  walking.  In  Rochester  he  is  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  abiUty  to  swim,  and  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 
In  Albany  the  child  must  move  arms  and  legs  vigorously;  in  Utica, 
Cohoes,  Tonawanda,  and  Victory  Mills  he  is  questioned  regarding 
his  joints;  and  in  Syracuse  his  general  carriage  is  observed. 

Eerma. — -In  New  York  City  boys  are  questioned  regarding  hernia. 
In  every  other  office  visited  this  point  is  omitted. 

Height  and  tveigJU. — ^The  tentative  minimum  standard  of  height  in 
New  York  City  is  4  feet  8  inches;  that  of  weight  is  80  pounds.  These 
standards  are  usually  adhered  to,  for  if  a  child  falls  below  either  of 
them  and  his  muscular  development  is  poor,  or  if  he  appears  anemic, 
it  is  usually  considered  to  indicate  malnutrition,  and  he  is  held  to  be 
physically  imfit  to  work.*  In  Buffalo,  if  a  child  is  apparently  in 
sound  health,  no  standards  of  height  and  of  weight  are  observed;  nor 
are  they  in  Rochester,  if  there  is  no  other  physical  defect.  No 
established  standards  of  height  or  of  weight  exist  in  the  other  places 
visited. 

*  Not  mfreqnently  cfafldren  put  heavy  articles  In  their  clothing  so  as  to  raise  themselves  to  the  required 
weight.  In  the  Manhattan  office  a  small,  apparently  anemic  boy,  who  had  been  previously  refused  because 
be  was  onderwei^t,  appeared  wearing  heavy  boots  and  begged  to  be  weighed  with  them  on  so  that  he 
i&ight  go  to  work. 
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Other  tests, — The  existence  of  anemia,  goiter,  clubbed  or  cyanotic 
fingers,  and  the  presence  of  a  contagious  disease  are  watched  for 
during  the  examination  in  every  place  visited. 

CAUSES  FOR  REFUSAL  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

In  most  of  the  issuing  offices  visited,  if  the  physical  examination 
reveals  defects  which  appear  to  be  remediable  by  proper  treatment, 
the  certificate  is  temporarily  refused ;  that  is,  it  is  withheld  imtil  the 
child  comes  again  to  the  office  with  the  defect  corrected.  In  every 
instance  of  a  temporary  refusal  it  may  be  assumed  that,  unless  the 
defect  is  corrected,  the  child  is  permanently  refused  permission  to 
work.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  in  some  places  a  certificate  has  never 
been  permanently  refused  because  no  child  has  ever  applied  who 
had  defects  which  could  not  be  corrected. 

For  what  physical  defects  any  office,  if  actually  confronted  with  the 
problem,  might  refuse  a  certificate  can  not  be  stated  definitely,  as 
certain  defects  may  have  come  to  the  attention  of  one  office  but  not 
of  another.  The  standards  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  particular 
defects  differ,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  various  offices  of  the  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  in  New  York  City  are  temporarily 
refused  certificates  for  signs  of  malnutrition  as  indicated  by  their 
faUing  below  the  standard  of  height  or  weight  or  by  their  anemic 
condition;  for  markedly  defective  eyes,  ears,  or  teeth,  greatly  en- 
larged tonsils,  contagious  skin  diseases,  prominent  glands,  bronchitis, 
or  serious  physical  deformity.  No  child  ever  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate who  showed  indications  of  tuberculosis  or  who  had  heart  disease 
or  trachoma. 

In  Buffalo  certificates  have  been  refused  for  pronounced  ade- 
noids, heart  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  orthopedic  trouble  which  can 
be  corrected. 

In  Rochester  defective  teeth  are  the  most  frequent  cause  for  which 
children  are  refused  certificates.  No  matter  how  slight  the  defect, 
it  must  be  corrected  and  the  teeth  be  put  in  sound  condition  before 
the  certificate  will  be  granted;  and  if  a  tooth  which  needs  specific 
treatment  is  removed  instead  of  being  given  such  treatment,  the  child 
does  not  receive  a  certificate.  The  health  officer  insists  that  the  teeth 
be  in  perfect  condition,  as  he  believes  defective  teeth  have  a  very 
close  relation  to  a  child's  general  health.  Indications  of  tubercu- 
losis, heart  murmurs  without  compensation,  spinal  curvature,  or  any 
other  serious  deformity,  such  as  flat  foot,  must  also  be  overcome  be- 
fore a  certificate  wiU  be  granted,  and  no  child  is  given  a  certificate 
until  he  has  been  vaccinated. 

In  Albany  certificates  have  been  withheld  from  children  who  had 
defective  vision,  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  or  a  contagious  disease,  or 
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who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  However,  if  the  defect  is  of  a  kind 
that  will  not  be  a^ravated  by  the  work  which  the  child  proposes 
to  do,  the  certificate  may  be  granted.  When  any  child  comes  to  the 
bureau  of  health  to  be  vaccinated  he  must  be  accompanied  by  his 
parent  or  guardian  or  must  bring  a  written  statement  from  one  of 
them  consenting  to  the  vaccination.  At  Troy  certificates  have  been 
refused  for  physical  deformity,  defective  vision.  Pott's  disease, 
neglect  or  refusal  to  be  vaccinated,  indications  of  tuberculosis,  and 
heart  murmurs.  In  Syracuse  certificates  have  been  refused  for  de- 
fective vision  and  for  failure  to  be  vaccinated;  in  Utica  for  defective 
vision,  adenoids,  sore  throat,  or  decidedly  enlai^ed  tonsils;  and  in 
Little  Falls  for  defective  vision  and  also  for  malnutrition,  as  work  in 
mills,  although  not  necessarily  dangerous,  is  considered  taxing  enough 
to  sap  the  vitaUty  of  a  child  who  is  not  strong.  In  Cohoes  oertificates 
have  been  occasionally  refused  for  defective  vision,  indications  of 
tuberculosis,  and  physicfd  deformities  which  woiild  interfere  with- 
work;  and  in  Tonawanda  for  weakness  and  anemia.  In  .Victory. 
Mills  certificates  have  never  been  refused. 

TREATMENT  OF  REFUSED  CASES. 

■ 

In  New  York  City  children  who  are  refused  certificates  because  of 
slight  or  serious  physical  defects  are  referred  daily  to  the  school 
nurses,  who  visit  the  homes  to  see  that  the  children  f  oUow  the  treat- 
ment prescribed  and  who  make  regular  reports  The  nurse  in  the  office 
also  keeps  a  record  of  aU  such  cases  until  the  children  return.  Very 
anemic  children  are  sometimes  sent  into  the  country  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health. 

In  Buffalo  these  children  are  placed  in  the  care  of  school  nurses, 
but  no  reports  are  made  as  to  whether  the  child  follows  the  pre- 
scribed treatment.  Only  when  the  child  returns  is  a  record  made  of 
the  correction  of  a  defect.  When  the  parent  or  child  claims  to  be 
too  poor  to  secure  treatment  for  defective  vision  or  bad  teeth,  a  note 
is  given  him  to  take  to  the  free  dispensary.  Before  treatment  is 
given,  aU  such  children  are  reported  by  the  dispensary  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  who  ascertains  whether  poverty  actually  exists. 

In  Rochester  children  with  defective  teeth  may  secure  treatment 
at  the  free  dental  clinic,  and  if  they  return  to  the  issuing  office  they  are 
reexamined  to  see  whether  the  special  defect  has  been  corrected. 

In  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda,  when  the  health  officer  refuses 
a  certificate  to  a  child  for  any  cause  whatever,  he  notifies  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  so  that  the  child  may  be  returned  to  school. 
But  neither  in  these  two  places  nor  in  the  remaiaing  places  visited 
is  the  child  followed  up  to  see  that  the  treatment  recommended  for 
physical  defects  is  actually  received. 
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PHYSICAL  SZAMINATION  IN  FACTORIES. 

Additional  protection  is  thrown  around  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  working  in  a  factory  by  the  proTision  that  any  such  child 
shall  submit  to  a  phjrsical  examinaticm  whenevef  required  by  a  medi- 
cal inspector  of  the  industrial  commission.  If  a  child  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  examination,  or  if  as  a  result  of  the  examination  he  is 
found  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  his  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  canceled.  If  the  child  later  submits  to  the 
examination,  or  if  on  subsequent  examination  Uie  physical  defects 
are  foimd  to  have  been  removed,  his  certificate  may  be  restored  to 
him  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  work.  Tlw  child's  employe  and  the 
local  board  of  health  are  notified  both  of  the  canceling  and  of  the 
regranting  of  lus  certificate.  When  a  certificate  is  cancded  it  must 
be  deUvered  by  the  employer  to  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
industrial  commission.  The  results  of  all  physical  examinatioiis  must 
be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  industrial 
comnussion,  and  a  special  form  has  been  devised  for  recording  cases 
of  children  whose  certificates  have  been  revoked  because  of  physical 
unfitness.* 

The  division  of  medical  inspection  has  existed  since  1909,  when 
provision  was  made  for  at  least  three  medical  inspectors — one  of 
whom  should  be  a  woman — and  the  section  providing  for  the  physicd 
examination  of  minors  in  factories  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  1913.  Up  to  November,  1915,  however,  very  few  inspectioDs 
had  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  law  was  practio^iUy  a  dead 
letter. 

EDUCATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  law  specifies  two  educational  requirements  which  must  be  met 
by  a  child  in  New  York  before  he  can  procure  an  employment  certifi- 
cate. First  he  must  secure  a  school  record,  and  second  he  must  pass 
a  Uteracy  test. 

A  school  record,  according  to  law,  must  *' contain  a  stat^nent  cer- 
tifying that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or 
schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  130 
days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day, or  during  the  12  mcmths  next  preceding  his  applicatk>n  for  such 
school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction 
in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  EkigUsh  grammar  and  geography 
and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  61  and  7d-€k.    For  the  Uzt  of  these  sectioiis  see  pp.  110,  12i. 
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• 

the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent 
thereto  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued.''  ^ 

During  the  period  of  school  attendance  children  must  be  given 
instruction  in  a  public  school  or  in  some  other  place  where  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  language,  and  geography 
are  taught  in  English.'  If  a  child  is  instructed  ekewhere  than  at  a 
pubUc  school,  the  law  requires  not  only  that  the  instruction  shall 
"be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  chil- 
dren of  like  age  at  the  pubhc  school,"  but  that  the  attendance  shall 
be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  a  day  and  ^'no  greater  total  amount 
of  holidays  or  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from  such  attendance." 
Absences,  moreover,  may  be  allowed  only  upon  the  same  excuses  as 
woidd  be  permitted  under  ''the  general  rules  and  practice"  of  the 
public  schools.* 

At  the  time  of  granting  a  certificate  the  issuing  officer  not  only 
must  see  that  the  child  has  a  school  record  properly  filled  out  but 
must  ''sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read 
and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."^ 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  school  record  from  a  public  school 
must  be  issued  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  <^cer  of  the  school 
the  child  attended;  in  all  oth^  cities  and  school  districts  having  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
by  the  superintendent;  and  in  sdiool  districts  having  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, by  the  principal  teadier  of  the  schooL^  The  granting  of 
school  rec<»xis  by  parodiial  sdiook  is  not  supervised  except  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  it  is  in  a  measxire  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  who  issues  the  records  upon 
the  rec<»nmendation  of  the  principals  of  these  schools. 

The  school  record,  according  to  the  compulsory  education  law, 
must  be  issued  to  a  diild  who  "after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion" is  found  entitled  to  one,  and,  according  to  the  same  section  of 
the  law,  it  niust  be  issued  "on  demand  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or 
to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health."^  This  latter  provision 
occurs  also  in  the  labor  law.  All  school  records  must  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  the  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 

school,  and  also  the  name  of  his  par^it  or  guardian.* 

— .^ — . — _ —   I _______ .^       —  ■ 

>  Ltbor  Law,  sec  73.    Ediioi^ion  Lsw,  Me.  080,  sulseo.  1,  aod  LiOMr  Law,  aeo.  165,  oontak  praoU- 
eafly  tha  tame proviBions  at  Labor  Law, s«c.  73.    For  the  taxt  ol  tbass  sectionssee  pp.  122,  127,  IM. 
t  Education  Law,  sec.  620.    For  tbe  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
*BdiioatlonL«w,see.8S.    FortiwtextofthiBseotienMep.  126. 
<  Labor  Law,  tee.  71.    F4ir  the  taxt  of  thiasectloa  eee  p.  120. 
*  Edncatfoo  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
•Labor  Law.  seat.  78  aad  166.    For  ttaa  text  of  flMseaeotlons  see  pp.  122,124. 
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nVTERPRBTATION  OF  GRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Considerable  perplexity  exists  throu^out  the  State  regarding*  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  added  to  the  law  in  October,  1913, 
which  reads:  ''*  *  *  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the 
first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent 
thereto,  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued." 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  ruled  that  unless 
the  child  has  been  promoted  to  the  seventh  grade  he  has  not  com- 
pleted the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  school.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  has  acquiesced  in  this  ruling  and  in  addition,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  educational  standards,  requires  that 
every  public-school  candidate  for  a  working  paper  who  has  not  com- 
pleted at  least  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade.must  be  examined 
by  the  school  authorities  as  to  his  educational  fitness  for  a  school 
record.  On  the  record  used  by  parochial  schools  is  printed  the  simple 
statement  that  the  child  has  completed  the  first  six  years  of  school. 

In  Buffalo,  although  the  record  shows  completion  only  of  the  sixth 
grade,  the  issuing  officer  does  not  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  child 
states  that  he  has  passed  the  examination  into  the  seventh.  But 
when  a  child  has  spent  two  years  in  any  grade  he  is  considered  by  the 
school  authorities  to  have  finished  the  work  of  that  grade  and  is  pro- 
moted even  though  he  can  not  pass  the  examination.  In  Albany, 
Syracuse,  and  Tonawanda,  also,  two  years  spent  in  the  sixth  grade  is 
equivalent  to  passing  an  examination  into  the  seventh. 

In  Rochester  the  department  of  public  instruction  considers  ability 
to  be  promoted  into  a  grade  as  evidence  of  completion  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding, and  two  years'  time  in  a  grade  is  not  the  equivalent  of  com- 
pletion, though  a  child  who  has  spent  two  years  in  one  grade  may  be 
placed  in  the  one  next  above  to  see  whether  he  can  do  the  work. 
Pupils,  however,  who  have  not  passed  the  examination  into  the 
seventh  grade  are  sometimes  granted  school  records.  In  Utica, 
Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills  children  are  not  supposed  to  be  granted 
school  records  imtil  they  can  pass  the  examination  for  promotion  into 
the  seventh  grade. 

In  Cohoes  and  Troy  a  child  is  not  required  to  have  spent  more 
than  one  year  in  the  sixth  grade  to  be  eligible  for  a  school  record. 

EMPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE  CLASSES. 

Special  classes  maintained  solely  to  aid  children  to  gain  the  essen- 
tials of  a  six  years'  course  in  school  and  thus  to  become  eligible  to 
receive  employment  certificates  were  found  in  some  schools  in  New 
York  City  and  in  one  school  in  Buffalo.  Under  the  old  law,  which 
required  an  examination  in  certain  subjects,  such  classes  were  com- 
mon; in  January,  1916,  they  were  discontinued  in  New  York  City. 
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In  some  schools  in  New  York  City  special  classes,  composed  of 
foreign-bom  children  7  to  18  years  of  age,  unable  to  speak  English, 
are  formed  to  give  the  children  a  better  command  of  the  language. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  these  children  are  transferred  to  regu- 
lar classes  and  then  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  until  they  have 
completed  the  sixth^ade  work,  when  they  may  be  given  employment 
certificates.  At  the  time  of  this  investigation  at  least  one  school  still 
maintained  a  special  class  composed  of  employment-certificate  candi- 
dates whenever  enough  backward  children  in  the  school  at  one  time 
desired  to  go  to  work.  What  are  called  rapid  advancement  classes  are 
also  utilized  for  this  purpose.  In  these  classes  only  the  branches  usually 
considered  essential  are  taught,  and  the  work  of  three  terms  is  done 
in  two.  These  classes  of  any  grade  are  theoretically  made  up  of 
the  bright,  over-age  pupils,  mostly  foreign  bom  or  from  homes  speak- 
ing foreign  languages.  In  practice,  however,  a  candidate  for  an 
employment  certificate  who  may  be  backward  in  the  second  half  of 
the  regular  sixth  grade  is  sometimes  put  in  one  of  these  classes  and 
drilled  in  the  requisites  for  the  special  examination. 

One  of  these  rapid  advancement  classes,  for  example,  in  a  school 
from  which  a  great  many  children  go  to  work,  was  composed  in  1914 
of  about  25  boys,  of  whom  10  were  candidates  for  employment 
certificates,  1  or  2  were  high-grade  defectives,  and  the  others  were 
over-age  pupils  who  were  above  normal  in  mentality.  Of  the  10 
candidates  for  employment  certificates,  9  were  foreign  bom  and  1  wa^ 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage ;  9  were  Hebrews,  and  1  was  an  Italian; 
8  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  2  had  become  16  since 
entering  the  class.  The  two  latter  boys  were  a  little  backward  and 
had  not  taken  the  examination,  but  as  it  had  not  occurred  to  them 
that  they  could  leave  school  until  they  had  finished  the  sixth  grade, 
and  as  the  principal  had  not  told  tiiem  they  were  old  enough  to 
leave,  the  chances  were  they  would  stay  till  school  closed.  One  boy 
was  in  the  class  because  the  proof  of  age  he  had  presented  had  not 
been  accepted,  and  he  was  waiting  till  the  birth  certificate  for  which 
he  had  written  should  arrive.  He  had  passed  the  examination 
and  was  therefore  not  much  interested  in  his  studies.  Two  boys 
had  failed  in  the  last  examination  and  were  preparing  for  the  next 
one.  None  of  the  boys  had  been  in  the  class  more  than  five  weeks. 
The  records  of  every  boy,  except  one  who  had  recently  entered,  were 
examined.  Each  boy  had  been  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
or  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade ;  all  the  boys,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  recent  immigrants,  had  spent  at  least  a  year  in  each 
previous  grade;  and  those  who  had  recently  arrived  in  this  coimtry 
had  skipped  from  the  foreign  class  to  a  regular  class  in  a  feW  weeks. 
The  branches  in  which  extra  drill  was  given  were  those  required  for  the 
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special  examination  for  employment  certificates — arithmetic,  Elnglish^ 
writing,  and  grammar.  In  addition,  history,  geography,  and  phonics 
were  added ,  the  history  and  geography  being  combined  to  show  the 
geography  of  historic  places.  Phonics  was  believed  to  be  a  particu- 
larly important  study,  and  constant  drill  was  maintained  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations  of  sounds.  The  10  certificate  candidates  were  drilled 
separately  from  the  others  in  the  class  in  all  studies  except  penman- 
ship. 

Whether  such  help  was  given  in  a  regular  employment-certificate 
class  or  in  a  section  of  a  rapid  advancement  class,  its  chief  signifi- 
cance in  New  York  City  was  that  the  child  was  being  drilled  in  the 
essentials  in  order  to  pass  the  examination  for  an  employment 
certificate. 

In  Buffalo  a  regular  employinent-<tertificate  class,  in  which  essen* 
tials  only  are  taught,  exists  in  one  school  in  the  Polish  neighboriiood, 
but  instruction  and  special  help  are  often  given  to  individual  children 
in  other  schools.  Children  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  tbt 
second  half  of  the  sixth  are  allowed  to  ^iter  this  class  when  the  princi- 
pal thinks  that  he  can  not  persuade  them  to  go  through  the  r^^Iar 
grades  and  when  the  family  seems  to  need  their  help.  Children  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  work  are  also  put  in  this  class.  The  dis- 
cipline and  requirements  are  particularly  interesting.  In  the  12 
aK>nths  previous  to  receiving  his  school  record  the  child  must  be 
pres^it  130  whole  days— half  days  are  not  added  together  to  make 
whole  days — though  all  these  days  need  not  have  been  spent  in 
the  employment-certificate  class ;  and  he  must  secure  his  birth  certi- 
ficate or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  while  in  the  class.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  is  given  a  test  in  every  subject,  and  if  his  grade 
averages  90  per  cent  or  above,  and  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  attendance  and  of  age  evidence,  his  name  is  put  on  tiie 
honor  roll  and  he  is  granted  a  school  record.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
a  regular  examination  for  completion  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
grade — not  a  special  examination  for  this  class — is  given,  and  afl 
those  who  pass,  provided  they  have  compUed  with  the  other  require- 
ments^ arc  granted  school  records.  An  examination  of  records  of 
children  in  this  class  showed  that  most  of  them  were  able  to  leave 
after  a  few  months'  time.  Some  children  were  put  into  this  class, 
it  was  foimd,  on  the  day  they  were  14  years  of  age;  in  some  cases 
they  were  tak^i  from  the  first  half  of  tl^  fifth  grade  and  placed  in 
the  employment-certificate  class  without  first  being  placed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  regular  sixth  grade  as  was  done  in  New  York  City; 
yet  it  was  probably  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  this  class  than  out 
of  any  class  in  New  York  City  giving  similar  help.  This  clasa 
was  recognized  by  the  Buffalo  department  of  education,  but  at  the 
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iflsiiing  office  of  the  department  of  health  it  was  said  that  if  a  child 
stated  he  had  be^a  in  this  class  he  was  not  granted  a  certificate. 

In  Rochester,  although  children  who  can  not  fulfill  regular  require- 
ments are  ^'taried  out''  in  other  grades  and  special  classes  and  are 
given  assistance  by  teachers^  no  special  classes  exist  for  childr^i 
desiring  to  go  to  work«  And  none  <^  the  smaller  cities  visited  had 
such  classes. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  applying  for  an  employment  certifi- 
cate who  has  attained  only  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade  shall 
pass  an  examination  before  receiving  a  school  record  is  a  ruling  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  Gty.  No  similar  requirement 
exists  in  any  other  city  visited.  Justification  for  the  requirement 
is  found  in  the  provi^on  of  the  c(»npulsory  education  law  that 
the  school  record  must  be  issued  to  an  apphcant  whm,  after  due 
investigation  and  examination,  he  shall  be  found  entitled  thereto. 
Exaxninations  are  held  in  each  district  every  two  weeks,  at  a  school 
building  designated  by  the  district  superintendent.  The  ruhng 
requires  that,  though  these  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
principal  of  the  ochool  where  they  lyre  held,  they  shall  be  under  the 
general  diredion  of  Uie  district  superintendent.  The  practice  fol- 
lowed differs  in  the  various  schools.  Often  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing the  examination  is  deleg;ated  by  the  {nrincipal  to  an  assistant  or 
to  a  teacher.  Sometimes  the  lists  oi  names  and  ratings  of  children 
are  srait  to  the  district  superintendent,  sometimes  only  the  names, 
and  sometimes  no  report  whatever.  Only  rarely  does  he  see  the 
questions  iised. 

The  subjects  to  be  included  are:  (a)  The  writing  of  a  bill  which 
includes  some  sim|de  work  in  fractions,  with  multiphcation  and  addi- 
tkm  in  the  extensions ;  (&)  the  serving  of  three  or  four  simple  problems 
in  business  aritJmietic;  (e)  a  simple  exercise  in  dictation;  (d)  oral 
reading  from  a  Fom^h  Header;  and  (e)  the  writing  of  an  apphcation 
(or  a  portion  or  some  other  form  of  letter  writing. 

The  ruHng  regarding  the  scope  of  the  examination  was  made  when 
the  requirement  was  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  and 
when  the  law  stated  that  the  child  must  have  a  knowledge  of  certain 
branches.  Wh^i  the  law  was  changed  no  change  was  made  in  this 
ruling.  Ccmsequently  wide  differences  are  found  in  the  examinations 
given«^  Some  i»ineipals  add  oUier  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
examinati<m  omits  the  test  in  letter  writing  because,  according  to  the 
{Mincipalf  it  is  a  fifth-grade,  not  a  sixth-grade  study;  another  test 
omits  not  cmly  letter  writii^  but  the  oral  reading  and  the  writing  of  a 

1  N«w  York  City  Form  21,  pp.  146, 147. 
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bill.  One  test  is  suited  to  a  child  who  has  just  finished  the  sixth 
grade,  another  to  a  child  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade.  These 
differences  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  require 
such  an  examination  and  the  ruling  does  not  state  to  what  grade  the 
examination  shall  be  adapted.  Needless  to  say,  children  taking 
examinations  in  the  districts  which  give  the  fif  th-^rade  test  have  high 
ratings  and  all  pass,  while  in  the  districts  giving  a  sixth-grade  test, 
many  children  have  low  ratings  and  often  have  to  try  the  examination 
several  times. 

CHILDREN'S  RECORDS. 

The  pupils'  record  cards  found  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance of  New  York  Gty  furnished  abundant  material  regarding  the 
educational  stattis  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  and  were 
valuable  iot  this  study  in  so  far  as  they  showed  the  educational  equip- 
ment with  which  a  child  may  start  to  work  or  the  protection  with 
which  the  school  surrounds  the  child  before  allowing  him  to  work.  A 
bureau  of  attendance  record  card  covers  a  child's  complete  school 
history  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  leaves  and  shows  such 
points  as  the  dates  of  entrance  and  of  promotions,  the  attendance, 
grades,  standings,  and  conduct,  for  every  half  year  of  enrollment. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  of  these  cards  were  examined,  the 
records  being  chosen  from  those  of  several  schools  in  Manhattan 
Borough  from  which  large  numbers  of  children  left  school  t<^  go  to 
work.  Every  chOd  who  received  a  school  record  was  looked  up  in 
the  files  of  the  Manhattan  issuing  office  to  ascertain  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  issuance  of  the  school  record  and  that  of  the  certificate  * 
and  to  see  whether  the  grade  on  the  record  card  corresponded  to  that 
on  the  school  record  presented  at  the  certificate  office. 

An  examination  of  these  record  cards  showed  the  various  methods 
by  which  children  are  enabled  to  comply  with  the  technical 
requiremente  of  the  law.  A  child  may  be  promoted  rapidly  when 
he  nears  the  age  of  14;  he  may  be  tried  in  special  classes; 
the  examination  may  be  adapted  to  his  abihty;  or  his  grades  in 
the  examination  may  be  raised.  The  child  whose  record  is  shown  * 
was  put  into  a  rapid  advancement  class  at  one  time  and  into  a  special 
class  at  another.  In  the  last  year — the  year  before  he  became  14 
years  of  age — ^he  spent  only  two  months  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  grade  and  was  then  promoted  into  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade.  Another  interesting  record  is  that  of  a  boy  who  had  arrived 
recently  from  Austria.  He  was  placed  in  a  special  class  for  foreign- 
bom  children  and  then  tried  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  grade, 
where  he  stayed  about  a  month  before  being  put  back  into  the  for- 
eigners' class.     He  left  school  before  his  sixteenth  birthday  and 

>  See  pp.  103, 104.  *  New  York  City  Form  22,  pp.  148, 149. 
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received  a  certificate.  Another  boy  doing  average  work  progressed 
through  the  grades  of  the  public  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  grade,  when  he  evidently  became 
eager  to  go  to  work.  He  did  not  enter  the  second  half  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade,  but  went  directly  into  the  rapid  advancement  class  for 
that  grade.  The  school  record  stated  that  he  was  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  grade,  but  no  results  of  the  examination  were  shown. 
The  certificate  was  issued  March  4, 1914,  and  the  boy  was  dischai^d 
from  school  March  9,  1914.  Another  child,  who  went  directly 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
grade,  failed  in  her  regular  employment-certificate  examination 
in  April  but  in  May  presented  herself  for  another  special  test, 
with  a  note  from  her  principal  in  substance  as  follows:  ''My 
dear  Miss :  I  am  very  anxious  that pass  the  exam- 
ination to-day,  as  it  is  necessary  that  she  go  to  work.     She  is  rather 

a  dull  girl,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  what  you  can  for  her. ^ 

Principal  P.  S.  No. ."  This  girl,  in  a  test  adapted  to  comple- 
tion of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  grade,  failed  in  arithmetic,  and 
received  C  in  reading  and  spelling  and  B  in  dictation  and  letter  writ- 
ing. The  examining  teacher  marked  the  child  as  failed,  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  was  held  gave  her  passing 
marks.  At  the  issuing  office  the  school  record  showed:  Arithmetic 
C,  dictation  B,  English  B,  and  reading  B.  Records  were  also  found 
of  children  who  had  progressed  regularly  through  school,  or  were 
hurried  only  jtist  before  leaving,  who  had  failed  in  the  special 
employment-certificate  examination  and  yet  had  received  certificates. 

ATTENDANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirement  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  regularly 
130  days  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  during  the  12  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  a 
school  record  means  that  a  child  must  have  attended  school  all  but 
about  30  school  days  of  an  ordinary  nine-months  session  either  during 
the  year  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  dining  the  year  preced- 
ing the  date  of  his  application  for  a  school  record.  In  other  words, 
he  must  have  attended  school  r^ularly,  allowing  for  absence  due 
to  illness,  accident,  and  other  ordinary  causes  of  irregularity.  Such 
attendance,  however,  need  not  necessarily  have  been  in  the  New  York 
City  schools.  A  child  from  New  Jersey,  for  example,  who  had 
attended  the  schools  of  that  State  the  required  length  of  time  would 
be  granted  an  employment  certificate,  provided,  of  com^e,  he  had 
finished  the  sixth  grade  and  had  met  the  other  requirements.  Though 
the  law  does  not  so  state,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  issuing  office 
in  New  York  City  to  mean  that  the  child  must  apply  for  a  certificate 
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as  soon  as  he  is  given  a  school  record.  A  group  of  14-year  old  diil- 
dretL,  who  at  one  time  had  complied  with  the  grade  and  examination 
requirements  in  a  certain  New  York  Citjr^chool,  received  school  rec- 
ords and  then  by  common  agreement  did  not  apply  for  certificates. 
The  principal  notified  the  department  of  health  and  asked  that  c^- 
tificates  be  withheld.  Several  weeks  later,  when  the  diildren  applied 
for  certificates,  they  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  their  period  of 
attendance  had  not  occurred  ^^next  preceding''  the  time  of  applica^ 
tion  for  a  certificate.  The  children  were  obliged  to  return  to  school 
to  fulfill  the  requirement. 

METHODS  OF  ISSUING  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  advice  given  children  with  regard  to 
going  to  work  and  in  the  methods  of  issuing  school  records.  These 
differences  are  most  evident  in  the  first-class  cities  where  each  indi- 
vidual school  principal  determines  the  necessary  procedure. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Public  Education  Association  *  showed  that 
in  some  New  York  City  schools  the  principals  bdieved  that  the  mat- 
ter of  most  importance  in  issuing  a  school  record  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  parent  was  willing  to  have  the  child  leave  school,  and  often 
they  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  the  parent  the  significance  of  the 
change  and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  allow  the  child  to  remain  in 
school.  Before  granting  a  record  some  principals  caused  a  visit  to  be 
made  to  the  home  or  required  the  parent  to  come  to  the  school 
One  principal  did  not  consult  the  parent  at  all,  but  was  very  careful 
to  have  the  child  seciu'e  proper  evidence  of  age  before  going  to  the 
board  of  health.  Still  another  principal  took  a  personal  interest  in 
each  child  who  presented  himself  for  a  school  record  and  gave  him  a 
set  of  instructions  designed  to  be  heljrful  to  him  in  going  to  work. 

In  another  school  the  home  of  every  child  who  had  asked  for  a 
school  record  was  visited,  the  parent  interviewed,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  find  some  way  to  keep  the  child  in  school.  If  it  was  decided 
that  the  child  must  go  to  work,  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  nec- 
essary requirements  of  attendance,  age,  education,  and  physiciJ 
fitness,  and  the  child  was  taught,  if  necessary,  to  write  a  letter  asking 
for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate.  The  New  York  child-labor 
committee's  pamphlet  of  information  as  to  how  to  secure  foreign 
birth  certificates  was  used.  The  child  was  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  had  brought  a  note  consenting  to  his  leaving  school 
signed  by  his  parent  and  had  complied  with  all  the  educational  re- 
quirements.   He  was  therefore  not  delayed  later  at  the  issuing  office. 

One  principal,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  school's 
business  to  help  the  child  obtain  an  employment  certificate.    He 

1  The  desoriptioD  of  pioeeduie  in  <f «w  York  Cftj  sdwolB  hero  glveii  is  baaed  laf^ely  open  a  repoft  ittdi 
by  Miss  P.  K.  Angell  to  the  PabUc  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 
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8aid  he  simply  obeyed  the  laws  and  the  rules  to  the  letter,  so  that  if 
any  troable  arose  i^ut  any  child  who  left  his  school  he  would  be  able 
to  def ^id  himself.  Another  principal  said  she  felt  that  her  responsi- 
bility ended  willi  reading  the  law  to  a  child  who  applied  for  a  school 
record. 

In  Buffalo,  since  January,  1915,  principals  of  public  schools,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  yocatio^ial-guidance  committee  of  the 
public  schoolsy  have  required  children  who  ask  for  school  records 
to  bring  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  on  a  regular  form  on 
which  the  parent  states  the  reasons  for  the  child's  going  to  work. 
Unless  the  parent  signs  this  statement  the  child  is  not  given  a  school 
record.  Several  parochial  schools  are  cooperating  in  this  movement. 
In  some  schools  the  principal  also  requires  the  parent's  signature  on 
the  school  record  in  the  specified  place  bef  (»*e  allowing  the  child  to  go 
to  the  issuing  office,  a  procediu*e  whidi  lat^  saves  delay  for  the  child. 

Rochester  children  do  not  receive  their  school  records  until  after 
they  have  met  all  requirements  for  certificates  except  the  physical 
examination. 

In  the  smaller  cities  the  superintendent  of  schools  rarely  gives  the 
diild  any  instructions  as  to  the  legal  requir^nents  for  obtaining  an 
employment  certi&ate.  Sometimes,  however,  teach^B  or  ^nincipals 
may  give  such  instructions. 

In  Albany,  Troy,  and  little  Falls  a  child  is  not  granted  a  school 
record  until  he  can  prove  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  that  he 
has  already  secured  a  promise  of  employment. 

In  New  York  CSity  and  Buffalo  the  records  of  children  enrolled  are 
kept  in  the  individual  schools;  no  central  control  is  maintained  over 
promotions;  and  when  children  receive  records  no  centr^  office  is 
directly  notified.  In  Rochester,  cm  the  other  hand,  duplicate  records 
of  the  age,  progress,  and  attendance  of  every  child  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  are  sent  at  the  end  of  every  semester  to  the  office  of 
the  efficiency  bureau.  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  for  any  cause  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  This  card  shows  the  child's  ratings 
and  attendance,  as  does  the  similar  bureau  of  attendance  card  in  New 
York  City,  In  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  duplicate  records  of  the  grade,  ratings,  and  attendance 
of  every  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  These  records  are  con- 
sulted when  thjb  child  applies  for  a  school  record,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent can  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  child  has  complied 
with  the  educational  requirements.  In  the  other  cities  visited  the 
superintendent,  in  countersigning  the  school  record,  accepts  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal. 

In  first-class  cities  the  statements  on  school  records  issued  by 
parochial  schools  are  accepted  as  are  those  on  records  issued  by  the 
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public  schools;  and  even  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities,  where 
careful  supervision  is  generally  maintained  over  the  quatifications  of 
public-school  children,  superintendents  of  schools  accept  the  state- 
ments signed  by  executive  officers  of  parochial  schools. 

LITERACT  TEST. 

As  previously  stated,  the  law  provides  that  the  officer  issuing  a 
certificate  must  examine  the  applicant  and  ''after  making  such  exam- 
ination shall  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language." 

In  New  York  City  a  Third  Reader  is  used  for  this  test,  and  from 
this  reader  sentences  are  dictated  for  the  child  to  write.  No  read- 
ing test  is  given.  Up  to  January,  1915,  however,  different  tests 
were  in  use  in  the  various  borough  offices  and  in  some  no  test  was 
given.  During  1915,  79  applicants  in  New  York  City  were  refused 
certificates  because  of  inability  to  pass  this  test.  In  Buffalo  a 
Fifth  Reader  is  used.  The  child  is  instructed  to  open  at  any  place 
and  read,  and  is  also  asked  to  write  any  sentence  he  wishes.  In 
Rochester,  in  case  the  child  appears  iUiterate  or  can  not  speak  En^ish, 
a  problem  in  fractions  is  given.  Otherwise  there  is  no  test.  In 
Albany  a  test  in  reading  was  formerly  used,  but  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation  had  been  discontinued.  In  no  other  city  visited  was 
any  literacy  test  given,  nor  were  the  majority  of  issuing  officers 
aware  that  the  law  required  one. 

EVENING  AND  CONTIlfUATION  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  first  and  second  class  cities  only,  evening-school  attendance  is 
required  by  law  of  boys  who  have  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course.  In  these  cities  any  boy  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
has  an  employment  certificate,  but  does  not  hold  a  school  certificate 
showing  that  he  has  completed  the  course  of  study  required  for  grad- 
uation from  a  public  elementary  school,  must  attend  evening  school 
for  not  less  than  6  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  16  weeks 
a  year.* 

As  for  continuation-school  attendance,  the  law  provides  that 
"when  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  district  shall  have  estab- 
lished part-time  and  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for 
the  education  of  young  persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  such  city  or  district,''  the  board  may  require  the 
attendance  of  any  child  who  has  not  completed  a  grammar-school 
course  and  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation,  unless  the  child 
is  receiving  elsewhere  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  continuation  school.    The 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  032,  subsec.  1.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  135. 
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required  attendance  must  be  from  4  to  8  hours  a  week  for  36  weeks 
a  year,  and  must  be  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the 
afternoon.  Children  attending  part-time  or  continuation  schools 
are  exempt  from  evening-school  attendance.* 

To  all  children  who  attend  evening,  part-time,  or  continuation 
schools  as  required,  certificates  of  attendance  must  be  given  by  the 
school  authorities  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  the  close  of  the  term«? 
The  employers  of  children  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
are  required  to  keep  and  to  **  display"  in  the  place  where  the  children 
are  employed  these  evening,  part-time,  or  continuation  school 
certificates.^  A  penalty  of  $20  to  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  $50 
to  $200  for  a  subsequent  offense  is  provided  for  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  have  such  certificates  on  file.* 

Such  is  the  law.  In  practice,  evening-school  attendance  is  enforced 
in  some  cities  and  not  in  others;  in  no  place  has  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  attendance  been  made  compulsory;  and  evening- 
school  attendance  certificates  are  issued  in  only  a  few  placj^  in  the 
State  and  are  rarely  if  ever  demanded  by  inspectors  or  .atte^dance 
oflBcers. 

In  New  York  City  evening-school  attendance  is  believed  to  be  a 
hardship  for  a  child  who  works  all  day,  and  consequently  no  serious 
attempt  is  made  by  attendance  oflBcers  to  enforce  the  provision. 
At  the  time  of  this  investigation  instructions  as  to  the  requirement, 
however,  were  given  to  boys  when  they  received  their  certificates  at 
the  issuing  office.  Recently  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  attend- 
ance is  required  has  been  stamped  on  the  certificates  granted  to 
boys  who  should  attend  evening  school.  In  the  evening  schools, 
moreover,  manual  training  shops  have  been  maintained  at  great 
expense  per  pupil,  and  extra'  activities  of  various  kinds  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  attract  pupils  of  all  ages.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  school  year  1914-15  only  4,093  ** compulsory  education  pupils" 
were  enrolled,  and  the  average  attendance  of  these  was  only  2,032.* 

The  course  of  study  for  evening  schools  in  New  York  City  is 
prepared  by  principals  and  educational  experts  and  is  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents.  High-school,  trade-school,  and 
elementary-school  courses  are  offered.  Special  provision  for  the  boy 
who  is  required  to  attend  is  made  in  the  elementary-school  course, 
which  comprises  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eightJi  grade  of  the  elementary  day  schools.    Spe- 

'  Education  Law,  sec.  622,  sabsecs.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  631.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
'  Educatioo  Law,  sec  627.   For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 

*  Edacatioo  Law,  sec.  628.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 

*New  York  City  Department  of  Education:  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Report  on  Evening  Schools  for  the  Year  Ended  July  31, 1915,  p.  92. 
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cUl  provifflon  b  also  made  for  teaching  English  to  foreignecs.  K« 
fee  is  charged. 

In  Buffalo  an  effort  is  mmde  to  enforce  evemng-sahool  att^adance, 
not  only  of  boys,  but  also  of  ^ris  yffho  hold  employnij^t  oertificates. 
One  school  in  particular  claimed  to  have  no  more  difficulty  with  girb 
than  with  boys.  But  when  paronts  refuse  to  send  giris  the  cases 
are  not  followed  up  as  are  those  of  boys.  At  the  first  of  each  adiool 
year,  individual  evening  schools  try  to  interest  childr^i  in  thflir 
courses  by  sendii^  out  invitations  to  aU  those  who  were  eBn>fled 
during  the  previous  year.  The  courses  offered  are  prescribed  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  include  English  and  buaness  and 
vocational  branches  in  addition  to  the  academic  oouise.  An  icdtiil 
fee  of  50  cents  is  required  of  all  those  enrolling,  but  if  the  studoii 
has  attended  regulariy  this  fee  is  retunted  at  the  e»d  of  the  school 
year«  This  requirement  insures  more  regular  att^idance,  and  thus 
enables  the  school  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work  tintsa  would  othf^- 
wise  be  possible.  The  total  enrollment  of  persons  of  aU  ages  in  the 
evening  schools  dining  the  school  year  1914-15  was  14,313.  Of  this 
niunber,  2,198  were  working  children. 

In  Rochester,  as  in  New  York  CHty,  the  department  of  public 
instruction  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  requirement  of  ev^iuig-«cfaeol 
attendance  for  employed  children,  and  no  atti»apt  is  made  to  eoforoe 
the  law.  EvMiing-school  courses  are  offered,  however,  in  En^ish, 
stenography,  citizenship,  and  along  vocational  lii^es.  For  enrollment 
in  the  elen^ntary  evening  schools  a  fee  of  $1  is  chafged,  but  this  is 
returned  at  Uie  close  of  tiie  school  year  to  those  attending  regalarly. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1914-15  was 
7,891,  but  of  this  number  only  329  were  children  under  16  yoars  of 


In  Albany,  according  to  the  superint^ident  of  schools,  evening- 
school  attendance  of  all  boys  who  bold  ^nployment  o^tificates  and 
have  not 'finished  the  eighth  grade  is  forced,  Tlie  superint^dent 
states  also  that  he  attempts  to  make  girb  attend  evening  sciKwl, 
but  that  they  are  not  followed  up  carefully.  He  makes  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  emj^yers.  A  notice,  for  example, 
is  mailed  to  Ui;^n  instructmg  them  in  the  provisiiHis  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  requesting  the  names  of  childr^i  em- 
ployed.^ Reports  are  also  made  to  them  of  the  progress  and  behavior 
of  ^e  boys  they  ^nploy  and  of  the  faihu^  of  any  such  boys  to  attend 
regulaiiy.^  This  system  aids  in  keepm^  track  of  the  children  em- 
ployed. The  course  of  study  is  determined  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  the  evening-school  principal  pe{KM-ts  to  him.  The 
standard  of  instruction  is  ^mHar  to  that  of  the  day  school,  but  is 

1  Albany  Form  1,  p.  164.  *  Albany  Form  2,  p.  164. 
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somewhat  simplified.  Business  and  technical  courses  are  offered  in 
the  evening  hi^  school,  and  in  the  evening  grammm*  schools  the 
same  courses  are  given  as  in  the  day  schools,  including  special  instruc- 
tion in  En^idi  to  foreigners*  Vocational  courses  were  added  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1914-15,  but  these  are  not  open  to  children 
imder  16  nor  to  children  without  the  eqidvalent  of  eight  years' 
elementary-school  education.  No  fee  is  charged  for  attendance  at 
evening  grammar  schools,  but  a  fee  of  $1  is  required  for  the  high- 
school  or  vocational  cotuses.  This  fee  is  lat^  returned  to  the  child 
if  attendance  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

At  Troy  ev^iing-school  attendance  is  enforced  in  the  same  way  as 
IB  day-school  attendance,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  is  set  by 
the  superint^ident  of  schools.  But  in  neither  Syracuse  nor  Utica 
has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  enforce  evening-school  attend- 
ance, which  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  a  child  working  during  the  day. 
The  superintendents  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed,  but 
no  well-defined  ootirse  is  offered  for  a  child  imder  16  years  of  age. 

A  few  attempts  at  continuation-school  instruction  have  been  made 
in  the  first-class  cities,  but  attendance  has  been  voluntary  and  none 
of  the  classes  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  pertaining  to 
continuaticm  sdioob.  In  New  York  City  part-time  classes  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  years  of  age  exist  in  a  few  establishments. 
Instruction  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education,  and,  while 
employed  in  these  particular  establishments,  children  are  required  by 
their  employers  to  att^id.  In  Buffalo  a  continuation  school  for  prin- 
ters' i^prentices  under  16  years  of  age  was  established  in  1912-13. 
Attendance  is  voluntary  and,  though  tiie  coop^ation  of  employers 
was  obtaii^  at  first,  the  school  has  not  been  a  continued  success. 
In  Sochester  a  continuation  class  has  existed  since  September,  1914, 
for  ffiia  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  one 
department  of  a  obtain  button-making  establishment.  These  girls, 
who  are  reqtdred  by  the  firm  to  attend  forenoons  every  other  week 
while  employed,  rec^ve  general  instruction  in  academic  subjects  and, . 
wfajffli  first  employed,  specific  instruction  in  the  work  required  at  the 
factory.  In  Septembca:,  1915,  a  continuation  class  in  salesmanship 
was  formed  of  girls  employed  in  department  and  specialty  stores. 
This  class  meets  in  the  forenoon  4  days  a  week  and  the  term  is  12 
wedss.  Trade  schools  and  vocational  classes  which  cooperate  with 
emj^yers  exist  not  <mly  in  nil  the  first-class  cities  but  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  State. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  laws  providing  that  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  not 
be  employed  and  that  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall 
have  employment  certificates  when  at  work  and  shall  attend  school 
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when  not  at  work  are  enforced  principally  by  two  sets  of  officials — 
local  school  authorities,  who  are  mainly  interested  in  keeping  children 
in  school;  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission,  who  are 
solely  interested  in  seeing  that  children  do  not  work  ill^aDy. 
Between  these  two  authorities  are  interposed  the  officials  of  local 
health  departments,  who  open  the  gates  of  industry  to  children  and 
upon  whose  cooperation  the  other  two  agencies  are  largely  dependent 
in  their  work. 

The  functions  of  local  school  authorities  in  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance  are  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  the  work  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  that  of  attendance  officers,  and  that  of  school- 
census  enumerators.  As  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  attendance 
officers  is  mandatory  for  every  city,  school  district,  and  township 
in  the  State,^  school  principals  and  teachers  rarely  have  any  duties 
beyond  keeping  accurate  records  and  making  reports  of  attendance. 
Teachers  in  all  schools,  however,  private  as  well  as  public,  are  required 
by  law  to  keep  accurate  daUy  records  of  the  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age,  and  these  records  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  at  any  time  by  attendance  officers  or  by  other  persons  "duly 
authorized  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  district."  Any 
teacher,  moreover,  who  does  not  **fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully 
made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  persons,"  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.* 

The  duties  of  attendance  officers  relate,  not  only  to  children  already 
enrolled  in  school  who  may  drop  out  before  they  have  passed  the 
compulsory  school  age,  but  to  any  child  in  the  commxmity,  enrolled 
or  not  enrolled,  who  is  under  16  and  is  illegally  absent  from  schooL 
In  order  that  attendance  officers  may  be  enabled  properly  to  enforce 
school  attendance  they  are  given  legal  authority  to  enter,  during  busi- 
ness hours,  factories  and  mercantile  or  other  establishments  and  to  ex- 
amine the  employment  certificates  and  registers  of  children  employed 
in  such  establishments.'  Tkey  may  arrest  truants  without  warrant 
and  deliver  them  over  either  to  the  teacher  or,  in  case  of  habitual 
and  incorrigible  truants,  to  a  police  magistrate  for  commitment  to  8 
truant  school.  A  report  of  the  disposition  of  each  child  must  be  made 
to  the  school  authorities.  Anyone  who  interferes  with  an  attendance 
officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  any  employer  who  refuses  to 
show  him  the  register  or  employment  certificates  of  children  in  his 
employ,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.* 

1  Edacation  Law,  sec.  632.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

>  Education  Law,  sec.  629;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1037.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  137,  t$U 

>  Bdacation  Law,  sec.  633,  sahsec.  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  634;  Pena  1  Law,  sec.  1987.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  128, 181. 
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Attendance  officers  are  mainly  relied  upon  to  locate  children  not 
enrolled  in  school,  and  inspectors  of  the  State  industrial  commission 
are  depended  upon  to  see  that  children  are  not  illegally  employed. 
"Hie  law  provides,  indeed,  that  attendance  officers  may  visit  places  of 
employment,  but  that  agents  of  the  industrial  commission  must  do  so. 

Inspection  for  violation  of  the  minimimi-age  and  employment- 
certificate  laws  in  factories  throughout  the  State  and  in  mercantile 
and  other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  is,  in  fact, 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission.  *'As  often  as  practicable" 
factories  must  be  visited  by  inspectors  o(  the  division  of  factory 
inspection,^  and  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  by  inspectors  of  the  division  of  mercantile  inspec- 
tion.' 

In  cities  other  than  those  of  the  first  or  second  class  but  having 
3,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  boards  or  departments  of  health  or  health 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  dl  enforcing  the  law  relating 
to  mercantile  and  other  establishments.  In  these  cities,  however,  the 
law  does  not  provide  that  there  *' shall"  be  inspection  but  merely 
that  there  "may"  be  inspection.* 

In  all  factories  where  women  or  children  are  employed  and  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  where  three  or 
more  wom«i  or  children  are  employed  a  copy  or  abstract  of  the  law 
relating  to  their  employlnent  must  be  posted  on  each  floor.* 

Inspectors  and  other  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcement 
have  authority  to  enter,  at  reasonable  hom^,  any  establishment 
mentioned  in  the  law  to  look  for  children  and  to  demand  the  produc- 
tion of  employment  certificates,  together  with  a  register  of  names, 
ages,  birthplaces,  and  addresses  of  all  children  under  16.*  All  per- 
sons connected  with  these  establishments  must  give  the  information 
demanded  by  an  inspector;  and  no  one  may  interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct an  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.* 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  fall  directly  upon  the 
employer,  but  for  failure  to  send  a  child  to  school  the  parent  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5  or  5  days'  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense 
and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  a 
subsequent  offense.^  For  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  have 
on  file  an  employment  certificate,  or  for  any  violation  of  the  labor  law 
for  which  no  other  penalty  is  imposed,  a  general  penalty  is  provided 

>  Labor  Law,  sac  66.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  118. 

>  Labor  Law,  sec  59.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  1 19. 
s  Labor  Law,  see.  172.   For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  134. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  99a  and  173.    For  the  text  of  the  latter  section  see  p.  125. 

6  Labor  Law,  sees.  56, 69, 76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  1 18, 1 19, 122, 124. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  43,  snbsec.  2,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sectioiis  see  pp.  117, 12i 
.    'Edocatiosiliaw,sec625.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
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ranging  from  a  fine  of  $20  to  $50  for  a  first  offense  to  one  of  $250  and 
60  days'  imprisonment  for  a  third  offense.^  For  failure  to  have  <mi 
file  the  employment  or  school-record  certificate  required  by  the  edu- 
cation law  the  employer  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  $50  for  a 
first  offense  and  from  $50  to  $200  for  each  subsequent  offensei  For 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  minimum  age  the  penalties 
are  the  same  as  for  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

New  York  City. — Two  principal  methods  of  enforcing  school  attend- 
ance are  used,  the  first  consisting  of  reports  of  absences  sent  by  the 
principals  of  schools  to  the  bureau  of  att^idance,  and  the  second  con- 
sisting of  reports  from  all  other  sources.  The  first  method  obviously 
affects  oidy  children  who  are  already  enrolled  in  a  city  school.  The 
second  method  affects  all  children  of  compulsory  sdiool  age,  whether 
or  not  they  have  ever  been  enrolled  in  any  school  in  New  York  City. 

All  children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  absent  from 
pubhc  school,  imless  the  absence  is  excused  or  known  to  be  l^al,  are 
reported  by  the  principal,  on  the  third  day  of  abs^ice,  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  If  the  child  is  known  to  be  a 
truant,  the  principal  must  report  the  absence  on  the  first  day  it  occurs, 
and  if  he  thinks  best  he  may  report  any  absence  on  the  first  day. 
The  report  of  the  child's  absence  is  made  on  a  quadruplicate  form, 
one  copy  of  which  is  kept  by  the  principal;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
district  supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  The  attendance 
ofiicer  investigates,  and  if  he  finds  the  absence  illegal  returns  the 
child  to  school  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  when  he  finds  the  absence 
l^al  he  may  reinvestigate  if  the  child  does  not  later  return  to  schooL 
In  either  case  he  reports  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance, where  one  copy  of  his  report  is  filed.  Two  copies  of  this 
report  are  sent  back  to  the  principal,  who  keeps  one  as  a  record  of  the 
disposition  of  the  case  and  returns  the  other  to  the  bureau  as  a  receipt. 
After  20  days  of  absence  the  principal  either  is  directed  to  dischaige 
the  child  or  is  notified  that  the  case  is  being  handled  as  a  violation  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  A  child  who  is  so  seriously  ill  that 
he  can  not  return  to  school  within  three  months  may  be  discharged, 
upon  a  physician's  certificate,  to  a  ''general  suspense  register";  but  full 
particulars  must  be  sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance. In  case  a  child  who  is  absent  can  not  be  located,  the  prin- 
cipal may  apply,  after  10  days,  for  permission  to  discharge  him— 
pending  further  investigation — to  the  ^'general  suspense  register." 

When  a  pupil  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  he  is 
given  his  permanait  record  card  and  a  notice  of  transfer.     The  prin- 

t  Penal  Law,  see.  1276.    For  the  text  o**  this  section  aee  p.  ISl. 
t  Education  Law,  sec.  628.   For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  127. 
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cipttl  retains  one  copy  of  the  notice  and  maib  another  oopj  to  the 
main  office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance.  The  pupil  presents  his 
notice  to  the  prindpal  of  the  sdiool  he  is  entering,  and  the  principal 
in  turn  notifies  the  bureau  of  the  child's  admission.  The  bureau  thai 
notifies  the  principal  of  the  first  sgImm^  and  the  child  is  discharged. 
But  if  at  the  end  of  7  days  no  rq>ort  has  been  received  from  the 
second  sdu>ol,  the  bureau  investigates;  and  if  at  the  end  of  10  days 
the  first  school  has  not  been  notified  of  the  child's  admission  to  the 
other  school,  the  bureau  may  direct  the  principal  to  discharge  the 
child;  or,  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  principal  may  discharge  him  and 
notify  the  bureau.  The  bureau  continues  its  investigation  of  any 
case  not  d^nitely  settled,  even  though  tJie  sdiool  has  discharged  the 
child. 

The  forms  used  by  the  bureau  for  r^x>rting  absences  and  transfers 
are  distobuted  among  all  schools^  parochial  and  pnvate  as  well  as 
public,  and,  though  aU  parochial  and  private  schools  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  bureau  in  every  case  of  absence, 
cooperation  is  said  to  be  maintained  with  many  of  them.  Pupils  ad- 
mitted to  a  pubUc  school  from  schools  not  cooperating  are  reported  to 
the  bureau  as  though  from  another  city. 

Hie  sdiool  census,  which  later  is  described  in  full,  is  the  principal 
method  of  detecting  childreQ  of  compulsory  school  age  who  have 
never  been  enrolled  in  any  school  in  New  York  City.  Cases  of  truancy 
discovered  by  census  oiumerators  or  school  atteidance  officers,  and 
any  such  cases  which  may  be  reported  from  outside  sources,  are  han- 
dled exactly  as  are  those  reported  by  schools. 

B^inning  in  an  experimental  district,  the  cooperation  of  the  police 
department  has  been  secured  in  enforcing  school  attendance.  When 
a  patrolman  finds  a  child  illegally  on  the  street  during  school  hours 
he  takes  him  to  the  nearest  school,  delivers  him  to  the  principal,  and 
receives  a  s^ed  receipt.^  If  the  child  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  school  to 
which  he  is  returned,  the  principal  notffies  the  district  supervisor  to 
send  an  attendance  officer  to  take  charge  of  him.  A  child  who  is  ex- 
cused fnHn  attendance  because  of  physical  illness  or  meital  defect  is 
furnished  with  an  identification  card  to  show  attendance  officers  and 
patrolmen  that  he  need  not  be  returned  to  sdiooL  The  child  with 
an  employment  certificate,  however,  is  not  ghren  an  identification 
card,  as  he  must  be  either  at  work  or  at  sdiool  and  therefore  is  not 
legitimately  absent  from  school  when  not  employed. 

If  a  diild  in  this  experimental  district  is  reported  absent  three 
times,  even  if  found  to  be  legally  absent  each  time,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned with  his  parents  for  a  hearing  before  the  division  supervisor; 
but  thk  summons  is  not  always  issued,  as  in  certain  cases  it  may 

» New  York  City  Form  23,  p.  150. 
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appear  that  more  patience  should  bo  xised.  These  hearings  are 
intended  in  general  to  aid  in  maintaining  personal  interest  between 
the  parents  and  children  and  the  school  authorities;  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  administering  relief  in  the  way  of  clothing,  if  necessary;  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution or  whether  special  treatment  is  needed;  and  to  prevent^  if 
possible,  a  court  record  against  the  child.  During  the  hearing  the 
details  of  the  case  are  thoroughly  canvassed  and  the  parent  is  asked 
if  he  is  willing  to  have  the  child,  in  case  of  further  absence,  com- 
mitted to  an  institution.  If  so,  the  parent  signs  a  statement  con- 
senting to  commitment,  and  the  child  is  paroled  to  the  attendance 
officer,  is  transferred  to  another  school,  and,  in  case  the  offense  is 
repeated,  is  sent  to  an  institution.  If  the  parent  is  not  willing,  the 
child  is  paroled  as  in  the  previous  case,  but  if  he  is  absent  again  the 
case  is  taken  before  the  court  of  domestic  relations  as  one  of  parental' 
neglect.  There  the  child  may  be  once  more  paroled.  But  if  the  case 
is  not  disposed  of  at  this  court,  or  if  necessary  later,  the  child  may  be 
taken  to  the  children's  court,  by  which  he  may  be  committed  to  an 
institution. 

Buffalo, — In  Buffalo  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  is 
divided  between  the  permanent  census  board  and  the  department  of 
compulsory  education.  The  individual  principal  devises  hia  own 
means  of  reporting  absentees  and  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the 
attendance  officer  assigned  to  his  district.  In  some  instances,  by  send- 
ing out  postal-card  notices,  he  attempts  to  interest  parents  in  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  children.  In  the  congested  districts  of 
the  city  the  attendance  officers  call  at  the  schools  daily.  As  in  New 
York  City,  all  transfers  between  pubUc  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
reported  to  the  permanent  census  board.  And  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  a  return  notice  does  not  come  from  the  school  which  the  child 
is  to  enter,  an  employee  of  that  board  telephones  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  he  is  there.  If  not,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  compulsory 
education  department.  All  schools  do  not  report  transfers,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  a  transfer  has  occTured  imtil  a  notice 
comes  in  from  the  second  school.  No  record  of  attendance  or 
progress  of  children  exists  in  any  central  office  either  while  they  are 
in  school  or  after  they  leave. 

Rochester. — In  Rochester  the  permanent  census  board  and  the 
efficiency  bureau  jointly  enforce  school  attendance.  Cases  of 
unexcused  absence  or  of  absence  suspected  by  the  principal  of  a  pub- 
lic school  to  be  illegal  are  reported  daily  by  telephone  to  the  perma- 
nent census  board.  This  office  reports  these  cases  by  telephone  to 
the  proper  attendance  officers,  who  investigate  tlram.  In  addi- 
tion, principals  often  notify  attendance  officers  directly  of  absences. 
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Wben  a  child  transfers  from  one  public  school  to  another,  or  from  a 
pubUc  to  a  parochial  school,  the  school  he  is  leaving  mails  a  transfer 
card  to  the  school  he  is  to  enter,  and  the  latter,  if  a  pubhc  school, 
notifies  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or  not  the  child  appears.  If 
ho  does  not  appear,  or  if  the  parochial  school  does  not  report,  the 
bureau  directs  an  attendance  officer  to  follow  him  up.  A  further  aid 
in  keeping  track  of  children  in  the  pubhc  schools  is  the  weekly  roll 
call  in  eadi  school  for  changes  of  address. 

When  for  any  reason  a  child  leaves  school,  his  permanent  record 
card  is  sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau.  If  the  cause  is  unknown,  princi- 
pals are  instructed  to  report  the  case  to  the  attendance  officer  and 
not  to  return  the  permanent  record  card  marked  ''Cause  unknown" 
until  the  officer's  report  has  been  made.  The  bureau  can  easily 
check  up  such  cases  to  see  whether  the  attendance  officer  has  been 
notified.  Thus  the  names  of  children  who  have  left  school  on  a 
school  record,  who  have  moved  out  of  the  city  or  to  a  new  address, 
who  have  become  16  years  of  age  and  left  school,  or  who  have  left 
for  any  other  reason,  are  all  reported  to  the  office  of  the  efficiency 
bureau.  At  the  end  of  every  semester  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  every  child  enrolled  in  the  system  who  has  left  is  checked  up  with 
the  permanent  record  card,  and  cases  which  have  not  been  reported 
by  schools  during  the  year  are  then  discovered. 

The  reports  of  work  of  the  attendance  officers,  who  follow  up  also 
the  attendance  of  parochial  school  children,  are  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Seccndndass  cities. — Of  the  second-class  cities,  Albany  and  Troy 
have  systems  of  daily  reports  by  telephone  of  unexcused  or  illegal 
absences,  which  are  followed  up  by  attendance  officers.  In  Utica 
absences  are  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  during  his  regular 
rounds,  but  special  calls  are  telephoned  to  him  at  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  In  Syracuse,  according  to  the  attendance 
roles,  ''the  principals  of  the  several  schools  shall,  within  24  hours, 
notify  the  attendance  officers,  in  writing,  regarding  all  unexcused 
absentees.''  Such  reports  may  also  be  telephoned  to  the  attendance 
officers  each  morning  or  at  noon,  when  they  are  at  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  But  the  rules  allow  a  child  to  be  out  of  school 
one  day,  and  if  he  returns  the  morning  after  being  absent  he  need 
not  be  reported.  One  principal  said  that  she  did  not  wait — as 
the  rules  prescribe — ^until  the  second  morning  to  send  this  written 
report,  but  twice  a  day  sent  to  the  attendance  officer  a  note  containing 
the  names  of  absentees  from  each  session.  Parochial  schools  some- 
times cooperate  in  reporting  absences,  but  generally  do  not. 

A  system  of  checking  up  transfers  between  pubhc  schools,  but 
not  between  parochial  schools  or  between  pubhc  and  parochial  schools, 
exists  in  all  the  second-class  cities  visited. 
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Thirdrelass  cities. — ^Daily  reports  by  telephone  and  investigfttions 
oi  absences  are  made  in  Little  Falls  and  Tonawanda,  and  when  chil- 
dren transfer  between  public  schools  the  superintendent's  <^ce  is 
notified.  At  Cohoes  the  officer  Tisits  every  school  once  a  week, 
follows  up  all  unexplained  absences  at  that  time,  «nd  also  locates 
transferred  children. 

Villages. — In  Victory  Mills,  the  only  village  visited,  the  attendance 
officer  follows  up  a  child  the  first  day  he  is  absent. 

SCHOOL   CENSUS. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  school  census,  as  has  be«i  seen,  devolves 
in  New  York  City  on  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  upon  permanent  census  boards,  and  in  the  other  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  upon  the  local  authorities  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  Any  parent  or  other  p^son  having  chaige  of  a  child  is 
Uable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days  for  withholding  or  refusing  to  give  information  or  for 
giving  false  information.^  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  the  plan  of 
census  enumeration  provided  by  law  is  based  upon  a  census  taken 
by  the  poUce  commissioners  under  the  regulations  of  the  censi^ 
board  and  constantly  amended  by  information  to  be  reported  by 
parents  directly  to  the  pohce  stations.  In  these  cities  it  is  the 
duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age  to  report  certain  facts  in  regard  to  such  children  "at  the 
pohce  station  house  of  the  precinct  within  which  they  severally 
reside."  Thus  removals  from  one  pohce  precinct  to  another  or  from 
one  school  to  another,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
shortly  to  become  of  compulsory  school  age,  and  the  fact  that  a  child 
has  gone  to  work,  must  all  be  reported  to  the  pohce  and  by  th^n  to  the 
school  authorities.* 

The  results  of  a  school  census  have  no  relation  in  New  York,  as 
in  some  States,  to  the  distribution  of  State  school  moneys,  which  is 
based  on  the  number  of  duly  licensed  teachers. 

Outside  offirst-dass  cities. — ^While  a  permanent  census  board  may 
be  established  in  any  city  in  New  York  State,  no  city  not  of  the  first 
class  has  such  a  board.  The  law  provides  that  if  a  board  does  not 
exist,  then,  in  October  of  every  fourth  year  beginning  in  1909  the 
school  authorities  of  every  city  of  the  second  and  third  classes  shall 
take  a  census  of  all  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age,  including 
information  in  regard  to  the  employment  and  school  attendance  of 
children  similar  to  that  gathered  in  the  cities  maintaining  a  per- 
manent census  board.'    Although  this  census  is  used  to  check  tiie 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  653.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  130. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  4(50.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  129. 

•  Education  Law,  sec.  WL    For  tike  text  of  this  seotioD  see  p.  ISO. 
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school  registration,  it  is  taken  so  seldom  that  it  is  but  little  aid  in  the 
regular  enforcement  of  attendance  laws.  In  villages  and  school  dis- 
tricts outside  of  cities  the  board  of  trustees  is  required  to  take 
annually,  on  the  30th  of  August,  a  census,  including  the  same  points, 
of  chilcbren  between  6  and  18  years  of  age.^  A  copy  of  this  census 
is  filed  with  the  teachers  in  these  districts,  so  that  it  may  be  checked 
with  the  registration. 

Permanent  census.  New  York  City, — In  New  York  City  the  census 
is  taken  by  the  attendance  ofl&cers,  who  enumerate  all  children 
under  18,  including  even  those  imder  4  years  of  age. 

The  census  is  taken  by  blocks;  a  family  card  is  used  for  facts  as 
to  each  child's  physical  condition,  literacy,  school  attended  and  grade 
attained.^  No  index  or  individual  identification  card  is  kept.  If  the 
child  is  employed,  the  employment  certificate  number  is  taken  and  a 
note  is  made  of  the  last  school  attended.  Information  regarding 
positions  is  taken  on  an  individual  schedule  ^  but,  as  it  is  frequently 
obtained  from  the  parent,  may  not  always  be  accurate.  If  a  parent 
does  not  know  where  a  child  is  working,  a  postal  is  left  to  be  filled 
in  and  mailed  to  the  board  or  given  to  the  enumerator  at  another 
time. 

In  the  course  of  enumeration  children  are  frequently  foimd  who 
need  special  attention  but  might  not  otherwise  be  located.  Thebr 
names  are  all  recorded  on  the  daily  reports  of  the  officers  ^  and  are  later 
reported  to  the  departments  or  agencies  responsible  for  their  care. 
Crhildren  found  illegally  absent  from  school  are  reported  to  the  district 
supervisor  of  the  biureau  of  attendance  and  are  dealt  with  like  other 
truants.  Among  such  children  are  those  staying  at  home  either 
with  or  without  employment  certificates,  boys  working  during  the 
day  and  not  attending  evening  school,  and  foreign-bom  children  who 
have  never  been  enroUed  in  any  school. 

Policemen  have  been  cooperating  in  the  census,  experimentally  at 
least,  by  reporting  to  the  bureau  of  attendance  changes  of  address  of 
families  in  their  precincts.^ 

Pemument  census,  Buffalo. — In  Buffalo  no  eniunerators  are 
employed  regularly  in  the  field  taking  the  census,  but  whenever  it  is 
taken  60  poUcemen  are  transferred  from  their  regular  beats  and  work, 
until  the  city  has  been  canvassed,  under  the  direction  of  the  seoretary 
of  the  permanent  coisus  board.  Three  regular  canvasses  were 
made  from  1909  to  1914.  The  census  is  taken  by  blocks,  as  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  special  census  card*  is  used.  This  card  calls  for 
information  as  to  birthplace,  date  of  birth,  school  attended,  employ- 
ment and  literacy  of  the  child,  and  nativity  of  the  parents. 

^— ^— ^^^li^B^i^^w^— ^11^— ^—w ^^— ^»^»^M— ^1— ^M^^»^^M^^»^— ^i^ii^—^^l^w^— ^^»^^»^^.^^M^— ^— ^^—  ■  I     I  ■   i  -       ■    ■■        ■    »  ^  ■■  ■    ■  ■  ■  I      .1  »^  — ^^^^M^— J  m 

I  Edacation  Law,  sec.  652.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  130.     <  New  York  City  Form  26,  p.  153. 
«  New  York  City  Form  24,  p.  151 .  »  New  York  City  Form  27,  p.  154 . 

«  New  York  City  Form  25,  p.  152.  •  Buffalo  Form  5,  p.  160. 
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All  this  information  for  each  child  is  transcribed  to  a  r^ular  record 
card.^  The  cards  are  filed  by  school  districts  or  under  the  names 
of  private  schools,  the  records  of  children  4  to  6  years  of  age  being  kept 
separate  from  those  of  children  7  to  18  years  of  age.  Moreover,  to 
aid  in  locating  the  child's  record  card,  an  identification  card,  which 
indicates  the  school  district  or  private  school,  is  also  made  out  for 
each  child. 

A  complete  list  of  children  registered  is  sent  in  once  a  year  from 
all  schools,  and  new  names  are  sent  in  as  they  are  registered.  Paro- 
chial schools,  it  is  claimed,  report  more  promptly  and  fully  than 
pubhc  schools,  and  the  dates  on  registration  lists  and  transfers  on  file 
in  the  office  bear  out  this  statement. 

No  constant  canvass  is  maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  632 
policemen  of  the  city  are  expected  to  report  the  names  and  addresses 
of  aU  families  moving  into  their  respective  districts.  In  addition, 
the  moving-van  companies  are  asked  to  report  the  names  and 
addresses  of  famiUes  moved  by  them,  and  are  furnished  with  blank 
forms*  for  this  purpose.  Cooperation  along  this  line  has  been  fairly 
successful. 

During  the  regular  canvass  a  child  foimd  staying  at  home  or 
working  illegally  is  reported  on  a  truancy  card'  to  the  chief  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  a  duphcate  record  of  each  case  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  permanent  census  board.  When  such  a  child  is  located 
the  card  is  returned  with  a  notation  showing  the  dispositi<m  of  the 
case.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the  time  for  reporting  each  child,  as 
it  often  takes  weeks  or  nK>nths  to  force  him  back  into  schooL  The 
chief  of  compulsory  education  beUeves  that  the  important  thing  is  to 
locate  and  deal  with  the  child  rather  than  to  make  a  report  to  the 
census  board  which  will  make  its  records  complete. 

The  secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board  sends  a  monthly 
report  of  its  work  to  the  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attend- 
ance division  at  Albany.  This  report  covers  such  points  as  number 
of  changes  of  address,  new  registrations,  new  arrivals  in  the  city,  and 
sources  of  information. 

The  office  files  of  the  census  board  are  used  to  some  extent  by 
inspectors  of  the  department  of  labor  or  officers  of  other  agencies  for 
locating  and  proving  the  ages  of  children. 

Permanent  census,  Rochester. — ^In  Rochester  six  policemen  are 
engaged  continually  in  taking  the  census  of  children  4  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  census  is  taken  by  streets;  and  the  individual  card^ 
requires  information  as  to  birthplace  of  parents  and  child,  date  of 
birth,  proof  of  age,  employmait,  phy^cal  condition,  school,  and 
grade,  and  on  the  back  of  it  is  kept  a  record  of  the  employment 

1  Buffalo  Fonn  6,  p.  160.  *  Buffalo  Fonn  8,  p.  161. 

t  Buffalo  Fonn  7,  p.  160.  *  Rocb«6t«r  Form  2,  p.  162. 
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if  the  child  is  at  work.  For  every  child  whose  name  appears  on  an 
original  card  an  index  or  identification  card,  which  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  original  card,  is  made  out.  The  addresses  of  children  on 
these  cards  are  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

VHien  a  child  is  found  staying  at  home  illegally  or  working  without 
a  certificate  the  memorandum  of  such  fact  is  transferred  from  the 
original  record  card  to  another  form,*  one  copy  of  which  is  kept  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  board,  while  the  other  two  are  sent  to  the  attendance 
officer,  factory  inspector,  mercantile  inspector,  or  whoever  should 
take  diarge  of  the  case.  When  the  officer  has  disposed  of  the  case 
he  reports  back  to  the  office  of  the  board  on  one  of  the  shps.  This 
slip  is  filed  and  a  dupUcate  record  of  each  case  is  also  kept  by  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  census  board. 

Often  a  parent  can  not  tell  where  a  child  is  working  or  what  his 
occupation  is.  In  such  a  case  a  sheet  of  instructions  and  a  postal 
card  are  left  at  the  house  by  the  poUce  officer  or  mailed  to  the  parent 
from  the  office.  The  postal  card  is  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parent  or 
child  and  mailed  to  the  office,  where  the  information  is  copied,  on  the 
original  record  card. 

Each  year  the  census  board  copies,  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency 
bureau,  complete  lists  of  children  registered  in  the  schools,  and,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year,  adds  the  new  names  which  have  been 
roistered.  The  enrollment  lists  sent  in  from  the  pubhc  schools  are 
complete  and  accurate,  but  often  the  parochiat-school  lists  are  not. 

Twice  a  week  the  census  board  has  the  transfers  occurring  in  the 
public-school  system  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau 
and  the  information  secured  added  to  the  original  record  cards.  The 
address  given  on  the  transfer  card  is  noted  on  the  original  record 
card,  but  the  old  address  is  not  changed  permanently  imtil  a  pohceman 
has  found  that  the  family  is  actually  living  at  the  new  place. 

Reports  concerning  new  f amiUes  sometimes  come  to  the  office  from 
other  sources  than  police  officers.  The  name  and  address  of  any 
such  family  are  listed  on  a  special  form  and  given  to  the  proper  poUce 
officer  when  he  canvasses  the  street  on  which  the  family  is  reported 
to  Uve.  When  a  family  concerning  whom  there  is  no  record  in 
the  office  of  the  board  is  reported  to  have  children,  the  police  make  a 
special  call  to  inquire.  If  such  a  family  is  reported  to  be  moving, 
the  poUce  go  both  to  the  new  and  to  the  old  address. 

A  daily  report  in  duplicate  is  required  of  each  police  officer,  one  copy 
of  which  goes  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct  and  the  other  to  the  chief 
of  police.  A  report  on  each  street  is  also  made  as  soon  as  the  canvass 
of  the  street,  is  finished.  The  information  on  these  last  reports  is 
transferred  to  a  regular  form  for  a  monthly  report  for  the  entire  city. 

>  Bocb€St«r  Form  3,  p.  1C3. 
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These  monthly  reports,  and  also  the  reports  concemmg  transfers  and 
new  registrations  copied  from  the  records  of  the  efficiency  bureau, 
are  used  in  the  monthly  report  which  the  secretary  sends  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  and  to  the  chief  of  the  State  attendance  divi- 
sion at  Albany. 

The  board  constantly  receives  from  agencies  and  persons  interested 
in  children  requests  for  information  regarding  specific  children.  A 
record  is  kept  of  all  such  information  given. 

IMMIGRANT  CHILDREN. 

The  industrial  commission  is  required  by  law  to  procure,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  authorities,  complete  lists  of  the  names,  ages, 
and  destinations  within  the  State  of  New  York  of  all  **  alien"  children 
of  school  age  and  to  furnish  copies  of  these  lists  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  the  localities  to  which  the  children  are  destined,  in  order  to 
aid  them  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law.* 

In  actual  practice  the  United  States  Immigration  Office  at  Ellhs 
Island  at  irregular  intervals  sends  to  the  school  authorities  through- 
out the  State  the  names,  ages,  nationalities,  and  intended  addresses 
of  children  of  school  age  arriving  from  foreign  coimtriies.  In  New 
York  City,  even  though  these  reports  come  frequently  to  the  bureau 
of  attendance,  the  enumerators  often  find  it  impossible  to  locate  the 
families  because  the  addresses  given  do  not  exist,  or  are  incorrect,  or 
merely  temporary,  as  families  may  stay  only  a  few  days  in  the  city  on 
their  way  to  another  part  of  the  country. 

A  child  who  comes  to  this  country  without  his  parents  is  admitted 
only  if  some  responsible  person  signs  a  bond  to  take  care  of  him  until 
he  is  16  years  of  age.  These  *' bonded '^  children  are  more  easily 
located  than  ordinary  immigrant  children,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to 
work  but  are  obliged  to  attend  day  school  until  they  are  16  and  reports 
of  their  attendance  must  be  sent  every  three  months  to  the  New  Yorif 
office  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service.  The  bond  states 
that  the  signer  shall  make  this  report,  but  in  New  York  City  the  per- 
manent  census  board  ascertains  these  facts  and  reports  regularly  to 
the  United  States  immigration  authorities. 

Bonded  children  obviously  can  not  so  easily  escape  the  census 
board^s  enumeration  as  can  those  who  arrive  with  parents  or  relatives, 
and  who,  if  they  claim  to  be  16,  can  easily  enter  industry  and  may 
never  be  found  by  the  enumerator.  The  only  hope  of  placing  such  a 
child  in  school  would  be  that  the  industrial  inspector  might  by  chance 
discover  him  in  the  course  of  an  inspection  and  challenge  his  age.      J 

In  Buffalo  lists  of  immigrant  children  are  sent  to  the  compulsory- 
education  department  and  in  Rochester  to  the  permanent  census 

1  Labor  Law,  sec.  153,  subseo.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  seotfton  see  p.  134. 
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board;  but  to  these  cities  tiie  lists  are  sent  only  occasionally  when  a 
considerable  number  of  children  have  been  recorded  as  bound  for  a 
single  city,  and  owing  to  this  delay  the  attendance  officers  frequently 
find  it  impossible  to  locate  them.  In  the  smaller  cities  such  reports 
are  seat  from  time  to  time  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

appucahts  for  certificates. 

New  York  City. — Daily  reports  of  all  children  who  receive  or  are 
refused  certificates  are  sent  by  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  to  the 
bureau  of  attendance.  The  reports  of  those  who  are  granted  cer- 
tificates are  made  out  in  triplicate  and  include  the  name,  address, 
and  date  of  birth  of  each  child,  the  school  attended,  the  grade,  the  date 
of  issuance,  and  the  certificate  number.^  One  copy  is  sent  to  the 
bureau  of  attendance  and  the  other  two  are  filed.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  a  set  of  these  daily  reports  is  mailed  to  the  industrial 
commission,  to  be  used  for  statistical  purposes.  When  the  bureau 
of  attendance  receives  notice  that  a  child  has  been  granted 
an  employment  certificate  it  notifies  *  the  school  which  he  has 
attended  to  that  effect,  and  the  school,  unless  the  child  is  to  work 
only  after  school  hours,  may  then  take  his  name  from  the  register. 
The  principal,  however,  is  required  to  report  back  to  the  bureau  that 
its  notice  has  been  received  and  to  give,  if  possible,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  employer.  Fifteen  days  after  a  child  has  been  reported 
as  having  obtained  a  certificate,  unless  meanwhile  a  notice  has  been 
received  that  he  has  re^itered  school,  an  attendance  officer  visits  his 
home  or  the  place  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  ^nployed  to  see  whether 
or  not  he  is  at  work.  If  not  at  work,  the  child  is  returned  to  school 
immediately,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  he  ought  to  be  given 
more  time  to  search  for  work.  In  the  latter  case  the  officer  later  re- 
visits the  home,  and  if  upon  repeated  visits  he  finds  that  the  child  has 
not  secured  employment  and  refuses  to  attend  school,  the  child  and 
parent  are  summoned  to  a  hearing  where  the  details  of  the  case  are 
inquired  into.  After  this  hearing  the  child  may  be  given  additional 
time  to  search  for  work,  or  the  officer  may  be  instructed  to  return 
him  to  school  immediately.* 

Reports  to  tihe  bureau  of  attendance  of  children  who  are  refused 
certificates  are  made  out  in  quadruplicate  for  each  child,  and  include 
the  name  and  address,  the  name  of  the  parent,  the  date  of  birth  of 

I  New  York  City  Form  28,  p.  154. 

•  N«ir  York  City  Form  29,  p.  155. 

•  A  boy  8nd  his  znother  w«re  sanmioned  to  a  besring  because  the  boy  ooold  not  obtain  work  and  was  not 
at  scbool.    The  testimony  showed  that  his  attempts  to  get  work  had  been  flmitlfss.    The  boy  was  re- 
ferred to  a  woman  who  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  secnre  him  employment;  the  attendance  officer 
was  instructed  to  follow  up  the  case  and  rieport  again,  and  the  boy  and  his  parent  were  told  that  in» 
short  time,  unless  he  found  employment,  the  boy  most  return  to  school. 
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the  child,  and  the  cause  of  refusal.^  One  of  these  is  filed  at  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance;  the  others  are  sent  to  the 
proper  district  office.  The  district  supervisor  sends  one  of  these 
three  to  the  school  which  the  child  attends,  files  one,  and  gives  the 
other  to  an  attendance  officer.  After  the  attendance  officer  has  in- 
vestigated the  case,  his  copy  of  the  report  is  returned  to  the  central 
office  to  be  placed  in  a  tabulation  file.  Children  refiised  because  of 
physical  defects  are  followed  up^  both  by  the  school  nurse  and  by  the 
attendance  officer. 

Within  the  division  of  employment  certificates  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief,  a  system  of  reports  is  maintained 
which  tends  to  make  the  procedure  unifonn  and  the  work  of  the 
offices  comparable.  Each  borough  keeps  a  daily  record  of  cases 
handled,  and  at  the  end  of  each  week  summarizes  these  records  in  a 
weekly  report '  to  the  chief  of  the  division.  These  reports  show  the 
number  of  applications  made  and  of  certificates  granted,  refused,  and 
pending,  and  a  detailed  classification  of  the  reasons  for  refusal.  From 
them  the  chief  compiles  on  the  same  form  a  weekly  report  for  the 
city,  which  he  sends  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 
A  similar  report  of  certificates  granted,  expired,  and  in  force  is  sent 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  from  the  borough  offices  through  the  chief 
of  the  division  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene. 

Buffalo. — When  a  principal  grants  a  school  record  he  is  supposed 
to  send  a  notification  by  postal  card  ^  to  the  permanent  census  boards 
This  notice,  which  gives  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  parent's  name, 
is  destroyed  when  the  report  is  received  from  the  department  of  health 
that  the  child  has  obtained  a  certificate.  A  clerk  of  the  permanent 
census  board  goes  to  the  i^uing  office  daily  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  children  granted  or  refused  certificates.  These  cases  are  re- 
ported on  regular  blanks  •  provided  for  that  purpose.  For  childr^ 
refused  certificates,  as  for  children  found  illegally  absent  from  school, 
truancy  cards  are  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  attendance  officers  follow  up  the  cases.  For  those  receiving 
certificates  no  reports  are  made  to  the  chief  of  compulsory  educaticm, 
nor  is  the  individual  principal  sent  any  notice  whatever  of  children 
who  have  received  or  been  refused  certificates.  At  the  office  of  the 
permanent  census  board  the  r^ular  record  cards  of  children  who 
have  received  certificates  are  filed  separately  in  a  '* labor-certificate" 
file  and  are  easily  located.  If  a  postal-card  notice  of  the  issuance  of  a 
school  record  has  come  in  and  the  child  does  not  apply  for  a  certificate 

1  New  York  City  Form  30,  p.  155. 
t  New  York  City  Form  81,  p.  155. 

*  New  York  City  Form  32,  p.  15^ 

*  Bnflftlo  Form  9,  p.  161. 

»  Buffalo  Form  10,  p.  161.    The  forms  used  for  listing  granted  or  refused  certificates  differ  so  sttghtly 
that  only  the  fbrmer  ii  shown. 
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within  a  reasonable  time,  the  school  is  notified  by  telephone  and  the 
principal  may  ask  the  attendance  officer  to  investigate  the  case. 

Rochester. — Whenever  a  child  is  granted  a  school  record  a  postal- 
card  notification  *  is  sent  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  the  effi- 
ciency bxureau,  and  if  the  child  intends  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  his 
permanent  record  card  is  also  sent.  The  bureau  of  health  telephones 
to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  irregular  intervals — daily  during  the  busy 
season  and  once  or  twice  a  week  at  other  times — the  names  of  all 
public-school  children  who  have  received  employment  certificates  and 
the  school  each  child  attended.  These  names  are  checked  up  in  the 
office  of  the  efficiency  bureau  with  the  records  sent  from  the  schools, 
and  after  an  interval  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  names  of  children 
whose  permanent  record  cards  have  been  received  and  concerning 
whom  no  report  has  come  from  the  health  bureau  are  reported  to 
attendance  officers.  The  child  who  receives  an  employment  certifi- 
cate for  work  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  is  treated  like  any  other 
child  so  far  as  attendance  is  concerned.  The  checking  of  the  registers 
with  the  permanent  record  cards  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
ance already  discussed  is  a  further  aid  toward  preventing  pubUc- 
school  children  from  dropping  out  of  school  and  working  illegally. 
But  the  system  does  not  provide  for  finding  the  parochial-school 
child  who  stays  out  of  school  after  receiving  a  school  record  and  does 
not  apply  for  a  certificate. 

The  name  and  address  of  every  child  who  has  been  refused  or  has 
received  a  certificate  are  procured  each  week  from  the  issuing  office 
by  an  employee  of  the  permanent  census  board.  A  child  who  has  been 
refused  a  certificate  is  followed  up  by  an  attendance  officer,  and  cards 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  have  received  certificates 
are  filed  separately  in  the  office  of  the  permanent  census  board  and  are 
used  by  the  attendance  officers  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  what  chil- 
dren have  certificates.  Thus  all  children  from  pubhc  and  parochial 
schools  alike  and  all  newcomers  to  the  city  who  are  refused  or  granted 
certificates  are  checked  up. 

At  the  b^inning  of  each  school  year  the  attendance  officers  are 
giv^i  the  names  of  all  children  who  requested  school  records  but  did 
not  call  for  them  during  vacation  and  have  not  reported  at  school. 
They  are  followed  up  to  see  that  they  return  to  school  or  secure 
employment  certificates,  and  the  disposition  of  these  cases  is  reported 
to  the  efficiency  bureau. 

Seeond-dasB  cities. — No  reports  are  made  by  the  biu*eaus  of  health 
to  the  school  authorities  in  the  second-class  cities  studied.  Hence 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  from  that  source  which  children  have 
certificates  and  which  have  not.     In  all  these  cities,  except  Syracuse, 

>  Rochester  Form  4,  p.  163.    This  card  is  also  osed  to  report  obaiigw  of  address  within  ft  district. 
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superintendents  keep  lists  of  all  children  to  whom  they  have  granted 
school  records.  In  Syracuse  the  individual  principals  issue  the  school 
records,  and  therefore  the  losses  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole 
can  not  be  checked  up  until  each  principal's  report  is  sent  in  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Thirdrdass  cities, — In  the  third-class  cities  included  in  this  study 
no  regular  system  of  reporting  is  maintained  between  health  offices 
and  superintendents  of  schools,  but  it  is  said  to  be  comparativdj 
easy  to  discover  children  who  are  illegally  employed.  In  Little  Falb 
and  Tonawanda  separate  files  of  children  who  have  received  school 
records  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  so  that 
such  children  can  easily  be  located.  And  in  Little  FaUs,  when  the 
health  officer  has  temporarily  or  permanently  refused  a  child  a  cer- 
tificate, he  informs  the  superintendent  so  that  the  child  may  be 
expected  at  schooL 

UBSMPLOTBD  CHILDRSN. 

Local  attendance  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  at 
school  of  a  child  who  is  not  at  work.  Since  he  must  be  at  school  ^^en 
not  lawfully  and  regularly  employed,  it  is  evident  that  a  child  who 
has  received  an  employment  certificate  but  has  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  job  or  has  lost  his  job  must  return  to  school.  But  no  machinery 
is  provided  in  any  New  York  law  for  enforcing  such  a  requirement, 
and  since  the  certificate  is  issued  to  the  individual  child,  is  returned 
to  him  when  he  loses  employment,  and  is  regarded  as  his  property, 
it  is  diflScult  to  provide  for  his  return  to  school  when  unemployed. 
Furthermore,  the  law  does  not  require  that  the  child  must  be 
promised  employment  before  he  receives  a  certificate.  As  a  result,  an 
unemployed  child — except  in  small  communities  where  it  can  readily 
be  known  that  he  is  out  of  work — is  generally  on  the  streets  or  staying 
at  home.  Even  if  he  is  foimd  by  an  attendance  officer,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  employment  certificate  and  the  statement  that  he  is  search- 
ing for  work  will  usually  exempt  him  from  school  attendance. 

When  a  child  in  New  York  City  receives  his  certificate  the  bureau 
of  attendance  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  see  that  he  either  goes  to 
work  or  returns  to  school.  But  after  the  child  has  gone  to  work  the 
bureau  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  keeps  his  job  or  whether, 
having  lost  it,  he  remains  idle  or  goes  back  to  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  bureau  of  attendance,  in  cooperation  with 
the  largest  elementary  school  in  New  York  City,  started  a  continua- 
tion class  for  unemployed  boys  over  14  years  of  age.  The  class  was 
advertised  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  boys  were  invited  to 
come.  Attendance  was  voluntary,  and  during  the  first  terra  81  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  15  to  18  years,  attended.  Only  a  few  of  these 
boys,  and  only  3  out  of  about  80  enrolled  during  the  second  tenni 
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were  under  16  years  of  age.  Instruction  is  given  in  academic  and 
commercial  subjects  and  shopwork.  The  boys  are  also  advised  as  to 
suitable  vocati<ms,  and  some  efforts  are  made  at  placement. 

In  Buffalo  an  attempt  is  made,  through  the  vocational-guidance 
committee  of  the  public  schools,  to  follow  up  from  time  to  time  chil- 
dren who  have  applied  for  positions,  to  learn  what  they  are  doing;  and 
at  times  children  out  of  work  are  persuaded  to  return  to  schooL 
In  Albany  it  is  the  plan  of  the  superintendent  to  ascertain,  at  the  time 
of  granting  the  school  record,  where  the  child  is  going  to  work.  If 
the  evening-^school  principal  in  his  daily  reports  shows  the  absence  of 
a  boy  who  has  received  a  school  record,  the  attendance  officer  goes 
to  the  place  where  the  child  has  said  he  was  employed.  If  the  boy  is 
workii^  without  a  certiQcate,  he  is  returned  to  day  school.  If  work- 
ing l^ally,  he  is  ordered  to  attend  evening  school;  and  if  lus  absence 
continuee,  he  fe  followed  up  in  the  same  way  as  though  attending  day 
school.  In  Troy  a  similar  plan  is  followed  during  the  time  evening 
schools  are  in  session.  Girls,  after  they  have  once  received  certifi- 
cates, are  not  followed  up  in  either  Albany  or  Troy.  Ordinarily, 
moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  either  of  these  cities  of  pre- 
venting boys  from  attending  evening  school  and  loafing  during  the 
day. 

In  none  of  the  other  cities  visited  is  provision  made  for  the  unem- 
ployed child.  In  Utica  and  Syracuse  a  child  who  has  received  an 
employment  certificate  is  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to  school,  whether 
or  not  he  goes  to  work,  and  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  follow  up 
children  with  certificates  or  to  enforce  evening-school  attendance. 
One  superintendent  frankly  stated  that  he  r^arded  an  employment 
certificate  as  a  permit  to  leave  school  and  the  school's  responsibility 
as  ending  with  the  issuance  of  the  school  record. 

DCDUSTRIAL  INSI^CTION. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  inspectors  of  *  the  industrial  commission 
is  similar  for  factories  and  for  mercantile  establishments.  In  a 
small  establishment  or  one  of  ordinary  size  the  inspector,  before 
going  through  the  workroom,  secures  the  certificates  at  the  office, 
compares  them  with  the  names  on  the  roister,  and  on  his  rounds 
tries  to  locate  each  dbiUd.  In  an  exceptionally  large  establishment, 
where  many  children  are  employed,  an  inspector  does  not  identify 
eadi  child  with  a  certificate,  but  merely  tests  a  sufficient  number  to 
assure  himself  that  it  is  not  customary  for  children  to  work  without 
certificates  in  that  establishment.  The  certificates  on  file  are  stamped 
with  the  inspector's  name  and  with  the  date.  Some  representative 
of  the  firm  usually  accompanies  the  inspector  on  his  tour  of  an 
establishment. 
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Whenovcr  during  his  rounds  the  inspector  sees  a  child  whom  he 
suspects  of  being  under  16,  he  has  the  child  sign  his  name  on  the  first 
line  of  one  of  the  forms  "  which  he  carries  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  looks  over  the  certificates  to  see  whether  he  has  one  for 
that  child.  If  he  finds  the  certificate,  he  compares  the  child's 
signature  on  it  with  that  in  the  inspection  book  and  enters  the 
other  facts  required,  particularly  ques^HTBtng  the  diild  as  to  tlie 
time  of  beginning  and  of  ending  work.  If  he  does  not  find  the 
certificate,  he  asks  the  child  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  birth.  When 
the  answers  to  these  questions  indicate  that  the  child  is  under  16, 
or  when  the  inspector  doubts  their  truth,  he  has  the  child  proceed  to 
work  in  his  presence  and  secures — ^both  from  the  child  and  from  the 
employer — the  name  of  the  person  immediately  responsible  for  the 
child's  employment.  If  the  child  is  admittedly  imder  16,  the  inspec- 
tor orders  him  to  procure  a  certificate  or,  if  he  is  imder  14,  to  return 
to  school,  and  orders  the  employer  to  discontinue  his  employment 
imtil  he  has  brought  a  certificate. 

If,  however,  the  inspector  is  in  doubt  concerning  the  child's  age, 
he  may  require  the  employer  either  to  furnish  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  child  is  over  16  or  to  discharge  him.  A 
notice'  requiring  an  employer  to  furnish  evidence  of  age  may  be 
served  personally  or  by  midl.  In  practice  some  inspectors  searre  it 
directly  upon  the  employer  as  soon  as  a  suspected  case  is  discovered. 
Others  simply  tell  the  employer  that  a  certain  child  appears  to  be 
under  16  and  that  his  age  must  be  proved,  and  proceed  to  secure 
whatever  evidence  of  age  is  available.  In  the  former  case  the 
child  must  be  discharged  in  10  days  if  his  age  is  not  proved;  and  in 
the  latter  more  time  may  be  allowed  to  send  for  documentary  evi- 
dence of  age.  The  evidence  of  age  required  may  be,  according  to 
law,  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
certificate.  The  papers  constituting  this  evidence  are  filed  with  the 
industrial  commission,  and  any  person  guilty  of  making  a  materially 
false  statement  in  such  papers  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  to  both.'  Physi- 
cians' certificates  of  age  are  accepted,  and  examinations  for  such  cer- 
tificates may  be  given  by  two  physicians  of  the  department  of  health. 
According  to  law,  if  an  employer  fails  to  produce  within  10  days  satis- 
factory evidence  of  age  and  yet  continues  to  employ  the  child;  proof 
that  the  notice  was  given  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  produced  is 
prima  facie  evidence  in  any  prosecution  that  the  child  is  under  16  and 
is  unlawfully  employed.*     But  if  no  formal  notice  has  been  given,  the 

1  Form  3,  p.  135. 
s  Form  4,  p.  136. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167;  Penal  Law,  sec.  1937.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122^  194, 131. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  76  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,  IM. 
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child  is  allowed  to  work  until  his  age  is  proved;  and  the  employer 
incurs  no  additional  risk  of  prosecution  unless  he  continues  to  employ 
illegally  a  child  who  has  been  shown  to  be  under  16  years  of  age. 

When  a  child  tells  an  inspector  that  he  is  working  illegally  or  when 
a  violation  is  discovered  in  any  other  way,  unless  the  employer  is  a 
repeated  offender,  the  case  is  generally  not  referred  to  counsel  imtil 
after  a  subsequent  visit.  If,  however,  the  violation  concerns  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  no  leniency  is  shown  and  the  case  is  sent  at 
once  to  counsel.  In  bringing  cases  for  prosecution  the  child's  state- 
ment of  his  ill^al  employment  is  not  used  as  a  basis  of  evidence,  but 
the  individual  inspector  must  see  the  child  actually  employed  illegally. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  data  for  several  years  concerning  the 
inspection  of  mercantile  estabhshments,  in  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned : 

Itispccliona  in  mercantile  establishments  covered  by  section  161  of  the  Labor  Law.^ 


Year. 


1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Number 

of  inspec- 

Total. 

tions. 

7,235 

6,070 

5,236 

4,833 

5,283 

3,828 

8,395 

4,925 

12,860 

6,794 

24,808 

7,494 

Number  of  chfldren  employed. 


Legally. 


Illegally. 


2,949 
2,461 
2,253 
2,823 
4,034 
4,887 


1 

1 

Without 

;    Total. 

certifl- 

cates. 

3,121 

2,365 

2,371 

1,660 

1,575 

1,154 

2,102 

1,346 

2,760 

1,820 

2,607 

1,761 

Under 
age. 


756 
711 
421 

756 
940 
846 


a  Fjgures  taken  from  the  Annual  Rei>ort  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  p.  86. 

Although  inspections  for  child  labor  alone  are  sometimes  made,  yet 
in  a  general  inspection  the  detection  of  illegal  child  labor  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inspector's  duties.  Inspection  must  also  be  made 
for  hours  of  labor  of  women,  safeguards  on  machinery,  sanitation, 
and  protection  from  fire. 

Inspectors  record,  on  a  factory-inspection  card  *  or  a  mercantile- 
inspection  card,  information  concerning  an  estabUshment  received 
during  their  to\u«  of  inspection.  Violations  of  the  child-labor  law 
are  recorded  on  a  child-labor  fofm,^  and  cases  of  employment  during 
illegal  hours  are  given  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  form.  Each  day 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  previous  day  are  sent  to  the  main  office. 
Factory  inspectors  in  New  York  City  report  to  the  office  in  the  city; 
those  in   other  parts  of  the  State  to  the  Albany  office;    and  all 

1  Form  5,  p.  137.    The  factory  inspection  form  and  the  mercantile  inspection  form  diUcr  so  slightly  that 
only  the  former  is  sh6wn. 

s  Form  6,  p.  13S. 

46446°— 17 6 
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mercantile  inspectors  to  the  main  office,  in  New  York  City.  Whm 
cases  of  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  in  factories  are  to  be  referred 
to  counsel,  the  child-labor  violation  cards  are  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
supervising  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the  State  until  the  counsel's 
action  on  them  is  completed.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  Albany 
office.  All  violation  records  of  mercantile  establishments  are  ex- 
amined by  the  chief  mercantile  inspector,  who  decides  whether  the 
facts  proved  justify  sending  cases  to  coimscl. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1914,  the  number  and  results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  labor 
law  concerning  children  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Number  and  results  of  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Latv,  year  ended 

Sept.  SO,  1914.^ 


Place  of  employment,  af^e  of  child,  and 
cause  of  prosecution. 


Number  of  cases. 


Total 


In  factories: 

Under  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  Hours 

c.  Prohibited  occupations. 
In  mercantile  establishments,  etc.: 

Under  14  years 

From  14  to  16  years— 

a.  Certificates 

b.  Hours 


al. 

Pending. 

37 

1 

108 

6 

191 

3 

7 

1 

216 

10 

208 

8 

154 

1 

• 

Dis- 
missed, 
acquit- 
ted, or 
with- 
drawn. 


Convicted. 


Sentence 

sus- 
pended. 


Amount 
of  fine. 


Fined. 


19 

14 

1 
3 

22 

61 

19 

12 

91 

85 

1 

4 

1 

10 

161 

35 

24 

14S 

2S 

16 

107 

30 

sn 

1,945 

30 

771 

69 
68» 


1  Figures  compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York  State,  1914,  pp.  70, 
71,  74,  75,  96,  and  97. 

In  the  third-class  cities  visited  no  health  officer,  when  this  investi-| 
gation  was  made,  had  ever  inspected  a  mercantile  establishment  for 
woman  and  child  labor.  One  officer  stated  frankly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  find  time  for  this  work.  Another  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  his  board  to  this  provision,  but  that 
it  had  not  authorized  him  to  inspect  establishments.  A  third,  who 
had  been  a  health  officer  for  25  years,  was  not  aware  that  such 
inspection  was  one  of  his  duties. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  exact  application  of  the  New  York  minimum-age  and  employ- 
ment-certificate laws  is  so  complex  and  technical  a  subject  that  its 
discussion  has  been  placed  in  the  appendix.  But  the  evident  intent  of 
the  law  is  that  children  shall  not  be  employed  until  they  are  14  years  of 
age,  except  boys  over  1 2  in  the  gathering  of  produce ;  and  that  employed 
children  from  14  to  16  shall  hold  employment  certificates,  or  in  certain 
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occupations  in  the  smaller  cities  school-record  certificate^.  And  in 
practice  agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  the  only  occupations  in 
which  any  large  number  of  children  are  employed  under  14  years  of 
age  or  under  16  without  certificates. 

That  the  law,  however,  accomplishes  its  intent  by  means  of  a  com- 
plicated and  in  part  overlapping  series  of  provisions,  applying  to  diflFer- 
ent  places  of  employment  and  to  cities  and  villages  of  different  sizes, 
presents  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  bill  drafter,  not  by 
the  administrator.  All  labor  laws  should  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  at 
least  their  main  points  can  be  readily  imderstood,  not  only  by  lawyers 
but  certainly  by  all  persons  who  are  charged  with  their  administration, 
and,  if  possible,  by  all  persons  who  must  conform  to  their  provisions. 
As  is  shown  in  the  appendix  ^  the  New  York  child-labor  laws  fail  to  meet 
this  fundamental  requirement  of  good  labor  l^islation. 

General  administration. — The  division  of  authority  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  State 
is  unusual  in  three  respects:  First,  New  York  is  the  only  State  in 
which  health  officers  issue  employment  certificates;  second,  it  is  the 
only  State  in  which  health  officers  are  given  authority  in  certain 
cities  and  villages  to  inspect  establishments  for  violations  of  the 
child-labor  laws;  third,  it  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  State  depart- 
ment of  labor  is  given  supervision  both  over  the  work  of  local  health 
officers  in  issuing  employment  certificates  and,  so  far  as  blank  forms 
determine  procedure,  over  the  work  of  local  school  authorities  in 
issuing  school  records  to  children.  The  unique  feature  of  the  New 
York  system,  indeed,  is  the  prominent  part  played  by  local  health 
officers. 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  burden  of  decision  as  to  a  child's  fitness 
for  work  upon  health  officers  rather  than  upon  school  authorities 
are  stated  to  be,  first,  the  need  of  having  the  issuing  officers  immedi- 
ately accessible  to  the  birth  records;  second,  the  fact  that  in  the 
health  department  machinery  and  equipment  for  giving  physical 
examinations  abeady  exist;  third,  the  desire  to  avoid  the  feeling 
which  might  arise  if  any  one  set  of  school  officials  should  issue 
certificates;  and,  fourth,  the  belief  that  the  health  officers  act  as  a 
check  upon  school  authorities  who  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  back- 
ward or  disorderly  children. 

The  present  method  is  beheved  to  insure  a  thorough  physical 
examination  and  to  evade  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  parents 
upon  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  permit  their 
children  to  go  to  work.  It  is  beheved  that  health  officers,  because 
generally  not  brought  in  such  direct  contact  as  school  authorities 
with  the  children  and  their  famiUes,  are  better  able  to  withstand 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  needy  parents  and  to  decide  ultimately 

1  See  p.  in. 
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whether  or  not  a  child  shall  be  given  an  employment  certificate.  It 
19  also  believed  that — at  least  in  New  York  City,  where  the  schoob 
are  overcrowded  and  the  classes  so  lai^e  as  to  strain  the  teachers' 
powers  to  the  utmost — school  authorities  may  yield  to  the  ever- 
present  temptation  to  allow  stupid  or  troublesome  children  to  leave 
school  for  work  even  though  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  law.  And  the  fact  that,  in  1915,  79  children  who 
brought  school  records  showing  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  were 
refused  certificates  because  tmable  to  read  from  a  Third  Reader 
seems  to  prove  this  belief  true. 

The  result  of  placing  the  responsibiUty  of  issiiing  certificates  upon 
local  boards  of  health  is  imdoubtedly  to  emphasize  the  physical 
examination.  So  far,  however,  as  the  educational  requirements  are 
concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  division  of  responsibility 
creates  any  materially  greater  degree  of  protection  for  the  child  in 
certificate  offices  of  New  York  State  than  in  those  of  other  States 
where  the  school  authorities  who  issue  certificates  are  permitted  to 
give  applicants  an  educational  test.  The  health  officer  in  New  York 
State  himself  must  certify  to  the  child's  age  and  physical  condi- 
tion. He  must  certify  also  that  the  child  *'can  read  and  legibly 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  EngUsh  language."  Because  of  this 
provision  of  law  children  are  given  an  educational  test  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Buffalo,  but  in  no  other  of  the  certificate  offices  visited. 
Moreover,  a  cliild  in  the  third  grade  might  be  able  to  "read  and 
legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,"  and  the  only 
evidence  ever  required  that  the  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is 
the  school  record,  which  is  issued  by  the  school  authorities  and 
which,  if  "properly  filled  out  and  signed,"  must  be  accepted  without 
question  by  the  agent  of  the  board  of  health  who  issues  certificates. 
In  other  words,  though  the  health  officers  can  refuse  certificates  to 
children  who  are  totally  imable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
English,  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  real  educational  standard  set  by  the  law — 
completion  of  the  sixth  grade.  Moreover,  even  health  officers  may 
not  be  immune  from  pohtical  and  personal  pressure  to  permit  children 
to  go  to  work. 

Conditions,  possibly  temporary  in  their  nature,  appear  to  have  made 
necessary  in  New  York  this  division  of  responsibiUty  for  the  child's 
entrance  into  industry.  There  are,  however,  three  objections  to 
the  system.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  divided  responsi- 
biUty is  Ukely  to  mean  a  weak  sense  of  responsibiUty  in  both  agencies. 
The  second  is  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  child  at  this  critical 
stage  in  his  life  from  the  jurisdiction  of  school  authorities  who  have 
thus  far  been  the  greatest  influence  in  his  life  outside  the  home  is 
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very  likely  to  widen  the  tremendous  gap  that  separates  his  school 
from  his  working  life.  And  the  third  is  that,  by  taking  from  the 
school  all  responsibility  over  the  child  and  thus  causing  it  to  lose 
interest  in  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves  its  doors,  this  removal  tends  to 
make  much  more  difficult  the  serious  constructive  problem  of  how 
best  to  bridge  this  gap  between  learning  and  doing — between  school 
and  a  gainful  occupation. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  a  child  shall  go  to  work  httle  discretion 
is  given  to  either  school  or  health  authorities.  The  school  authori- 
ties must  issue  school  records  to  all  children  who  are  qualified. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  sole  judges  of  whether  or  not  a  child  has  actually 
met  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law  for  a  school  record,  and 
must  issue  a  school  record  only  after  "due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion." But  if  a  child  has  completed  the  sixth  grade,  and  has  attended 
school  the  requisite  number  of  days,  the  school  record  must  be  issued, 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  "on  demand,"  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  child  intends  to  secure  an  employment  certificate 
and  go  to  work.  In  other  words,  though  a  child  under  16  must  go  to 
school  unless  he  is  "regularly  employed,"  the  law  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  school  authorities  to  say  that  he  shall  be  given  a  school 
record  only  after  he  has  seciu*ed  a  promise  of  employment. 

As  for  the  discretion  given  to  health  officers  to  withhold  certifi- 
cates in  individual  cases,  the  law  provides  that  a  certificate  "shall 
be  issued"  on  application  of  the  child's  parent,  but  that  it  shall  not  be 
issued  until  the  school  record  and  legal  evidence  of  age  have  been 
"received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed"  and  the  child  has  been 
examined  and  has  been  found  to  be  "in  sound  health"  and  "physically 
able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do."  Over  the  school 
record  the  issuing  officer  has  no  control  whatever,  except  to  see  that 
it  is  "properly  filled  out  and  signed."  As  for  evidence  of  age,  he 
must  accept  birth  certificates,  •certificates  of  graduation  accompanied 
by  school  records,  pafissports,  or  baptismal  certificates  unless  he  has 
reason  to  suspect  their  vahdity,  but  any  other  evidence  of  age  not 
only  must  be  vaUd  but  must  be  of  a  kind  that  he  considers  "satis- 
factory." In  most  cases  he  is  allowed  probably  his  greatest  degree 
•  of  discretion  in  determining  whether  a  child's  physical  condition 
justifies  him  in  granting  a  certificate. 

Another  weakness  in  the  method  of  administration  specified  in  the 
employment-certificate  laws  of  New  York  lies  in  the  fact  that,  except 
in  factories,  no  uniform  method  of  enforcement  throughout  the  State 
is  provided.  Local  school-attendance  officers,  it  appears,  must 
enforce  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  education  law  relating  to  school 
attendance  but  also  certain  of  those  relating  to  employment  and 
scliool-record  certificates.    The  labor  law  is  enforced  in  factories 
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throughout  the  State  by  factory  inspectors  and  in  mercantile  and 
other  establishments  in  first  and  second  class  cities  by  mercantile 
inspectors  of  the  State  department  of  labor.  But  outside  of  first 
and  second  class  cities  inspection  for  violations  of  the  mercantile  law 
is  a  power,. not  a  duty,  of  local  health  officers,  with  no  provision 
whatever  for  State  supervision.  For  the  inspection  of  mercantile  and 
all  nonfactory  establishments  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, moreover,  no  provision  is  made  in  the  law. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  New  York 
child-labor  laws,  however,  is  probably  the  lack  of  supervision  by 
any  State  agency  adequate  to  insure  uniformity  in  methods  and 
standards.  The  State  department  of  education  has  supervision  over 
school  attendance  and  over  the  educational  requirements  for  a 
certificate.  It  prepares  the  form  of  school  record  to  be  used,  and 
this  form  is  approved  by  the  State  industrial  commission.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  this  investigation  was  made  the  school  records 
used  in  1  of  the  6  second-class  cities  and  in  6  of  the  24  third-class  cities 
from  which  reports  were  received  differed  in  some  important  respect 
from  the  approved  form. 

The  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  given 
by  the  law  to  the  State  industrial  conmiission  apparently  might  be 
made  effective,  but  it  has  not  been  so  in  actual  practice.  Though 
since  October,  1913,  the  department  has  had  access  to  all  records  in 
issuing  offices  and  has  had  authority  to  inquire  into  methods  of 
issuing  certificates,  its  reorganization  in  that  year  and  again  in  1915 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  created 
industrial  commission  has  tended  seriously  to  delay  the  practical 
exercise  of  its  powers  of  supervision.  Even  the  reports  of  certifi- 
cates issued  and  refused  and  the  physical-examination  blanks  which 
the  law  states  must  be  sent  every  month  to  the  department  of  labor 
are  sent  by  many  offices  irr^ularly;  and  when  they  do  not  come 
the  department  does  nothing  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  noti- 
fies the  health  officer  to  send  them.  As  for  the  power  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  require  physical  examinations  of  children  at  work 
and  to  revoke  certificates  on  the  basis  of  such  examinations,  this  is 
rarely  used. 

Methods  of  securing  certificates. — Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  law 
and  to  the  lack  of  State  supervision,  the  procedure  that  the  child  is 
obliged  to  follow  in  order  to  obtain  an. employment  certificate  varies 
widely  in  different  places.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
appearance  of  the  parent  in  person  and  in  the  matter  of  the  literacy 
test,  these  differences  are  due  to  ambiguities  in  the  law  which  are 
differently  interpreted  by  local  officials.  In  other  cases  they  seem 
to  be  due  to  failure  rigidly  to  enforce  plain  requirements  of  the  law. 
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The  latter  is  true,  as  later  discussed  in  detail/  of  the  character  of 
evidence  of  age  preferred  or  required  to  be  brought  by  the  child. 

The  number  of  trips  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  procure  a 
certificate  depend  in  large  part  on  the  city  or  village  in  which  the 
child  lives.  Lack  of  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  securing 
a  certificate  frequently  necessitates  additional  trips.  Except  in  Now 
York  City  and  Rochester  no  printed  instructions  are  issueMd,  though 
in  other  places  the  children  in  certain  schools  are  sometimes  told, 
particularly  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year,  how  to  secure  certificates. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  smaller  places,  the  ciiild  is  obUged  to 
return  for  his  physical  examination  because  his  first  visit  was  not 
during  the  office  hours  of  the  examining  physician.  In  Victory  Mills 
practically  every  child  must  make  at  least  three  trips,  two  to  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  health  and  one  to  the  health  officer 
in  Schuylerville,  a  mile  away.  Whenever  the  parent  makes  affidavit 
to  the  child's  age  elsewhere  than  at  the  issuing  office,  the  child  gen- 
erally has  to  come  first  to  the  office  for  the  blank  affidavit  form  and 
to  return  later  with  it  filled  out.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the 
parent  is  alwajra  required  to  appear  at  the  certificate  office,  as  in  New 
York  City,  Utica,  and  Little  Falls,  or  always  when  required  to  make 
affidavit  as  in  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Cohoes,  this  requirement  is  likely 
to  result  in  additional  trips  for  the  child,  as  it  is  frequently  not  under- 
stood, particularly  where  the  parent  must  appear  in  some  cases  but 
not  in  others.  In  Syracuse  a  child  is  obliged  to  make  an  additional 
trip  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  must  obtain  a  school  record  blank 
at  the  issuing  office  to  take  to  his  school  principal. 

Delays  in  securing  certificates  may  be  occasioned  by  two  other 
causes;  first,  difficulty  in  securing  school  records  during  vacations, 
and  second,  lack  of  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  a  school  diploma 
or  a  passport  as  evidence  of  age.  Even  in  cities  where  the  school 
superintendent  issues  school  records — i.  e.,  cities  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000  or  over,  other  than  first  and  second  class  cities — though 
his  office  is  generally  open  the  entire  year,  he  can  give  children  school 
records  during  vacations  only  if  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
various  schools,  public  and  private,  for  depositing  with  him  the  school 
records  of  all  children  who  may  wish  to  go  to  work  during  the  vaca- 
tion. In  first  and  second  class  cities  and  in  places  of  less  than  5,000 
population  the  difficulty  is  greater  because  the  principals  of  schools 
who  must  issue  school  records  usually  have  no  office  hours  and  fre- 
quently go  away  during  vacations.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  in 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  the  children  in  many  schools  are  told  to 
secure  their  records  before  school  closes  if  they  wish  to  go  to  work 
during  vacation.     In  Rochester  a  better  plan  is  used.     There  the 

1  Seo  p.  90. 
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records  of  children  who  think  they  may  wish  to  go  to  work  Are 
made  out  except  for  the  date  and  filed  in  the  oflBce  of  the  eflSciency 
bureau,  where  they  can  be  procured  at  any  time.  This  plan,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  parochial-school  children. 

Delays  due  to  efforts  to  secure  the  best  possible  evidence  of  age  are 
a  necessary  safeguard  to  the  child.  Wherever  the  law  is  strictly  inter- 
preted and  children  bom  abroad  or  outside  of  the  city  in  which  they 
are  applying  are  obliged  to  send  for  transcripts  of  their  birth  certifi- 
cates, the  issuing  of  the  employment  certificate  is  necessarily  delayed 
for  whatever  length  of  time — sometimes  a  month  or  more  if  the 
letter  must  go  to  a  foreign  country — may  be  required  to  receive  a 
reply.  If  a  child  in  a  first-class  city  is  obliged  to  have  a  physicians' 
examination  to  prove  his  age,  he  must  wait,  as  has  been  noted,  90 
days. 

A  child  who  presents  "other  documentary  evidence  of  age,"  more- 
over, is  theoretically  obliged  to  wait  for  its  approval  by  the  board  of 
health.  In  some  places  a  delay  of  as  much  .as  two  weeks  may  be 
thus  caused.  In  Rochester  and  Little  Falls,  however,  "other  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  age"  is  accepted  at  once  by  the  issuing  officer. 
In  Rochester  the  health  bureau  never  acts  upon  such  evidence,  and  in 
Little  Falls  a  certificate  would  be  revoked,  it  is  said,  if  the  board  later 
declined  to  accept  the  evidence  of  age  offered.  But  in  neither  city 
does  the  procedure  seem  to  be  in  strict  fulfillment  of  the  law,  whidi 
prescribes  that  the  issuing  officer — ^when  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
over  14  and  that  he  is  unable  to  produce  a  birth  or  baptismal  certifi- 
cate, a  passport,  or  a  school  diploma — shall  present  a  statement  of  the 
facts,  together  with  whatever  other  documentary  evidence  is  available, 
to  the  board  of  health,  and  that  at  a  regular  meeting  the  board  of 
health  may  by  resolution  provide  that  this  evidence  shall  be  received. 
In  other  words,  the  delay  which  the  law  requires  in  cases  of  this  kind 
is  ehminated  in  the  procedure  of  the  issuing  offices  in  Rochester  and 
Little  Falls. 

Delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  not  only  an  inconvenience  to  the 
child  but  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  a  break  between  his  school  life 
and  his  working  life.  When  the  child  secures  a  school  record  and 
appUes  for  an  emplojrment  certificate  he  has  decided  to  leave  school; 
and,  even  when  notice  of  delay  in  securing  a  certificate  is  sent  to  the 
school  authorities,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him  to  return.  Attendance 
officers,  moreover,  knowing  that  he  will  soon  leave  school  permanently, 
often  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  great  effort  in  his  case. 
The  plan  followed  in  some  schools  of  not  giving  a  school  record  nor 
allowing  a  child  to  leave  school  until  he  has  secured  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  age  obviates  a  large  part  of  this  difficulty.  This  require- 
ment, though  not  a  provision  of  law,  apparently  could  be  made 
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general,  for  the  child  is  not  entitled  to  a  school  record  unless  he  is 
14  years  old.  * 

The  requirement  of  a  fee  for  a  copy  of  a  certificate  to  replace  one 
which  has  been  lost,  as  practiced  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
seems  a  hardship  to  the  child  who  has  actually  lost  the  document, 
particularly  as  the  employer  can  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fee, 
even  when  he  himself  has  lost  the  certificate.  The  plan  in  use  in 
Rochester  of  penalizing  the  child  by  making  him  wait  a  week  unless 
he  can  bring  a  statement  from  the  employer  to  the  effect  that  he  lost 
the  certificate  or  that  he  wishes  to  employ  the  child  at  once  is  probably 
quite  as  effective  and  more  just.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  additional  protection  against  the  misuse  of  duplicate  certificates 
is  provided  by  the  method  in  use  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  of 
having  such  certificates  clearly  labeled  as  duplicates.  But  the 
problem  of  duplicate  certificates  can  not  be  completely  solved  so 
long  as  certificates  are  given  to  the  children  instead  of  directly  to 
their  employers. 

The  office  procedure  itself  seems  in  some  places  to  be  tmnecessarily 
complicated  and  confusing.  In  the  Manhattan  office,  for  example, 
the  child  frequently  is  obliged  to  be  interviewed  by  as  many  as  four 
people,  and  sometimes  more,  and  often  he  is  interviewed  several 
times  by  the  same  person;  the  office  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  order  of  these  interviews  clear  and  simple;  the  child  does  not 
reach  the  cleric  who  has  power  to  accept  or  reject  documents  until 
the  very  end ;  he  go^  through  all  the  rest  of  the  procedure  before  the 
literacy  test  is  given;  and  the  forms,  particularly  different  forms  for 
transcribing  various  kinds  of  evidence  of  age,  and  the  many  stamps  in 
use  seem  unnecessarily  numerous  and  complicated.  Even  when  the 
child  brings  aU  requisites,  he  and  his  parent  may  be  in  the  office  over 
an  hour  before  the  certificate  is  issued.  The  very  fact  that  an 
average  of  75  appUcants  present  themselves  daily  at  the  Man- 
hattan office  shows  the  need  for  as  simple  and  systematic  a  procedure 
as  is  consistent  with  absolute  assurance  that  the  legal  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled  in  every  case. 

That  in  Buffalo  the  office  procedure  is  simpler  and  better  organ- 
ized  is  due  largely  to  the  greater  authority  given  the  first  interviewer, 
which  residts  in  clearing  the  office  rapidly  of  all  children  except  those 
waiting  for  the  physical  examination — the  final  step  before  the  certifi- 
cate is  issued.  The  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  offices  were  the  only 
ones  visited  which  in  their  procedure  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

In  Rochester,  though  no  one  can  justify  failiu*e  to  foUow  law,  the 
children  are  handled  in  a  dignified,  orderly  way,  are  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  are  given  more  dehberate  and 
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thorough  instruction  than  is  customary  in  other  offices.  Applicants 
usually  appear  with  the  requisites,  owing,  probably,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bureau  of  healtL 
Moreoyer,  the  extral^al  requirements  are  such  that  the  statement 
is  justified  that  bhildren  go  to  work  as  well  equipped  as  from  any 
office  in  the  State. 

In  no  issuing  offices  visited  outside  of  those  in  first-class  cities  was 
there  thorough  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  the  existing  law. 
In  Rochester  the  departiu-es  from  l^al  requirements  appear  to  be 
deliberate  efforts  to  seciire  more  practical  protection  for  the  child 
at  less  cost  to  him  than  is  required  by  law.  But  outside  the  first- 
class  cities  no  issuing  officer  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a  certificate 
of  graduation  is  acceptable  as  evidence  of  age,  that  a  parent's 
affidavit  must  accompany  any  evidence  of  age  except  a  birth  record, 
or  that  a  parent's  affidavit  unaccompanied  by  any  other  evidence 
of  age  is  not  acceptable,  and — except  in  Albany — it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  issuing  officers  that  the  law  requires  a 
literacy  test  to  be  gi^^en  by  the  officer  who  issues  a  certificate.  In 
fact,  in  the  smaller  cities  practically  no  office  visited  was  operating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  child-labor  law. 

Lack  of  adequate  supervision  by  any  State  ag^icy  makes  possible 
not  only  these  wide  differences  in  interpretation  and  even  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  but  also  many  differences  in  the  form  and  size  of 
emplojrment  certificates.  Though  the  actual  requirements  as  well 
as  the  forms  differ  widely,  an  employment  certificate  made  out  in  one 
part  of  the  State  is  good  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  blank  forms  for  certificates  and  school  records  shall 
be  ''approved"  for  first  and  second  class  cities  and  both  prepared 
and  furnished  for  all  other  places  by  the  industrial  commission.  Yet 
1  out  of  the  11  places  visited  during  this  investigation,  and  2  out  of 
23  other  places,  used  old  forms  which  are  not  based  on  the  model 
approved  by  the  commission  and  do  not  conform  to  the  present  law. 
In  some  places  only  one  copy  of  a  certificate  is  made,  a  record  of 
the  essential  facts  being  kept  on  a  stub;  in  other  places  two  copies 
are  made,  one  for  the  child  and  one  as  an  office  record;  and  in  still 
other  places  three  copies  are  made,  one  for  the  child,  one  as  an  office 
record,  and  the  third  to  send  to  the  State  department  of  labor  as 
a  report  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Evidence  of  age. — The  law  prescribes  exactly  what  evidence  of  age 
shall  be  accepted  and  the  order  of  preference  of  various  documents. 
Yet  of  the  issuing  offices  studied,  only  those  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Buffalo  demanded  the  documents  in  the  order  prescribed  by  law; 
and  the  extralegal  requirement  in  New  York  City  that  the  pfirent's 
affidavit  shall  always  be  taken,  regardless  of  the  character  of  evidence 
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submitted,  left  Buffalo  the  only  place  where  the  exact  legal  procedure 
w^as  followed. 

The  only  offices  visited  where  foreign-bom  children  were  always 
required  to  send  for  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  were  those  of 
New  York  City,  Builalo,  and  Tonawanda.  In  all  the  other  offices 
baptismal  records,  passports,  and  other  documents  were  frequently 
accepted  when  birth  certificates  could  easily  have  been  procured.  In 
Rochester  birth  certificates,  baptismal  records,  and  passports  ap- 
peared to  be  r^arded  as  eqi^ally  acceptable,  but  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  physiological  age  which  the  health  officer  considers 
of  more  importance  than  the  exact  date  of  birth.  In  Rochester, 
Albany,  and  Syracuse  passports  from  countries  where  birth  cer- 
tificates were  available  were  commonly  accepted,  and  foreign-bom 
children  were  only  occasionally  required  to  send  for  the  preferred 
documents.  In  Troj,  Utica,  Cohoes,  Little  FaUs,  and  Victory  Milla 
no  effort  was  made  to  have  foreign-bom  children  procure  birth  cer- 
tificates. 

In  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
birth  certificates  are  kept  by  clerks  of  the  boards  of  health  who  have 
other  and  more  pressing  duties  and  consequently  often  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  consult  the  records  when  asked,  birth  certificates  frequently 
are  not  required  even  of  children  whose  births  are  registered  in  those 
places.  Thus  birth  certificates  as  evidence  of  age  are  made  practically 
unavailable  for  the  very  children  for  whose  benefit  in  large  part  these 
communities  maintain  their  systems  of  birth  registration.  The  rem- 
edy lies,  not  in  permitting  fees  for  a  search  of  the  records  in  such 
cases,  but  in  making  it.  the  legal  duty  of  all  registrars  to  examine  their 
records  upon  the  request  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates. 

In  many  places,  even  when  a  child  is  told  to  write  to  another  city  or 
to  a  foreign  country  for  a  transcript  of  his  birth  certificate,  he  is  given 
no  instructions  as  to  whom  to  address  or  what  fee  to  send;  and  only 
in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  is  evidence  demanded  that  he  actually 
has  written.  The  methods  used  hi  both  places,  however,  are  open  to 
objection.  The  registry  receipt  demanded  in  New  York  City  proves 
that  the  child  has  written,  but  nothing  prevents  a  child  from  conceal- 
ing the  receipt  of  a  reply  which  might  show  him  to  be  under  age. 
On  the  other  Tiand,  the  Buffalo  method  of  compelling  a  child  to  wait 
until  he  can  produce  a  certificate  or  a  returned  letter  seems  an  imdue 
hardship  upon  the  child  by  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  careless  or  in- 
different officials. 

At  the  time  of  inserting  in  the  law  the  provision  that  a  certificate 
of  graduation  should  be  preferred  as  evidence  of  age  to  a  passport  or 
baptismal  certificate  if  the  school  record  showed  the  child  to  be  over 
14  years  of  age,  it  was  beUeved  that  this  provision  would  furnish  the 
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child  with  a  special  incentive  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
course  before  going  to  work.  Little  evidence  can  be  foimd,  how- 
ever, that  this  provision  is  of  any  practical  value  and,  as  the  child's 
age  does  not  appear  on  the  diploma,  it  practically  amoimts  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  school  record  as  evidence  of  age  in  the  case  of  grammar- 
school  graduates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  requirement  of  a  school 
diploma  as  evidence  of  age  in  preference  to  a  baptismal  certificatdi 
passport,  or  any  other  documentary  evidence  except  a  birth  certifi- 
cate, is  unknown  outside  the  three  cities  of  the  first  class  and  is  fre- 
quently used  there  in  a  way  which  appears  not  to  have  been  intended. 
In  Queens  Borough,  for  example,  a  child  bom  in  New  York  City 
apphed  with  a  card  showing  his  birth  was  not  recorded,  a  baptismal 
record,  and  a  school  diploma.  Instead  of  demanding  a  school  record 
and  accepting  the  diploma  as  evidence  of  age,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law,  the  diploma  was  accepted  as  the  school  record  and  the 
baptismal  record  as  evidence  of  age — a  logical  if  not  a  legal  procedure. 
Only  thorough  State  supervision  and  instruction  of  issuing  officers 
coiild  make  this  provision  of  any  practical  value. 

The  examination  for  a  physicians'  certificate  of  age,  as  permitted 
in  first-class  cities,  must  necessarily  show  not  only  whether  a  child 
has  probably  reached  a  certain  chronological  age,  but  also  whether 
he  ^'has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  [his]  age" — 
a  requirement  for  all  children  regardless  of  the  evidence  of-  age 
furnished;  and  if  physiological  age  could  be  determined  by  proper 
standards,  it  certainly  would  be  a  good  supplementary  measure  of  the 
child's  fitness  for  work.  But  without  such  standards  and  without 
any  method  of  correlatmg  physiological  and  chronological  age  the 
physicians'  certificate  amoimts  simply  to  adding  to  a  physical  require- 
ment which,  if  hterally  interpreted,  is  apphcable  to  aU  children,*  a 
physician's  guess  as  to  the  chronological  age  of  the  particidar  child 
who  can  not  produce  documentary  evidence.  It  means,  moreover, 
that  a  child  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  on  the  guess  of 
one  set  of  oflicial  physicians  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
certificate  from  a  set  in  another  office.  The  period,  however,  which 
must  precede  the  granting  of  a  physicians'  certificate  serves  to  make 
children  and  parents  leave  no  stone  xmtumed  to  secure  some  form 
of  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

Parents'  affidavits  alone  appear  not  to  be  acceptable  xmder  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  must  accompany  documentary  evi- 
dence other  than  a  birth  certificate,  school  diploma,  baptismal  record, 
or  passport.  The  parent's  affidavit,  moreover,  is  primarily  an  affidavit 
that  better  evidence  of  age  than  that  offered  can  not  be  procured 
and  is  only  secondarily  an  affidavit  concerning  the  age  of  the 
child.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  as  to 
when  parents'  affidavits  are  required  and  when  not.     In  New  York 
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City  a  parent's  affidavit  must  accompany  any  evidence  of  age 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  parents'  affidavits  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  documentary  evidence  are  constantly  accepted  in  Al- 
bany, Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Cohoes,  and  Victory  Mills.  In  Cohoes 
and  Victory  Mills,  though  baptismal  records  could  be  easily  secured 
because  most  of  the  apphcants  are  Cathohcs,  they  are  not  asked  for, 
and  parents'  affidavits  without  supporting  evidence  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Theoretically  a  child  in  other  than  a  first-class  city — ^where  a  physi- 
cians' certificate  of  age  is  acceptable — ^who  has  no  documentary 
evidence  of  age  can  not  secure  an  employment  certificate.  But 
practically  the  acceptance  of  parents'  affidavits  is  so  general  that 
Tonawanda  and  Little  Falls  were  the  only  places  investigated  outside 
of  first-class  cities  where  a  child  could  not  in  actual  practice  secure  a 
certificate  without  some  other  form  of  documentary  evidence  of  age. 

In  general,  because  of  lack  of  State  supervision,  children  are  going 
to  work  in  New  York  State,  in  spite  of  excellent  legal  provisions,  on 
the  widest  possible  variety  of  evidence  of  age.  The  same  child  who, 
if  he  apphed  in  New  York  City,  would  be  required  to  produce  "either 
a  birth  certificate  or  proof  that  he  could  not  secure  one,  in  Cohoes 
would  have  to  present  merely  an  affidavit  signed  by  his  parent.  If 
he  came  to  any  one  of  the  New  York  City  offices,  hi  evidence  of  age 
would  be  stamped  to  show  that  it  had  been  used,  and  he  would  be 
unable  to  pass  it  on  for  use  by  a  yoimger  child ;  but  this  would  not  be 
done  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  If  he  received  his  certificate  in 
Buffalo  or  Rochester,  the  date  of  birth  on  it  would  be  perforated  to 
prevent  eflFacement  in  an  eflfort  to  appear  over  16  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  law  regulating  hoiu«;  but  if  he  received  it  anywhere 
else  in  the  State,  the  date  of  birth  woidd  simply  be  written. 

An  eflfort  is  now  made  in  New  York  City  to  have  a  child  bring 
satisfactory  evidence  of  age  when  he  first  enters  school.  If  this  were 
generally  done,  the  child  would  not  have  so  much  difficulty  in  proving 
his  age  when  he  wished  to  go  to  work.  Such  evidence  is  more  easily 
secured  when  a  child  is  young  and  less  incentive  to  falsify  age  exists. 
There  is,  however,  difficulty  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  a 
regulation;  for  though  under  the  compulsory  education  law  a  child 
may  be  debarred  from  leaving  school,  he  could  hardly  be  debarred 
from  entering  school  because  of  lack  of  evidence  of  age.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  evidence  of  age  can  easily  be 
produced  when  the  child  enters  school,  and  a  regulation  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  decided  assistance  in  proving  the  child's  age  when  he  wished 
to  go  to  work. 

Physical  requirements. — As  in  the  matter  of  evidence  of  age,  the  lack 
of  any  centralized  supervision  over  the  physical  requirements  for  an 
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employment  certificate  in  New  York  State  has  led  to  a  wide  variety 
of  staifdards  for  the  child  who  is  entering  industry.  Though  the  law 
requires  that  a  child  to  be  granted  a  certificate  must  be  in  ''sound 
health/'  instead  of  in  ''sufficiently  sound  health/'  as  in  most  States 
requiring  a  physician's  certificate,  the  phjrsical  examination,  except 
in  Rochester,  is  given  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  but  the  most  obvious  defects  are  detected.  The  points  to  be 
covered  in  an  examination  are  determined  by  the  State  industrial 
commission,  but  the  instructions  for  giving  the  examination  issued  by 
the  department  of  labor  are  totally  inadequate  to  secure  uniformity 
of  standards  as  to  the  nature  or  degree  of  defect  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate shall  be  refused.  As  a  result  children  are  allowed  to  go  to  work 
in  one  community  with  physical  defects  which  in  another  would  be 
considered  serious  enough  to  warrant  refusal  of  a  certificate.  In 
practice  the  individual  examining  physician  establishes  his  own 
standard  of  "soimd  health,"  and  no  uniformity  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  working  children  is  maintained  in  the  State. 

In  New  York  City  the  department  of  health  has  attempted  to 
estabHsh  tentative  minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight  which 
an  apphcant  must  attain  before  he  is  considered  to  have  "reached 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age."  No  similar  standards 
were  foimd  in  any  of  the  other  offices  investigated. 

As  for  the  child's  being  "physically  able  ta perform  the  work  which 
it  intends  to  do,"  in  most  places  the  examining  physician  makes  no 
inquiry  whatever  into  what  the  child  intends  to  do,  and  under  the 
existing  law  such  an  inquiry  would  serve  no  purpose.  As  the  physi- 
cal examination  is  given  only  when  the  child  first  goes  to  work  and 
as  he  may  have  a  dozen  occupations  before  he  is  16,  this  provision  is 
generally  held  to  mean,  indeed,  that  he  shall  be  physically  able  to  do 
any  work  which  is  legal  for  a  child  under  16.  Even  in  the  offices 
where  information  is  secured  as  to  what  the  child  expects  to  do — 
i.  e.,  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Cohoes,  Little  Falls,  and  Victory  Mills— 
this  information  relates  only  to  the  first  job,  and  the  examining  physi- 
cian has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  child  will  keep  that  position 
for  more  than  a  day  or  a  week  or  where  he  will  be  employed  afterwards. 
Nor  has  the  examining  physician  any  legal  power  to  tell  the  child 
that  he  may  not  enter  this  occupation  but  that  he  may  enter  another. 
As  a  result,  knowledge  of  the  work  which  the  child  in  the  first  in- 
stance "intends  to  do"  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
physical  examination.  Even  if  the  examining  physician  attempted 
in  each  case  to  consider  the  kind  of  work  proposed,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  demands  made  by  different  occupations  on  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  children  is  generally  too  meager  to  permit  of  valuable  dis- 
crimination.    In  New  York  State,  therefore,  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
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vision  that  the  child  must  be  "physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  it  intends  to  do"  is  made  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  phys- 
ical examination  is  made  only  before  the  first  position. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  though  new  and  incomplete,  is  general 
in  the  larger  cities  of  New  York  State,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
examining  physician  at  the  certificate  office  to  have  the  benefit  of  aU 
information  secured  in  the  schools  as  to  the  physical  condition  of 
applicants  for  employment  certificates.  But  in  only  one  place 
visited — Rochester — is  any  effort  made  to  correlate  the  certificate 
office  examination  with  the  school  examination.  The  requirement  in 
Rochester  that  a  child  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  bring  a  health- 
record  card  showing  the  results  of  his  school  examinations  ought  to  be 
in  force  in  every  city  in  the  State.  If  necessary  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  this  end. 

Withholding  certificates  until  minor  physical  defects  are  corrected 
has  the  excellent  result  that,  by  furnishing  an  economic  motive  for 
soundness,  it  induces  many  children  to  secure  treatment  for  defects 
which  otherwise  would  be  neglected.  The  extent  to  which  this  can 
be  carried  without  undue  hardship  to  the  child  and  his  family  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  opportunities  which  the  given  city  offers  for  free 
medical  treatment.  K  there  is  a  dental  dispensary  capable  of  accom- 
modating all  appUcants,  the  rule  in  force  in  Rochester,  for  example, 
that  no  child  with  defective  teeth  shall  go  to  work,  seems  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  law;  for  physicians  state  that  no  child  with 
defective  teeth  can  be  in  perfectly  ''sound  health.'' 

Additional  protection  is  furnished  the  child  who  is  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  refused  a  certificate  by  the  follow-up  work  of 
school  nurses  to  whom  such  cases  are  referred  in  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo.  In  the  other  places  the  refusal  is  a  warning  to  the  child's 
parents  and  a  protection  from  a  specific  danger.  Where  medical  in- 
spection of  schools  exists  the  child  remains  under  the  care  of  the 
school  physician.  The  value  of  the  examination  to  the  child  who 
is  f oimd  physically  xmfit  for  work  depends  largely,  of  coiu^e,  upon 
whether  or  not  some  one  supervises  what  he  does  in  place  of  the  con- 
templated work  and  sees  that  he  receives  whatever  treatment  he  needs. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  physical  protection  of  working 
children  in  New  York  State,  however,  Ues  in  the  lack  of  any  effective 
supervision  after  they  have  entered  industry.  The  certificate  office 
merely  opens  for  the  child  the  door  to  wage  earning.  It  has  no  legal 
right  to  inquire  what  happens  to  him  after  he  has  passed  through 
that  door. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  physical  defects  and  weaknesses  may 
become  apparent  only  after  a  child  has  been  tested  by  the  strain  of 
work,  and  also  that  young  children  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer 
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gpecific  injuries  as  the  result  of  certain  occupations,  this  lack  of  com- 
plete provision  for  medical  supervision  during  the  early  years  of  the 
chilcFs  industrial  career  seems  a  very  serious  matter.  The  medical 
inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission  may  require  any  child  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  to  have  a  physical  examination,  and  the  child's 
employment  certificate  may  be  revoked  if  he  is  found  in  bad  condi- 
tion. But  the  power  of  the  medical  inspectors  to  require  children  in 
factories  to  have  physical  examinations  is  so  rarely  exercised  as  to  be 
of  little  or  no  practical  value.  And  for  a  child  employed  anywhere 
else  than  in  a  factory  no  provision  is  made  for  physical  examination 
after  entering  industry. 

Educational  requirements. — ^The  sixth-grade  requirement  of  the  New 
York  law  constitutes  an  tmusually  high  educational  standard.  Here 
again^  however,  lack  of  control  by  any  central  State  agency  leads  to 
material  diflFerences  in  standards  in  different  places.  First,  there  is 
the  usual  difference  in  standards  among  schools,  especially  among 
unsupervised  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  first-class  cities  the 
law  does  not  even  provide  for  the  coimtersigning,  by  the  superin- 
tendent, of  school  records  issued  by  the  principals  of  such  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Second>  there  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  inttf- 
pretaiion  of  what  is  meant  by  completion  of  "  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  pubhc  elementary  school  or  school  equiva- 
lent thereto  or  parochial  school. '^  *  The  interpretation  given  to  this 
phrase  by  the  chief  of  the  compulsory-attendance  division  of  the  State 
department  of  education,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Children's 
Bureau,  was  as  follows: 

This  department  holds  that  when  a  child  has  gone  down  through  the  grades,  M 
outlined  in  the  Elementary  Syllahus,  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  he  has  met  the 
educational  requirements  for  a  school-record  certificate.  The  word  "completed"  is 
not  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  child  shall  have  passed  an  examination  out  of  the 
sixth  grade,  or  any  other  examination,  but  that  he  has  gone  through  the  work  of  the 
first  'Six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  furnishing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion equivalent  to  the  course  maintained  in  a  public  school.  The  reason  why  the 
child  is  not  required  to  pa£is  an  examination  is  the  fact  that  examination  papers  in 
rural  schools  are  examined  by  the  teacher  in  chaige  of  the  school;  and,  as  th^e  are 
about  10,000  variable  standards  of  marking  examination  papers,  the  cliild  under  the 
marking  of  one  teacher  might  be  able  to  pass  out  of  the  sixth  grade  into  the  seventh, 
and  fail  if  he  were  marked  by  teachers  in  other  schools.  We  therefore  hold  that  the 
word  "completed"  in  the  statute  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  passing 
of  examinations. 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  generally  known  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  many  cities  where  it  is  known  superintend- 
ents are  unwilling  to  follow  it,  holding,  as  seems  more  reasonable, 

1  Labor  Law,  srcs.  73  and  165.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122,124.  An  amendnuot  to  tliB 
law,  effective  Feb.  1, 1917,  requires  that  a  chfld  under  15  years  of  age  must  have  completed  the  -eighth 
grade.    Acts  of  1916,  ch.  ¥A.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  Appendix,  pp.  132-133. 
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that  the  legislature  intended  that  a  child  should  not  go  to  work  until 
he  was  able  to  pass  an  examination  out  of  the  sixth  grade.  As  a 
r^ult  the  actual  educational  acquirements  of  children  leaving  even 
public  schools  for  work  differ  according  to  the  locality.  A  child  who 
lives  in  New  York  City,  Utica,  Little  Falls,  or  Victory  Mills  must  have 
been  graduated  from  the  sixth  grade.  But  one  who  lives  in  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Syracuse,  or  Tonawanda  needs  only  to  have  sat  for  two  years, 
and  in  Rochester,  Cohoes,  or  Troy  for  one  year,  in  a  sixth-grade 
classroom. 

Though  the  law  provides  that  the  form  of  all  school  records  used  in 
first  and  second  class  cities  must  be  approved  by  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  that  all  those  used  in  other  cities,  towns,  or  tillages 
miist  be  furnished  by  this  commission,  the  supervision  thus  made 
possible  has  been  delegated  by  the  commission  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  has  never  been  effectively  exercised.  As  a 
result,  not  even  a  standard  form  of  school-record  blank  is  in  use 
throughout  the  State.  Out  of  17  third-class  cities  from  which  blanks 
were  secured  but  which  were  not  visited  the  school-record  form  used 
in  6  did  not  mention  the  sixth-grade  requirement. 

Even  in  the  same  pubhc-school  system  central  supervision  is  not 
always  maintained  over  the  issuing  of  school  records.  Lack  of  uni- 
formity is  practically  inevitable,  indeed,  under  a  law  which  in  one  sec- 
tion *  places  upon  the  principal  of  each  school  the  responsibihty  for 
issuing  school  records  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  in  another  section  * 
places  it  upon  the  same  officer  in  first-class  cities  and  in  school  dis- 
tricts having  less  than  5,000  population  and  upon  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  other  cities  and  school  districts.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  that  at  least  in  the  first-class  cities,  ^here  according 
to  both  sections  of  the  law  school  records  are  issued  by  the  individual 
principals,  the  educational  standard  for  these  records  differs  widely 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  various  persons  who  issue  them.  In 
New  York  Gty,  though  examinations  for  school  records  are  given 
by  the  principal  of  one  school  in  each  district,  nominally  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent,  no  provision  is  made  for  uni- 
formity of  or  for  central  supervision  over  the  district  examinations. 
In  Buffalo  no  central  control  is  exercised  over  promotions  and  no 
central  office  is  notified  when  children  leave  school. 

Under  such  a  law,  moreover,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  at  least 
one  city,  Syracuse,  where  school  records  are  supposed  under  the 
more  recent  amendment  to  be  issued  by  the  superintendent,  the 
principals  should  be  issuing  them.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  aU  the 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  73.    Sec  105  also  makes  the  same  provision.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see 
pp.  132, 124. 
s  Edocatioit  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.  Tor  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
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other  cities  included  in  this  study  where  the  superintendent  signs 
school  records,  except  Troy,  Little  Falls,  and  Tonawanda,  he  keeps 
in  his  office  no  register  of  the  standing  of  individual  pupils  and  there- 
fore must  depend  wholly  upon  the  statement  of  the  principal  as  to 
the  grade  of  an  applicant  for  a  such  a  record. 

In  smne  schools  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  children  have  be^i 
coached  in  special  classes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  educa- 
tional standard  for  a  school  record.  Under  the  present  law  such  » 
class  is  legal  only  if  it  provides  better  methods  of  instruction  uid 
not  if  its  course  of  study  differs  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  regular 
sixth  grade.  In  these  classes,  however,  particular  attention  is  usually 
paid  to  the  so-called  "essentials'' — reading,  writing,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  And  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  class  shows  a  frank  and  open  desire  to  assist  children  to  leave 
school  for  work. 

In  other  schools,  undoubtedly,  especially  in  New  York  City  but 
also  in  Buffalo,  a  child  sometimes  is  shoved  up^  without  any  speciid 
coaching,  from  grade  to  grade,  imtil  it  is  made  falsely  to  appear  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  school  record.  Even  the  special  examination  given 
in  New  York  City  before  a  school  record  is  issued,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  standards,  does  not  always  accom- 
plish this  purpose  because  ratings  are  sometimes  modified  and  because 
the  examinations  themselves  are  not  uniform,  being  in  scune  cases 
adapted  to  fifth  rather  than  to  sixth  grade  pupils.  In  Rochester,  it 
is  said,  an  effective  check  is  placed  upon  pushing  up  through  the 
grades  by  the  fact  that  dupUcate  records  of  each  child's  ratings  are 
sent  to  the  efficiency  bureau  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  But  in 
New  York  City,  though  formerly  similar  records  were  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  bureau  of  attendance,  they  were  never  used  as  a  check. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  no  supervision  exists  over  the 
issuing  by  principals  of  school  records  children  can  be  easily  pushed  up 
through  the  grades  so  they  can  go  to  work  when  of  l<^al  age,  and  that 
this  is  very  likely  to  be  done  when  occasion  arises.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  congested  districts  <rf  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  to 
find  a  parent  beseeching  the  principal  ol  a  school  to  let  his  child  go 
to  work.  If  there  seems  to  be  exceptional  economic  pressure  in  ibe 
home,  or  if  the  child  is  backward  or  troublesome,  the  principal  is 
seriously  tempted  to  yield  to  these  entreaties  and  to  give  the  child  a 
school  record.  This  action,  however,  not  only  deprives  the  child  of 
the  education  to  wiiich  the  community  has  decided  he  is  entitled 
before  assuming  the  burden  of  self-support,  but  as  it  is  done  with  bis 
full  knowledge  it  tends  to  diminish  his  respect  for  law. 

The  roquiroment  of  130  days'  school  attendance  either  during  the 
12  months  preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  12 
months  preceding  his  appUcation  for  a  school  record  has  been  inter- 
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preted  in  New  York  Gty  to  mean  that  a  child  must  secure  an  employ- 
ment certificate  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school.  In  other  parts  of  the 
State,  however,  the  school-record  blanks  in  use  show  quite  different 
interpretations  of  this  attendance  requirement.  The  Rochester  form, 
for  examjde,  provides  only  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days' 
attendance  since  the  child  became  13  years  of  age.  If  the  child  was 
nearly  16,  therefore,  the  130  days'  attendance  entered  might  either 
have  been  scattered  over  nearly  three  years  or  have  ended  more  than 
two  years  before  his  appUcation  for  a  school  record. 

The  New  York  Gty  interpretation  seems  to  stretch  the  law  in 
two  different  ways*  In  the  first  place  it  assumes  that  the  130  days 
of  attendance  must  have  been  during  the  12  months  preceding 
application  for  a  certificate,  whereas  the  law  says  dining  the  12  months 
]H"eoeding  application  for  a  school  record.  In  the  second  place  it 
assumes  that  this  attendance  must  always  be  before  appUcation, 
whereas  the  law  says  it  can  be  either  before  becoming  14  years  of  age 
or  before  appUcation,  and  fails  to  specify  in  which  cases  it  may  be  one 
and  in  which  cases  the  other. 

Unless  the  law  is  stretched  in  those  ways  the  requiromont  seems  of 
little  vsJue  and  may  become  a  great  hardship  to  certain  children. 
For  a  child  who  has  been  Uving  for  a  year  in  New  York  or  any  other 
State  haviog  a  compulsory  education  law  and  who  has  never  before 
held  a  certificate  it  is  no  hardship  because  it  means  simply  compUance 
witii  that  law,  nor  is  it  a  hardship  for  an  immigrant  child  imder  16, 
for  such  a  child  can  rarely  secure  a  certificate  inside  of  a  year  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
attendance  requirement,  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions  and  which 
can  not  be  waived  as  in  Massachusetts,  may  become,  if  the  law  is  Ut- 
erally  enforced,  a  serious  hardship  to  the  child  who  comes  into  New 
York  State  after  having  been  legaUy  at  work  on  an  employment  certi- 
ficate in  some  oth^  State.  Such  a  child,  even  if  he  meets  the  sixth- 
grade  requirement  of  the  New  York  law,  may  not  have  been  in  school 
130  days  during  the  year  before  becoming  14  or  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  application,  and  so  is  not  entitled  to  a  New  York  certificate. 
Yet  he  has  compUed  with  every  law  of  the  State  where  he  has  Uved, 
and  also  has  attained  the  educational  standard  of  the  New  York  law. 

As  for  the  Uteracy  test  required  by  the  provision  that  the  issuing 
officer,  after  examination,  must  fiile  a  statement  "that  the  child  can 
read  and  legibly  ¥rrite  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,''  the 
d^ree  of  education  required  by  this  provision  is  so  far  below  that 
required  to  obtain  a  school  record  that  it  seems  natiu^al  for  issuing 
officers  to  accept  the  school  record  as  sole  evidence  of  educational 
fitness  for  work  and  to  give  no  examination  for  Uteracy.  Indeed,  a 
literacy  examination  is  given  only  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  and 
ill  Rochester  an  arithmetic  examination  in  case  the  child  appears 
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illiterate  or  can  not  readily  speak  English.  Even  in  these  places 
recognition  is  shown  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  grade  require- 
ments and  the  test — in  New  York  City  by  using  a  third-grade  reader 
for  the  test,  in  Buffalo  by  using  a  fifth-grade  reader,  and  in  Rochester 
by  testing  the  child  in  fractions  instead  of  in  reading  or  writing. 
Naturally  the  only  children  refused  certificates  as  a  result  of  snch  tests 
as  these  are  children  whose  school  records  are  virtually  frauduloit. 
Nevertheless  the  ntunber  of  refusals  in  New  York  City  because  of 
failure  to  pass  the  literacy  test  shows  the  great  need  for  such  a  test  in 
other  cities. 

In  spite  of  the  legal  provision  that  a  school  record  must  be  issued 
on  demand  ''to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examina- 
tion, may  be  found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same,"  ^  in  some  cities  the 
school  authorities  have  introduced  certain  highly  desirable  extra- 
legal requirements  for  obtaining  such  a  record.  In  Buffalo,  for  exam- 
ple, no  school  record  is  issued  imtil  the  parent  has  signed  a  blank  form 
giving  his  or  her  consent  and  stating  the  reason  for  the  child's  going 
to  work.  In  Albany,  Troy,  and  Little  Falls  the  child  has  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  promised  employment  before  he  is  given  a  school 
record.  This  procedure  practically  means  that,  whatever  periods  of 
idleness  he  may  have  later,  he  goes  straight  from  school  to  work.  In 
no  other  place  visited,  however,  is  any  such  method  used  to  prevent 
the  child's  securing  a  school  record  merely  in  order  to  avoid  going  to 
school.  And  the  law  makes  no  effective  provision  for  the  prevention 
of  this  unfortunate  break  m  the  child's  life. 

The  New  York  law  makes  no  exception  of  children  who  are 
mentally  defective.  Such  children,  if  unable  to  complete  the  sixth 
grade,  can  not  legally  go  to  work  imtil  they  are  16.  In  Buffalo,  how- 
ever, retarded  children  are  sometimes  given  the  Binet  test  and,  if 
found  mentally  defective,  are  occasionally  permitted  to  go  to  work 
without  having  fulfilled  the  educational  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  problem  thus  dealt  with  is  one  frequently  encountered  in  other 
certificate  offices  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  solution,  clearly  illegal  in  New  York,  is  one  which  it  would  be 
well  to  incorporate  into  law,  even  if  special  supervision  were  to  be 
exorcised  over  these  children  after  they  had  gone  to  work.  The 
problem  should  be  considered  as  primarily  one  of  education  and  not 
of  labor  regulation. 

The  lack  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  employed  children 
and  of  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  evening  school  attendance  law 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  present  l^al  provisions  relating 
to  continuation  schools  do  not  adequately  protect  the  child,  as  there 
is  no  law  requiring  that  the  hours  of  attendance  shall  be  included  in 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 
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the  legal  hours  of  labor.  As  for  ovening-school  attendance^  if  the  child 
needs  more  education  than  that  with  which  he  goes  to  work,  ho  should 
be  permitted  to  secure  it  during  working  hoiu^  at  a  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation school  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  spend  in  a  schoolroom 
the  leisure  he  needs  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Enforcement, — In  the  actual  prevention  of  employment  of  children 
under  14  and  under  16  without  certificates  there  is  probably  almost  as 
great  lack  of  uniformity  between  cities  as  in  the  application  of  thestand- 
ards  for  going  to  work.  Though  factory  inspectors  are  supposed  to 
cover  the  entire  State,  and  mercantile  inspectors  the  first  and  second 
class  cities,  with  a  fairly  uniform  degree  of  thoroughness,  these  inspec- 
tors can  not  visit  establishments  often  enough — inspections  are  made 
usually  only  about  once  a  year — to  do  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  child-labor  law.  The  rest  must  be  done  by  local 
school  authorities,  who  are  expected  to  see  that  children  once  in  school 
stay  there  until  l^ally  released  and  that  children  not  in  school  are 
sent  there  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  work  of  local  teachers,  attend- 
ance officers,  census  enumerators,*  and  other  school  officials  is  not 
thoroughly  done,  it  is  practically  impossible  effectively  to  enforce 
any  child-labor  law. 

To  keep  children  in  school  it  is  necessary  that  all  absences  be 
promptly  reported,  that  transfers  be  reported  both  by  the  school 
which  the  child  leaves  and  by  the  one  to  which  he  goes,  and  that 
attendance  officers  investigate  within  a  reasonable  period  every  case 
of  absence.  This  appUes  to  children  attending  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  In  New  York  City  the  system  devised  for  keeping 
children  in  school  is  excellent,  and  the  forms  for  reporting  absences  and 
transfers  are  used  by  many  private  and  parochial  schools  as  well  as 
by  pubUc  schools.  In  Buffalo,  although  the  law  gives  the  permanent 
census  board  power  * '  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out"  the  provisions  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
individual  principals  devise  their  own  methods  of  reporting  both 
absences  and  transfers,  and  some  of  them  make  no  report  to  the  per- 
manent census  board  of  a  child  who  has  left  to  go  to  another  school. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  child  did  not  enter  the  other  school  he  might  stay 
at  home  or  on  the  street;  or  if  nearly  14  years  of  age,  he  might  drift 
into  ill^al  employment  and  be  found  only  accidentally  by  an  attend- 
ance officer  or  an  inspector.  Conceivably  the  same  thing  might 
occur  in  Rochester,  where  the  school  the  child  is  leaving  merely 
notifies  by  telephone  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  go  of  the  transfer, 
leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  notify  the  efficiency  bureau  whether  or 
not  the  child  appears.  In  Rochester,  however,  it  is  said  that  between 
the  check-up  systems  of  the  efficiency  binreau  and  of  the  permanent 
census  board  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  child  of  school  age  to  escape 
the  authorities.     The  weekly  roll  call  for  changes  of  address  in  the 
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Rochester  schools  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  track  of 
children.  In  the  smallea*  cities  investigated  reports  of  absences  and 
transfers  are  made  with  more  or  less  r^ularity  to  attendance 
officers;  but  since  as  a  rule  no  records  of  individual  schools  are  kept 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  reports  are  only  occasionaUy 
received  from  private  and  parochial  schools,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  well  school  attendance  is  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  school  att^idance  of  children  not  enrolled  can 
be  enforced  depends  on  the  time  attendance  officers  have  for  other 
work  than  following  up  reported  absences,  on  their  vigilance  in  this 
work,  on  the  cooperation  of  police  officers  and  others,  and  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  school  census  is  taken  and  its  results 
checked  with  the  school  records.  In  general  the  school  census  is  of 
more  assistance  in  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the  nu-al  districts, 
where  an  annual  enumeration  is  made,  than  in  any  city  except  those 
of  the  first  class,  which  have  i>ermanent  census  boards.  In  the  othar 
cities,  indeed,  the  census  is  of  practically  no  use  for  more  than  one 
year  in  four,  because  it  is  taken  6nly  every  fourth  year.  This  con- 
dition should  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  requiring  a 
thorough  school  census  to  be  taken  in  every  part  of  the  State  at  least 
annually. 

In  the  three  first-class  cities  the  permanent  census  boards  not  only 
locate  children  4  to  18  years  of  age  in  order  that  the  school-attendance 
laws  may  be  enforced  but  also  collect  facts  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  This  system  of  census  enumeration  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  locating  children  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  immigrant  children  of  school  age  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 
It  also  aids  in  finding  children  illegally  absent  from  a  school,  public, 
private,  or  parochial,  which  does  not  regularly  report  its  absentees. 
Permanent  census  boards,  indeed,  seem  to  be  needed  in  oth^  cities. 

Too  little  use  is  made  of  the  opportunity  which  the  certificate  office 
affords  to  discover  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  The  names  of 
children  who  receive  or  are  actually  refused  certificates  are  generally 
sent  sooner  or  later  by  the  health  department  to  the  school  depart- 
ment. But  except  in  the  New  York  City  offices  it  is  not  customary 
in  the  cities  visited  even  to  take  the  names  of  children  who  apply  at 
the  certificate  office  without  the  requisite  documents  and  are  sent 
away  without  having  either  received  or  been  refused  certificates. 
Thus  an  opportunity  is  lost  of  locating  newcomers  to  the  city  who, 
not  being  enrolled  in  any  school,  may  easily  go  to  work  without 
certificates  when  they  find  they  can  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
certificate  law.  In  the  New  York  City  offices,  moreover,  these  names 
until  recently  were  taken  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  were 
not  reported  to  the  school  authorities. 
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Chie  difficult  probkfm  is  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  of 
children  who  have  completed  the  grade  requirements  for  a  school 
record.  If  such  a  child  simply  refuses  longer  to  go  to  school  without 
taking  out  a  school  record  the  parents  are,  of  course,  subject  to  a 
penalty,  though  if  the  child  is  over  14  years  of  age  it  is  always  difficult 
to  secure  a  conviction  for  nonattendance  at  school.  But  in  many 
such  cases  the  same  measures  may  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain 14-ye€tr-old  Buffalo  girl.  This  girl  was  repeatedly  told  by  the 
attendance  officers  that  she  could  not  receive  her  school  record  when 
she  wanted  it  unless  she  returned  to  school,  but  attempts  to  force  her 
back  into  school  were  unsuccessful  even  after  court  procedure.  Several 
months  later,  when  she  applied  for  a  school  record,  it  was  not  granted 
and  she  had  to  return  to  school  for  several  months  in  order  to  have 
attended  130  days  next  preceding  the  date  of  receiving  the  record. 

If,  however,  a  child  takes  out  a  school  record  and  then  fails  to 
apply  for  a  certificate,  or  if  for  some  reason  the  granting  of  the  cer- 
tiiScate  is  delayed,  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  In  at  least  one  case 
in  New  York  City  the  group  of  children  already  mentioned  who  had 
taken  out  school  records  and  failed  to  apply  immediately  for  em- 
plojrment  certificates  were  later  refused  certificates  on  the  ground 
that  the  130  days'  school  attendance  required  by  law  had  not  been, 
during  the  year  preceding  their  appHcations  for  certificates.  But  if 
the  parents  had  chosen  to  take  the  matter  into  court,  it  is  doubtful, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  whether  this  interpretation  would  have 
been  upheld,  for  as  the  law  now  reads  the  school  attendance  must 
have  been  during  the  year  preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birth- 
day or  **his  application  for  such  school  record."  *  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful, as  will  be  seen  later,  whether  in  cities  or  school  districts  having 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants  the  parent  could  be  punished  in  such  a 
case  for  violation  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

Breaks  between  school  and  work  which  occur  as  a  result  of  delay  in 
securing  certificates  are  not  imcommon.  In  New  York  City,  school 
principals  do  not  report  to  any  central  authority  the  fact  that  a  school 
record  has  been  issued  to  a  child,  although  such  reports  might  easily 
be  required  by  the  bureau  of  attendance  and  might  assist  in 
keeping  the  child  in  school.  In  theory  the  name  of  a  child  is  not 
r^noved  from  the  school  register  imtil  the  school  is  officially  notified 
that  the  child  has  received  a  certificate,  and  the  absence  of  a  child 
with  a  school  record  is  supposed  to  be  reported  like  that  of  any 
other  child.  But  in  practice  these  children  are  frequently  not  kept  in 
school,  as  principals  expect  them  soon  to  leave  permanently.  Cases, 
indeed,  in  which  children  have  been  out  of  school  for  several  months 
before  receiving  employment  certificates  can  be  found  by  comparing 

1  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  105.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122, 124. 
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the  records  of  the  bureau  of  attendance  with  those  of  the  certificate 
office  in  New  York  City.  One  child,  for  example,  received  his  school 
record  on  November  25,  1914,  and  his  certificate  on  February  13, 
1915;  another  received  his  school  record  on  January  21  and  his  cer- 
tificate on  April  30,  1915.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  three  months 
elapsed  between  the  giving  of  a  school  record  and  the  granting  of  a 
certificate  the  attendance  officer  had  called  almost  every  week  and 
each  time  had  found  the  child  waiting  for  his  birth  record  and  having 
his  teeth  treated. 

In  other  places  the  same  breaks  imdoubtedly  occur.  In  Buffalo, 
on  accoimt  of  the  lack  of  effective  regulation  by  the  permanent 
census  board,  a  child  who  has  received  a  school  record  may  easily 
drop  out  of  school  without  the  attendance  department  even  know- 
ing  about  it,  for  only  a  few  principals  report  to  the  board  the  issuing 
of  a  school  record.  In  one  week,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  out  of 
43  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  issuing  office,  13  of  whom 
were  refused  certificates,  in  only  4  cases  had  the  permanent  cen- 
sus board  been  notified  of  the  issiiing  of  a  school  record.  In 
Rochester,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  school  record 
withheld  xmtil  all  other  requirements  for  a  certificate  have  been 
fulfilled,  but  the  efficiency  bureau  receives  word  whenever  a  school 
record  is  issued  to  a  child  and  checks  up  all  records  with  the  reports 
of  certificates  issued.  But  in  the  second  and  third  class  cities  visited 
no  regular  system  of  notifying  the  school  authorities  of  certificates 
granted  or  refused  was  foimd. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  children  do  not  stay  in  or 
return  to  school  during  periods  of  waiting  for  their  certificates,  and 
that  to  make  them  do  so  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the 
attendance  officers.  Indeed,  only  a  rigid  follow-up  system  could 
prevent  children  from  absenting  themselves  from  school  after  they 
have  their  school  records.  And  such  a  system  would  seem  worth 
while  only  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  that  the  child 
passed  directly  from  the  school  into  some  sort  of  profitable  work. 
But  if  it  were  once  determined  that  the  child  had  to  have  a  job  as 
well  as  a  certificate  before  he  could  leave  school,  and  that  he  had  to 
keep  a  job  or  else  return  to  school,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  educate 
children  and  parents  to  the  idea  that  the  school  record  and  the  promise 
of  employment  were  both  prerequisites  to  an  employment  certificate 
and  that  such  a  promise  was  a  prerequisite  to  leaving  school. 

Another  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  wish  or  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  stay  at  home  to  help  in  nongainful  ways.  The 
law  provides  that  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any 
child  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  *  and  that  a  child  regularly 
employed  under  an  employment  certificate  in  a  city  or  school  district 

^^^     I      Mll-MI    MMI   M_U      _!!■    ■ ■_  I  I  I     II  I  '  "  

1  Education  Law,  sec.  630,  subsec.  1.    For  the  test  of  this  section  see  p.  1?7. 
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having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  or  regularly  employed  ebewhero 
under  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate  shall  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance.*  Another  section  says  that  to  be 
exempt  from  school  attendance  a  child  must  be  "regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service.'*' 

There  is  evidence  that  in  many  places  "any  useful  employment  or 
service"  is  interpreted  to  mean  housework  or  chores  at  home;  that 
children  are  often  permitted  to  stay  at  homo  for  such  work  on  school- 
record  certificates;  and  that  their  "employment"  varies  all  the  way 
from  household  drudgery  to  idleness.  Until  the  fall  of  1913,  when 
the  law  was  amended,  this  was  the  interpretation  in  Rochester;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  decided  that  henceforth  every  child  between  14 
and  16  must  be  in  possession  of  an  employment  certificate  or  be  in 
school.  In  Rochester,  therefore,  as  would  be  expected,  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  employment  certificates  are  regularly 
granted  in  a  given  time  as  the  number  of  school  records  issued  by 
all  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools.  From  September  1, 
1913,  to  Jtdy  1,  1914,  for  example,  1,315  employment  certificates  and 
only  about  762  pabUc-school  records  were  issued,  the  remaining  cer- 
tificates being  granted  on  records  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 
In  Albany,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  only  299  em- 
ployment certificates  but  483  pubUc-school  records  were  issued;  and 
in  Troy,  from  October  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  the  reports  showed  131 
certificates  and  137  public-school  records.  As  in  both  Albany  and 
Troy  a  considerable  number  of  children  with  parochial-school  records 
must  have  been  granted  certificates,  it  is  evident  that  many  children 
in  these  cities  secure  school  records  who  do  not  at  once  secure  cer- 
tificates or  enter  any  gainful  employment.  These  children  may  later 
go  to  work  illegally. 

Staying  at  home  on  a  school  record  alone  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
compubory  education  law  in  any  city  or  school  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  over,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  smaller  places 
if  a  child  can  show  he  is  engaged  "in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice." A  child  who  holds  an  employment  certificate  anywhere  in 
the  State  may  stay  out  of  school  to  work  at  home  as  weU  as  in  a 
gainful  occupation. 

As  for  unemployed  children,  or  those  who  hold  certificates  but  are 
not  at  work,  though  the  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  such 
children  shall  be  in  school,  the  certificate  law  contains  no  provision 
which  could  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  When  a 
child  has  left  the  oflBce  of  the  department  of  health  with  his  employ- 
ment certificate  he  is  still  responsible  to  two  officials,  the  factory 
inspector  if  he  is  employed  and  the  attendance  officer  if  he  is  not 

1  Education  Lav,  sec.  624.    For  the  t«xt  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
'Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 
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employed;  but  in  both  cases  the  officer  has  to  catch  the  child  befcnre 
he  can  exercise  in  any  effective  way  his  authority.  Unless  a  factory 
ins]>ector  or  an  attendance  officer  happens  to  come  his  way  the  child 
is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases — ^work  in  any  occupation,  legal  or  illegal,  or 
loaf  on  the  streets.  He  carries  his  license  to  work  in  his  pocket  and, 
if  he  finds  a  job,  gives  it  to  his  employer  to  keep  imtil  he  quits,  when 
he  may  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  or  may  carry  it  to  another  employer. 
No  public  authority  is  notified  when  he  begins  work  or  when  he  stops, 
and  no  pubUc  authority  knows  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing.  If  an 
attendance  officer  challenges  him  on  the  street,  he  produces  his  certifi- 
cate and  claims  to  be  himting  for  work;  and  generally  the  attendance 
officer  tells  him  merely  that  if  he  does  not  find  a  job  soon  he  must 
retium  to  school.  But  the  attendance  officer  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing when  or  where  or  whether  he  finds  work.  In  New  York  CSty  the 
bureau  of  attendance  attempts  to  see  that  when  a  child  receives 
a  certificate  he  goes  to  work,  but  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  long 
he  continues  to  work,  whether  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  other  cities  where  the  child  must  have  a  job  before 
seeming  a  certificate.  In  other  words,  the  child,  when  he  leaves  the 
health  office  with  his  certificate,  has  practically  escaped  from  any 
effective  supervision  by  the  school  authorities  who  up  to  that  time 
have  bounded  his  horizon. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  provision  for  knowing  when  children  aie 
out  of  work,  imemployed  children  are  sometimes  returned  to  school 
by  vigilant  attendance  officers.  In  New  York  City  a  special  contin- 
uation class  for  unemployed  boys  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  most  of  the  boys  attending  are  over  16  years  of  age 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  In  Buffalo  unemployed  boys  imider  16 
are  sometimes  put  in  the  special  employment-certificate  class.  But 
outside  of  the  first-class  cities  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  that 
an  employment  certificate  is  itself  a  hcense  to  stay  out  of  school,  and 
in  the  other  cities  investigated  no  attempt  is  made  to  retmn  unem- 
ployed children  to  schooL  Whatever  effort  is  exerted  anywhere  to 
return  an  imemployed  child  is  perfunctory,  because  the  attendance 
officers  know  that  if  they  take  such  a  case  into  court  the  judge  is 
almost  certain  to  hold  that  the  child  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  hunt  for  work  and  that  a  violation  of  school  attendance  under 
such  circumstances  is  purely  technical. 

Proper  provision  for  the  unemployed  child  in  the  school  system 
would,  of  course,  make  it  much  easier  as  well  as  better  worth  while  to 
send  such  children  back  to  school.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  permitting  these  children  to  stay  out  of  school  is  a  plain  and 
direct  violation  of  the  law  which  says  that,  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance,  the  child  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  must  not  only  hold 
a  certificate  but  must  be  **  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any 
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fiseful  employment  or  service.''  *  If  the  btw  is  to  be  enforced,  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  child  must  be  faced.'  • 

Industrial  inspection  is  at  best  an  incomplete  method  of  enforcing 
a  child-labor  law.  Children  move  so  often  from  place  to  place  that 
no  reasonable  frequency  of  inspection  is  a  guaranty  against  illegal 
employment.  In  New  York  State  experience  has  shown  that  an 
inspector  himself  must  see  a  child  working  illegally  to  have  an 
adequate  basis  for  prosecution.  In  large  establishments  inspectors 
do  not  have  time  to  look  up  each  child  and  find  his  certificate,  but 
can  make  a  test  only  of  a  sample  of  the  children  who  appear  to  be 
under  16  years  of  age.  The  child's  signature  on  the  certificate,  how- 
ever, is  a  help  in  identification  and  assists  the  inspectors  in  their 
work. 

One  of  the  important  problems  of  inspection  is,  of  course,  what 
action  to  take  when  a  child  is  found  who  is  suspected  to  be  under  16 
but  claims  to  be  over  that  age.  If  the  inspector  challenges  the  ages 
of  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  an  estabhshment  it  not  only 
antagonizes  the  employer  toward  the  child-labor  law  but  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  children  who  later  may  be  found  to  be  over 
16  and  legally  employed.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  of  imnecessary 
hardship  to  the  child,  as  well  as  to  secure  evidence  of  violation,  that 
inspectors  in  doubtful  cases  themselves  often  xmdertako  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  the  children  instead  of  serving  the  legal  notice 
which  requires  that  the  employer  within  10  days  either  furnish  such 
evidence  or  discharge  the  child.  In  any  event  it  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  inspector  whether  or  not  the  age  of  any 
child  is  challenged. 

One  hindrance  to  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  indeed,  is  lack  of 
any  uniform  provision  for  issuing  statements  of  age  to  childi-en  over 
16.  In  New  York  City  such  statements  of  age  are  issued,  but 
iK)where  else  in  the  State  is  there  any  provision  for  documentary 
evidence  of  the  ages  of  children  who  are  over  16.  The  simplest  way 
to  prevent  an  employer's  evading  the  law  by  hiring  a  child  whom  he 
states  he  believes  to  be  over  16  and  discharging  the  child  when  the 
inspector  challenges  the  age  is  to  require  employers  to  keep  on  file 
for  <dder  children^  perhaps  for  all  minors,  statements  of  age  issued 
by  some  responsible  agency  upon  the  same  evidence  of  age  as  is  re- 
quired for  an  employment  certificate.  Inspectors  could  then  demand 
either  employment  certificates  or  statements  of  age  for  all  children 
up  to  whatever  age  might  be  determined  upon  as  likely  to  cover  all 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  621.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  125. 

s  It  has  beensoggested  in  New  York  City,  first,  that  employers  be  required  to  send  to  the  bureau  of  attend- 
ance a  notice  of  termination  of  employment  for  each  child;  second,  that  attendance  officers  Inspect  monthly 
alli>]aces  of  employment  and  cheek  np  the  lists  of  childien  to  see  what  children  have  left  and  to  force  an 
explanation  from  en^loyera  who  fail  to  report  the  names  of  children  whohaveieft  their  employ;  and,  third, 
t2iat  as  a  further  means  of  discovering  changes  of  employment  made  by  children  employers  be  required  to 
enter  on  the  back  of  each  employment  certificate  before  returning  it  to  the  child  the  dates  of  beginning  and 
of  terminating  employment,  the  character  of  the  work,  and  their  own  names  and  addresses. 
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suspicions  cases.  But  if  an  employer  is  held  rigidly  responsible  for 
knowing  the  age  of  any  child  employed  and  if  instead  of  merely 
being  required  to  discbaige  the  cldld  he  is  penalized  when  one  is 
foimd  without  a  certificate,  ^nployers  themselves  will  desire  sudi 
certificates  of  age  as  a  means  of  self-protection. 

Though  probably  children  imder  14  are  not  often  employed  in  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  York  State,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  certificate  law  may  be  violated  frequently  and  in  all  places 
by  two  classes  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age;  first,  new- 
comers to  the  State,  especially  foreigners;  and  second,  other  children 
who  have  escaped  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  by  securing 
employment  certificates  but  who  try  to  avoid  the  legal  disabilities  of 
their  age  by  pretending  to  be  over  16.  As  one  of  the  supervising 
inspectors  says:  "A  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  fre- 
quently fails  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  an  employment  certificate  or 
even  states  that  he  has  none  and  represents  himself  to  the  employer 
as  over  16  years  of  age.  He  may  claim  to  be  unable  to  secure  a  birth 
certificate,  school  record,  or  record  of  any  kind  by  which  to  identify 
himself  or  establish  his  age  in  order  to  work  longer  hours,  obtain 
higher  wages,  or  be  allowed  employment  on  machinery.  When  such 
cases  are  f  oimd  by  the  inspector  the  only  option  the  inspector  has,  in 
justice  to  the  employer,  is  to  require  proof  of  age  or  dismiss  the  child 
within  10  days  of  notice,  the  result  being  in  most  cases  that  the  child 
hires  out  at  some  other  establishment  and  awaits  detection  again."  ^ 

Except  in  factories  and  in  mercantile  and  other  establishments  in 
first  and  second  class  cities  there  was  found  no  industrial  inspection 
in  the  places  visited,  and  only  school-attendance  officers,  who  are  at 
best  Uttlo  interested  in  what  occurs  dming  vacations  and  outside  of 
school  hours,  concern  themselves  with  the  employment  of  children. 
The  labor  law,  in  fact,  does  not  provide  for  supervision  by  any  central 
agency  over  the  inspection  of  mercantile  establishments  in  other  cities 
and  in  villages  of  3,000  or  over,  and  the  State  department  of  labor  has 
no  more  authority  to  demand  that  such  inspection  be  made  than  has 
the  State  department  of  health.  For  inspection  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  villages  of  less  than  3,000  no  legal  provision  whatever 
exists.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  outside  of  first  and  second 
class  cities  Uttle  is  known  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children 
anywhere  except  in  factories. 

Summary, — Lack  of  uniformity  between  cities  due  to  lack  of  State- 
wide supervision  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  child-labor  laws  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  strong  or 
weak  features  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of  repetitions  and 
even  contradictions  and  ambiguities  in  the  law,  the  standard  set  is 
high;  the  evidence  of  age  required  seems  adequate;  the  physical  ex- 

1  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York,  1913,  p.  47. 
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amination  must  show  not  only  that  the  child  is  in  ''sound  health '^  but 
that  he  is  physicaUy  able  to  do  the  work  proposed ;  and  the  require- 
ment of  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  ^  is  an  unusually  high  educa- 
tional standard  for  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  a  lai^  industrial  State. 

These  standards  probably  are  as  rigidly  enforced  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  many  places^  including  New  York  City,  which 
contains  more  than  half  the  working  children  of  the  State,  and  where 
the  foreign  element  makes  the  problem  particularly  difficult.  New 
York  State  had  in  1910,  however,  over  60,000  working  children,  and, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  most  of  the  cities  included  in  this  study  the 
methods  of  administration  in  use  were  found  to  have  both  good  and 
bad  features.  If. all  three  of  the  first-class  cities,  where  private 
agencies  have  done  much  to  seciu^  efficient  enforcement,  were  assumed 
to  have  developed  the  best  possible  methods  imder  existing  laws, 
the  fact  would  still  have  to  be  faced  that  in  1910  New  York  State  had 
over  18,000  working  children  14  and  15  years  of  age — not  far  from 
double  the  entire  number  of  gainfully  employed  children  in  Connecticut 
in  that  year — scattered  among  second  and  third  class  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  and  protected  only  by  the  methods,  sometimes 
good  and  sometimes  bad,  in  use  in  these  smaller  places.  Even  if  all 
the  children  working  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  all  those  working 
in  personal  and  domestic  service  outside  of  the  first-class  cities  are 
deducted.  New  York  State  in  1910  had  over  10,000  children  at  work 
in  other  gainful  occupations  elsewhere  than  in  first-class  cities — 
about  the  same  number  as  were  engaged  in  all  gainful  occupations 
in  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut.  All  these  children,  as  well  as 
those  in  first-class  cities,  are  dependent  for  protection  upon  the  State 
child-labor  laws  and  their  efficient  enforcement. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  one  city  the  administrative  machinery  breaks 
down  at  one  point  and  in  another  city  at  another  point.  In  some 
places  parents'  affidavits  are  regularly  taken  as  evidence  of  age;  in 
some  the  physical  examination  is  merely  perfimctory;  and  in  some 
the  sixth-grade  requirement  is  sometimes  nullified  in  practice  by  shov- 
ing children  up  in  grades  and  by  other  means.  In  short,  the  lack  of 
careful  supervision  by  any  central  office  means  that  the  high  legal 
standards  set  for  entering  industry  are  so  unevenly  enforced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  one  tmif ormly  strong  feature  of  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  need  in  New  York,  therefore,  is 
machinery  for  securing  imiformity  throughout  the  State  on  three 
points:  f^t,  evidence  of  age;  second,  physical  condition;  and  third, 
educational  attainments.  Under  the  present  system  such  uniformity 
can  be  secured  only  by  cooperation  among  three  separate  departments 

1  This  provision  has  been  amended  by  Acts  of  191C,  ch.  464.    For  the  text  of  this  act  see  pp.  132-133. 
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dealing  with  health,  labor,  and  education.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
situation,  moreover,  is  that,  though  the  health  department  has  juris- 
diction over  evidence  of  age,  the  labcur  department  practically 
determines  the  Tnininmim  number  of  points  to  be  covered  in  physical 
examinations  given  by  health  officers.  If  health  officers  are  to  issue 
employment  certificates,  it  certainly  would  seem  more  logical  for  the 
State  department  of  health  to  supervise  not  only  evidence  of  age,  which 
rests  upcm  vital  statistics,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical  ex- 
amination. The  issuing  officers  should  also  have  power  to  give  aD 
children  an  educational  test  suited  to  the  grade  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  attained,  and  some  central  authority — most  reasonably 
the  State  department  of  education — should  determine  the  character 
of  test  to  be  given. 

The  need  for  greater  centralization  is  further  shown  by  the  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  various  agencies  which  at  present  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law.  No  systematic  plan  of  reporting 
between  the  department  of  labor  and  the  school  authorities  exists 
anywhere  in  the  State.  When  an  inspector  orders  an  employer  to 
discharge  a  child  or  orders  a  child  who  is  working  illegally  to  return  to 
school,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  c^d  actually 
returns.  The  inspector's  authority  ends  with  seeing  that  the  em- 
ployer discharges  the  child.  In  other  words,  the  department  of  labor 
has  authority  only  over  the  employment  of  children.  In  New  York 
City  for  a  few  years  the  department  of  labor  regularly  reported  to  the 
compulsory-education  department  the  names  of  children  found  work- 
ing illegally;  but  many  of  them  proved  to  be  working  only  on  Satur- 
days or  after  school  hours,  and  as  the  department  of  labordidnotknow 
whether  or  not  children  reported  were  followed  up  and  returned  to 
school  the  plan  was  finally  dropped.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion, when  a  child  foimd  illegally  employed  by  an  inspector  anywhere 
in  the  State  was  dischaiged,  he  was  allowed — because  of  diis  lack, 
in  the  laws  themselves  or  in  their  administration,  of  provision  for 
following  him  up — to  slip  from  under  the  protection  of  any  law. 
Greater  cooperation  among  the  various  agencies  could  remove  many 
of  the  present  evils,  but  such  cooperation  is  difficult  both  to  ammge 
and  to  maintain  in  effect.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  evib 
of  the  present  system  seems  to  be  centralization  of  authority  ovear  the 
administration  of  child-labor  laws  in  some  State  agency  whidi  can 
supervise  the  work  of  all  the  local  agencies  concerned  and  can  itself 
be  held  rigidly  to  account  for  its  responsibiUties  toward  the  children 
of  the  State. 

Even  with  thorough  enforcement,  however,  such  a  law  as  that  of 
New  York,  under  which  children  who  are  at  work  on  certificates  are 
released  from  all  supervision  except  the  infrequent  visits  of  inspec- 
tors, does  not  offer  adequate  protection  to  young  wage  earners  in  the 
first  years  of  their  worlang  lives. 


APPENDIX. 


APPLICATION  OF  LAWS. 

The  child-labor  laws  of  Now  York  State  are  complex  and  verbose. 
Many  sections  overlap  each  other  in  content.  Sometimes  this  over- 
lappmg  involves  merely  useless  repetition,  but  sometimes  it  involves 
real  or  apparent  contradiction.  jFive  long  sections  are  repeated, 
practically  word  for  word,  applying  in  one  case  to  employment  in 
factories  and  in  the  other  case  to  employment  in  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  in  cities  having  3,000  or  paore  inhabitants.*  The  provi- 
sions in  regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  in  relation  to 
child  labor  are  scattered  through  at  least  six  diflferent  sections.'  The 
labor  law  says  that  school  records  shall  be  *  ^simed  by  the  principal  or 
chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the  school  which  sucn  chila  has  attended,"  * 
while  the  education  law,  which  takes  precedence  merely  because 
more  recently  amended,  says  that  they  shall  be  signed — 

*'a  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  tne  principal  or  chief  executive 
of  a  school. 

**6  In  aQ  other  cities  and  in  school  districts  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  oy  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  only. 

^*c  In  aU  other  school  districts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school."  * 

The  greatest  degree  of  complexity,  however,  appears  only  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  exact  application  of  the  minimum- 
age  and  employment-certificate  provisions — the  comer  stone  upon 
\^ch  rests  me  entire  structure  of  child-labor  legislation. 

No  single  minimum-age  or  employment-certificate  law  applies  to 
all  places  of  employment  in  all  localities  and  at  all  times.  Instead, 
five  sections  of  the  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws  apply  to 
different  industries,  or  to  places  of  cUfferent  sizes,  or  only  to  the  time 
when  schools  are  in  session.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
exact  application  of  each  of  these  sections. 

>  Labor  Law,  sees.  71, 72, 73, 75, 76,  and  sees.  162, 163, 164, 165, 166,  and  167.    For  the  text  of  these  sections 
MO  pp.  120-122, 121. 
s  Labor  Law,  sees.  43, 56, 50. 76, 167,  and  172.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  116, 118, 119, 122, 124. 

*  Labor  Law,  sees.  73  and  165.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  122. 121. 

*  EdtieatioQ  Law,  seo.  630,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128. 

Ill 
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The  minimum  age  of  14  applies  to  employment,  first,  in  any  place 
in  the  State  in  factories  at  any  time;  *  second,  in  cities  and  villages 
having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  mercantile  establishments, 
business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  theaters  and  otner  places  of  amusement,  bowlijig  alleys, 
barber  shops,  and  shoe-polisning  establishments,  in  the  distribution 
or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  messages,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  articles  at  any;  time;^  and  udrd,  anywhere  in 
the  State  ''in  any  business  or  service  whatever '*  during  any  part 
of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in 
which  the  child  resides  are  in  session/'  •  But  the  section  of  the  law 
which  prohibits  employment  under  14  in  factories  specifically  pro- 
vides that  * '  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  a  person  engaged 
in  famunff  from  permitting  his  children  to  do  farm  work  for  him 
upon  his  farm;"  and  also  uiat  *'boys  over  the  age  of  12  years  may 
be  employed  in  gathering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in 
any  one  day,  subject  to  the  requirements '*  of  the  education  law/  The 
employer  is  responsible  for  violation  of  any  minimum-age  require- 
ment. 

Employment  certificates  are  required  of  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age  for  employinent,  first,  in  any  place  in  the  State  in  fac- 
tories,* mercantile  establishments,  business  or  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  apartment  nouses,  and  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;*  second,  in  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  any  occupation;^  and  third,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages having  a  population  of  3,000  or  more  in  theaters  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  and  shoe-polishing 
establishments,  in  the  distribution  of  articles  otner  than  merchandise 
and  messages,  and  in  the  sale  of  articles.*  In  addition,  school-record 
certificates  are  required  for  employment  of  children  14  to  16  years 
of  age  in  any  occupation  and  in  any  place  where  employment  certifi- 
cates are  not  required,*  i.  e.,  in  places  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants 
in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber 
shops,  shoe-polishing  establishments,  in  the  distribution  or  trans- 
mission of  articles  other  than  merchandise  or  messages,  and  in  the 
distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  anywhere  outside  of  first  and 
second  class  cities  in  anv  occupation  whatever  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, except  that  in  places  of  over  6,000  inhabitants  children  must 
hold  emplojonent  certificates  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  school 
attendance.  It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  children  employed 
by  peddlers  or  in  places  of  amusement  in  the  smaller  cities  are  not 
required  to  hold  employment  but  only  school-record  certificates.  The 
principal  significance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  amusement  resorts, 

>  Labor  X.aw,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

>  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

*  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  1.  For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  128.  In  order  to  reooiv©  their 
full  apportionment  of  public  moneys  all  schools  must  be  in  session  at  least  180  days.  Education  Law,  sec 
492  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch.  511. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  sec  p.  120. 

»  Labor  Law,  sec.  70;  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs.  2  and  3.  For  the  text  of  those  secUons  seepp.  120, 
126. 

«  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsecs.  2  and  3.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  Id6. 

1  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  3.  For  the  text  of  this  section  sec  p.  126.  CitieB  of  the  first  class  bawa 
population  of  175,000  or  more;  cities  of  the  second  class,  a  population  ofbetween  50,000  and  175,000:  cities  of 
the  third  class,  a  population  of  less  than  50,000;  villages  may  vary  widely  in  population;  towns  ar«  manici- 
pal  corporations  comprising  the  inhabitants  within  their  l)oundaries.  The  villagois  a  part  of  the  town 
but  the  city  is  not.    Towns  have  no  stipulated  population  in  New  York  State. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

9  Education  Law,  sec.  626,  subsec.  2.    For  the  text  of  tnis  section  see  p.  126. 
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indnding  dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  etc.,  are  frequently  situated  in 
small  suburbs  of  large  cities.  The  occiipations  not  mentioned 
would  include,  of  course,  domestic  work — for  example,  nurse  maid; 
farm  work,  such  as  picking  fruit;  and  other  miscellaneous  oc- 
cupations. Though  the  majority  of  employers  and  of  children 
are  covered  by  the  employment-certificate  provisions  there  appear 
to  be  many  for  whom  only  school-record  certificates  are  required. 

The  first  thing  discovered  in  examining  the  various  sections  of  the 
law  is  that  the  minimum  age  for  employment  and  the  ages  when 
either  employment  or  school-record  certificates  are  required  do  not 
exactly  dovetail  because  thev  do  not  apply  to  exactly  the  same  places 
of  emplojnment.  For  a  child  under  16  to  stay  out.of  school  anywhere 
for  any  purpose  he  must  have  some  form  of  certificate.*  For  employ- 
ment out  of  school  hours  or  during  school  vacations,  however,  three 
out  of  the  five  sections  relating  to  employment  certificates,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  appUcation,  provide  only  for  issuing  certificates 
to  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  therefore  make  no  provision 
for  children  under  14  who,  nevertheless,  may  be  employed  m  certain 
places  during  school  vacations.  The  section  of  the  labor  law  relating 
to  factories,  for  example,  specifically  permits  boys  over  12  to  be  em- 
ployed in  gathering  produce.  If  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  such 
a  boy  apparently  might  be  required  to  have  an  employment  certifi- 
cate ^  whether  working  during  vacation  or  during  the  term  that  schools 
were  in  session;  but  if  between  12  and  14 — the  very  period  when  it  is 
most  important  to  prove  that  he  is  actually  of  an  age  to  be  legally 
employed — nothing  in  the  law  appears  to  prevent  his  working  during 
vacations  without  any  documentaiy  evidence  of  the  legality  of  his 
employment.^  Moreover,  no  minimum  age  is  fixed  and  no  form  of 
employment  certificate  is  required  during  school  vacations  for  chil- 
dren under  14  for  any  occupation  or  in  any  place  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  labor  law — i.  e.,  (1)  employment  anywhere  in  the  State 
in  factories*  and  (2)  employment  in  cities  of  over  3,000  inhabitants 
in  mercantile  estabiishments,  business  offices,  telegraph  offices,  res- 
taurants, hotels,  apartment  houses,  theaters  or  other  places  of  amuse- 
meiit,  bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  shoe-polishing  estabUshments, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles,  or  mes- 
sages, or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles.^  In  the  former  case 
the  child  whacan  gather  produce  during  vacation  without  a  certificate 
from  the  time  he  is  12  until  he  is  14,  apparently  may  have  to  obtain  a 
certificate,  even  for  vacation  work,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  14.  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  the  child  who  from  the  time  he  is  physically  capable 
of  any  useful  labor  imtil  he  is  14  can  be  legally  employed  without  a 

1  Bducation  Law,  sec.  624.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 
>  Labor  Law«  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  120. 

*  Such  a  case  is  not  covered  (1 )  by  Labor  Law,  sec.  70,  because  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for 
children  "between  the  ages  of  14  and  16";  (2)  by  Labor  Law.  sec.  162,  because  this  type  of  employment  is 
not  menticmed  as  covered  by  this  section,  and  even  if  it  could  by  any  stretch  be  considered  to  oe  covered, 
this  section  applies  only  to  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of  over  3,000;  (3)  by  Education  Law, 
fee.  036,  because  this  section  requires  certificates  only  for  cnildren  "between  14  and  16  years  of  age";  (4) 
by  Education  Law,  sec.  624,  because  this  section  appues  onlyto  school  attendance,  and  therefore  aoes  noi 
cover  vacation  employment;  or  (5)  by  Education  Law,  sec.  621,  for  both  of  the  two  last-given  reasons.  A 
child  under  14  is  not  exempted  from  school  attendance,  even  for  employment,  and  Education  Law. 
sec.  626,  snbeec.  l,  m^es  it  illeeal  to  employ  a  child  "in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  for  any  part  of 
the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  se^on." 
This  appears  to  make  it  illegal  to  employ  any  child  under  14  after  schocd  hours  while  sdiool  is  in  sessloD, 
and  therefore  restricts  their  employment  to  school  vacations. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  70.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  130. 

*  Labor  Law.  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 
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certificate  during  the  long  school  VAcations — in  some  nonfactory 
occupations  anywhere  and  in  anj  nonfactory  occupation  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  les3  than  3,000  inhabitants — apparently  has  to  ob- 
tain some  kind  of  a  certificate  for  such  work  after  he  becomes  14 
years  of  age.* 

An  analysis'  of  the  exact  application  of  the  sections  of  the  labor  and 
education  laws'  which  require  certificates  for  employment  or  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of 
age  increases  rather  than  decreases  the  complexity.  To  discoYer 
for  what  occupations,  in  what  locaUties,  and  at  what  times  such  a 
child  must  have  either  an  employment  certificate  or  a  school-reccH^d 
certificate  requires  ^the  careful  consideration  of  four  different  places 
of  employment  or  groups  of  such  places,*  four  classes  of  locauties,' 
and  two  elements  of  tmie.*  These  provisions  are  contained  in  five 
separate  sections  of  two  distinct  laws. 

Of  these  five  sections  only  two  apply  to  the  same  places  of  employ- 
ment and  the  same  locaUties  at  the  same  times,  and  even  these  two 
differ  somewhat  in  their  requirements.^  One  section  of  the  labor 
law  *  appUes  only  to  factories,  but  to  factories  anywhere  in  the  State. 
The  other  section  of  the  laborlawappUes  to  mercantile  establishments 
and  to  a  list  of  other  places  *—j^ome  but  not  by  any  means  all  of 
which  are  covered  by  one  section  of  the  education  law.  In  other 
words,  the  places  of  employment  mentioned  in  the  section  of  the 
labor  law  referring  to  mercantile  establishments  must  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  oi  which  is  covered  by  requirements  similar  to  those 
of  the  labor  law  relating  to  factories  and  the  other  by  entirely 
different  requirements  m  the  education  law.  Moreover,  the 
occupations  not  mentioned  at  aU  in  the  labor  law  constitute  a 
fourth  group  covered  only  by  the  education  law.**  The  secti(Hi  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  mercantile  and  other  establishments  "  does 
not  apply  to  cities  and  villages  otless  than  3,000  population;  two 
sections  of  the  education  law  "  create  differences  between  cities  and 

>  I>oiibt  is  thrown  upon  this  hiterpretatlon.  however,  by  the  tact  that  the  first  part  of  sec.  028  of  the  eda- 
catioD  law,  the  only  ooe  relating  to  emplojnnent  and  not  meanikj  to  school  attendance,  prohibits  the  emplof* 
ment  of  a  child  under  14  "in  any  business  or  service  whatever"  only  during  "any  put  oi  the  term  during 
which  the  public  schools  of  the  district  or  city  in  which  tlie  child  resides  are  in  session."  Though  la  the 
subsections  relating  to  certificates  no  mention  n  made  of  this  limitation  to  school  termis  it  might  be  arguid 
that  this  first  prov&ion  limited  the  appHcati(Hi  of  the  entire  secticm. 

>  The  results  of  such  an  analsrsis  are  presented  in  tabular  form  on  the  chart  fadng  p.  112. 

«  Labor  Law,  sees.  70  and  162;  Education  Law,  sees.  031. 621,  and  628.  For  the  text  of  theea  secti(Hi8  an 
pp.  laO,  124,  IS,  126. 

«(1)  Factories;  (2}  mercantile  establiehmenta,  bcBfaie«  ofOcea,  telegraph  offices,  reeUnranta,  hoteli» 
apartment  hoines,  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  (S)  theaters  or  other  placei 
Of  amusement,  bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  ahoe-politfiing  establishments,  dJstribcition  or  transnuBikB 
of  articles  other  than  merchandise  or  messAges.  distribution  or  sale  of  articles;  and  (4)  other  occupaticoa. 

*  (1)  Cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes;  and  (2)  cities  or  s^tool  districts  having  over  5,000,  (3)  from  3,080 
to  5jp00,  and  (4)  under  3,000  inhabitants. 

*  Employment  (1)  durinf  school  hours  and  (2)  outside  of  school  hoars. 

'Education  Law,  sees.  621  and  624.  For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126.  The  fint  of  these  Mo- 
tions provides  that  everv  child  must  attend  school,  and  the  second  that  evwy  person  in  parental  rdaHai  to 
a  child  must  send  the  child  toschool.  These  two  sections  both  distinguish  between  (l)dkildren  residlDgin 
cities  or  school  districts  havhig  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  8choui» 
and  (2)  children  residing  elsewhere.  For  the  first  class  of  children  the  mrovisions  of  the  two  sections  an 
pracUcally  the  same,  that  children  from  14  to  10  ysars  of  age  must  attend  school  nntoss  they  have  employ- 
ment oertiflcates  and  are  regularly  employed.  They  are  worded  differently,  however,  for  the  second 
<dafis  of  children— those  Ilvmg  in  cities  or  school  districts  havhig  less  than  6.000  inliabitants— the  fliat 
section  provides  kM*  exemption  from  school  attendance  if  "regularlv  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  oMfnl 
employmant  or  service.*'  and  the  second  requires  for  such  exemption  efther  an  en^Hoyment  certtficafti 
and  regular  emplojrment  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment,  Dusiness  or  telegraph  office,  rtstaiuut, 
hoteL  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  or  else  ascbooi- 
lecord  certificate  and  regular  employment  in  some  other  occupation  or  plue. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec  70.  Tor  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  126. 

*  Labor  Law,  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  sectiooi  see  p.  124. 

»  Education  Law,  sees.  621 ,  624,  and  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  12S,  126.  , 

u  Labor  Law.  sec.  162.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  124. 

u  Education  Law,  sees.  621  and  624.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125,126. 
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school  districts  of  under  5,000  population  and  those  of  5,000  and  over; 
and  the  third  section  of  the  education  law*  establishes  for  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  different  requirements  from  those  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Finally,  two  sections  of  the  education  law  ^  relate  only 
to  school  attendance  and  therefore  do  not  affect  vacation  employment 
or  employment  before  or  after  school  hours,  while  the  third  section 
of  the  eaucation  law  and  both  sections  of  the  labor  law'  relate  to 
employment  at  any  time. 

Careful  analysis  makes  the  law  finally  comprehensible,  as  it  brings 
out  the  fact  tHat  everywhere  in  the  State  a  cnild  between  14  and  16 
must  have  either  an  employment  or  a  school-record  certificate,  and 
that  "regular  employment  is  required  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance — in  otner  words,  such  a  child  must  be  either  at  school  or 
at  work  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  This  fact  does  not,  how- 
ever, obviate  the  practical  disadvantages — especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enforcement — of  laws  so  complicated  that  their  exact 
application  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  are  these  disadvantages 
obviated  by  the  fact  that,  if  overlapping  provisions  apparently  re- 
quiring both  employment  and  school-recora  certificates  are  overlooked 
on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  can  be  i^ored  as  themselves  pre- 
requisites to  obtaining  the  former,  it  is  possible  after  careful  study  to 
discover  where  and  at  what  times  employment  certificates,  and  where 
and  at  what  times  only  school-record  certificates  are  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

1  Educfttioa  Law,  sbc.  826.    For  the  text  of  this  section  see  p.  136. 

*  Education  Law,  sees.  621  and  624.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  125, 126. 

•  Labor  Law,  sees.  70, 163;  Education  Law,  sec.  626.    For  the  text  of  these  sections  see  pp.  120, 124, 126. 
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In  effect  Jan.  l,  1916. 

Note.  —\The  duttea,  author  It  w,  and  power*  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  tabor  tawe  herf 
to  fore  exercised  bu  the  eontntUmioner  of  labor,  the  deputy  eommteeioner  of  labor,  and  the 
tnduBtrial  ttoard,  have  been  traneferred  bw  chapter  914  of  the  Aete  of  19t5  to  the  Induetriml 
eontntieelon*  in  everw  caee  the  new  enforcing  authority  hae  6oen  indicatad  in  tkm  text  b§ 
an  Ineertion  in  bracket;  the  former  enforcing  power e  being  omitted,] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Tcrnis  used  in  labor  laws. — Employee.  The  term  "employee,"  when  tiaed  in  this 
chapt^^r,  means  a  mechanic,  worldngman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire. 

Employer.  The  term  **  employer^"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  the  person 
employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the  owner,  pn^iietor, 
agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate. 

Factory;  work  for  a  factory.  The  term  factory,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  shall 
be  construed  to  include  any  mill,  workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  businesB 
establishment  and  all  buildings,  sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  con- 
nection therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  except  dry 
dock  plants  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships,  and  except  power  houses,  generating 
plants,  bams,  storage  houses,  sheds  and  other  structures  owned  or  operated  by  a 
public  service  corporation,  other  than  construction  or  repair  diops,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  service  commission  under  the  public  service  commisaioii 
law.  Work  shall  be  deemed  to  be  done  for  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  tins  chapter 
whenever  it  is  done  at  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon  any  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  product  of  tne  factory,  whether  under  contract  or  arrangement 
with  any  person  in  charj^e  of  or  connected  with  such  factory  directly  or  indirectiy 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

Mercantile  establishment.  The  term  "mercantile  establishment,"  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  ssle. 

Tenement  house.  The  term  "tenement  nouse,"  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  either  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired 
out,  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three 
families  or  more  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the 
premises,  and  includes  apartment  houses,  flat  houses  and  all  other  houses  so  occupied, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  building  on  the 
same  lot  with  any  such  tenement  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter. 

Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon  the  [industrial  commission], 
it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  [its]  deputies  or  a  deputy  acting  under  [its]  direc- 
tion. [Consolidated  Laws  1909  volume  ^  Labor  Chapter  31  article  1  section  2  as 
amended  by  1913  Chapter  529,  by  1914  Chapter  512,  and  by  1915  Chapter  650] 

Court  decishn.^A  factory  is  a  structure  or  plant  where  something  is  made  or  manufactured  from  t«w 
or  partly  wrought  materials  into  forms  suitable  for  use.— Shannahan  v.  Empire  Engineering  Corporotioo, 

Opinion.— Departments  maintained  in  department  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  millinery  shops,  in  whidi 
articles  are  mape  are  factories.— Attorney  General  (1913). 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Industrial  commission  to  he  head  of  the  department  of  labor, — There  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment of  labor,  the  head  of  which  snail  be  the  industrial  commission.  *  *  *  [0  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3  s  40  as  amended  by  1915  0  674] 

Powers  of  industrial  commission;  hindering  comrnissioners  or  their  deputies,  etc^^pro- 
hibited. — 1.  The  commissioners,  deputy  conunisBioners,  secretary  and  othw  officen 
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and  aaaistants  of  the  commissioii  may  adminiBter  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matten 
relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission. 

2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force  or  otherwise  the  com- 
missioners, deputy  commissioners,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  department 
of  labor  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly  answer  ques- 
tions asked  by  such  officers  or  employees  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
OT  refuse  them  admittance  to  any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  thia 
chapter.    *    ♦    *    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  3  s  43  as  amended  by  1915  C  6741 

J'otoera  of  industrial  commimon;  investigations,  etc. — The  commission  shall  have 
power  to  make  investigations  concerning  and  report  upon  the  conditions  of  labor 
generally  and  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission.  Each  member  of 
the  commission  and  the  secretary  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  take  affi- 
davits and  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all  places  to  which  this  chapter  applies. 
The  commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  oi  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the  investigations  and 
inquiries  hereby  authorized,  and  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  any  matter  it  has 
power  to  investigate,  and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  who 
are  out  of  the  State  or  unable  to  attend  before  the  commission,  or  excused  from  attend- 
ance. (C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  51  as  added  by  1913  C  145  and  amended  by 
1915  C  674] 

Regulations  of  industrial  commission, — (1)  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  make, 
amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  applying  such  pro\'isions  to  specific  conditions  and  prescribing  means,  meth- 
ods and  practices  to  effectuate  such  provisions. 

(5)  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  and  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  of  tliis  chapter. 

(6)  No  provision  of  tliis  chapter  specifically  conferring  i)ower  on  tlie  commission  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  sliall  limit  tlie  power  conferred  by  this  section.  [C  L  1909 
V  3  Labor  C  31  art  3-a  s  51-a  as  added  by  1915  C  674] 

Opfnion.— The  [industrial  oommission]  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safety  of  factories  mora 
stringent  than  correeponding  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law.— Attorney  General  (1913). 

First  deputy  industrial  commissioner  to  be  inspector  general;  bureau  of  inspection;  divi- 
sions.— Tne  bureau  of  inspection,  subject  to  tne  8uper\dsion  and  direction  of  the  [in- 
dustrial commission],  shall  have  charge  of  all  inspections  made  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by 
the  [industrial  commission].  The  first  deputy  [industrial  commissioner]  shall  be  the 
inspector  general  of  the  State,  and  in  charge  of  this  bureau  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  [industrial  commission],  except  that  the  division  of  industrial 
hygiene  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  [industrial 
commission].  Such  bureau  shall  have  four  divisions  as  follows:  Factory  inspection, 
homework  inspection,  mercantile  inspection  and  industrial  hyg:iene.  There  shall  be 
such  other  divisions  in  such  biu'eau  as  the  [industrial  commission]  may  deem  necess- 
ary. In  addition  to  their  respective  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  such  divisions  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
the  (industrial  commission].  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913 
C  145)  8  53  as  amended  by  1913  C  145] 

Anpointment  of  factory  and  mercantile  inspectors. — 1.  Factory  inspectors.  There 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than 
thirty  of  whom  shall  be  women.  Such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  [indua- 
trial  commission]  and  may  be  removed  by  jit]  at  any  time.  The  inspectors  snail  be 
divided  into  seven  grades.  Inspectors  of  the  first  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  ninety-five,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  himdred 
dollars;  inspectors  of  the  second  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  fifty, 
ehaU  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  en 
the  third  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty-five,  shall  eaeh  receive  an 
annual  ssklary  of  one  thousand  eight  himdred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  fourth  grade, 
of  whom  there  shall  be  not  mor^  than  ten,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  and  sliall  be  attached  to  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  and  act  as 
investigators  in  Buch  division;  inspectors  of  the  fifth  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be 
not  more  than  nine,  one  of  whom  shall  be  able  to  speak  and  write  at  least  ^\e  European 
languages  in  addition  to  English,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  shall  act  as  supervising  inspectors;  inspectors  of  the  sixth 
grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman, 
shall  act  as  medical  inspectors  and  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
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five  hundred  dollars;  iiurpectors  of  the  seventh  mde,  of  whom  th««  shall  be  not  lea 
than  fouT)  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  doUm; 
all  of  the  inspectors  of  the  sixth  grade  shaU  be  physicians  duly  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  one  diall 
be  a  physician  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and*bs 
shall  l>e  the  chief  medical  inspector;  one  shall  be  a  chemical  engineer;  one  shall  be  a 
mechanical  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  ventilation  and  accident  prevention;  and  one 
shall  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  fire  prevention  and  building  constnictioii. 

2.  Mercantile  inspectors.  The  [industrial  comnussion]  may  appoint  from  time  to 
time  not  more  than  twenty  mercantile  inspectors  not  less  than  four  of  whom  shall  be 
women  and  who  may  be  removed  by  [it]  at  any  time.  The  mercantile  inspectors  maY 
be  divided  into  three  grades  but  not  more  than  five  shall  be  of  the  third  giade.  Each 
mercantile  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars;  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollan; 
and  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  himdred  dollars.  [G  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C 145)  s  54  as  amended  by  1913  C  145] 

Factory-inspection  districts;  appointment  of  chief  faciory  inspectors,  etc. — ^F«  the  in- 
spection of  factories,  there  shall  be  two  inspection  districts  to  be  known  as  the  first 
factory  inspection  district  and  the  second  factory  inspection  district.  The  first  fac- 
tory inspection  district  shall  include  the  counties  of  New  York,  Bronx^  Kings,  Queens, 
Richmond,  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  The  second  factory  inspection  district  sludl  include 
all  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  two  chief  factory  inspectors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  [industrial  commission]  and  who  may  be  removed  by  pt] 
at  an^  time  and  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  inspection  of  factories  in  each  factory  inspection  district  shall,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  [industrial  commission],  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  fac- 
tory inspector  assigned  to  such  district  by  the  [industrial  commission].  The  [indus- 
trial commission]  may  designate  one  of  the  supervising  inspectors  as  assistant  chief 
factory  inspector  for  the  first  district,  and  while  acting  as  such  assistant  chief  factcnry 
inspector  he  shall  receive  an  additional  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annnm. 
[C  L  1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  55  as  added  by  191S 
C145] 

Duties  and  powers  of  indtistrial  eommission,  factory  inspectorSy  etc. — ^1.  The  pndus' 
trial  commission]  shall,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  State  into  sub-districts,  aangii 
one  factory  inspector  of  t^e  fifth  grade  to  each  sub-district  as  supervising  inspector, 
and  may  in  [its]  discretion  transfer  such  supervising  inspector  frcmi  one  sub-aistrict 
to  another;  [it]  shall  from  time  to  time,  assign  and  transfer  factory  inspectors  to  eadi 
factory  inspection  district  and  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  inspection; 
[it]  may  assign  any  factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  nactories 
or  to  enforce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  [it]  may  assign  any  one  or 
more  of  them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

2.  The  [Industrie  commission]  may  authorize  any  deputy  [industrial  commissioner] 
or  assistant  and  any  f^nt  or  inspector  in  the  department  of  labor  to  act  as  a  factory 
inspector  with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  [industrial  commission],  the  first  deputy  [industrial  commissioner]  and  his 
assistant  or  assistants,  and  every  factory  inspector  and  every  person  duly  author- 
ized pursuant  to  sub-division  two  of  this  section  may,  in  the  dischaige  of  [its  or]  his 
duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  which  is  anected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  [it  or]  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to 
beheve  that  any  labor  is  bein^  performed  therein.^ 

4.  The  [industrial  commission]  shall  visit  and  inq;>ect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and 
inspected  the  factories,  during  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall 
cause  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial 
commission]  to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,^  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to  factmee,  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  ob- 
served and  enforced  by  the  [industrial  commission].  [G  L 1909  v  3  Laoor  G  31  art  4 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  56  as  amended  by  1913  G 145] 

DtUies  of  division  of  homework  inspection. — ^The  division  of  homework  inspectioB 
shall  be  in  chaige  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  department  of  labor  designated  by 
the  [Industrial  commission]  and  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
[industrial  commissioni,  have  chaige  of  all  inspections  of  tenement  houses  and  of  labor 
therein  and  of  all  work  done  for  factories  at  places  other  than  such  factories.  [G  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  G  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  57  as  added  by  1913  G  14S] 

1  WHh  the  possible  exception  of  New  York  City  ordioaDces  (City  of  New  York  v.  TrustoM  of  SailiNl^ 
Snug  Harbor,  85  App.  Dly.  365,  aff'd  lao  N.  Y.  537,  and  opinion  by  Attorney  General,  Jan.  11^  1904). 
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Awpovntment  of  (hief  mercarUUe  iiupector. — ^The  diviaioii  of  mercantile  inspection 
shall  De  under  the  immediate  chaige  of  the  chief  nnercan tile  inspector,  but  subject  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  [industrial  commission].  The  cnief  mercantile 
inspector  shall  be  appointed  and  be  at  pleasure  removed  by  the  [industnal  c(Hnmission], 
ana  shidl  receive  an  annual  salary  not  to  exceed  four  thousand  dollars.  [G  L 1909  v  3 
Labor  0  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  58  as  amended  by  1914  G  333] 

Mercantile  inspection  diUricta;  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission,  mercantile 
inspectors^  etc. — ^1.  The  [industrial  commission]  may  divide  the  cities  of  tne  first  and 
second  class  of  the  State  into  mercantile  inspection  districts,  assign  one  or  more  mer- 
cantile inspecUurs  to  each  such  district,  and  may  in  his  discretion  transfer  them  from 
one  such  distxict  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  of  them  to  inspect  any  special  class 
or  classes  of  mercantile  or  other  establisnments  specified  in  article  tw^ve  of  this 
cluster,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  or  to  enforce  in  cities  of  the 
first  or  second  class  any  special  provision  of  such  article. 

2.  The  [industnal  conmiissionj  may  authorize  any  deputy  [industrial  commissioner] 
or  assistant  and  any  agent  or  inspector  in  the  department  of  labor  to  act  as  a  mercan- 
tile inspector  with  the  full  power  Mid  authority  theareof . 

3.  The  [industrial  commission],  the  chief  mercantile  inspector  and  his  assistant  or 
assistants  and  ev^  mercantile  inspector  or  acting  mercantile  inspector  may  in  the 
discharge  of  [its  or  J  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or  room  in  cities  of  the  first 
ot  second  class  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  article  twelve  of  this  chapter. 
and  ma^  enter  any  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  said  article,  situated 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  whenever  [it  or]  he  may  have  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  it  is  affected  b^  the  provisions  of  article  twelve  of  this  chapter. 

4.  The  [industrial  commission]  snail  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to  be  visited  and 
inspected  the  mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this 
chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall 
cause  the  provisions  of  said  article  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial  com- 
mission] to  be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to  mercantile  or 
other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  enforced  by  the  [industrial 
commission]  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  [G  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  4  (as 
renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  e  59  as  amended  by  1913  G  145] 

Duties  and  powers  of  division  of  industrial  hygiene, — ^The  inspectors  of  the  seventh 
grade  shall  constitute  the  division  of  industnal  hygene^  which  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  [industrial  commission].  The  [industrial  commission  J  may 
select  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  to  act  as  the  director  of  such  division, 
and  such  director  wnile  acting  in  that  capacity  shall  receive  an  additional  compensa* 
tion  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  members  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene 
shall  make  special  inspections  of  ketones,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  conduct  spe- 
cial investigations  of  industrial  processes  and  conditions.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
[industrial  commission]  shall  suomit  to  the  industrial  board  [industrial  conmussionl 
the  recommendations  of  the  division  r^;arding  proposed  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  shall 
advise  said  board  [commission]  concerning  the  operation  of  such  rules  and  standards 
and  as  to  any  changes  or  modifications  to  be  made  therein.  The  members  of  such 
division  shall  prepare  material  for  leaflets  and  bulletins  calling  attention  to  dan- 
gers in  particular  industries  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid  them;  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  and  render  such  other  services  as  may  be  required  by  the 
[industrial  commission].  The  director  of  ench  division  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  [industrial  commission]  of  the  operation  of  the  division,  to  which  may  be  at- 
tached the  individual  reports  of  each  member  of  the  division  as  above  specified,  and 
same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  legislature  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  [in- 
dustrial commiasion].  [G  L  1909  v  3  Labor  G  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145) 
6  60  as  added  by  1913  G  145] 

Duties  and  powers  of  medical  inspectors. — The  inspectors  of  the  sixth  grade  shall  con- 
stitute the  section  of  medical  inspection  which  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  director  of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  be  under  tne  immediate 
charge  of  the  chief  medical  inspector.  The  section  of  medical  inspection  shall  inspect 
ketones,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  subject  to  tne  provisions  of  this 
chapter  throughout  the  State  with  respect  to  conditions  of  work  affecting  the  health 
of  persons  employed  therein  and  shall  have  chaige  of  the  physical  examination  and 
medical  supervision  of  all  children  employed  therein  ana  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  and  render  such  other  services  ao  the  [industrial  commission]  may  direct.  [C 
L 1909  V  3  Labor  G  31  art  4  (as  renumbered  by  1913  G  145)  s  61  as  added  by  1913  G  145] 
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PoxcerB  of  industrial  commission;  information  to  be  furnished  upon  request;  hindering 
commissioners  or  their  deputies^  etc.,  'prohibited;  penalty. — ^The  owner,  operator,  mana- 
ger or  lessee  of  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator^  fonndry,  machine 
shop  or  other  manufacturing  estahlishment,  or  anj  agentj  superintendent,  eubordi- 
nate,  or  employee  thereof,  and  any  person  employing  or  directing  an^  labour  affected 
by  the  provifdons  of  this  chapter,  shaU,  when  requested  by  the  (industrial  commisBicai], 
furnish  any  information  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  which  [said  commission] 
is  authorized  to  require,  and  shall  admit  Jit]  or  [its]  duly  authorized  representative  to 
any  place  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion. A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  [industrial  commission],  or  person  authorized 
by  [it],  to  any  such  establishment,  or  to  furnish  [it]  any  information  requested,  or  who 
refuses  to  answer  or  untruthfully  answers  questions  put  to  him  by  such  [industrial 
commission],  in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  refusal  or  untruthful  answer  given,  to  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  by  the  [industrial  commission]  in  [its]  name  of  office.  The  amount  so  re- 
covered shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  [( -  L 1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  5  (as  renum- 
bered by  1913  C  145)  a  64  as  amended  by  1913  C  1451 

Factories  to  be  registered  unth  State  department  of  labor. — The  owner  of  every  factOTy 
shall  redster  such  factory  with  the  State  department  of  labor,  giving  the  name  of  t^ 
owner,  his  home  address,  the  address  of  the  Dusiness,  the  name  under  which  it  is  car- 
ried on,  the  number  of  employees  and  such  other  data  as  the  [industrial  commission] 
may  require.  Such  registration  of  existing  factories  shall  be  made  within  six  months 
after  this  section  takes  effect.  Factories  hereafter  established  shall  be  so  registered 
within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  business.  Within  thirty  days  after  a 
change  in  the  location  of  a  factory  the^  owner  thereof  shall  file  with  the  [industrial 
commission]  the  new  address  of  the  business,  together  with  such  other  information  as 
the  [industrial  commission]  may  require.  [0  L  1909  v  3  Lshat  C  31  art  6  s  69  as  added 
by  1912  C  335] 

FACTORIES. 

MINIMUM  AGE  AND   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16;  farm  work  excepted 
under  certain  conditions. — No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  snail  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State,  or  for 
any  factory  at  any  place  in  this  State.  ^  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employment 
certiucate,  iaaued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child .  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  a  person  engaged  in  farming  from  permitting  his  children  to  do 
farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm.  Soys  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  employed 
in  ^thering  produce,  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
**  An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  *' 
and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  70  as  amended  by 
1913  C  529] 


Court  decMons.'^VTiAer  a  fonn«r  section,  of  which  this  b  an  amendment,  the  following  decisions 
rendered:  Violation  is  a  misdemeanor  and  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer: 
and  a  child  employed  in  violation  of  the  statute  does  not  assimie  the  risK  of  sach  employment  and  can  not 
be  held  puHty  of  contributory  negligence.— Marino  v.  Lehmaier,  173  N.  Y.  630, 66  N.  E.  572  HOOl);  Sitts  f. 
Waiontba  Co., 94  App.  Div.  38  (19M);  Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfi?.  Co-,  116  App.  Div.  689, 03  N.  Y.  8. 560  (1906); 
Fortune  v.  Uall,  12f  App.  Div.  260  (1906);  Kenyon  v.  Sanford  Hf^.  Co.,  119  App.  Div.  570 (1907);  Danaber  f. 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  126  App.  Div.  385  (1906);  Koester  v.  Rochester  Candy  Works,  194  N.  Y.  92  (1909).  The 
prohibition  is  absolute  and  ignorance  of  the  child's  age  is  no  defense.— City  of  New  York  v.  Chelsea  Joto 
Mills,  43  Misc.  266, 88  N.  Y.  S.  1085  (1904).  But  an  officer  of  a  oorporation  who  has  directed  that  no  chBd 
shall  be  employed  contrary  to  law  is  not  liable  if  a  subordinate,  without  his  knowledge,  ilknlly  enq)bTS  a 
child.— People  v.  Taylor,  192  N.  Y.  398  (1908).  Where  a  girl,  15  years  old,  without  an  entpToyment  certifl« 
cate.  was  injured  by  defects  in  machinery,  the  master  wasliaole.— Crowley  r.  American  Druggist  Syndicate, 
138  N.  Y.  S.  642, 162  App.  Div.  775  (1912). 

OpMon.— A  child  under  14  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  child's  parents.— Attorney  General  (1912). 

EMPLOTMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECOROS. 

Commissioner  of  health  to  issiie  certificates;^  age^  school,  and  hecUth  records  required; 
method  of  issuing. — Such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  commisBioner  of  health  or 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village 
where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  hy  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the 
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application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  deeiring  such  employ- 
ment. Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed,  viz:  The  school  record  of  such 
child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this  article;  also,  evidence  of  age 
showing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  upwards,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
evidence  thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  following  subdivisions  of  this  section  and 
which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designated  as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate:  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  accord- 
ing to  law  with  a  rep^istrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
recording  births,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  iseu^  to  such  child 
showing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  SQhool  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
elsewh^e,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  eight  years*  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such 
child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  article  *  *  ♦  [23]  of  the  education  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  record  of  such  school  shows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a 
certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence:  In  case  it  ehaXl  appear  to  the  satirfaction  of  the 
officer  to  whom  appHcation  is  made,  as  herein  pro\'ided,  for  an  employment  certificate. 
that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested,  and  who  has  presented  the  school 
record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  satisfactonr  documentary  e\ddence 
of  ape  can  be  produced,  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said 
subdivisions  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the  board  of 
health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement  signed  by 
him  showing  such  factSj  together  with  such  affida\'its  or  papers  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced before  him  constituting  such  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child,  and  the  board  of 
health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  resolution,  pro\ade  that  such  evi- 
dence of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  board,  and  shall  be  received 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(e}  Physicians'  certificates:  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  ca«e  application  for 
the  isBuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such  officer  ny  a  child's 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to  produce  any  of  the  e\-idence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  if  tho  child  is  appar- 
ently at  least  fourteen  years  ofage,  such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates. 


Such  application  shall  contain  the  alleRed  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  resi- 
dence of  such  child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  detcr- 


appear 

period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  state- 
ment of  sucn  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to 
appear  thereafter  for  physical  examination  before  two  physicians  officially  designated 
by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they 
have  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physi- 
cians do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician  and  the  concur- 
ring opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
once  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  ^aU  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such 
affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such 
child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  cer- 
tificate, who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  ana  who  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued 
until  such  child  further  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the 
officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  sucn  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examina* 
tion,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write 
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aimple  sentencefl  in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  lb  fourteas 
years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  developm^it  of  a  child  of  its  aee, 
and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  todoi 
Every  such  employment  certificate  shall  be  aignod,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer 
issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  everv  case,  before  an 
employment  certificate  is  issued,  ouch  phvaical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  i^ 
medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thotou^ 
physical  examination  of  tne  child  and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  for- 
nisned  for  the  pur{X)se  by  the  State  [industrial  commission]  luid  shall  set  forth  thereon 
such  facts  concerning  the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  [indus- 
trial commission]  may  require.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C31art6s71as amended  by  1912 
0  333] 

Ortirt  decMon.—Emnloymtnt  of  a  chfld  between  14  and  10  in  vloUtkm  of  the  two  preoedini^  .leetiBBi 
is  negligence.  The  chud  can  not  be  Ruilty  of  contributory  negHgenoe  or  afwnme  tlie  risks  of  en^kioyiiMnt.— 
Dragotto  v.  Pliinkett,  99  N.  Y.  361, 113  App.  Div.  648  (1906). 

Opmirm.— The  requirement  of  an  examination  as  to  physical  fitness  is  of  State-wide  application  and  if 
not  limited  to  cities  of  the  first  class.    Attorney  General  ( 1912). 

Contents  of  certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  child,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any 
distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that  the  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  nl^  and  that  the  child  named 
in  such  certificate  has  appeared  before  tne  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been 
examined.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  72] 

Contents  of  school  record;  educational  retirements. — ^The  school  record  reauired  by 
this  article  shall  be  signed  bv  the  prinapal  or  cliief  executive  officer  of  tne  school 
which  such  child  has  attendee  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain  % 
statement  certif>ing  that  the  child  has  r^ularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  sdioc^ 
equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days 
during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  received  during 
such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing.  English  grammar  and  ^eocraphy 
and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  inducung 
fractions  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first  six  years  of  the  public 
Momentary  school  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parodiial  school  from  which  audi 
school  record  is  issued.  Such  school  record  riiall  also  give  the  date  of  birth  and  resi- 
dence of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its  paremt 
or  guardian  or  custodian.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  73  as  amended  by  1913 
C1441 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  list  of  certificates  to  he  serU 
to  industrial  commission;  blank  certificates,  etc. — The  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commiaedoner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  ahall  transnut,  between  the  fijrst  and 
tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  [industrial  commission],  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  chil- 
dren to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  preceding  month  together  with 
a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  every  examination  as  to  the  physical  fitness,  including 
examinations  resulting  in  rejection.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  all  emph^ 
ment  certificates  and  school  records  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  ch^teT' 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  [industrial  commissionl.  In  towmc 
villages  or  cities  other  than  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  the  [industrial  commiasio^ 
riiall  prepare  and  furnish  blank  forms  for  such  employment  certificatee  and  schott 
records.  No  school  record  or  employment  certificate  required  by  this  article,  other 
than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission]  as  above  provided: 


sion]  shall  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records  required  to  be  kept  by  all  such  officem 
[C  L  1909  V  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  75  as  amended  by  1913  C 144] 

Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  he  returned  to  child  or  jparent;  evidence  of  age  maif 
he  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  misdemeanor;  evidence  ofUU- 
gal  employment. — Eacn  person  owning  or  operating  a  factoiy  and  employing  childreii 
therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  mctory ,  a  register,  in  whick 
shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  ciiildren  m 
employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in 
sucli  office  shall  be  produced  tor  ina>ection  upon  the  ofemand  of  the  [industrial  commis- 
sion].   On  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  chQd  so  registered,  and  whose  certifi- 
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cate  ifl  80  filed,  such  certificate  shall  be  forthwith  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the 
child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  The  [industrial  commiasion]  may  make 
demand  on  any  employer  in  whose  factory  a  chila  apparently  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  is  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
certificate  is  not  tiien  filed  as  required  by  this  article,  that  such  employer  shall  either 
fumifiii  [it]  within  ten  days,  evidence  satisfactory  to  [it]  that  such  child  is  in  fact 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to 
w(nk  in  such  fectory.  Tne  [industrial  commiasionl  may  require  from  such  employer 
the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required  on  the  issuance  of  an  employment 
certificate;  and  the^  employer  furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  fur- 
nish any  farther  evidence  of  the  age  of  tne  child.  A  notice  embodving  such  demand 
may  be  served  on  such  employer  personally  or  may  be  sent  by  mail  addresBed  to  him 
at  said  &ctory,  and  if  served  by  poet  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
post.  When  the  employer  is  a  corporation  such  notice  may  be  served  either  personally 
upon  an  officer  of  such  corpK)ration,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office  or 
the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation.  The  papers  constituting  such 
evidence  of  age  furnished  by  the  employer  in  response  to  such  demand  shall  be  filed 
with  the  [industrial  commission]  and  a  material  ialae  statement  made  in  any  such 
paper  or  affidavit  by  any  person,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor.^  In  case  such  emplover 
shall  &dl  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  [industrial  commission]  within  ten  days  after 
such  demand  such  evidence  of  age  herein  required  by  [it],  and  shall  thereafter  con- 
tinue to  employ  such  child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  factory, 
proof  of  the  giving^  of  such  notice  and  of  such  failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evidence 
^all  be  prima  &ae  evidence  in  any  prosecution  brought  for  a  violation  of  this  article 
that  such  child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully  employed.  [C  L  1909 
V  3  Labor  031  art  6  8  76] 

Certificates  of  ffnf steal  fitness  may  be  required  from  14  to  16;  revocation  of  employment 
certifuiles. — 1.  All  chilaren  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  a£;e  employed  in 
factories  shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  whenever  requirea  by  a  medical 
inspector  of  the  State  department  of  labor.  The  result  of  all  such  physical  exami- 
nations shall  be  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  [industrial  com- 
mission]^ and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  office  or  offices  of  tne  department  as  the 
pndustnal  commissionl  may  designate. 

2.  If  any  such  child  shall  Ml  to  submit  to  such  physical  examination,  the  [industrial 
commission)  may  issue  an  order  canceling  such  child's  employment  certificate. 
Such  order  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer  of  such  child  who  snaU  forthwith  deliver 
to  an  authorized  representative  of  the  department  of  labor  the  child's  employment 
certificate.  A  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  cancellation  diall  be  served  on  the  board 
of  health  or  other  local  authority  that  issued  the  said  certificate.  No  such  child  whose 
employment  certificate  has  been  canceled,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  while  said  cancellation 
remains  unrevoked,  be  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factorv  of  the  State  before 
it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  thereafter  such  child  shall  submit  to  ^e  physic^ 
examination  reouired,  the  [industrial  commission]  may  issue  an  order  revoking  the 
cancellation  of  tne  employment  certificate  and  may  return  the  employment  certificate 
to  such  child.  Copies  of  the  order  of  revocation  snail  be  served  upon  the  ftumier  em- 
ployer of  the  child  and  the  local  board  of  health  as  aforesaid. 

3.  If  as  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  made  by  a  medical  inspector  it  appears 
that  the  child  is  physically  unfit  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  such  medical  inspector 
shall  f  (HTthwith  submit  a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  [industrial  commission^  which  shidl 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  [indusdial  commission],  setting  forth  in  detail  his 
reasons  therefor,  and  the  [industrial  commissionl  may  issue  an  order  canceling  the 
employment  certificate  o£  such  child.  Such  order  of  cancellation  shall  be  s^ved, 
and  the  child's  employment  certificate  delivered  up,  as  provided  in  subdivision  two 
hereof,  and  no  such  child  while  the  said  order  of  cancellation  remains  unrevoked  shall 
be  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  of  the  State  before  it  attains  the  age 
ol  sixteen  years.  If  upon  a  subsequent  physical  examination  of  the  child  by  a  medi(^ 
inspector  of  the  depiurtment  of  labor  it  appears  that  the  physical  infirmitiee  have 
been  removed,  such  medical  inspector  shaU  certify  to  that  effect  to  the  [industrial 
commission],  and  tiie  [industrial  commission]  may  thereupon  make  an  order  revoking 
the  cancellation  of  the  emi^oyment  certificate  and  may  return  the  certificate  to  such 
child.  The  order  of  revocation  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivi- 
sion two  hereof.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  6  s  76-a  as  added  by  1913  C  200] 

>  l^^'^P^'i^tyfor  misdemeBiior,  aee  page  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1009,  volume  4,  Peoal,  chiq>t49r  40,  article 
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EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

C0MFUL80RT   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCB. 

Enforcement:  lists  of  alien  children  to  he  procured  by  industrial  commistion. — 

2.  The  [industrial  commbaion]  shall  procure  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  authori- 
ties complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages,  and  destination  within  the  State  of  all  alien 
children  of  school  age,  and  such  otner  facts  as  will  tend  to  identify  them,  and  shall 
forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  several 
boards  of  education  and  school  boards  in  the  respective  localities  within  the  State  to 
which  said  children  shall  be  destined,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  inovisions  of 
the  education  law  relative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  oi  children  of 
school  age.  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  11  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  153  aa 
added  by  1910  C  514  and  amended  by  1912  C  543] 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  THEATERS,  STREET  TRADES,  MES- 
SENGERS, ETC. 

APPUCATION   OP  ACT. 

Certain  cities. — ^The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  all  villages  and  cities 
which  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  three  thousand  or 
more.    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  160] 

MINIMUM   AGE  AND   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  certificates  required  from  14  to  16. — No  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  or  other  business  or  eetaolishment  specified  in  the  precediiu; 
section  [mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  theat^  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley^  barber  shop, 
shoe-poUshing  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  oi  merchandise, 
articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles].  No  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted  to  work  unless  an  employment 
certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  tms  article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  [C  L 1909  v  3  Labor 
C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  bjr  1913  C  145)  s  162  as  amended  by  1911  0  866] 

Commissioner  of  health  to  issue  certificates:  age.  school,  ana  health  records  required; 
method  of  issuing. — [This  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  71,  article  6  oi 
this  chapter.]  [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  163 
as  amended  by  1913  C  1441 

Contents  of  certificates. — ^[This  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  72.  article 
6  of  this  chapter.!    [C  L  1909  v  3  Labor  C  31  axt  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  164] 

Contents  of  school  records;  educational  requirements.— VTl^  section  is  practically 
identical  with  section  73,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  fC  L  1909  v  3  Labor  0  31  art  15 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  165  as  amended  by  1913  C  144J 

Enforcement:  duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission;  lists  of  certifieates  to  he 
sent  to  industrial  commission;  blank  certificates,  etc. — fThis  section  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  section  75,  article  6  of  this  chapter.]  (0  L  1909  v  3  Lalxsr  C  31  art  12  (as 
renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  8  166  as  added  by  1913  C  144] 

Lists  required  under  16;  certificates  to  be  returned  to  child  or  parent;  evidence  of  ags 
may  be  required  for  child  apparently  under  16;  false  statement  a  misdemeanor;  evidence 
of  illeaal  employment.— ^ ma  section  is  practically  identical  with  section  76,  article 
6  of  this  chapter,  except  that  in  section  76  the  provisions  are  enforced  by  the  (in- 
dastrial  commission]  and  in  this  section  by  the  [industrial  commission]  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  and  by  the  health  officers  in  other  cities,  villages,  ete.]  [C  L 
1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  0  145)  s  167  as  amended  by  191S 
C145] 

ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission,  health  commissioners,  elc, — Except  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  heedth  com- 
missioners of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall  enforce  the  same 
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and  prosecute  all  violationis  thereof.  Proceedings  to  prosecute  such  violations  must 
be  begun  within  sLxty  days  after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and 
members  of  such  boards  or  department[8],  all  health  commifisioners,  inspectors  and 
other  persona  appointed  or  designated  by  such  boards,  departments  or  commissioners 
may  visit  and  inspect,  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable  and  necessary,  all 
mercantile  or  other  establishments  herein  specified  within  the  town,  village  or  city 
for  which  they  are  appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  any  such 
officer  from  making  such  visitations  and  inspections,  nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or 
injured  by  force  or  otherwise  while  in  the  performance  of  hia  duties.  All  persons 
connected  with  any  such  m^rcantUe  or  other  establishment  herein  specified  shall 
Xnt>perly  answer  all  questions  asked  b^  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any 
of  the  provisioDs  of  this  article.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  [indus- 
trial commission]  diall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  for  that  purpose  [said 
commi8sionj[  and  [itsl  subordinates  shall  possess  all  powers  herein  conferred  upon  town, 
viUage,  or  city  boards  and  departments  of  health  and  their  commissioners,  inspectors, 
and  otner  officers,  except  that  the  board  or  department  of  health  of  said  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  shall  continue  to  issue  employment  certificates  as  provided  in 
section  one  himdred  and  sixty-three  of  this  chapter.  [0  L  1909  v  3  Labor  0  31  art  12 
(as  renumbered  by  1913  C 145)  s  172  as  amended  by  1913  0  145] 

Cojnf  of  law  to  he  posted  under  certain  eonditions. — A  copy  or  abstract  of  applicable 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  [industrial  commission] 
to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission]  shall  be  kept  posted  by 
the  employer  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  floor  of  every  mercantile  or  otner  estab- 
lishment specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  wherein  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  such  pro- 
visions. [0  L  1909  V  3  Labor  0  31  art  12  (as  renumbered  by  1913  C  145)  s  173  as 
amended  by  1913  C  145] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  AND   EVENING  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Instriution  required. — The  instruction  required  under  this  article  shall  be: 

1 .  At  a  public  school  in  which  at  least  the  six  common  school  branches  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  language  and  geography  are  taught  in  English. 

2.  Efeewhere  than  a  public  school  upon  iiStruction  in  the  same  subjects  taugnt  in 
English  by  a  competent  teacher.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  620] 

children  from  7  to  14  in  certain  citieSjfrom  8  to  14iri  certain  other  cities^  and  from  14 
to  16  if  not  regularly  and  lawfully  emptoyed. — 1.  Every  child  within  the  compulsory 
school  ages,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  residing  in  a 
city  or  school  distnct  ha^dng  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  the  entire 
time  during  which  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  period  shall  be  not  leas 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  actual  school. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  iiseful  employment  or  service,  and  to  whom  an  employment 
certificate  has  not  been  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law,  shall  so 
attend  the  entire  time  during  which  the  school  attended  is  in  session. 

2.  Every  such  child,  residing  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a 
population  of  five  thousand  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
attend  upon  instruction  during  the  entire  time  that  the  school  in  the  district  shall  be 
in  session  as  follows: 

(a)  Each  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(b)  Each  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  law- 
fully engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service.  *  *  *  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion C  16  art  23  s  621  as  amended  by  1911 C  710  and  by  1913  C  511] 

Boyafrom  14  to  16  to  attend  evenxng  or  continuAtion  schools  and  girls  from  14  to  16  to 
attend  eontinvaHon  schools  under  certain  conditions, — 1.  Every  boy  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  pos- 
session of  an  employment  certincate  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is  required  for  ^uduation  from 
the  elementary  public  schools  of  such  city,  and  who  does  not  hold  eitner  a  certificate 
of  graduation  nrom  the  public  elementioy  school  or  the  preacademic  certificate  issued 
by  the  regents  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by 
the  education  department,  shall  attend  the  public  evening  schools  of  such  city,  or 
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other  evening  schools  offering  an  equiTalent  coime  of  infltniciioii,  for  not  leas  thsa 
ax  hours  eacn  week,  fcr  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks. 

2.  When  the  board  of  education  in  a  city  or  disbrict  ahall  have  established  part- 
time  and  continuation  schools  or  couisea  ol  instruction  for  the  educaticn  ol  yoimg 
persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  yean  of  age  who  are  regularly  emploved  in  socfi 
city  or  district,  said  board  of  education  may  reqmie  the  attendance  in  sucn  acbools  or 
on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  any  young  person  in  audi  a  city  or  district  who  b  in 
possession  of  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  proviaions  of  the  labcr 
law,  who  has  not  completed  such  courses  of  study  as  are  required  tor  graduation  from  t^ 
elementary  public  schools  of  such  city  or  district^  or  equivalent  courses  of  study  in 
parochial  or  other  elementary  schools,  who  does  not  hidd  either  a  c^tificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  the  public  elementarv  school  or  a  preacademic  certifkate  of  the  completiaB 
of  the  elementary  course  issuea  by  the  education  department,  and  who  is  not  other- 
wise rec^vinjH;  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of  education  as  equivatent  to  ^bak 
provided  for  in  the  schools  and  courses  of  instruction  established  under  ^e  jprovisioiH 
of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  flhaii  be  for  a 
total  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  at  tiierate  of  not  less  than  four  and  not 
more  than  ei^t  hours  per  week,  and  snail  be  between  the  houra  of  eig)it  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day  or  days. 

3.  The  children  attending  such  part-time  or  continuation  schools  as  required  in 
para^ph  two  of  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  the  attendance  on  evcnii^  schoob 
required  in  paragraph  one  of  thissecticm.  [C  L  IS^IO  t  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  622  as 
amended  by  19l3  (J7481 

Reffulatwns  for  aUenaance  at  other  tkan  puhHe  acAoob . — If  anv  sudi  child  ^lall  so 
attend  upon  instruction  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  sucn  instruction  shall  be 
at  least  substantially  equiviJent  to  the  instructioQ  eiven  to  children  of  like  age  at  the 
public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  (£ild  resides;  and  such  attendance 
ahall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  each  day  thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  Uke 
age  at  public  schools;  and  no  greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be 
deducted  from  such  attendance  durine  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is 
allowed  in  such  pubUc  schools  to  chil&en  of  like  age.  Occasi<Mial  absences  trosB.  such 
attendance,  not  amounting  to  irregular  attendance  in  tiie  fair  meaning  of  the  term, 
shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would  be  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  practice  of  such  public  school.  [G  L  1910  v  8  Education  C'  16  art  23 
s623] 

Children  fromx  7  to  14  in  certain  diatridi  andfrom  14-  to  IS  urdest  regularly  cmd  laufnlly 
employed;  from  S  to  16  in  other  districts,  unless  re^larly  and  lawfully  employed^  etc. — 
Every  person  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  within  the  compuls^  scIkkA  ages  and  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  imaJl  cause  such  child  to 
attend  upon  instruction,  as  follows: 

1.  In  cities  and  school  districts  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  above, 
every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  as  required  by  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  this  act  unless  an  employment  certificate  shall  have  been  duly  issued 
to  such  child  under  the  provisions  oi  the  lalxMr  law  and  he  is  r^;ularly  employed 
thereunder. 

2.  Elsewhere  than  in  a  city  or  school  district  having  a  population  of  five  thousand 
or  above,  every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  such  child  diaH 
have  received  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  proviaions  of  the  labor 
law  and  is  regularly  employed  thereunder  in  a  factcnry  or  mercantile  establidunent, 
business  or  telegn^h  office^  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution 
or  tranamiflsian  of  merchandise  or  meseagesy  or  unless  such  child  shall  have  received 
the  school  record  certificate  issued  under  section  six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  act 
and  is  regularly  employed  elsewhere  than  in  the  factory  or  mercantile  fi«fa>>^^^m<^ 
business  or  telegrapn  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distiibutioa 
or  transmifwon  of  merchandise  or  mesBu;ee.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C 16  art  238  624] 

Penally  for  preceding  section, — A  violaticoi  of  section  six  hundred  and  twenty-feur 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor^  punishable  for  the  first  ofiense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  or  five  days'  imprisonment,  and  for  each  8ubse<|uent  offense  by  a  fine  not 
^cceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  da3^,  or  by  boti^ 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.    *    «    *    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  €16  art  23  s  625] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

MiNnnrM  age  and  employment  certificates. 

Emphyment  under  14  prohibited  during  school  hours;  employment  and  »cik)oi  record 
eertifieates  rwitiredfrom  14  to  16  for  employment  in  certain  occupations  elsevshertHkaniii 
cities  of  the  first  ana  second  class;  employment  certificates  requiredfrom  14  to  16  in  dties  </ 
the  first  and  second  class. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pmon,  firm  or  corporation: 
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1.  To  employe  [employ]  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  business  or 
service  whatever,  for  anv  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  of  the 
district  or  city  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in  Bension. 

2.  To  employ,  elsewhere  than  in  a  city  of  the  firt^t  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class, 
in  a  factory  or  mercantile  establishment^  business  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages, any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  does  not  at  the  time  of 
such  employment  present  an  employment  certificate  duly  issued  under  the  provit^ions 
of  tiie  latxv  law,  or  to  employ  any  such  child  in  any  other  capacity  who  does  not  at 
the  time  of  such  employment  present  a  school  record  certificate  as  provided  in  section 
six  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  chapter. 

3.  To  employ  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  of  the 
first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class  who<loes  not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment, 
present  an  employment  certificate,  duly  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law. 
[C  L  1910  y  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  626] 

NoTR. — [The  provisions  lor  emplovinant  oertlfleftt«8  m  provided  for  in  thi?  article  are  ^parently  super- 
aeded  by  artidee  6  and  13,  chapter  31,  voluiue  3,  Labor,  Consolidated  Laws  1909.] 

Certificates  to  he  displayed  from  14  to  16. — The  emplover  of  any  child  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  city  or  district  snail  keep  and  shall  display  in  the 
place  where  such  child  is  employed,  tne  employment  certificate  and  also  his  evening, 
part-time  or  continuation  school  certificate  issued  by  the  school  authorities  of  said  city 
or  district  or  by  an  authorized  representative  of  such  school  authorities,  certifying 
that  the  said  child  is  regularly  in  attendance  at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation 
school  of  said  city  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred  anoT  tnirty-one  of  this  chapter. 
[C  L 1910  V  8  Education  0 16  art  23  s  627  as  amended  by  1913  C  748) 

Penalty  for  illegal  employment. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer, 
manager,  superintendent  or  employee  acting  therefor,  who  shall  employ  any  chUd 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  sections  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  six  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment 
therefor  shall  be  for  the  first  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars;  for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s 
628  as  amended  by  1913  C  748] 

Court  decision.— Tha  section  of  which  this  Is  an  amendment  was  held  constitutional.— City  of  New  York 
9.Chelsea  Jute  MUb,  43  Misc.  266,  SS  N.  Y.  8. 1085  (1904). 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

Enforcement:  duties  of  teachers;  misdemeanor. — An  accurate  record  of  the  attendance 
of  all  children  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of 
every  school,  showing  each  day  by  the  year,  month,  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the 
week,  such  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  day  thereof;  and  each 
teacher  upon  whose  instruction  any  such  child  shall  attend  elsewhere  than  at  school, 
shall  keep  a  like  record  of  such  attendance.  Such  record  shall,  at  all  times,  be  open 
to  the  attendance  ofiicers  or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  the  school  authorities  of 
the  city  or  district,  who  may  inspect  or  copy  the  same;  and  every  such  teacher  shall 
fully  answer  all  inquiries  lawfully  made  by  such  authorities,  inspectors,  or  other  per- 
sons, and  a  willful  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  answer  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  a  mia- 
demeanor.i    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  629] 

SCnOOL-RECORD   CERTIFICATES. 

School  atUhorities  to  issue  certificates;  contents  of  certificate. — 1.  A  school-record  cer- 
tificate shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  a  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools,  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth 
birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school 
record,  and  iJiat  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  EnxUsh  language 
and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  m  reading,  writing,  spelling,  Engli^ 
grammar  and  gec^^phy  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
up  to  and  incluaing  fractions,  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first 
six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school,  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial 
school,  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued.  Such  record  shall  also  give  the  date 
of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child,  as  shown  on  the  school  records,  and  the  name  of 
the  child's  parents,  guardian  or  custodian. 

1  For  penalty  for  misdemeanor,  see  p.  131  (Consolidated  Iaws  1909,  volume  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  artioto 
174.  section  1937). 
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2.  A  teacher  or  superintendent  to  whom  application  shall  be  made  for  a  Bchool- 
record  certificate  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  issue  a  school- 
record  certificate  to  any  child  who,  after  due  investigation  and  examination,  may  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  follows: 

a.  In  a  city  of  the  first  class  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  of  a  school. 

b.  In  all  other  cities  and  in  school  aistricts  having  a  population  of  five  thousand  or 
more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  tne  superintendent  of  schoob  only. 

c.  In  all  other  school  aistricts  by  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school. 

d.  In  each  city  or  school  district  such  certificate  shall  be  furnished  on  demand 
to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board  or  commissioner  of  health.  [C  L  1910  v  8 
Education  C  16  art  23  s  630  as  amended  by  1913  C 101] 

School  authoritUs  to  istue  evening  or  corUinuation  school  certificates;  requiremenU 
for  and  contents  of  certificates. — The  school  authorities  in  a  city  or  district,  or  officoi 
designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to  issue  to  each  child  lawfully  in  attendance 
at  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuation  school,  an  evening,  part-time  or  continuatioQ 
school  certificate  at  least  once  in  each  month  during  the  months  stf id  evening,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  said  evening,  part- 
time  or  continuation  school:  Provided^  That  said  child  has  been  in  attendance  upon 
said  evening  school,  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week  or  upon  said  part-time  or 
continuation  school  for  not  less  than  four  hours  each  week,  for  such  number  of  weeks 
ad  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  weeks  such  eveninjg,  part-time 
or  continuation  school  respectively,  shall  be  in  session  during  the  remainaerof  the 
current  or  calendar  year,  make  up  a  total  attendance  on  the  part  of  said  child  in  said 
evening  school,  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks  or  in  said  part-time  or  continuation  school,  of  not  less  than  four  hotuns  per  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks.  Such  certificate  shall  state  fully  the 
period  of  time  which  the  child  to  whom  it  is  issued  was  in  attendance  upon  such  even- 
ing, part-time  or  continuation  school.  [0  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  631  as 
amended  by  1913  C  748] 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  attendance  officers  and  superintendent  of  schools^  etc. — 1.  The 
school  authorities  of  each  city,  union  free  school  district,  or  common  school  district 
whose  limits  include  in  whole  or  in  part  an  incorporated  village,  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  at  pleasure  one  or  more  attendance  officers  of  such  city  or  district,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  and  may  prescribe  their  duties  not  inconsistent  with  this 
article  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  performance  thereof;  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  article  within  such  city  or 
school  diBtrict. 

2.  The  town  board  of  each  town  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  written  approval 
of  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district,  one  or  more  attendance  oflicers,  whose 
jurisdiction  shall  extend  over  all  school  districts  in  said  town,  and  which  are  not  by 
this  section  otherwise  provided  for,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation,  which  shall  be 
a  town  charge;  and  such  attendance  officers,  appointed  by  said  board,  shall  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  school  commissioner  in  whose  conunissioner  district  such 
town  is  situated.    [C  L 1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  23  s  632] 

Powers  of  truant  officers. — 

3.  A  truant  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  may  enter,  during  business  houre, 
an)^  factory,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  within  the  city  or  school  district  in 
which  he  is  appointed  and  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  employment  certificates  or 
registry  of  chiiaren  employed  therein  on  demand.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art 

23  8  G33] 

PENALTIES. 

Hindering  attendance  officers,  etc.y  a  misdemeanor. — Any  person  interfering  with  an 
attendance  officer  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  any  person  owninf  or  operatr 
ing  a  factory,  mercantile  or  other  establishment  who  shall  refuse  on  demandto  exhibit 
to  such  attendance  officer  the  registry  of  the  children  employed  or  the  employment 
certificate  of  such  children  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.*  [C  L  1910  v  8  Educa- 
tion 0  16  art  23  s  6341 

School  moneys  maif  oe  withheld  from  cities  and  districts  not  enforcing  law. — 1.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  tnis  law  and  he  may  with- 
hold one-half  of  all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district,  which,  in  his  judg- 

*  Fcr  penalty  for  misdemeanor,  see  page  131  (Consolidated  Laws  1909,  vohime  4,  Penal,  chapter  40,  artidi 
Ir4,  section  1937). 
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ment,  willfully  omite  and  refuses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  after  due 
notice,  so  often  and  so  long  as  such  willful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
continue.    *    *    *    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C16  art  23  s  636] 

SGHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  census  hoard  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  except  Ifew  York. — A  peraianent  census  board  is  hereby  established  in  each 
city  of  the  first  class,  except  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  city  of  New  York  provision 
ehall  be  made  by  the  boara  of  education  for  taking  a  school  census  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law.  Such  permanent  census  board 
shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  police  commissioner  or 
officer  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  a  police  commissioner.  The  mayor  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  such  board.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  an<? 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article.  SucL 
board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  clerks  and  other  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  same.  Such  "board  shall  ascertain  through  the  police  force,  the  residences  and 
employments  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  residiiig 
wimin  such  cities  and  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school  authorities 
of  such  cities.  Under  the  regulations  of  such  board,  during  the  month  of  October, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  commissioners  in  such 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  cause  a  census  ol  the  children  oi  their  respective  cities  to  be 
taken.  Thereafter  such  census  shall  be  amended  from  day  to  day  oy  the  police,  pre- 
cinct by  precinct,  as  chan^  of  residence  occur  among  the  children  of  such  cities 
within  the  ages  prescribed  in  this  article  and  as  other  persons  come  within  the  ages 
prescribed  herein  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  residents  ol 
such  cities,  so  that  said  board  shall  always  have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  children  between  such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  rela- 
tion thereto.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  residing 
within  the  limits  of  said  cities  of  the  nrst  class  to  report  at  the  police  station  house  <3 
the  precinct  within  which  they  severally  reside,  the  following  information: 

1.  Two  weeks  before  any  cMld  becomes  of  the  compulsory  school  age  the  name  of 
such  child,  its  residence,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  parental  relation 
thereto,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which  such  child  is  sent  as  a  pupil. 

2.  In  case  a  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  for  any  cause  removed  from  one 
school  and  sent  to  another  school,  or  sent  to  work  in  j^ccordance  with  the  labor  law, 
all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  In  case  the  residence  of  a  child  is  removed  from  one  police  precinct  to  another 
police  precinct,  the  new  residence  and  the  other  facts  required  in  the  two  preceding 
subdivisions. 

4.  In  case  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eijjhteen  becomes  a  resident  of  one 
of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  for  the  first  time  the  residence  and  such  other  facts  as  the 
census  board  shall  lequire.  Such  census  shall  include  all  persons  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  of  the  birth  of  each  of 
such  persons,  their  respective  residences  by  street  and  number,  the  names  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  such  information  relating  to  illiteracy  and  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  relating  to  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  as  the  school  authorities 
of  the  State  and  of  such  cities  shall  require  and  also  such  further  information  as  such 
authorities  shall  require.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  24  s  650  as  amended  by 
1914  C  480] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18  in  New  York  City;  duties  of  bureau  of  compulsory 
education^  school  cethsuSf  and  child  welfare. — ^The  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  welfare  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  and  of  this  act,  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
mase  by-laws,  rules,  regulations  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duties  of  all  persons  employed  in  and  under  the  direction  of  said  bureau.  On 
the  nomination  ot  the  board  of  superintendents  the  board  of  education  shall  have 
power  to  apxKont  a  director  and  an  assistant  director  of  the  said  bureau  for  a  term  of 
six  years  each,  and  such  attendance  officers,  enumerators,  clerks  and  other  employees 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  within  the  proper  appropriation;  to 
assign  a  chief  attendance  officer,  and  one  or  more  attendance  officers  as  supervising 
attendance  officers  for  such  periods  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  board 
of  education.  No  person  bdbXI  be  eligible  for  the  position  of  director  or  of  assistant 
director  of  the  said  bureau  who  has  not  one  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a)  Gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  recognized  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  toother  with  five  ye*ra'  experience  in  teachinfl:  or  Buperviaon  since  gradnatian. 
(b)  A  pnncipAl's  license  for  any  of  the  boroughs  of  the  dty  of  New  York  obtained  ai 
the  result  of  an  examination,  together  with  ten  years'  expmence  in  teaching  or  super- 
vision. The  director  and  assistant  director  snail  be  participants  in  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund  under  section  ten  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  Attendance  officers  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  bureau  shall  perform  duties  in  connecticm  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  in  the  taking  of  a  scho<d  censm. 
and  in  connection  with  the  emplo}rment  of  children  under  the  labor  law,  and 
such  other  duties,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  as  the  director  of  the  bureau  or 
the  board  of  education  may  prescribe.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in.  parental 
relation  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  ^ears  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  give  to  the  educational  authorities  of  the  district  within  which  they 
severally  reside,  all  the  information  prescribed  in  aectioii  six  hundred  and  fifty  of 
article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State  relating  to  such  child,  and  such 
other  infcHmation  as  may  be  required.  Persons  in  parental  relation  who  withhold 
such  information  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  secticMi  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education  law  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  attendance  officers,  actinG^  as  census  enumerators,  to  collect  the  informaticm 
prescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  education 
law  and  such  other  information  as  the  State  commissions  of  education  or  the  board 
of  education  may  require.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education, 
school  census  and  child  wel&re,  herein  established,  shall,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  board  of  education  and  in  its  name,  enforce  the  compulscury  education  law,  direct 
attendance  officers  in  their  duty,  commit  and  parole  tnumt  and  delinquent  children 
and  proceed  against  those  in  parental  relation  m  the  manner  provided  in  section  six 
hundred  and  thirty-fiv^  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  ninete^i 
hundred  and  ten  as  amended,  any  provision  of  the  said  law  or  of  section  ten  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  contiary  notwith- 
standing. The  assistant  director  shall  pemrm  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
supervision  of  the  school  census,  or  otherwise,  as  the  direct(H',  subject  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  board  of  education,  may  prescribe.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation the  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  a  general  superviaon  of  the 
bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school  census  and  child  welfare.  On  or  about  May 
first,  nineteen  nundred  and  fourteen,  the  board  of  education  shall  ascertain  the  infor- 
mation required  by  section  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  article  twenty-four  of  the  educa- 
tion law  of  the  State  relating  to  a  census  of  all  persons  within  the  city  of  New  York 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Thereafter  such  census  ediali 
be  amended  from  day  to  day  by  attendance  officers,  clerks  and  other  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director,  as  chan^  of  residence  occur  among  cnildren 
of  such  city  within  the  ages  prescribed  in  this  article,  and  as  other  perscAs  come 
within  the  ages  prescribed,  and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  become  resi- 
dents of  such  city,  so  that  tne  said  board  of  education  in  its  census  bureau  shall  always 
have  on  file  a  complete  census  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the  children  between 
such  ages  and  of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  thereto.  [Greater  New  York  Charter 
1901  C  461  s  1069  subdivision  8  as  added  by  1914  C  479] 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  18;  duties  of  permanent  cenmt  hoard  or  school  authori- 
ties in  other  than  cities  of  the  first  doss, — A  permanent  census  board  may  be  established 
in  any  city  not  of  the  first  class,  in  accoroance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article.  If 
a  census  board  shall  not  be  established  in  such  cities,  then,  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  in  the  month  of  October  eV^ery  fourth  year 
thereafter,  the  school  authorities  of  every  city,  not  a  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  take  a 
census  of  the  children  of  their  respective  cities.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  the  cities  of  the  first  class  as  provided  in  section  six  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  chapter.    [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16  art  24  s  651] 

EnumeraJbion  of  children  from  5  to  18;  duties  of  boards  of  trustees  in  school  distrids. — 
The  board  of  trustees  of  every  school  district  shall  annually  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August  cause  a  census  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ei||4iteen  years  to 
be  taken  in  their  respective  school  districts.  Such  census  shall  include  the  infor- 
mation required  from  cities  as  provided  in  this  article.  [G  L  1910  v  8  Eklucation  G 
16  art  24  s  6521 

Penalty  for  false  information,  etc. — A  parent,  guardian  or  other  penaa  having  uiMkr 
his  control  or  char^  a  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years  who  with- 
holds or  refuses  to  give  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  such  child  and  required 
under  this  article,  or  any  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  who  gives  false  infor- 
mation in  relation  thereto,  shall  oe  liable  to  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  [C  L  1910  v  8  Education  C  16 
art  24  s  653] 
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ALL  REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

PENALTIES. 

Vtolatum  of  labor  lawi  and  false  staUmtnU, — ^Any  peraon  who  violates  or  does  not 
comply  with  any  provision  of  the  labor  law,  any  provision  of  the  industnai  code» 
any  rule  or  rei^ulation  of  the  [industrial  comnussion]  *  *  *  or  any  lawful  order 
of  the  [industnal  comnussionj;  and  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment in  or  in  relation  to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any 
Btttteir  Tequired  by  articlee  six  *  *  *  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit. 
record,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  ia  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  ccAviction  shall  be  punished,  except  as  in  this  chapter  otherwise  provided,  for 
a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  davs  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  tnan  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imx>ri8on- 
ment.     [C  L 1909  v  4  Penal  G  40  art  120  a  1275  as  amended  by  1913  €  349] 

Misdemeanor. — A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  for 
which  no  other  punishment  is  specially  prescribed  by  this  chapter,  or  by  any  other 
statu t<H^  proviBDLon  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Conviction  and  sentence,  is  pimishable 
by  impnsonment  in  a  penitentiary,  or  county  jail,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  doUarSi  or  by  both.  [C  L  1909  v  4  Penal  C  40 
art  174  s  1937] 
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In  effect  Feb.  1,  1917. 

JArtsof  10I«.  ohMO'i.sec.  l,nmendfnp  Labor  Law,  sec.  71.  Bectton  2  oftbesame  act  amends  Labor  Law, 
sec.  l(>3,  to  read  exactly  like  secticm  71  as  amended.  J'ortions  in  brackets  were  in  the  origiiial  law  batWB 
oniJt  ted  in  the  amendment;  portions  in  italics  wert;  not  in  the  original  law  but  are  added  in  the  amendment.] 

Employment  certificate,  how  issued. — Such  certificate  ehall  be  issued  by  the  com- 
missionor  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  heidth  of  the 
city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  refiidefl[,]  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  ench  other 
officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for 
that  purjKKse,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent  [or],  guardian  or  custodian  of  the 
child  desiring  such  employment.  8uch  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until 
he  has  received,  examined,  approved  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed, 
namely:  The  scnool  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in 
this  article:  also,  e\ddence  of  age  showing  that  the  child  is  fourteen  years  old  or  up- 
wards, which  shall  consist  of  the  evidence  thereof  provided  in  one  of  the  following 
subdivisions  of  this  section  and  which  shall  be  required  in  the  order  herein  designate 
as  follows: 

(a)  Birth  certificate [JL*  passport  or  baptismal  certificate.  A  duly  attested  transcript 
of  the  birth  certificate  fnea  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other 
officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births[,  which  certificate  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  age.  of  such  child.];  or  a  passport;  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  cer* 
tificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  of  such  child. 

[(b)  Certificate  of  graduation.  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such 
child  showing  that  such  child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York 
or  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  years,  or  of  a  school  in  the  State  of 
New  York  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  eight  years*  duration,  in  which  a  record  of  the  attendance  of 
such  child  has  been  kept  as  required  by  article  twenty  of  the  education  law,  provided 
that  the  record  of  such  school  snows  such  child  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate.  A  passport  or  a  duly  attestea  transcript  of  a 
certificate  of  baptism  showing  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child  .J 

[(d)]  (b)  Other  documentary  evidence.  In  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officer  to  whom  application  is  made,  as  herein  provided,  for  an  emp]o3rment 
certificate,  that  a  child  for  whom  such  certificate  is  requested [,]  and  who  has  presented 
the  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  that  satisfactory  aocumen- 
tary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced,  which  does  not  fell  within  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned 
in  said  subdivisions  can  be  produced,  then  and  not  otherwise  he  shall  present  to  the 
board  of  health  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  agent,  for  its  action  thereon,  a  statement 
signed  by  him  showing  such  facts,  together  with  such  [affidavits  or]  papers  as  may  have 
been  produced  before  him  constituting  such  evidence  [of  the  age  of^such  child,  and 
the  board  of  health,  at  a  regular  meeting  thereof,  may  then,  by  resolution,  provide 
that  such  evidence  of  age  shall  be  fully  entered  on  tne  minutes  of  such  board,  and 
shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section].  The  commissioner  of  health,  or  when  officially  authorized,  the  issuing  officer  of 
the  board  or  department  of  health  may  then  accept  su^h  evidence  as  sufficient  as  to  the  age 
of  such  child,  andarecoraofsuch  evidence  shall  he  fully  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  bom 
at  the  next  meeting  thereof. 

[(e)]  (c)  Physicians*  certificates.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  appllcaticm 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such  officer  by  a  child^s 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  allies  his  inability  to  produce  any  of  the  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apfMU^ 
ently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application 
signed  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates. 
Such  application  shall  contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  present 
residence  of  such  child,  together  with  such  furtner  facts  as  mav  be  of  assistance  in 
determining  the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less  than 
[ninety]  siiSy  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  ph^rsidans'  certificates,  for 
an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and  in  case  no  facts 
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appear  within  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict 
any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  officer  may 
direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physiod  examination  before  two  phvsiciaiia 
officially  designated  by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  snail  certitf 
in  writing  that  they  have  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion 
such  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  ag[e  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In  case  the 
opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  b^  a  third 
physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  of  tms  section 
as  to  tiie  ape  of  such  child. 

Such  officer  shall  reciuire  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence 
of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence  of  age  specified 
in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Sud& 
affidavit  ^lall  contain  the  age,  place  and  date  of  birth^  and  present  residence  of  such 
diild,  which  affidavit  must  be  tiedcen  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certifi- 
cate, who  is  hereb^r  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oatn  and  who  shall 
npt  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 

Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  further  has  per- 
sonally appecured  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and 
until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a 
statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  [legiblyl  write  correctly  simple  sentences  in  ^e 
English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards 
ananas  reached  ttte  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health 
and  is  physically  able  to  perform  tne  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  Every  such  em- 
ployment certificate  shall  oe  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by 
the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  In  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificateui 
issued,  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department 
or  boaixl  of  heaiUi,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  phvsical  examination  of  the  child  and 
record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  f umishea  for  the  purpose  by  the  [State  com- 
missioner of  labor]  industrial  commisfUm  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  chUd  as  the  [commissioner  of  labor] 
indiutnal  commission  may  reauire. 

In  case  the  evidence  ofage^  filed  as  in  this  section  provided,  shows  such  child  to  be  fourteen 
years  old  hut  fails  to  show  mich  child  to  be  fifteen  years  oldy  no  employment  certificate  ^tdU 
oe  issued  unless  tnich  chUd,  in  addition  to  complying  with  all  the  retirements  of  this  section 
and  producing  the  school  record  described  in  section  seventy-three,  shall  also  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  properly  issued  in  the  name  of  such  6hild,from  a  public  elementary 
tchoolf  or  school  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school,  or  a  preacademic  certificate  issued 
Iw  the  regents,  or  a  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course  issued  by  the  eehication 
department. 
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CERTIFICATB  LAWS. 

CTfae  word!  la  iUUcs  Are  MMitorad  br  hmad  oa  Um  blaiik  fomu,  but  all  nsmas  and  addra«M,  ezoept  then 
ofMuneof  thaofllciaia,areBcUUou«.  liiin  Inrinwirt  in  hrnriTitn[]art1iitnrpn!atf>ri  nnd  (Innnf  ainwii 
the  lormB  as  uaed.] 

(Form  1.    See  p.  13.] 

UwfPWiTir  or  thb  Statk  or  Nbv  Yobk, 
Ths  Staxb  DEPAxiacmT  oir  £imk:;41](HI. 

•CBOOL  EBOOBO. 

To  the  Board  of  Health   City    of   LiftU  FmIU: 


Okntlemkn:  I  hereby oertifj  that  JUitiSpenee  waeaimpfliii  Z^ineofii  sefaool  in  the  ef()r  of  XKflf 
Fai<«.  State  of  3^  Vbrk;  that  ker  attendaaoe  at  the  said  aehool  was  not  leas  tten  UD  <bys  dortaK 
the  12  months  next  preoedinx  her  14th  birthday  or  the  12  months  next  pireoeding  hsr  umUoatkn  fora 
■ehool-record  oertiflcate;  that  she  Is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  In  the  EnfUshlangoa^B  and 
received  during  such  oeriod  instruction  in  English  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  tangoagB  and 
mgraphy  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operaticais  at  arttfametic  up  to  andtaeliidlng  f  noUooi 
and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  fhm  six  years  of  tbe  public  elementary  school,  or  a^oil 
equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  school;  that  according  to  the  records  of  the  above-named  sdiool  said  popO 
wasbomonthe  l(kh  day  of  Sept,,  nw  residesat  110  W.MainSt,  fn  thb  eUp  ol  Little  F^Ot  and 
the  name  of  ker   parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  is   JoknSpemce, 

(Signed]  JoHW  Dm  Lowq. 
Superintendent,  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  sodoqL 

(Dated)    Oct  liy  1914. 

This  certificate  when  issued  should  be  given  to  the  child  entitled  to  it,  who  should  present  it  to  the  UnA 
board  of  health  if  an  employment  certificate  is  desired;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  retained  by  tlK  child. 

An  exact  record  of  allcertificates  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file.  Such  reoord  in  port  should  contain  Os 
name,  a|»  and  residence  of  each  child  towhomaevtineate  was  granted,  with  the  number  of  days' attaad- 
ance  (a-edit^  to  each  within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  statute;  also  the  date  on  which  tttt  oertlfleati 
WBsissned. 

Section  1275  of  the  penal  law: 

Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  In  relation  to  any  appUoaHon  made  for  m 
employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  articles  6  and  11  of  the  labor  law  to  ipner  in  any 
affidavit,  record,  transcript  <fr  certificate  themn  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana  uqpon  eoa- 
viction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  nne  of  not  less  iSsn.  ISO  nor  more  tiian  tSO;  for  aaeeond 
eOenae  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fSO  nor  niore  than  S2S0,  or  by  imprisanment  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment:  for  a  third  oOense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than.  9250,  or  by  imprisauBeBt 
for  not  more  than  00  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprbonment. 

John  Htotoh  Finlit, 
President  of  tiM  University. 

Approved  by  State  Department  of  Labor. 


tFornoi  2a.    See  p.  31.] 
This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

No.  846.  BMPLOTMENT  CEBUFICATB. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chaptw  36,  laws  of  1908^ 

as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Spraeuse.  N".  Y.,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  granti 
this  certiffcate  to   John  Baker   and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  personally 

(Name  of  child.) 
appeared  before  the  imderslgned  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employmoit 
under  the  labor  law;  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  ase  and  education  of  said 
child,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  ftart  of  the  records  of  the  aboft 
department,  and  that  by  careful  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined 
by  the  medical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded 
as  required  by  law. 

DSSC&IPnON  OF  CHILD. 

Place  of  bfa-th     UHea,  N.  Y.  Date  of  bfath    June «/,  1900. 

Color  of  hair    Brown.  Ckjlorofeyes    Blue. 

Height    4   feet    6   inches.  Weight    100. 

Distinguishing  facial  marks   none. 

The  Board  or  Health. 
John  Bakes,  By    F.W.  Sears, 

Signature  of  child  named  in  the  above  certificate.  Signature  of  official  issuing  certificate. 

Date    July  »,  1916. 

N.  B.— This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  tbs 
place  of  emplojrment  during  the  period  of  such  employment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  upon  the  terminati(Bi  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVBE) 
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[Form  2b.   See  p.  31.] 
This  oertiflcate  Is  efleotiye  throaghout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  nnlees  eo(mer  revokecL 

No.     71^  KMPLOTMKNT  CEBTITICATE. 

laaoed  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1900, 

as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  City  of  New  York,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  oertifloata  to   Laurenee  Fhmn   and  it  is  hereby  certifleif  that  thJs  child,  who  is  described  below,  per- 

.  (Nameofdiifd.) 
sonally  appeared  before  the  undersioied  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qnalifled  for  employ- 
ment under  the  labor  law:  It  Is  further  certified  that  documentary  eYidence  of  the  age  and  education  of 
said  ofalld,  as  required  bv  law,  has  been  duly  escamined,  aroroved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
above  department,  and  that  by  careftd  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  deter< 
mined  by  the  medical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been 
recorded  as  required  by  law. 


Place  of  birth    Rodke^er,  JV.  K. 
Color  of  hair    Brown. 
Height    5    feet   6\   inches. 
Distinguishing  physical  marks   - 


DKSCRIPTION  or  CHILD. 

Date  of  birth    Aug,  7, 1899, 
Color  of  eyes    Blue. 
Weight    /05    lbs. 
— .  sex    MaU. 

Ths  Boakd  Of  Hbalth. 

Lauremcm  Flykji  By  Jonw  J,  0*BRiaw, 

Signatore  of  diild  named  in  the  above  certificate.  Signature  of  ofltdal  issuing  certificate. 

Adcbees    173W.H9t.St.  Date    MartAl$^14, 

K.  B.— This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  emplojrer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place 
of  employinent  during  the  period  of  such  emplovment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  pannt, 
guardian,  or  custodian  upon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employmfint. 

(OTEB) 

[Fonas  2a  and  th  (reverse).    See  p.  31.] 

DCrOBTAMT. 
NOnCB  TO  KMPLOTEBS. 

Factokbs:  In  factories  the  child  presenting  this  certiflcate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77,  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in 
section  93,  Labor  Law. 

Mebcantilb  establishments:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  preflentin?  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


(Form  3.    See  p.  80.) 

Thomas  Blake, 
Signature  of  child. 

14  Pitt  St. 
Home  address. 

London,  E-ng..  Nov.  10, 1899 
Place  and  date  of  birth. 

John  &  Mary  Blake. 
Father's  and  mother's  name. 

Packing. 
Wwk  actually  engaged  in. 


July  9, 1914.  tB. 

When  employed.  Wages. 

8  6 

Commence.  Stop  work. 


Daily  hours. 

h 
Noon  day  reoess 


Robft.  Walton,  foreman. 
By  whom  employed. 

National  Cigar  Co. 
Business  title  of  firm  or  company. 

17  Monroe  St. 
Address. 

J.  K.  Smith,  tupt.  of  factory. 
Person  in  auth<»rity  seen  by  deputy. 


Nov.  S,  1914. 
Date  of  inspection. 

J.  C.  Howard. 
Factory  inspector. 


5  p.  171. 

Time  of  day. 
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[Form  4.    See  p.  80.) 

State  or  Nrw  Yoek, 
[seal]  Defartxekt  or  Labok, 

Bureau  or  Factobt  Ikspectiox. 

Albany,    AprU  IS,  19H, 

In  arcordancA  wUh  the  provisknu  of  section  76  of  ohApter  36,  Laws  of  1900^  as  amended,  you  are  hereby 
direcUnl  to  fumUh  to  this  department,  within  ten  davs,  proper  evidence  that  the  child  named  faerdn  na 
who  is  DOW  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  your  manufacturing  establishment^  is  in  foot  over 
sLxieen  years  of  age:  (For  the  iLind  of  evidence  that  wiU  be  considered,  see  the  back  of  this  sheet) 

Name  and  address  of  child  (as  famished  to  hispector  at  time  of  inspection). 

ITary  J.  Diion,  J^i  WiUianu  Strict. 

Failing  to  furnish  the  evidence  herein  called  for  yon  must  immediately  cease  to  employ  or  permit  cr 
suffer  such  child  to  work  in  your  factory. 

M.  Lewis, 
(OVER)  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 


(Form  4.  (rererso).    See  p.  80.) 

Evidence  herein  called  for  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  Birth  certiflcaie:  A  dulv  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  olBcer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births,  which  certificate  shafl 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child. 

(b)  Certificate  of  i^wiuation:  A  certificate  of  graduation  duly  issued  to  such  child  showing  that  socii 
child  is  a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  the  State  of  New  York  <h-  elsewhere,  having  a  course  of  not  less  than 
eii^t  years,  or  of  aschool  in  the  State  of  New  Ywk  other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  substantially  equiva- 
lent course  of  study  of  not  less  than  ei^t  years'  duration,  in  wnich  a  record  of  the  attendance  of  such  child 
has  been  kept  as  required  by  the  compulsory  educatioo  law,  provided  ttiat  the  record  of  such  school  shows 
such  child  to  be  over  sixteen  years  oi  age. 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate:  A  passport  or  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  a  certificate  of  baptism 
showing  the  date  orbirth  and  place  of  baptism  of  such  child. 

(d)  Other  evidence:  In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  dooa- 
ments,  there  shall  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  dui^  acknowledged  affidavit  from  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  child:  the  affidavit  shall  state  the  name,  residence,  date,  and  place  of  birth  of  said  chikl, 
and  that  none  of  the  documentary  evidence  menticmed  above  can  be  produced.  There  shall  also  be  sab- 
mitted  in  oonnection  therewith  a  further  affidavit  or  affidavits,  from  at  least  two  physicians,  stating  thai 
after  due  eraminatton  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  said  child  is  upwards  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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[Form  5.    See  p.  Si.) 


Buildinff  file  No.    S48785. 

Formerly 

Give  old  business   title  or  address  if 
changed  in  12  months. 
Name   John  Doe  Co. 
If  unincorporated  and  operating  under 
an  assumed  business  title,  also  add 
name  of  proprietor. 


I  Reg.  insp.  No.    436    L.  B.— S.  B.  No.    «. 
Special Dist.  No.    ^-49, 

Turpose  of  visit. 


No.    205 


Elm    St. 
Front  or  rear. 


City  or  village   JV^.  Y,    County    N.  Y,    Boro.    Man. 


Address    295  Monrot  Ave.,N.  Y.  C. 


IncorpcHrated— President's  name   J.  B.  Jones 

y 

Owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  building    George  Blake  Address    S2  WaUSt..N.  Y.  C. 

No.  of  buildings    t  1  Stories  IS 

In  entire  plant.    Building  covered  by  this  report.  (Of  bldg.  insp.) 

9th.  Ten.— Factory. 

Floors  occupied.    T.  U.    Sep.  shop.    Registered. 
Women's  coats  &  suits.  Coats. 

Chief  product  manufactured  or  work  done.         Specific  product  of  bldg.  insp. 

Ifoof.  Y 

Principal  raw  material  used.    Work  done  outside  factory. 

omits  James  Oreen.  Peter  Spruce.  Mgr. 

Date  of  last  inspection.         By  whom.        Person  in  authority  seen.      His  position. 


Employees. 


Sex  and  age. 


M18+.... 
M  16-18.. 
M  14-16.. 
F21+.... 
F  16-21.. 
F  14-16.. 


is 


Total 

C.under  14 

Largest 
no.in  yr. 


I 

> 


57 


5 
8 


4961 


4961 


57 


Hours. 


I 


O 


O    P« 

jot- 


9 


S  10(9) 
10 10(9) 
8 


X 
X 


X 
X 


60 


64 
64 
46 

X 
X 


XX 


»— Sanitary    condit 


tiooi 


SUMMABT  REPORT  AND  CERTmCATE  OP  INSPECTOR. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  careful  inspection  of  th« 
factory  workrooms,  conditions  were  found  to  be  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law  and  Industrial 
Code  rules,  relative  to  subjects  enumerated  below, 
except  where  indicated  in  the  negative,  supplemented 
bv  orders  on  back  of  card. 

Employment  and  hours  of  labor  of  children— Mala 
minors— Women     Yes.    J8-A     Yes. 

Health— Comf<vt— Ventilation— Sanitary 
and  conveniences   No.        y 

Guarding  switchboards — Elevators — Machinery— In- 
spection of  boilers    No. 

Work     rooms:  Lighting— Maintenance— Occupancy- 
Exits— Fire  prevention     Yes. 

Rules:  Special  to  foundries Special  to  milUng 

industry 

Posting:  Laws— Rules— Schedules— Notices— Certifi- 
cates—Permits  No  Meal  time    Yes  Wages    Yes, 

Tcn.-Factory— No.  hor.  exits   0   No.  exit  stairs   i 
(5M) 

No.  fire  escapes   0   —   No.  elevators   2. 
(Rule  3^.) 


Proprietors  at  work   0      Work  in    1    shifts    , 

Wortc  nights?!^    No.  at  work   57        On  Sunday?   0 


No.  at  work    —  , 

4117116         Rose  RicHABoa, 
Date  01  inspection.      Factory  inspector. 


[Form  5  (reverse).    See  p.  81.) 

Orders: 

Post  laws  and  hours  of  labor.    Complied. 

Prohibit  the  use  of  towels  in  common. 

ProvUU  a  dressing  room  for  the  use  of  females,  such  room  to  have  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air 
and  to  be  inclosed  by  means  of  solid  partitions  or  walls  and  to  contain  at  least  sixty  (60)  square  feet  for  the  first 
ten  (10)  persons  and  an  additional  two  (2)  square  feet  for  each  person  in  excess  often  (10). 

Pronae  at  least  two  couches  or  beds  in  your  factory  for  the  use  of  females. 

Whitewash  walls  of  water-closet  compartments  used  by  males. 

Orders  on  building  card  to  owner. 
Examined  by    O.  Q.  H.      4ltril6.       Notice  sent   41^1^6.  ,„«,„^„.^,  . 

Date.  Occ.— L.  D.— C.  L.— 8.  R.— I.  H.— C.    Card  filed. 
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[Voffin  6«   S«e  p.  81.) 


Insp.  No Supr.  Dlst. 


C.  L. 


8.1 

Purpoee  of  ▼ialt  (tf  gpeckl). 


Name    Amtrkan  Oandf  Co,  Addren    New  York  dtp.  

Or  biutnMB  title  of  finn  City  or  village.  County, 

or  corporation. 

Name  and  address    John  Bruce.  SuperintendftU.  Dee.  6, 1914, 

Of  person  directly  responsible  for        Reiatian  to  busi-     Date  of  inispection. 
hiring  cfaikiren. 


Children  under  14  years  or  without  oertlficataB. 

Name  and  address.  Place  of  birth.  Date  of  birth.       Work  engaged  in. 

BettU  Jennlmpt,  Jertep  CUy,  N.  J.       Nov.  4,1901.  PadOnfi. 


Statement  of  inspector.    Child  tUUed  the  told  employer  she  wa*  over  16;  dUU  it  tmM, 

A.  J.  Ommmn,   Inspector. 

Children  alleged  to  be  over  16  but  apparently  under  16,  employed  without  oertlflcate. 

Name  and  address.  Place  of  Mrth.      Alleged  date  of  birth.  Work  engaged  in. 

James  Laruon.  N.  V.  dtp.  Mar.  4, 1899,  Cleaning. 

A.  J,  Grxmjt,   Inpector. 
bate  notice  mailed.       Person  mailing.       Time.       Place  mailed.       Evidence  received.       Exaoihiedby. 


[Form  €  (reverw).   See  p.  81.] 
[Both  sides  of  this  form  are  never  used  at  the  same  time.] 

Ingq>.  No.  H7.    Supv.  Dist.  IST. 

i-H.    S.I.  A. see. 

Purpose  of  visit  (if  special). 


Name    Jones  S  SmUh.  Address    14S  Main  St.,  N.  Y,  N  Y. 

Or  business  title  of  firm  or  City  or  village.  County 

corporation. 
Name  and  address    John  Jones.  Partner. 

Of  person  directly  responsible  Relation  to  businees. 

for  fixing  hours  of  labor  of 
child. 

Date  of  inspection    II IS/ 16.  $JSO  p.  m. 

When  child  wew  found  working  illegal  hours.  Hour  and  minute. 
Employed    i/over8hoursdaily— befbre8a.m.— i^'after5j>.m.    ^^Certificate  filed.    Prohlb.  employment 

Name  and  address    Mary  Brown,  66  Howe  St.,  N.  Y.  V.       9                      8  a.m.                6  p.  m. 

Of  child  found  at  work.  Daily  hours.      Commence  work.    Stop  week. 
60  m. 
Noonday  recess. 

I  found  Mary  Brown,  who  will  be  16  yrs.  old  Sept.  13,  *16,  employed  at  5  JO  p.  m.  cleaning  chocolate  pom. 

Subsequent  visit  (within  48  hours,  if  violation  was  not  clearly  establiahed  at  time  of  inspection). 

Date 

Of  reinvestigation.  Hour  and  minute.  Violation  continued.  Evidenra  second. 


Person  in  authority  seen.             Date  referred  to  oounsel. 
Remarks 


A.J.Qrkex, 

Inspertcr. 
Statement  of  counsel:    Prosecutkm  begun. 

Adoljok  Ruipers.  itSfti, 

Report  on  children  employed  Ol^^l  hours.  Ooanstt.  Dali^ 


[New  York  City  Form  1.   See  p.  28.] 


Name    Belimrio  Mantilli. 

Address    ei9  E.  lUh  St. 

New  York    Dec.  It,  191S. 

Application  for  an  employment  certificate. 


Passport. 

[On  margin:] 
M4S8t7. 


DEPABTIIENT  OF  HEALTH 
BUREAU  OP  CHILD  HTGIKNI 


FOBMB  tJ^D  IK  ADMUnSTBATION. 


1S9 


[Hmr  Totk  dtj  Vena  1.   8«e  p.  SS.] 

Department  of  Health, 
Of  the  ('ity  of  New  Yobk, 
DivDHON  OF  Child  HTQisxn. 
State  of  New  Yobk, 
CiTT  or  Nxw  Yobk 
Oouirrr  ov   Qutewt 

Marie  Uds,  b«ing  duly  amctn,  depoaes  •nd  aays  that  Mh»  resides  at  No.  47  Sioekhdlm  Btreet,  New 
Yaric  City,  and  is  the  varmt  of  Marp  KUiu^  that  «he  Is  onabla  to  aceompan  v  said  child  to  the  office 
<tf  the  Department  of  Health,  aad  hereby  authorizes  Anna  Kld%  to  act  as  custodian  of  said  child  in 
obtaining  her   omi^yment  oertllleate. 

3£ARtE  Klein. 
(Witaeaws,  if  siguitare  is  by  mark  **X.") 


,>m; 


Name  of  WiuMO. 


Address  of  Witness. 
N  aine  of  Witneral 


Snbscr&ed  and  sworn  to.  before  mtX 
tois  Sri   day  of    AprU   I9U        / 


Address  of  Witneos. 


August  Sellars, 

NdUsTfPuhUt, 
iHSm  A.  Y.  Omvftff, 

(If  this  afSdavit  is  made  by  mark  "  X,"  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  the  mark  "  X ,"  and  each  witness 
most  sign  his  or  her  name  and  state  his  or  her  address  directly  beneath  his  or  her  name.) 


{Blew  York  Cky  Form  8.   See  p.  23.] 

statement  of  pebson  siqnino  application  fob  employment  cebtificate. 

I   8vak  Small    residing  at    li4S  George  St.^  Manhattan    having  been  duly  sworn,  depose    and  say 

that  in  thecaaa  of    Harr^  James   applying  for  an  employment  certificate  this  day,  ^  mother  is    dead 

and  ^  lather  is    ki  Idaho    and  that  he  is  residing  with  maiat   the  year, 

I  furthermore  depose  and  say  that  under  these  circumstances,  I  am  acting  in  the  capacity  as  guardian 
of  said    JSorrf  Jawug, 

Babacribed  and  sworn  to,  before  me,  this    Wh    day  of    March,    1915. 

J,  V.  Maww. 


(New  York  City  Form  4.    See  p.  24.] 


BoroDgh  of    MafaHutm. 
19o.o(c«rtlfioate    17^, 


Depabtment  Of  Health, 

Of  the  City  op  New  Yobk, 

Bueeau  of  Rbcosdb. 


This  is  to  certify  that 
John  P.  waiace 


VBS  bom  on    Jan,  18, 1899,    according  to  the  records  of  this  department. 

Shtrley  W.  Wynne,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
Mar.m,    1914. 


[New  York  City  Form  5.   See  p.  24.] 

Depabtment  of  Health, 
The  City  of  New  Yobk, 

Bureau  or  Recobds. 
Borough  of    ManhaHan. 
J^^  ^  ^  certify  that  a  search  has  been  made  of  the  records  of  birth  of  this  borough  and  the  name  of 
veorye  A .  HnOejf,    eaid  to  hare  been  hem    fek.  19, 1900,    has  net  been  found. 

Shirley  W.  Wynne,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Regi^rar. 
^prai,    1914. 
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[^' 


SCHOOL  BXCOU>. 

T<- 1^#  nrr  rd  erf  Heilm  of  i^j«  Depart nieiit  <rf  Hcuith  <rf  the  Citj  of  New  Y'vfc. 

Th:i  i^"to  nrrTTT  that    O^'^Tf  JT'!?/?    nf  N«   I  V^if^*  St.,    h*^  attrnded  »rt>ooi  No._  Si^  Affm 

S'K'd  <t,ifw!iiN.v  ;'«/';>•'*"?  ir.  tr<»  lvrr-.ehr4  J/=v.  luv  erf  N^wY  ork,  l*>  oa^OTiif 
ir^  t» <J\ e  ai  r  •  r^  r.»- \t  t '« **iir^  :i-  fcrinwa.: :.  Lir  ^ Uv  .or  oexx  pnf*>^uigiXsjtpplicmUonkr  "^  «*" 
r»^f<.i  ai.'l  ti-»i  ^  --1  <  h.  d  is  i:^  ^  to  reawl  and  wrr.e  *ir".T.l«  semeoces  in  tbe  EngtBh  jangoage,  •go  M* 
reei-.*^  d.' ^i  - 1-  r.  i*«^k.*!  ia^nr^x-i  in  rettdir.£.  speLzijr.  wmin«.  Englihp^iiiHMr  and  S«>Cngfi7» 
is  ',ni»  :ir  »!':.  ir.<»  f  .r.lim**"*  »1  oj^^»:;^ns  of  ^ii:.n»*  *.•  .p  to  an  mrteding  fraction^  and  tascoHgiMM 
th«  v*«*fc.  J  re^  ri*T^l  iof  u^  urat  aix  y«*ri  oi  ibe  ^-ui  ac  elemecuir  sctoois,  or  school  equrvaieat  thscn, 

"f>iVr!<;k%«i'ri(^drfv«tUditeof  Virthof  saidchCdas    8*pi,  90.  l%»9:   name  of  parant  (pianiiin « 

Signatiire  of  priocipAl  or  cnjef  exacuti^^  officer  of  the  achooL 

(Tb*  'iw  Twj  :ir«£  f^e  ?rhocJ  Tfrrrd  ♦«  »^*  «iniM  b^  th*  p^'orhtal  or  chief  eJUfutii*  officer  of  thesphod 
and  .1  iTi  .-t  *<<  ;  -rm-r  «i  to  an  v  c"  i  d  wr*o  .I'jw'  da* evaau'.  -:j'«r.  aim!  m^e<T«aliofi  iBa>  l»e entitled  ther^ 
Th*.  cr  M-^.1  x^'-i*  \  ra  ^t  *  •  nUiin.  ^m*  r«  cT^er  tiun£5.  b  -u»;eme2;  ceni:>iiif  ihat  the  child  has  reeaMfiy 
H'pnd*d  ti.-  p  ■'  •*  ^  """"J*^  «  ^*^i.'X*^  <s  ;..  Jen;  i^«^to,  oc  ^.*^oc^jAl  jrhoote,  far  not  less  than  190  days 
d  innz  tr-^  t»»"  f  m<^.:L;  r.^xt  prere«lin£  its  louneenin  Lini-day,  or  during  lue  twai\-e  months  next  pta- 

..^  ; .  ,n  \M*L  </  I  *  e  Per,  li  •  ode  ni^'<f?»  ;t  a  mM«^Tr«in<w  far  any  person  to  make  a  false  statement  m  or  ■ 

reUi;oZi  to  Ai*^  appliCtoUoo  lor  an  nn,^;o>meci  tf^:.'--  uie. 

THIS  B  XOT  A  rUtMIT  Tu  VOBK. 


[New  Tork  Ctty  Form  7.    S««  p.  >l.] 


r>IPA«T1CEXT  OF  ET>rCATIOir, 

TsLK  Cir^  or  Sew  Y'oi 
Boroo^  of    JIfaa., 
.     Date     Jifafi5.    19X4. 

To  th*'  TV»ard  of  Health,  the  Citv  of  N-^w  York. 

I  ULEt  BY  ctaTiri  tuat    ilarUt  WuUf,   residing  at    77  3iwdi»9U  St.,    In  tbe  City  of  New  York  bat 
attended  — 

r.  5.  No.    i    Dist.    7     Borough    160    diys 

PnncipaL 

Dist, Borough days 

Principal. 

J>l5t. Boroagh davs 

Prinripal. 

J)kX. Boroogh days 

FtinchiaL 
."^n  agyi etate  of   /«0   day*  durine  tbe  twelve  month?  nert  preceding hi#    loartecnth  birtMay,  or dnriig 
tbe  X  Tel  ve  monlb^  next  prece<liii?  the  'Liie  of  thl<  t^emtit-ate;  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and  writesimple 
sentemts  in  the  En^li-n  UnrLiaee  and  his  re*.-eiveil  in.-iruetion  daring  soch  period  in  reading,: 
writm*:,  En^li^h  cnmnur.  and  ^reozr^phy,  and  i>  familiar  with  tbe  fundamental  operations  of  i 


np  :o  Mid  UK  ludm^  fn^-iions.  and  has  competed  the  work  prescribed  for  tbe  first  six  years  of  tlw  pobBe 
elemeni^rvs-bool  ur>«hoolequi%'a]ec;  thereto,  or  paxochiai  school:  and  is  In  tba  7 A  'grade and  fartbcr> 
more .  t hat  suid  ■  hi M .  a^ .  ordin c  to  t  he  rei.ordi.  of  above-named  school,  was  horn  on  Jan.  10,  laW,  and 
thii  it>  p*rent,  giiardiin.  or  custodian  b    Htnrf  Hlfl^. 

Mart  Bmucm, 

PrindpaL 
Resnlts  of  academic  examination  conducted  by  district  stxparintendcnt. 


Arrthmetk*.    B. 
V, \\  mten  composition.) 


On    J/af  i,     19U. 

W  rit  in •  from  dictation,    C 
Oral  reading,    B. 


Principal,  P.  S.  No.    *. 


MXMT  Mmvcm, 


Penal  Tj»w— Art.  130— Sec.  127S-Subd.  8, 

•'.\nv  person  who  makes  a  £alse  sutement  in  or  in  any  relation  to  anr  amBcatian  made  far  an  eamloT> 
mentcertifi.  .itea<:  to  any  matter  re<^uired  by  Artii.le$6and  11  of  tbe  Labor  Law  to  u>pear  in  anr  afBoanL 
record,  tnmsoript.  or  certificate  therein  provided  fbr.i<  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  aad!anon  con  victiop  shall 
be  punL-bed  far  a  fir^t  otTen^«  bv  a  &ne  of  not  Ic^  than  twenty  nor  mote  than  fkflT  ooDars:  for  a  seeond 
ofTeir^^  ^>  V  d  fine  of  not  le^  than  nft  v  nor  more  than  t  wo  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impnsonmeBt  for  not  moia 
than  thiii  vda\-^.  or  bv  both  such  nne  and  imprisonment:  fc»r  a  third  offense  bj  a  mie  of  not  less  than  tva 
hundmi  and  dfty  dolkrs,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  siny  days,  or  by  both  soch  fine  tad 
Imprisonment .' ' 

N«  th.  -  ThL<  is  a  certificate  of  school  attendance  only.  A  permit  to  work  most  be  obtained  from  the 
board  of  health.  ,     .        ,  .„,       , 

A  school  i-ertificate  ma5t  not  be  issued  to  any  child  mider  fcimteen  years  of  a^e,  or  In  any  grade  lower 
than  7 A  vicventh  year,  first  half.) 
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[New  Torlc  City  Form  8.    See  p.  25.] 

Depabtment  of  Health,  The  City  o?  New  York, 

BoBouQH  OF  Manhattan,  140  Centbb  Street. 

appucation  and  ajtidavit  for  emfloylfent  certificate. 

State  of  New  York,  City  of  New  York,  County  of    N,  Y.   m.: 

Abraham  Goldstein  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs:  That  he  is  the  applicant  above  named,  and 
resides  at  No.  liS  E.  90(k  St.,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  A/an.:  that  deponent  is  the  parent* 
guardian,  custodian  of   Isidore  Goldstein   and  hereby  makes  application  for  an  employment  ceriiflcate 

Name  of  child. 

to  be  Issued  In  the  name  of  said  child;  that  the  said  child  was  bom  at   Russia   In onthe   lOth   day 

of  Au^.    in  the  3rear  1899   and  is    16   years  of  age. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  is  informed  by  the  oflnoer  to  whom  this  application  is  made  for  an  employ- 
molt  certiflcate.that  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  must  be  presenteo  in  the  following  order,  namely, 
(a)  birth  certificate;  (b)  certificate  of  graduation;  (c)  passport  or  baptismal  certificate;  (d)  otner  docu- 
mentary evidence;  (e)  physicians'  certmcates. 

And  deponent  furthtf  sajrs  that  the  paper  now  produced  for  filing  in  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  the    transcript  of  birth  record    of  the  said  child ;  and  that  the  child  who  is  named  in  the 

said  paper  as    Isidore  Goldstein   u  the  child  now  appearing  with  me,  whose  true  name  is ,  and  for 

whom  oeponent  makes  the  appUcatton  aforesaid,  ana  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding 
subdivisions  of  the  law,  as  above  set  forth,  can  be  produced. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    tS    day  of   Sept.,    19/^. 

Abraham  Goldstein, 
Signature  of  parent,  guardian,  custodian, 
Isidore  Goldstein, 
Signature  of  child. 
John  J.  O'Brien. 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


STATElfENT  OF  A  MEDICAL  OFHCEB  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

I  hereby  certify  that    Isidore  Goldstein,    the  above-named  child,  has In  my  opinion,  reached  the 

normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is in  sound  hecuth  and  is physically  able  to  per- 
form the  work  which  it  intends  to  do. 

Wm,  T.  Gardner,  M.D. 
Signature  of  a  medical  offioer  of  the  board  of  health. 


STATEMENT  OF  OFFICER  ISSUINO  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

I  hereby  certify— 

1.  That  the  following  papers  relating  to  the  above-named  child  have  been  filed  in  this  office: 

(a)  Its  school  record,  tilled  out  and  signed,  as  required  by  law. 

(b)  Transcript  of  birth  record    (its  transcript  of^  birth  record,  certificate  of  graduation,  passport  or 
baptismal  certincate,  other  documentary  evidence  or  physicians'  certificate). 

(c)  Affidavit  and  application  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  showing  the  place  and 
date  of  its  birth. 

2.  That  said  child  has  appeared  before  me  and  has  been  examined  and  that  said  child  is  able  to  read  and 
l«[ibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  14  years  of  age  or  upwards. 

3.  That  said  child  has in  my  opinion,  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and 

is hi  sound  health  and  is physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do,  as  appeals 

by  the  statement  of  the  examining  pnysician. 

John  J.  O'Brien, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 


(New  York  City  Form  8  (reverse).    See  p.  25.] 

Application  No.    704S. 

Name  of  child,    Isidore  Goldstein, 

Address,    12S  E.  SOth  St. 

Date  of  birth,    Aug.  10, 1899. 

Place  of  birth,    Russia. 

Color  of  hair.    Black. 

Color  of  eyes,    Black. 

Height,    6     ft.    6-8/4    in. 

Weight,    lOt   lbs. 

Color,     White. 

Mother  tongue,    Bdnew. 

Birthplace  of  father,    Russia. 

Distinguishing  characteristics: 
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[New  Torlc  City  Form  9.   6m  p.  K.] 


NanM.   Jamei  CMhu.    Addnss,    Ti  Monroe  St, 

Il«idfor    De/ectice  vintm. 

DatoheM,     ifay  tO,  1916. 

Treated  for     Attigmatitm, 

Date  treated,     May  90,  WIS. 

Treoted  hy    Dr.  Philip  Snow. 

Finmi  d  ispositioo,    CcnificaU  §ranUi. 

Umn^ks:  


Wm,  T.  Oamdkbm. 
Medical  iDspecttf. 


CASES  TXMFOKABILT  WlTHHJbLD. 


DuTMu  of  child  hycleiM. 


Division  of  emplojinant  certtflcatcs. 


[Xew  Torlc  City,  Form  10.   8m  p.  26.) 

DBPABTmofT  or  Hbalts,  tub  Citt  or  New  Yobe, 

Sanitaby  Bubcau,  DiviaK>H  OP  Child  Htgicmb. 

BoBOVOH  OF    ManJiattan, 
New  Yobk,     Mar.iT,   19U. 
Mr*.  Lrrf. 

Sir:  You  sre  inforuMd  that  your  application  made  for  an  employment  certif.cate  for    Sol  Lrry   can  not 
be  granted  on  account  of    phptical  incapaciip. 
Respectfully, 

8.  JOSEPTTINE  BaKEB,  M.  D.. 

•  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 


[New  Torlc  City,  Form  11.    See  p.  26.] 


Name,    De  Pina  Lui^t. 

Residence,    ^  Driggt  A  ve. 


Date  of  refusal,    t/fl/tJ^. 


RefosalNo. 
ttg!. 


BEFUSED. 
CAUSE  OF  BEFUSAL. 

MdlnutTilUm. 


[New  Tork  City  Form  12.    See  p.  27.] 

Depabtvent  OF  Health,  the  Citt  of  New  Tobk, 

Sixth  Atentte  and  &5th  Stuobt, 
Sanitabt  Bubeau,  Dnri!«ON  of  Child  Htgieice, 

New  Yobe,    Jfor. «,  t9H. 
To  the  Board  of  Health: 
Gentlnnen: 
In  the  following  case  it  appears  to  my  satisfaction  that 

AuffUit  MathftTB, 
residingat  46S  ColumbutAve.,  in  the  Borough  of  ManhaUan,  City  of  New  York,  the  chfld  for  whom  an 
employment  oertlQcate  is  requested,  and  who  has  presented  a  school  record,  is  in  fact  over  fourteen  yean 
of  ago;  that  satisfactorv  doenmentary  evidence  of  age  can  be  produced  which  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  subdivisions  preoecUiig  subdivision  (<I) ,  of  sections  71  and  163  of  chapter  291  of  the  laws  of 
1907,  and  that  none  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  said  preceding  subdivisions  can  be  produced ,  and  1  tlierefore 
present  to  the  board  of  health,  for  its  action,  tliis  statement  signed  by  me  showing  such  facts,  and  I  also 
submit  the  following  affidavits  and  papers  which  have  been  produced  before  me  constituting  evidence  of 
age  of  such  child,  viz: 
CtMU9  record. 

Respectfufly  submitted. 

Ma  MY  Taylor, 
Medienl  KBamtee?» 
Cltrk. 

(The  board  may ,  by  resolution,  provide  that  such  eridenoe  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board, 
and  shall  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  thb  section.) 
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[New  York  City  Form  13«    See  p.  27.] 

Pkpaktment  of  Health,  thk  City  or  Nnr  Yobk, 

Borough  of    Mankattn, 

APPUCATION  FOB   EMPLOYMENT  CERTIHCATE  AND  FOR  PHYMaANS'  CERTIHCATE  OF  AQE, 

New  York,    Sept.tS,   ms. 
To  the  Board  of  Health,  City  of  New  York: 

(jENTlemen: 

I.  the  under^i^ed,  herphy  make  application  for  an  employment  certificate  under  the  pro  visions  of  tht 
la1>or  law  of  tlio  State  of  New  VorK,  lo  be  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of 

Ida  Ooldmarkf 

the  child  of  which  T  am  the  mother,  and  who  re«?ides  at  65S  Fifth  Street,  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
Borough  of    Manhaiian;    and  I  hereby  further  make  application  for  ph>'5icians'  certificates. 

Ida  Goldmamk, 

Signature  of  child. 

JIfT 

X    Celia  Ooldmark. 
mark.  Signature  of  parent. 

affidavit. 
State  of  New  Yobk, 

City  of  New  York,  CotTNTf  o?    N.  Y.   ss.: 
Celia  Ooldmark,    J)einK  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That    «he  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    <;.^5  Fifth    Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Borough  of    Manhattan. 
Deponent  is  the  parent    mother    of  the  child  above  named. 

That  deponent  asks  for  the  i.ssuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  a  school  record, 
an  employment  certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Her 

X    Celia  Ooldmark. 
mark. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    S5    day  of   September    1915. 

Mart  Taylor. 
Signature  ot  officer  issuing  oertiflata. 

T  hereby  certify  that  the  child  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  fourtMO 
years  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  pby^iicians'  certificates  and  file  tlM  saint 
thi^  date. 

Dated  New  York,    Sept.  25,    1915. 

Mamy  Taylor. 

Not  lef^  than  ninety  dajrs  having  elapsed  since  tfaiB  date  of  the  filing  of  this  application  for  physidans' 
certificates,  smd  no  facts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  examination  of  the  statements  oon* 
tained  in  said  application  lending  to  db^credit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  applicatioii, 
]  hereby  direct  the  child  named  m  said  application  to  appear  for  physical  examination  before  two  phy- 
sicians designated  by  the  board  of  health. 

Dated  New  York,    Jfor.  t6, 19i4, 

John  J.  O'Briew. 

We,     Wm.   T.  Oardner,    M.  P.,  and    J.  L.  Blumenthal.    M.  D.,  phvsicians  offidaily  designated  bf 

the  board  of  health,  hereby  certify  that the  child  named  m  the  within  application,  appeared 

this  day  before  us  for  physical  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  further  certify  that  we  nave  sepa* 
rately  examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  is  at  least  fourteeii  years  of  age. 

Wm.  T.  Oardner,    M.D. 

J.  L,  Blumentbal,   U.  D. 

(In  case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  diild  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  pfaysidn 
and  the  concurring  opinion  shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purpose  oi  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  csiia.) 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  is  15+  years  of  age;  that  die  was  bom  at  Russia  on  tti 
n  day  of  August,  1898.  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  is  669  Fifth  St.,  intheBoroogk 
of    Manhattan,    City  oi  New  York. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians*  certificates,  alsoalleses  that  the  is  unable  to  ppodnce  aay 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  diild  above  mentioned,  specified  in  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  U» 
State  of  New  York,  namely: 

(a)  Birth  certificate; 

(b)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

(c)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate; 

(d)  Other  documentary  evidence. 

That  the  following  facts  are  presented  for  the  consideratron  of  the  officer  to  whom  application  h  made 
for  the  issuanoe  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  said  child,  namely: 


Ooldmark, 
Applicatkm  No.  iS^9. 


PUYSiaANS'  QERTIFICATE. 


Fept.  fS,  191H. 
Dtc.  26, 191S. 
Notified  Simi914. 
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[New  York  City  Fonn  14.   See  p.  32  ] 

Dkpartmxnt  or  Hsalth,  Tm  Citt  op  New  York, 

Division  op  Child  Hygieni,, 
New  York,    March  16,  t914, 

I,    Barrw  K,  FitOows.   an  sppUcant  for  duplicate  employment  certificate,  hereby  state:  That  emDloy- 
ment  oertmoate  No.    70fS   issued  by  the  Departmoit  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  Yorlc  on  the     tenth 
day  of    iloreft,    1914,   has  been  lost  in  the  following  manner:    FeU  out  of  a  book  on  tnp  uap  home,   and, 
after  making  a  diligent  search  I  have  been  onable  to  find  same. 
1  therefore  request  that  a  duplicate  certificate  be  issued. 

(Signature)  Hammt  K.   Fellows, 

(Address)  H9  WesttOihSU 


[New  York  City  Form  Iff.    See  p.  83.] 

Department  op  Health,  C^ty  op  New  York, 

Bureau  op  Child  Hygiene, 
EuGENK  W.  SCHEPPER,  Secretary. 

Date    Dec.  7, 1915. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  department  of  health  has  investigated  the  proof  of  age  of 

John  Smith, 
who  resides  at   4^  Spruce  St., 

and  whose  signature  is  hereto  affixed,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  said  minor  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  work  without  an  employment  certificate. 
This  application  for  an  emplovment  oertiflcate  is  hereby  refused,  as  the  applicant  is  over  age. 
The  department  ol  health  will  not  issue  duplicates  of  this  paper. 

Mamy  L.  MoREtaoN, 
(Jhief,  Divisfon  of  Employment  (Certificates. 

JoFJf  Smith. 
(Signature  of  child.) 
8.  J.  Bakee. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

[New  York  City  Fonn  16.   See  p.  36.] 

Department  op  Health, 
The  City  op  New  York. 

I,  the  underdgned,  hereby  certify  that  the  information  noted  below  is  a  correct  eopw  of  the  facts 
contained  in  a  certain   bMh  certifiotue   preeented  as  documentary  evidenpe  of  age  of  the  chud  whose  name 

(birth  certificate  passport) 
appears  tbereon. 
Nanie  of  child.   Rote  PokrvMew. 
Date  of  birth  or  ace  given,    Mv.  14, 1899. 
Name  of  father,    Levi  PotrvUkw. 
Name  of  mother,   Sotah  Pokrtnekf. 
Birthplaoe,    Autttia, 

(Signed)         JoHjr  O'Beien. 
(Officer  iasuing  paper.) 
Copy  or  translatioo  made  by   /.  F.  JfeiKfon. 
On^nal  returned  to   Rose  Pokevibky, 

(Signature  of  ofaHd.) 

Jacob  Sobel,    M.  D., 

Borough  Cbi<6L 
Date    Ua99,1914.  __ 

mew  York  City  Form  17.   See  p.  37.] 

Dbpaxtment  or  Health,  The  City  op  New  York, 

Division  op  Cmu>  hyoixnx. 

I,  the  undersioied,  berebv  certify  that  a  certain  diploma  bearing  date  Jan.  99  1914*  was  this  day 
presented  and  exhibited  to  the  department  of  health  of  the  C^y  of  New  York  to  aid  in  securing  an  employ- 
ment certificate  under  the  provisfons  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  lieu  of  the  suiool 
record  required  by  said  law.  That  said  diploma  was  israed  to  and  bean  the  name  of  Ida  Ooddard;  that 
said  diploma  was  issued  by  Dept.  of  Edue,  (Public  School.  No.  16),  situated  hi  the  City  of  New  York, 
Borouni  of  Mtn.,  and  certifies,  among  other  things,  that  said  child  has  satisfactorily  completed  the 
eooree  nr  elementary  schools. 

Jacob  Sobel,    M.  D., 

Chief  of  the  DivWon. 

New  York,    Mar.  95,    1014. 

40446**— 17 10 
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[Ifcw  York  Cttjr  Form  18.   See  p.  SS.] 


NkwYoek,    Mmr.fl,    1914. 
To  the  Board  of  Healtii. 
Okntlvmxm* 

I  hereby  oeitify  tliat,  aooordlng  to  the  records  of  tlie  dionsh  or  congregation  of 

ChMTck^OftT  LadfOfLontta, 
(Corporate  name  of  ofaurdi.) 
attnated  at    90S  BUubetk  8t. 

Mestina  Blandino    was  bom  at    N.    Y.  C    ca    BnUmbn  M,  t8»,    was  baptiud  at  aald  diaicfe 
(ChUd's  full  name.)  (Place  of  birth.)    (Dateof  bbth.) 

Oct.  f9,  IS99,    and  that   ibe  was    /  iiioiia    of  age  at  that  date. 
(Dateof  baptiam.) 

(Signed)  Enrico  C  l^'oif^ 

Minister. 
Church  of  Our  Lodp  of  LoreUo, 

Chmth. 
[Place  seal  here.]  Jacob  Sobel,   M.  D. 

[New  York  City  Form  19.    See  p.  ao.] 

Crrr  o?  New  York,  State  Of  New  Yobk,  Countt  or  New  Yoek,  ss: 

Max  Muihnitzkpj  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  on  the  l9t  day  of  March,  1015,  deponent 
was  the  ra6M  of  the  conioregatkm  situated  at  U8  Chrittopher  Ave..  Brooklfn,  and  that  on  said  date 
Leon  Spielman   was  Barmittyah  at  the  synagogue  of  the  abore-mentbned  connenition. 

Deponent  ftrtber  states  that  he  was  preaent  on  lald  date,  at  which  time  said  Leon  SpMrnmn  begaa 
to  lay  the  phylacteries  according  to  Jewish  rites.  That  a  raoord  was  made  In  the  aald  eonpeaatlan  of  the 
date  when  the  said  boy  was  BarmlttTah  as  afiorsHM  and  the  date,  aooordlng  to  aald  reoordi.  IS  Mar^t, 
1915,   and  that  no  boy  fan  be  Barmitivah  trntU  he  has  reached  tnlrteen  yean  of  age. 

Max  MuaBNXTMKT. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this   tftk   day  of    Mardh,   19U. 

Delia  Jacobsojt. 
[Seal  of  Commisiioner  of  deeds— Notary  public,  New  York  City,  applied  at  foot  of  paper.] 


[New  York  City  Form  20.   See  p.  89.] 

DePABTM ENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CtIT  OF  NeW  YOBK, 

Bureau  of  Attendance,  154-150  East  69rH  Street. 

CENSUS  age  certificate. 

Now.  14,  ml 
This  Ls  to  certify  that  according  to  the  records  of  this  office  datetf    Mar.  10, 1914,  BenU  Poland,  resiiUDg 
at  that  time  at    il  MuUterrii  St.,  Man.,    was  recorded  by  the  census  ennmerator  as  foDows: 
Date  of  birth.    Jan.  4, 1900. 

Jobs  W.  Davis, 

Dkeelor. 


[New  York  City  Form  91.    See  p.  56.] 

examinations  for  school  ebcords. 

March  19, 1914. 
Dictation: 

*'  Here,  Harold,"  I  said, "  is  some  money.  Go  buy  yourself  some  more  marbles,  and  when  3^x1  have  them, 
keep  them  to  play  with.    But  don't  play  for  keei»;  it  is  gambling,  and  the  gambler  deserves  to  lose." 

BUI: 

Mrs.  White  bought  of  Blank  &  Company  14  vards  silk  at  |2  1/2  per  yard,  6  dot.  rolls  tape  at  45ta dozen, 
6  waists  at  $2  1/3  each,  16  bolts  ribbon  at  12  l/2i  each.    Make  out  a  receipted  bill  for  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  chest  containing  62  5/16  pounds  was  found  to  bold  13 1/4  pounds  spoiled  tea.  How  many  pounds 
of  good  tea  were  there  left? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  25  bushels  of  wheat  at  81 1/2^  a  bushel? 

3.  A  ship  sails  7,812  miles  in  36  days.    How  far  does  it  sail  in  one  day? 

Reading: 
Fourui  year.    Character  Building  Reader.    "The  Boy  Who  Tried."    Page  36. 

March  5, 1914. 
DictatloD: 

Long,  looc  ago.  a  ship  full  of  people  was  sailing  across  the  ocean  to  this  land.  These  people  were  called 
Pilgrims.  Pilgrim  means  wanderer,  and  these  people  were  wandering  from  place  to  pnoe  in  search  of  a 
home  where  they  could  worship  God  as  they  thought  right. 

Bill: 
Mr.  James  Blank  bought  of  Thomas  Smith  3  yards  of  lace  at  65t  a  yard,  3  dos.  handkerohieiis  at  14.75 

a  dozen,  44  yards  silk  at  $1.15  a  yard,  and  a  table  cloth  for  $8.    Make  out  and  receipt  bill  for  the  same. 

Arithmetic: 

1.  A  farmer  had  275  sheep  and  sold  3/5  of  them.    How  many  had  he  left? 

2.  William  is  11 3/4  years  old  and  Thomas  is  9  5A2  years  old.    How  much  older  than  Thomas  Is  Williun? 

3.  At  S7.50  each  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought  for  1637? 

Reading: 
Heath's  Fourth  Reader.    "The  Three  Giants."    Page  18. 
(Six  took  the  examination  of  March  5th  and  passed.) 

(Continued  on  opposite  page.] 
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Arithmetic. 


February  6, 1914. 


1.  If  I  place  $90  in  a  savings  bank  at  3  1/2%  interest,  how  mnch  interest  will  be  doe  me  at  the  end  of 
0  months? 

2.  Market  prices  are  as  follows:  Round  steak.  25t  a  pound;  bam,  28^  a  pound;  mutton,  Ht  a  pound; 
Teal  chops,  7H  a  pound.  Find  amount  of  bill  if  you  should  buy  2  pounds  of  round  steak,  1/2  lb.  ham, 
4  3/4  lb.  mutton.    Make  a  bill.    Receipt  it. 

3.  A  man  employed  80  girls  in  his  factory.  He  had  to  reduce  his  force  10%.  How  many  girls  did  he 
have  to  discharee? 

4.  A  man  haa  three  pieces  of  muslin.  One  contained  6  1/2  yd.,  another  33  2/3  yd.,  and  another  13  1/8 
yd.    He  sold  17  3/4  yd.    How  many  yards  had  he  left? 

5.  I  bought  (V5i  worth  of  sugar.  If  sugar  is  worth  6  l/2#  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  should  the  grocer 
give  me? 

6.  If  a  man  earns  $13.50  a  week,  and  saves  one-fourth  of  the  wages,  how  much  does  he  save  In  a  year? 

7.  Mental  work, 
fa)  Tell  time. 

0  Cost  of  100  books  at  13 1/^each. 


[c)  Cost  of  3  handkerchiefs  if  they  are  sold  at  75f  a  half  docen? 
d)  I  --       -  


spent  $2.16  and  73t.    How  much  change  from  a  five-dollar  bill? 
e)'  Sheffield  milk  is  9t  a  quart.    The  month's'  bill  ^-as  $2.70.    How  many  quarts  of  milk  had  beeo 
bought? 

8.  Divide  $1«,239.17  by  103.08. 

9.  Multiplv  $13,865  by  38  3/S. 

10.  Add  dictate: 

$107.30 

870.03 

83.18 

1,317.81 

34.03 

60.07 

513.80 

76.44 

500.17 

Spelling: 

citizens 

inlure 

millinery 

does 

reoommendatioa 
intelligent 

Letter: 
Write  a  business  letter  making  an  application  for  a  position. 

Dictation: 

By  teaching  all,  espedaUv  the  children  of  America,  to  speak  our  common  language;  to  understand  and 
love  liberty;  to  honor  the  fug;  to  respect  the  Government  and  to  aid  in  strengtheniog  and  perfecting  our 
laws  and  institutioDS. 

The  pride  of  a  naticn  b  in  Its  diildren  and  youth.  Its  hope  and  securtty  are  in  their  intelligence,  mo* 
imlity  and  patriotism. 

Reading: 
Baker  and  Parpen  tar  Sixth  Year  Langoagp  Eeadv. 


permits 
Broad  wav 
punctuality 
fifteenth 
mayor 


majority 

obedience 

favored 

Chicago 

superinteodent 


manager 
writing 
pleasing 
to-day's  paper 
whose  name  is 
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(Form  1.    Seep.  13.] 

Umttsbstt  or  thx  Statk  or  Nkv  Yoik, 

aCBOOL  BSOOED. 

To  the  Board  of  Health   City    of   LiSOe  FmUv 


GKNTLKimr:  I  hereby  certify  that   R99t8penee  wasapapflln    lAnoAn  sdiool  In  the  dKv  €f  XKflf 

JUb.  State  of  New  Vorfc;  that  JWr  attandanoe  at  the  aaid  school  was  not  less  than  130  diays  dorlBC 
the  12  months  next  preoedinjE  "her  14th  birthday  or  the  12  months  next  {ireoediDc  JUr  ttppUcatioD  fora 
school-record  certificate;  that  she  Is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentannw  In  t&  Kngllstilangqage  and 
received  during  such  period  Instruction  in  English  in  readins,  writing,  spelling,  English  langaage  and 
geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operaticns  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  meioding  fracHona 
and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  mi  six  years  of  the  public  eiementary  school,  or  aelMBil 
equivalent  tbneto,  or  parochial  school;  that  according  to  the  records  oT  the  above-named  sdiool  said  pinill 
wasbomontha  lOik  day  of  5ept,  HOO  residesat  HO  W.MMin8t.  hi  the  c%  of  LfUU  FaUt  and 
the  name  of   ler   parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  is   J^lmSpemce, 

[Signed]   Johw  Dm  Lowa. 
Superintendent,  principal  or  cnfef  execuUw  oflieer  of  scnooL 
(Dated)    Oct  IM,  1914. 

This  certificate  when  issued  should  be  given  to  the  child  entitled  to  it,  who  should  present  it  to  the  loori 
board  of  health  if  an  employment  certificate  is  desired;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  retained  bv  the  child. 

An  axact  record  of  alicertificates  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file.    Such  record  in  part  should  contain  the 
name,  aise  and  resideoee  of  each  child  to  whom  a  eertifMate  was  granted,  with  the  number  of  days' 
anoe  credit^  to  each  within  the  period  prescribed  in  the  statute;  also  the  date  on  which  the 
wasissned. 

Section  1275  of  the  penal  law: 

Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  In  or  in  relation  to  any  appUcatlan  made  for  an 
employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  articles  6  and  11  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  la  any 
affidavit,  record,  transcript  <»>  certificate  thweln  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana  npoa  eon- 
viction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  m  nor  more  than  $50;  for  a  seooad 
eOense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ISO  nor  more  than  S3S0,  or  by  imprisanment  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or 
by  both  such  line  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  oOenae  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  92S0,  or  by  ImprisooflMBi 
for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Impruonment. 

John  Httbtow  Fdilvt, 
Frasident  of  the  University. 

Approved  by  State  Department  of  Labor. 


(FornoL  2a.    Bee  p.  31.] 
This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

No.  848.  BMPLOTMENT  CEBTITICATE. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  163  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  laws  of  1900^ 

as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Spracuse,  N.  Y.,  upon  application  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  certificate  to   John  Baker   and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  personally 

(Name  of  chfld.) 
appeared  before  the  undersigned  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employment 
under  the  labor  law;  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  aee  and  education  of  said 
child,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  duly  examined,  approved, and  made  a  part  or  the  records  of  the  above 
department,  and  that  by  careful  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined 
by  the  medical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded 
as  required  by  law. 

DfeSCBIPTION  or  CHILD. 

Place  of  birth     Utica,  N.  Y.  Date  of  birth   June  t1, 1900. 

Color  of  ludr    Brown.  Color  of  eyes    Blue. 

Height    4   feet    6   inches.  Weight    100. 

Distinguishing  facial  marks    none. 

The  Boaud  or  Hialth. 
John  Bakrr,  By    F.W.  Seams, 

Signature  of  child  named  in  the  above  certificate.  Signature  of  official  issufaig  certificate. 

Date   July  »,  1915. 

N.  B.— This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the 
place  of  employment  during  the  period  of  such  employment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  upon  the  termination  of  toe  child's  employment. 

(OVER) 
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[Form  2b.    See  p.  31.] 
This  certificate  is  effective  throughout  the  State  and  until  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked* 

No.     7S48.  KXPLOTIIENT  CERTIFICATE. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  and  KR  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  36,  Laws  of  1909, 

as  amended. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  Cttj  of  New  York,  upon  application  dulv  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants 
this  oertiflcato  to   Laurence  Ftwrm   and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  Is  described  below,  per^ 

(Name  of  child.) 
sonally  appeared  before  the  underaigiied  official  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employ- 
ment under  the  ]abor  law:  it  is  further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  of 
said  (diild,  as  required  by  law,  has  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
above  department,  and  that  by  careftil  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  ^id  child  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  meoical  examiner  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examinatkn  has  been 
recorded  as  required  by  law. 


Place  of  birth    Roehester,  N,  Y, 
Color  of  hair    Broton. 
Heijdit    6    feet   6^   inches. 
Distinguishing  physical  marks   - 


DK8CBIPTION  OF  CHILD. 

Date  of  birth 
Color  of  eyes 
Weight    105 


Laummmcm  Flyhn 

Signstiire  of  child  named  in  the  above  oertiflGate. 
Ad£efl6    17 S  W.ilst.St. 


Aug,  7, 1899, 
Blue, 
lbs. 

sex    Male, 
Thx  Boaed  Of  Health. 

By  John  J,  0*BitiMw, 
Signature  of  c^ficial  issuing  certificate. 
Date    March  IS,  m4. 


N.  B.— This  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  fUe  in  the  office  at  the  place 
of  emplo3nnent  during  the  period  of  such  employment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  upon  the  termination  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVEE) 

[Forms  2a  aad  2b  (reverse).    See  p.  81.] 
arpoBTAin. 

NOTICE  TO  BMFLOTEES. 

Factobibs:  In  factoriee  the  child  prewmting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than 
six  days  In  any  one  week.    (Section  77,  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  children  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in 
seetacii  93,  Labor  Law. 

Mercantilb  establishments:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  child  nresenting  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  work  bef(Hre  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  for  more 
Uian  8  noura  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


(Form  3.    See  p.  80.] 

Thomas  Blake, 
Signature  of  child. 

U  PiU  St. 
Home  address. 

London,  Eng..  Nov.  10, 189B 
Place  and  date  of  birth. 

John  &  Mary  Blake. 


Father's  and  mother's  name. 


Packing. 
Work  actually  engaged  in. 


Daily  hours. 


July  P,  i9H,  96. 

When  employed.  Wages. 

8  6  k 

Commence.  Stop  work.  Noon  day 

Robt.  Walton,  foreman. 
By  whom  employed. 

National  Cigar  Co. 
Business  title  of  firm  or  company. 

17  Monroe  St. 
Address. 

J.  K.  Smith,  9Upt.  o/factorf. 
Person  in  authority  seen  by  deputy. 


Nov.  S,  1914. 
Date  of  inspection. 

J.  C.  Howard. 
Factory  inspector. 


S  p.  m. 
Time  of  day. 
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[New  York  City  Form  98.    See  p.  67.] 
Departmeot  of  EducatlozL  OiigiiuU.  Boreaa  of  AUeDdaooi. 

REPOBT  OF  POUCB  OmCES  OK  CHILO  FOUITD  ON  STEKIT  IXmiNO  SCHOOL  HOUBS. 


KappOf  Maurkf. 

1.  Faouiy  name  of  child.    Oireo  Dame. 

Kapha. 

2.  Fanuly  name  of  parent  or  guardian. 


I  /If? 

I  Bom  month. !  Day. 
SaUut.  Man. 

Father's  gtveo  name.       Mother's. 


'08 
Year. 


Boy. 


GirL 


i4t 
8.  Residence.    Number. 
WaU  and  ChiWm  SU. 
i.  Where  found. 

9, $6  a.  m. 
6.  Hour. 


Monroe. 
Street. 


6. 


Return,    II4  M 


i-#4-M 


7.  Returned  to  public  school    Mo.  Da.  Yr. 

Disposition. 

SB*  4-ee-j$-i.30   Mcbufp. 


8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 


M 

Boroufh.!  Front. 


W.  864s. 
Pi^olman. 

Emma  Bladt, 
Prfaiclpal. 


Truant.  Likes  to  mow  around  butinest  dmriet. 
Returned  bp  mother  to  sdtool  4it8ll8,  McDufjf, 
FamUn  unbroken. 


Rear. 


Floor. 


I' 


Apt  No. 
Block  number. 


Consecutive  office  nombv. 

78&40 

District  ass'gnm't  number. 


Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
Date  received. 
Date  referred. 
Date  reported. 
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[Ifew  York  City  Fdrm  97.   S«e  p.  71.] 
DvpartiiMOt  of  Educatkm.  BnreMi  of  At 

PATBOLMAM'fl  RCPOftT  CHT  PAMILT'8  CHANOK  OF  EESIDDrCX. 


Numbor. 


Btrwt. 


Floor. 


riaoe  from  which  removod,    /7 !  W.tiA 


Placo  to  NThicfa  removed,    ts. 


S,17th. 


S 


Apt.  He. 


JOff 


Family  nune  of  father  or  mother. 


Gtrenmune. 


Schuttz 5aro. 


Namber 
children 
under  16. 


Cf  Iven  names  of  cfaUdrao. 


S     Hemrf,  Mvf,  Freieridc. 


The  foregoing  information  was  obtained  at  the  first  address  y. 
u         ««  ,€  ,i  ti        u  u    second  address. 


Precinct. 

Mo.  da.  yr. 

Shield  No. 

• 
Patrolman's  signature. 

6 

spits 

S17 

MkkaelDiftiU. 

[New  York  City  Form  98.    See  p.  75.] 

(K  copy  of  this  form  is  sent  dafly  to  the  compulsory  attendance  department.] 

Departmesvt  op  Health, 
Thk  City  of  New  You. 
To  THE  ComnssioNEB  or  Labos. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  law  you  are  hereby  notified  that  the  departoMOt 
of  health  has  issued  the  following  employment  certificates  during  the  month  of  AprU    19M. 

Borough  of    Manhattan. 


No.  of 
certifi- 
cate. 


M4»S8 
M4S69 
M4970 

U4S78 
M497S 
M49r4 
M4975 
3H»76 

3H977 
M4978 


Date  of  issue. 

Month. 

Day. 

Apr. 

1 

Names. 


Grade. 

Brown,  Harotd grad. 

Jones,  Marf 7  A. 

Smith,  John 8  A. 

WhiU,Dora 8B. 

Block, Mat 7  A. 

Green,  Nora 7  B. 

Hohtehi,  Celia \..7  B. 

Levskf,Ella 8B. 

Mur^V,  Louis 7  B. 

Stfinhaiu,  Rackei 7  A, 

Paratin,Anna 8  A. 


Residence. 


No. 


// 
it 

ss 
U 

65 

66 
77 
88 
99 
187 
t98 


Street. 


School 
record. 


MapU..., 

Birth 

mm 

Evergreen, 
PopUir . . . 
Spruce... 
Walnut.. 

Pine 

Willov... 
Hickorjf.. 
Rtdtcood. 


19 


18 


Issoed 

by 
public 
sdiool. 


Bk. 

S9 
89 
87 
77 
90 

Par. 
69 

Par. 

eg 

69 


Dateofbirtti. 


JulgtirOt. 
Apr,  ii/W. 

Feb.  lerot. 
Feb.nm. 
Oct.  4  f  01. 
No9.§rOO. 
Jan.  lOrOf. 
Map  7m. 
Sept.  $81*00. 
Dee.  t9fOl. 
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[N«w  TMk  CltT  Pona  99.   Seep.  75.] 

I>KFABTMSMT  OF  SDVCAnOM— VOnCB  TO  raWTWAROK  ON  ISSUANCK  OF  BMPLOTIIKNT  CEBTIPICATE. 


3. 


4. 


7. 


f7 
School  in  which  registered. 

Neteton. 
Famfly  name  of  child. 


4SS 
Number. 

7a 
Class  or  grade. 

WhiU  A  Co. 
Name  of  employer. 


Bx  A' IS"  16 

Boro.       Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


75H 
Employ  .oert  .number. 


Given  name. 


Joekton. 
Btreet. 

9679 
Investigation  number. 

I 


67  Wktkin^ton  at. 
Place  of  business. 

Setffing, 
Nature  of  employe's  work  or  position. 


9'li'Ol 
Born    Mo.  Da.  Yr. 


Man, 
Boro. 


S 
Floor. 


47 


Disohaige  number. 


Tailor. 
Nature  of  business. 


$4Ji6 
Wages. 


o 

1 


[New  York  City  Form  80.    See  p.  76.] 
Department  of  Education.  OrlginaL  Bureau  of  Attendance. 

NOnCS  or  BEFUSAL  of  employment  CEBTIFICATB  BT  DEPABTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 


Brown. 
Family  name  of  child. 


Samuel. 
Given  name. 


Family  name  of  parent  or  guardian. 

l^-iS. 
Number. 


Bom— Month. 

Jottpk. 
Father's  given  name. 


W 
Day. 


Park. 
Street. 


Front. 


Oi         y 
Year.      Boy.      Girl. 

Marp, 
Mother's. 

y       \        S       \       18 
Rear.    |    Floor.    |  Apt.  No. 


Cause  of  refusal. 
Pk^a.  inc.  10147. 

77664 
Consecutive  ref.  No. 

issg46 
Dist.  assignment  No. 

Oflloer's  report,    Attending  Joknton  Higk. 

6th  term. 

404116  p.  m,       41^116  i.tO.       4mie. 

4i»ll6  9  a.  m.                                                                   McDuffw, 

Attendance  Officer. 

Di^MisitlQn                         Familf  unbroken. 

Date  received. 
Date  referred. 

Date  reported. 

••••..•••.••...•... ...••.*•• 

[New  York  City  Form  81.   See  p.  76.] 
Name,    Jokn  Brown.    Age    /^    Yrs.    5.    Mos. 
Addrtfs,    19E.9tk8t.    School,    17.    Grade,    7  A. 


Refused. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Cause  of  refusal. 

Med.  insp. 

Jlovi.  *16 

6ft.6in 

90 

Cardiac 

Brice. 

Revisits 

( 

1 
1 

1 

Granted. 

No.  of  certificate. 


PHYSICAL  INCAPACITY  CABD. 
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[Iftw  York  Ctl7  Fona  89.    S«e  p.  76.] 

DKFAKTMKirr  OP  Health,  Citt  op  Nnr  Yobk, 
Bureau  op  Child  Hyqiknb,  DivmoN  op  Emplotmbnt  CmnpiCATBa, 

Boroaghof    MnhmHm. 
New  York,   April  U,   illl. 
To  the  Boronsh  Chief. 

Sir:  I  hsve  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  In  relation  to  the  Issnanoe  of  employment  o«tfl- 
eetee  during  the  week  ending    A  pril  tt,  1916, 

Summary  of  action  taken  on  employment  oertlflcates. 

A  pplleatlons  pending  be^iiming  of  week its 

New  applications  received us 


Employment  oertlflcates  granted im 

Emplojrment  oertlflcates  refused /g 

Applications  made  pending $^ 


Duplicates if 

Employment  oertlflcates  refused. 

Insufficient  tuition 

Insuffldent  ed  ucatlon 

Under  age t 

Overage 5 

Physical  inci4)acity is 

a 

Mafaratrition s 

Cardiac / 

Pulmonary 

MisceUaneous 9 

Applications  temporarily  withheld. 

Number  previously  withheld 90 

New  cases 9 

S9 

Certificates  granted i/ 

Cases  otherwise  terminated 9 

Cases  now  pending » S9 

9$ 

Physical  examinations. 

Number  examined icj 

Defective  teeth  on  ly I 

Defective  associated i(ff 

Defective  vision : iS 

Acute  eye  d  iaeases 0 

Deflective  hearing S 

Teeth U 

Cardiac / 

Pulmonary 0 

Mouth  breathing 7 

Hypertrophied  tonsils IS 

Palate 0 

Glands tl 

Anemia i 

Malnutrition *. 5 

Hernia 0 

Nervous  d  iseases 0 

Skin 0 

Goitre f 

Orthopedic I 

tm 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JoHW  7. 0'BxMJr. 

Issuing  oiBoir 

Eatbemjitm  E,  Mamysow. 

Medical  ezamuiv. 
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[Buffalo  Form  1.    See  p.  28.] 

DKPARTineNT  OP  HSALTH,   BUFTALO— ATPLiCAnOIf  FOft  KHPLOTHKNT  CKKTITICATB  OP  CRILO  ^WfTWtXH 
THB  AOKS  OP  14  AMD  1«  TBABS  IN  MANVPACTUftlMa,  MKBCAMIILB,  AND  OTHBI  ESTABUSHNKNTS. 


To  the  Department  of  Health,  BnBalo,  N.  Y. 

Application  is  hereby  made  for  an  employment  certificate  for    BMe  SumueU. 

Signatore  of  child. 

Pauunm  SAMuna, 
Signature  of  parent  or  euardian  or  custodian. 

Address,   S4eDavew8t. 
School  record  of  EMeSamuilt. 

4^AQ0ordlng  to  the  laws  of  1906  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child 
attended  shall  nimiBh,  en  demand,  a  oeirtificate  containing  the  following  facts: 

To  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Qkntlkmsn:  I,  the  nndersinied,  the  principal  (or  chief  executive  officer)  of  the  public  school  No. 
4S,  titnatod  at  No.  Lo9eiof  <t  Qoid  St.,  in  the  city  of  BufUo,  do  hereby  certify  that  EUie  Samuelt, 
the  diHd  hereinafter  reftored  to,  has  regularly  attended  the  said  sehool   one  hundred  ani  eightp^kt  days 

(Write  the  number  ofdays.) 
during  the  twelre  months  next  itreceedinff  its  fourteenth  birthday  (or  next  preceding  its  application  for 
thiaidioolreoanl);  and  that  said  child  is  aole  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
and  has  reeeived  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  ^aglish  language  and  geogra- 
phy, and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions,  and  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school  equivalent  tnereto  or 
parochial  .wnhool  from  which  such  school  record  is  issued. 

The  said  school  record  gives  the  date  of  birth  of  said  child  as  Julp  16, 1899,  residence,  84$  Duep  8t,; 
and  the  name  of  its  parents  (guardian  or  custodian)  as    Herman  Sumuels, 

FMMDMMtCK    W.  FMOSTj 

Principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  scnod. 
Dated,   JwnetS, 

(The  law  requires  the  school  record  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
and  it  mast  be  furnished  to  any  child  who,  after  due  examination  and  investigation,  may  be  entitled 
thereto.  The  schooi  record  must  contain,  anumg  other  things,  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has 
regularly  attended  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  lees 
than  13(1  dajrs  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  its  fourteenth  bvthday,  or  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preoeding  its  application  for  this  school  record.) 

(OYBB) 

[On  the  left  margin:] 

Is  not  a  chiM-laber  eertiflcate  and  mast  not  be  accepted  ae  each. 


[Buffalo  Form  1  (reverse).   See  p.  28.] 

FilhigNo.    ms. 
Date,   f/3/f4. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  within-named  applicant 
personally  appeared  before  me  on  this  date,  was  ex- 
amined, and  complied  with  all  legal  reouirements, 
and  is  entitled  to  an  empk^yment  certificate. 

/.  D.  Baldwin, 
Officer  issuing  the  certificate. 

[On  the  rlf^t  margin,  running  down:] 

Sectian  384, 1, 5,  of  the  Penal  Code  as  amended  by  chapter  507,  Laws  of  1907. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  lUse  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any  application  made  for  an 
enmloyment  eertiflcate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  articles  6  and  11  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any 
affidavit,  reoord,  transcript,  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  oon- 
▼kiion  snail  be  ponidiedior  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  ofnot  less  than  20  nor  more  than  50  dollars;  for  a  second 
offense,  by  a  ffaie  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  200  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days 
or  by  both  sueh  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  250  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonnient  for  not  more  than  60  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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[Buffalo  Form  t.   See  p.  28.] 

No.  85. 

State  or  New  Yobk,Couktt  or  Emn.CiTT  or  BurrAL0,8s: 

Rme  Jtkton,  being  duly  sworn,  depoins  and  Mys  that  tJktf  la  tha  «MA«r  of  Jokn  JaAmm,  tti 
child  for  whom  an  employment  eertifloata  is  desired;  that  the  taid  ekUi  was  bom  In  J?ocfcwf<r,  Jr.  Y., 
on  the  5<1  day  of  Afig,,1899;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  prodnoe  any  of  the  docomentary  evld«iei 
relatf  re  to  the  age  of  this  child ,  as  required  by  subaivision  two  of  section  71,  and  section  163,  dumter  518, 
laws  of  1906.  for  the  following  reasons:  Birik  U  not  recorded,  {Su  UtUr.)  Am  no  diphma  emihu  m 
been  bapUzM.  MetropoiUan  Life  Insunnce  PoUcf  m,  5S098,  doUd  Juns  iO,  1909 ^  fiff*  dtO^a  a§9  0i%ai 
bhthdajf  M  10  fear$,  and  this  affidavit  is,  therefore,  made  in  aooordanoe  with  subdivision  throe  of  said 
section. 

RosM  Jacesow. 

Sabscrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this   9rd  day  of  8ept.tl914, 

J  C  Lymcw 
To  the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  Investigated  and  examined  all  tha  f^Kits  and  evMnee  nbmitted  nlatNtts 
the  application  of  JohnJackoim  for  an  employment  oertifioate,  and  am  satlsfled  that  whi  ohfld  Is  snlltM 
to  sucn  certificate,  and,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  certiflcate  be  granted. 

J.  C.  Ltwcm, 

At  a  meetliw  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,beld  OB  the   7A   day  of   aepl.,i91i,  thefoUowiqi 
action  was  taken  on  the  above  applioatloo  of   Bo9e  J§dt9onfn  imptoffnuni  cerH^UmU  for  Jpkm  Jacftssa. 
CerHficvU  fnmted, 

AUQUBT  8AWTMM, 

Saorstsry  Board  of  HeittiL 


[Buffalo  Form  8.   See  p.  38.] 


DEPAXTifKirT  or  Hkaiob, 
The  Cnr  or  Buttalo,  N.  Y. 


▲PFLICATIOir  rOB  EMTLOTMBKT  CEETDICATE  AND  rOK  PHT81CIANS'  CBBTinCATB  Or  A^ 

BurrALO,  N.  Y.,   An§.i,  ISf^ 
To  the  DepartuMot  of  Health,  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I,  tha  undersigned,  hereby  make  application  for  an  employment  certlfioata  under  the  provisions  of  the 
labor  law  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  to  oe  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of  John  Jardine,  the  child  of  whidli 
I  am  the  mother,  and  who  resides  at  9  E.  Baleom  Street,  in  the  City  of  Buffalo*  N.  Y.;  and  I  hereby 
further  make  application  for  physicians'  certificates. 

John  Jamdims,  Rose  Jardium, 

Signature  of  child.  Signature  of  pareot. 

ArnDAYR. 

State  or  New  York,  Crrr  or  BurrALO,  County  or  Erie,  ss: 

Rose  Jardine^   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

T  hat     the  is  the  applicant  above  named  and  resides  at  No.    9  E.  Bokom    Street ,  in  the  City  of  Buflalo^ 

X^  •     Ji  • 

Deponent  is  the  parent    mother   of  the  child  above  named. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  child  Is  H  years  of  age;  that  he  was  bom  at  Aft^tm,  Fnnte, 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1900,  and  that  the  present  residence  of  said  child  is  9  E.  Bokom  St.,  Bm- 
lalo.  N.  Y. 

This  deponent,  your  petitioner  for  physicians'  certtfleates.  also  alleges  that  she  is  unable  to  produce  any 
of  the  evidence  of  age  of  said  child  above  mentioned,  ^>ecifled  in  sections  71  and  163  of  the  utbor  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  namely: 

fa)  Bh-th  certificate; 

fb)  Certificate  of  graduation; 

ic)  Passport  or  baptismal  certificate; 

(d)  Other  dociimentarv  evidence. 

That  the  following  facts  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  officer  to  whom  appUoatlon  is  mads 
for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate,  to  assist  in  determining  the  age  of  said  chikl,  namelyi 
birth  if  not  recorded,  (Su  letter.)  Hoe  no  diploma  and  hat  not  been  oajMzed;  is  not  inonred,  and  kae  no  iff' 
menlarf  evidence  of  any  tort. 


[Buffalo  Form  8  (reverse).   See  p.  28.] 

That  the  school  record  filed  herewith  is  the  school  record  of  the  child  above  named,  and  deponent  a^ 
for  the  issuance  of  physicians'  certificates  on  which,  together  with  the  said  school  record,  an  amploynMitf 
certificate  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Rose  Jaediwm. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    Itt   day  of   Aug.,    10/4. 

J.  C.  Lyecb, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  certificate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  ohOd  above  named  was  produced  before  me  and  is  apparently  at  least  foortMB 
rears  of  age,  and  I  hereby  receive  the  foregoing  application  for  physicians'  certificates  and  file  the  sanM 
this  date. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Aug.  1,    1914. 

J.  C.  Lyecb. 

Not  lees  than  ninety  days  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  filing  of  this  application  for  physleiaoi^ 
certificates,  and  no  facts  appearing  within  such  period  nor  after  an  axamlnati<m  of  the  statements  con* 
tained  in  said  application  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  appUcatioOi 
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I  hereby  direct  the  child  named  in  said  application  to  H>pear  for  pfaysioal  ezamination  before  two  physicians 
designated  by  the  department  of  health. 
Dated  Buffalo,  N.  v.,    Nor.t,    19H. 

J.  C.  Lynch. 

We,  D.  V.  McCture,  M.  D.,and  J.A.Wahtz,  M.  D.,  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  depart- 
OKnt  of  health,  hereby  oertify  that  John  Jardine,  the  child  named  in  the  within  appUoation.  appeared 
this  day  befwe  us  for  phTslcal  examination;  and  we  hereby  severally  further  certify  that  we  nave  sepa- 
rately examined  such  child,  and  that  in  our  opinion,  the  said  child  Is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

D.  V.  MeCLUMMf    M.  D. 
J.  A.  Wablw    M.  D. 

(In  case  the  opinions  of  soeh  physicians  do  not  oonoor,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a  third  physician, 
and  the  eooetirring  opinion  shall  be  ooochisive  for  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  to  the  age  of  the  ehfid.) 

[Along  right  margin,  below  printed  matter:] 

Applicaiion  No.    iOOiS. 


PHTB1C1AN8'  CKBTIFICATB. 


I 


[Buffalo  Form  4.    See  p.  82.] 

TRLKSCBm  or  LABOR  CEBTITICATE. 

No.  of  transcript,    1000, 

BuTTALo,  N.  Y.,    Nov,  It,    19U. 

No.  of  employment  certificate 

Fee,  11.00. 
Stats  of  Nrw  York,  County  of  Erie,  Crrr  of  Buffalo,  ss. 

Ftortnee  Pric€   bring  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that   the  is  the     mothrr   of     Rose  Price: 
that  said  child  had  an  employment  oertiflcate;  that  according  to  my  information  and  belief,  said 
employment  certificate  was   dettroyed   in  the  foUowing  manner: 
Placed  in  the  bottom  of  clothes  boiket  and  was  put  in  water. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this    IMk   day  of  Nov.,    1916. 

J.  Lynch, 
Officer  Issuing  certificate. 
[To  right  of  stub:] 

Fee,  $1.00. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  LABOR  CERTIFICATE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Nov.lt,    1914. 
No.  of  transcript,    tOOO. 

I  Hereby  Certift  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  record  of  child  labor  certificate  on  file  in  the 
department  of  liealth  of  the  city  of  Buflafo,  N.  x .,  the  original  having  been  destroyed  as  per  sworn 
statement  filed  this  day. 

Francis  e.  Froneak,  M.  D., 

Health  Commissioner. 
Attest: 

This  oertiflcate  is  effective  throt^out  the  State  and  untU  the  owner  is  16  years  of  age  unless  sooner  revoked. 

No. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATB. 

Issued  pursuant  to  sections  71  uid  103  of  the  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  80,  Laws  of  1900, 

as  amended. 

The  department  of  health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  upon  applicatton  duly  made  pursuant  to  law,  grants  this 
certificate  to 

Rose  Price, 
(Name  of  child.) 
and  it  is  hereby  certified  that  this  child,  who  is  described  below,  personally  appeared  before  the  under- 
signed oflftdal  and  was  by  him  examined  and  found  qualified  for  employment  under  the  labor  law;  it  Is 
further  certified  that  documentary  evidence  of  the  age  and  education  of  said  child,  as  required  by  law. 
has  been  duly  examined,  approved,  and  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  above  department,  and  that 
by  carefol  examination  the  physical  fitness  of  the  said  child  has  been  determined  by  the  medical  exam- 
ixier  of  the  above  department  and  that  such  physical  examination  has  been  recorded  as  required  by  law. 

Description  of  child. 

Place  of  birth,    Buffalo,  N,  Y,  Date  of  birth.    Mar.  6, 1999. 

Coforofhair,    Black,  Color  of  eyes,    Brown. 

Heltfit,    6   feet   f     inches.  Weight,    98, 

Distingixlshlng  fadal  marks,    Large  mole. 

Rose  Price, 
Signature  of  child  named  in  the  above  certificate. 

The  Health  Commissioner, 
By  /.  Lynch, 
Signature  of  official  Issuing  certificate. 

Date    Feb,  6,  t9H. 

N.  B.— lUs  certificate  must  be  filed  with  the  employer,  and  must  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  at  the  place 
of  employment  during  the  period  of  sudi  employment.  It  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  child,  its  parent, 
goardkn.  or  costodian  upon  the  terminatfon  of  the  child's  employment. 

(OVER) 
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[Buffalo  Fofm  4  (rererse).   See  p.  32.] 

IMPOBTANT. 
NOTICE  TO  EMPLOTZllS. 

FxcTomnfl:  In  factories  the  fhild  presenting  this  certificate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  woric  before  So'chxic 
in  the  morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  man  thfeD 
six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  77.  Labor  Law.) 

Special  attention  is  called  to  occupations  at  which  diOdren  can  not  be  employed,  enumerated  in  se^ 
tion  83,  Labor  Law. 

Mbecantilk  BflTABUSHMKNTs:  In  mercantile  establishments  the  difld  presenting  this  certificate  sfaill 
not  be  permitted  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evenine,  or  lor  mora 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week.    (Section  161,  Labor  Law.) 


[Buffalo  Form  ff.    See  p.  71.] 
Precinct. 

BUTTALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Name,     Afory  Kelkjf.  Pex,     Female. 

Month,  dav,  and  vear  of  birth,     Mch.  15, 1009.  Address,   J  Protpect  8t. 

Birthplace,    Buffalo.  School,    No.  7. 

Defects,    Ck)lor,     White. 


Employed?    No. 
I-aborcort.T    .... 


Employer's  name. 

How  many  years  workingT    

Can  read  and  MTite  English?     Vet. 
Patrolman's  shield  No.    i7. 

Leave  this 
spac-e  blank. 


BloeL 


Parent.              ^ 

Name,    James  Kelley 

Birthplace, 

Ireland. 

Years  to  V. 

8.,    to. 

Native  language. 

EnfM, 

Precinct,    6. 


[Buffalo  Form  6.    See  p.  72.] 

BUTPALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


Name.     Mary  Kelley. 

Sex, 

Female. 

Color, 

White. 

Parent's  name,    Jamci  Kelley. 

Where  bom,    Ireland.          Years  in  U.  8.,   tO. 

Address, 
4  rrotf^eet  St. 

School, 
No.  7. 

Block,    9i. 

Month,  dav,  and  year  of  birth. 
Jjch.  U,  190i. 

Where  bom. 
Buffalo. 

Years  in  U.S. 

Employer's 
name. 

Employer's  address. 

Physical  or  mental  delects, 

Read  or  write  EnglL«h,     res.          Other,    No. 

Truant  report. 

Remarks. 

Labor  cert. 

Enumerator,  Shield  No. 
W.  Brown            n 

[Buffalo  Form  7.    See  p.  72.] 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 


I  have    this    ith   day    of  June    191^,    moved     Thomas    Ryan   from   t7    WiUiams    \S^S^  ^ 


45  Highland     aSSSf 

By  order  of 

F.  F.  KuNCK, 
J.  B.  Wall. 

Police  (x)mmissioners. 
M.  Re(MN, 

Supt.  of  Police. 


JOBW  L,  BOWMMS, 

Owtm. 
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[Buflmlo  r«nn  8.    See  p.  73.] 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  CCNSUS. 


Name,   J9n€  Brown.  School,    7. 

Age,    14.  Address,    14  Protpeet  8t. 

Parent's  name.    Jama  Brown. 

R«merk5,    

Date,    


[Buffalo  Form  9  (postal  eaid).    See  p.  76.1 


SdioolNo.    S. 


Date,    AprUiS,    101#. 


The  following  person  has  been  furnished  to-day  with  attendance  papers  for  the  purpose  of  seoortng 
labor  certiflcate: 

Name,     WaiUr  J.  Bhkt. 

Address,    S  Jhutin  Piaet. 

Age,    14.  Day,  month,  and  year  of  birth,    Aprils,  UOL 

Parent's  name,    Samuel  K.  Blake. 

Remarks, 

Grade,    

COMWtLWa   PMAMSOir, 

Prlncipat 


• 


[Buffalo  Form  10.   See  p.  76.] 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  CBKSUS— CHILD-LABOB  CKBIIFICATB  BKPOBT. 

The  following  oertiflcates  were  issued  by  the  board  of  health  durhig  the  week  ending   June  7    1915. 


Child's  name. 

•                Address. 

1 
Age.    1           School. 

1 

Cert.  No. 

Borah  Green 

6  WkUeSt 

H 
16 

14 

No.  16 

705 

CkarleM  Fovler 

S7S  River  St 

••      5 

701 

Imuu  Pohiet 

9  Riverside  Ave 

««    // 

70S 

Signed 


WiLUAM  B.  Dmakm. 


[Boclieater  Form  1.    See  p.  41.] 

Office  of  thb  Boabt>  of  Hkalth. 

BcATB  OF  New  Yobk,  Coxtntt  of  Monboe,  City  of  Rochester,  ss. 

Jlory  Wekk,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  «he  is  the  Ikitiiefv  mother,  watdiaa.  duly  appoiated  pertoa 
having  legal  custody  and  control  of  Fred  Wekh,  an  infant;  that  said  infant  Ls  aged  14  years;  was  bom 
at    Roduaier,    in  the  State  of    New  York,    on  the    fi   dav  of    October,    X899. 

That  deponent  makes  this  affidavit  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  section  2  of  cliapter  400  of  the  Laws 
of  1886,  as  amended  by  chapter  991  of  the  Laws  of  1886,  and  section  3  of  chapter  384  of  the  Laws  of  1896, 
regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Mamy   Welch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this    17  day  of  June   1900,    before  me. 


Extract  from  chapter  384  of  I^ws  of  1806. 


Flomsncm    WKI8, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 


*'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  notary  public  or  other  officer  authorised  and  empowered  by  law  to  admin- 
ister to  any  person  an  oath,  to  demana  or  receive  a  fee  for  taking  or  administering  an  oath,  to  a  parent  of, 
ffowdSan  of,  or  person  in  pwental  reiatfon  to  any  child  as  to  the  age  of  such  child,  where  the  affidavit  thus 
taken  is  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 


sectioo,  from  any  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  or  commissioners  as  herem  set 

[Stamped  across  fbce:] 

This  to  certify  that  this  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  more. 

46446^—17 11 
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(5). 


Street. 


•(Roelieater  Fom%  t.   see  p.  72.] 

No. 


(4) 

3) 

2) 

;i)  Arlington  Place. 


16 


Date,    Nov,  6,    1916, 
Street 


Na 


Child's  name,    Annie  L.  Brajf. 


OlrL 


White. 


OocopatioiL 
3imnerH4uti$U 


A^last 
bfrthday. 


Bom,  month. 


n. 


epL 


m 


T 


Tea?: 
I90i 


Bora  In 


Roehetter. 


Age 

proven 

by 


"BHS" 
cert. 


TCpT 
oert. 


Pass- 
porU 


Bible. 


Years 
In  IT.  8. 

V 

Other  document  (state 
kind). 


Parent  or  guardian^ 
Frank  Brajf, 


Bom  hi,    aaiem,  Mmu. 


Physically                                         Out  o(  schooL 
Mentally  unable  to  attend  ontll— • 


Yi 
inU.  8. 


191 


Cause,    ^ 


If  working,  leason  for  leaving  school. 


I  Doctor,    i~ 

Economic  need.  Work  cert,    flj 


Leftsdiool 

to  the  month  of   ggp<.,    1915. 


Trade  desired,    MiUinet. 


Remarks' 


Infixmation  f  rom^ithec — mother. 


Form  13. 1  Precinct     Shield 
No.    /5.  I  No.    ^6, 


Scho(d. 


1.. 
3.. 

6.. 

7.. 
9.. 

11. 
13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 


Grade. 


IP 


On  the  left  margin:] 
hool  Oensus  Board*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SeiMwl 


2.. 
4.. 

6.. 
8.. 
10. 
12. 
14. 

1«. 
18. 
20. 


Oiwk 


[Rooliester  Form  2  (reverae).    See  p.  72.] 

FOR  ALL  POflinONS  WHICH  THB  CHILD  HAS  HELD. 


Kind  of  work  done  by 

Time  of  start- 
ing. 

Time  of  leav- 
ing. 

Weekly  wages. 

Employer's  name. 

Month. 

Year. 

Month. ;  Year. 

1 

At 

the 

start. 

Next 
can- 
vas. 

t 

Next 

can- 
vas. 

At 

tbe 

time 

of 

kST- 

1.  J9rian  A  Co 

2 

AMriatantmmner 

Sept.., 

ms 

1 

95 

V 

V 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

•••■■"l""""»» 

10 

11 

12  



18            

. 

14         

1 

_ 
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Ko.    «S. 


[Roolieflter  Form  8.    Sm  p.  78.] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  BOASD. 


i&iEr 


WaOaee  S.  Scaggs. 


Nov, 


Jan.  15,    lOM. 

Boy. 
*01.    GM-. 


In 

7 
n 


U  WhUeSL 


Bom  Mo. 


Day.    Ymt. 


Address. 


Parent's  name. 

Not 

attending. 


Horace  L.  Scaggt. 


Home 
N.  W.  C. 


Unlawftil 


Left    Peabodf    School  at  the   8    Grade. 


6  WingaULane, 
Snq>lo3rer's  address! 


jr»to  <t  Co. 
Employed  by" 

j£e$$engtr. 


No. 
W.  C. 


Kind  of  work  of  child. 


DogU. 


Workimg  wUkout  eertifioaU, 


Reported  to 


Rtguind  to  dhtai%  ctrtifioatc. 

DisposltioHI 


Signed 


AhLKir  Rowley, 


Ho.  3. 


[BooHester  Form  4  (poetal  card).    See  p.  77.] 

BSP<»tT  ON  CHANOK  OP  ADDEB88  WrTHIN  DiaiBICT  AND  IS8UINO  SCHOOL  BBCOSD. 

RocHXSTSR,  N.  Y.,    Jan.  16,    1916, 


SdioolNo.    tr.       Grade,    7.       Teacher,    Marg  Tonpkhu. 
Name,   8n§am  Keimtig. 
New  address. 
Former  addms. 

Date  of  birth,    FOmMtg     16,        1900. 
ICooth.     Day.     Yesr. 
Date  school  record  issued,    Jan.  If,  1916, 
Tnop  mSA  (wHI  not)  remain  in  school. 
N.  B.— -Bend  permanent  record  card  to  alWoisney  bureau  if  pupil  obtaining  school  record  leayes  school. 


[ITtlea  Form  1.   See  p.  80.] 

DKPABTMXNT  OP  PT7BUC  Sapitt, 

Cmr  OP  UncA,  N.  Y., 
BuBSAU  OP  Health. 

APFUCAHON  POB  BMPLOTMSNT  CEBTDTCATV,  MANUPACTUBINO,  MBBCANTILB,  and  OTHBB  B8TABLISHMBNTS 

To  the  Health  Officer,  City  of  Utioa. 

AppUoatidi  is  hereby  made  for  an  emi^oyment  certificate  for 

Marg  Evam. 
Address,   80  Canal  8t, 


Ma  MY  By  Air  8. 

Signature  of  child. 


Lmka  Evaws, 
Signature  of  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian. 

Address,   80  Canal  <8X. 


APflDAVTT. 


8TATB  OP  New  Yobk,  Onbida  County,  as. 

Lena  Boant,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  die  is  felherr  mother,  gnsrdlan  of  Marw  Evam:  that  tlie 
said  Marg  Evana  was  bom  at  Cadatia,  N.  Y.,  on  the  iOtk  day  of  Fdfrwtrg,  iw8,  and  that  the 
is   14   years  of  age. 

Lena  Evans, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this    18^   day  of  Junt,    191i. 

Cha8,  L,  Peinole. 
Commi$$ioner  ofDeedt  in  and  for  the  dig  of  Utiea,  N.  Y. 

(OVBB) 


[Utiea  Form  1  (reverse).    See  p.  80.] 

STATEMENT  OP  OPRCBB  ISSVINO  THIS  CEBTIPICATB. 

I  hereby  cvtifV: 

1.  That  the  foUowing  p^ers  relating  to  the  above-named  child  have  been  filed  in  this  office. 

(a)  Its  school  reoord^fiea  out  and  signed  as  required  by  law. 

(b)  Affidavit   (its  passport  or  a  transcript  of  its  birth  certificate  or  baptismal  certificate  or  a  religioua 
teoord  showing  its  date  ana  place  of  birth.) 

fe)  »^  Affidavit  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  its  birth. 
That  said  child  has  appeared  oefore  me  and  has  been  examined. 

CHA8,  L.  Prinole, 
Signature  of  officer  issuing  the  certificate. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  op  Labob^ 

Children's  Bubeau, 
WasUngUm,  June  SO,  1916. 
Sib:  Herewith  I  transmit  a  list  of  references  on  child  labor. 
The  first  edition  of  this  list  was  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Qriffin  and 
was  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1906.    This  second  edi- 
tion was  begun  in  1914,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  the  material  was 
transferred  to  the  Children's  Bureau  because  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  committed  to  the  completion  of  certain  larger  publications,  which 
made  it  impracticable  for  the  Library  to  publish  this  list  at  present. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  list,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this 
publication. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


NOTE. 


The  reports  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor  and  the  reports  of  the 
departments  of  factory  inspection  hare  been  included  only  where  a 
special  investigation  has  been  made  or  where  special  statistics  haye 
been  giv^i.  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  contain  sta- 
tistics of  children  employed  and  reference  to  the  inspection  of  child 
labor  where  there  is  no  special  department  of  factory  inspection.  No 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  child-labor  laws  as  f oimd  in  these  or 
similar  reports,  as  these  are  covered  by  the  compilation  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.     (See  No.  577  in  this  list.) 

The  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  titles  are  the  shelf  numbers  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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1085.) 

652 Child  labor  bill.    Hearings  .  .  .  on  H.  R.  8234,  a  biUto 

jM^veut  intenstato  commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor  and  for  other  par- 

poee.s.    Jan.  10,  11,  and  12, 1916.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1916.    317 p. 

23i'^».  HD6250.U3A4   1916 

Child  labor  laws  in  all  the  states:  p.  206-234. 
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labor.  Report.  Jan.  17,  1916.  To  accompany  H.  R.  8234.  [Washington, 
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654 Committee  on  the  judiciary.    Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
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H.  res.  no.  807>  [Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.]  1907.  8  p.  23«.  (59th 
Cong.,  2d.  sess.    House.    Rept.  no.  7304) 

655  Senate.  Committee  on  interstate  commerce.  Interstate  com- 
merce in  products  of  child  labor.  Report.  <To  accompany  H.  R.  12292> 
[Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1915]  2  p.  24i'^».  (63<1  Cong.,  3d  seas. 
Senate.     Rept.  1050)  HB6250.U3A4    1915 

656 Interstate  commerce  in  products  of  child  labor.    Hearing 

before  the  Committee  on  interstate  commerce,  IT.  S.  Senate,  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  H.  R.  8234,  an  act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the 
products  of  child  labor,  and  for  other  purposes.  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1916.    290,  ii,  291-319  p.    23*"".  HD6250.U3A41916g 

657 To  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  child 

labor.    Report.     <To  accompany  H.  R.  8234>    [Washington,  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1916]    23  p.    23''».    (64th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.     Senate.     Rept.  358) 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Robhison.    Ordered  printed  April  19, 1916.        HD6250.U3A41916d 

658    Laws,  statutes,  etc.    63d  Cong.,  3d  sess.    H.  R.  12292.    An  act  to 

prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor,  and  for  other  pu^ 
poses.    Feb.  19  (calendar  day,  March  1)  1915.    4  p.  J301913-15,v.33 

659 64th  Cong.  1st  sess.     H.  R.  8234.    A  bill  to  prevent  intereUt« 

commerce  in  the  products  of  child  labor,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  representatives,  Jan.  7,  1916,  by  Mr.  Keating.    6  p.    27}'*. 
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660  ViUard,  O.  O.    The  federal  child  labor  hiU .    Nation,  Jan.  31,  1907,  v.  84:  98. 

AP2.N2,v.84 
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Speeches  in  Congreit  as  printed  in  the  CongreMional  Record. 
50th  CONG.,  18T  8ESS.      VOL.  40. 

661  U.  S.  Congress.    House.    Child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Debate 

in  the  House,  Apr.  9,  1906.    pt.  5:  4967-4971. 
Messrs.  Morrell,  Fitxgerald,  Tawney,  Madden,  and  Cnimpacker.  I 

662    Senate.    Child  labor  in  the  Dictrict  of  Columbia.    Debate  in  the 

Senate,  June  6,  1906.    pt.  8:  7^14-7915. 

Senators  I>uboi8,  Bale,  Lodge,  Soott,  and  T&nan. 

SOTH   CONG.,  2D  8ES8.      VOL.  41. 

663  Bacon,  Augustus  O.    Remarks  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  4,  1907,  on  employment 

of  child  labor,    pt.  3:  2214-2216. 
Contains  text  of  the  Georgia  law.  { 

664  Bereridge,  Albert  J.    Speeches  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  23,  28,  29,  1907,  ob 

employment  of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,    pt.  2:  1552-1557, 
1792-1826, 1867-1883. 

665  Crumpacker,  Edgar  D.    Woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  representatives,  Jan.  21,  1907.    pt.  2,  p.  1458-1460, 
1461, 1473.  I 

666  Oardner,  Augustus  P.    Woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Speech  in  the  House  of  representatives,  Jan.  21,  1907.    pt.  2,  p.  1462-1463.      i 

COTH  CONG.,  18T  SESS.      VOL.  42. 

667  Fulton,  Chazles  W.    Employment  of  child  labor.    Speech  in  the  Senate 

May  6,  1908.    Appendix,  p.  474-475. 

668  XT.  S.  Congress.    House.    Child  labor  in  District  of  Columbia.    May  9,  1908, 

pt.  6:  6030-6036. 
TextefbilL 

669    Senate.    Employment  of  child  labor  [in  the  District  of  Columbia] 

May  6,  1908.    pt.  6:  5785-5802. 

670 Employment  of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Debate 

in  Senate,  May  21,  1908.    pt.  7:  6982-6985. 

671 Conference  report  on  child-labor  law.    May  22,  1908.    pt.  8: 

7077-7078. 

63D  CONG.,  2D  8E88.,  VOL.  51. 

672  Bogers,  John  Jacobs.    Out-Heroding  Herod.    Extension  of  remarks  in  the 

House,  Sept.  29, 1914.    Appendix:  1046-1064. 
Oives  a  snmnwry  of  the  legi8latk>n  enacted  in  the  varioiis  states. 

673  XT.  S.  Congress.    House.    Debate  in  the  House,  Mar.  18, 1914,  on  an  amend- 

ment relating  to  child  labor  to  bill  H.  R.  14330,  relating  to  convict-made  ^<>ods. 
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Messrs.  Kelley  (Mich.),  Bartlett,  Maim,  MeLaughlin,  Howard,  Fordney,  Madden,  and  others. 

63D  CONG.,   SD  8ESS.,  VOL.   52. 

674  Clark,  David.    A  demand  for  a  square  deal.    Speech  before  the  National  child 

labor  conference,   recently  held  in  the  city  of  Washington.    Appendix: 
169-170. 

Introduced  into  the  Record,  Jan.  23, 1915,  by  Mr.  Webb. 

Opposed  to  federal  bfll. 
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€70    Knowland,  Joseph  B.    Child-labor.    Sjieech  in  tho  noiu«c,  Feb.  18,  1916. 
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64TH   CONG.,  l.ST   8ES9.       VOL.  53   (cURREKT  FILE). 
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1916.    no.  36  (current  file):  2270. 

680  Blackmon,  Fred  L.    Child  labor.    Speech  in  the  House,  Feb.  2,  1916.    no.  39 

(current  file):  2541. 
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Jan.  26,  1916.    no.  31  (current  file):  1937-1938. 

682  Carter,  William  H.    Child  labor.    Extension  of  remarks  in  the  House,  Jan.  2<>, 
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1916.    no.  40  (current  file):  2610-2611. 
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no.  36  (current  file):  2269. 
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694  Keating,  Edwardi    Child  labor.    Extension  of  remarks  in  the  House,  Feb.  2, 
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Messrs.  Lewis  of  Md.,  Ri^dale,  Watson  of  Va.,  Mann. 

713 Child  labor.    Debate  in  the  House,  Jan.  26,  1916,  on  the  bill 
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716  Vare,  William  S.    Child  labor.    Extension  of  remarks  in  the  House,  Jan.  26, 
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HD6250.U3N2,no.l3e 
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Weaver,  Ell  W 436,1698,1761,1762 

Weaver ,  Zebulon 330a 

Webb,  Beatrice  I • 965, 966 

Webb,  Edwin  Y 718 

Webb,  Sidney 924,935,966 

Weicker,  Hans 845 

Wells,  EmilieL 437 

Welpton,  W.  P 1699 

Weltner,C.  E 328,1304 

Wentworth,  Laura  F 1511 

Weyl,  Walter  E 438,1700 

White,  Frank  M 439,1701 

White,  Henry 1186 

White,  Sophie  D 586 

Whitehouse,  John  H 967 

Whitin,  Ernest  S 587,1107 

Whittelsey,  Sarah  S 588 

Whlttemore,  Gilbert  E ,.  323,732,1702 

Whlttier,JohnG 340 

Wlese,Dr 832 

WUoox,W.R 1206 

Wiley,  KatherlneE 1747 

Wllhelml,L 828 

Wlll,Thoma8E 108 

Wmiams,John 324,733 

Williams,  Momay 329,1485 

Wmiams.Talcott 1305 

Williamson,  Charles  C 33,37 

Williamson,  Emily  E 589 

Williamson,  Robert 968,1207 

WiUis,W.N 1187 

WOloughby,  William  F 441 

Willows,  Maurice 326,1486 

Wllmarth,  Raymond  O 442 

Wilmer,C.  B 443 

Wilson,  Francis 1338,1355-1358 

Wilson,  Hilda 1594 

Wilson,  Le^^is  A 24,46 

Winship,  A.  E 1487 

Winslow,  Charles  H 1501, 1703 

Winston,  G.T 330a 

Wirth,  Clara 118S 

Wirth,Max 1031 

Wischnewetzsky,    Florence     Kelley.      See 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Florence. 
Wisconsin.    Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 

statistics 444,445,1488 

Commission  upon  plans  for  exiieriments  of 

industrialand  agricultural  training 1704 

Industrial  commission. 446,447 

Laws,  statutes,  etc. 1489 

State  board  of  industrial  education 1705 

Wise,  Stephen  S 325, 448, 449 

Wolflf,  Solomon. 1359 

Women's  educational  and  industrial  union, 

Boston 1321 

Womer,  Parley  I' 450, 1490 

Wood,  George  H 970,971 

Wood,  ifr».  Mary  LS 451 
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Wood,  WnUaB  R 719 

Woodbrld«»,  AliM  L M8 

Woods  >  Robert  A«... 356|5M 

Woodward,  IfMgwot. 453 

Woodwwd.S.  W 321,453 

Woolky,  ifrt.  Ilekn  B.  T. 337, 

454, 4SS,  M),  18S3, 170S,  1828 

WooUoy,R.W 1388 

Woolston,  Floraioe. MM 

Woroest«r,  Daisy  W 4M,iaM 


•,WoodF im 

Woyddd,  Alaiandra vm 

Wright,  Carroll  D 15,387,423,1107 

Wricbt,  LlTi^stoii. Mfll 

Y«ar4>ook  of  social  progress. 9i2 

Tooag, Tbomao M ....   1307 

Z«Dt«i,  J.  H.  van M 

ZstralstaUa  far  VolkswohUtfirt. iM 

ZliisU,Pli M» 

ZarclMr,£ IDBS^lOU 
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Accidents 31,138,144,374,033,1319 

Age,  physiological 1785,  ITH,  1793, 1817, 1822 

Age  limit 201,285,575,577,1227,1287 

Coimectietit 125 

lUinois 188 

France 796,804 

Germany 832 

See  aUo  Legislation. 

Agricttltiiral  work 1049-1076 

Austria 1052 

France 796 

Germany *..... 823  1050,1051 

Gt.Brit 895, 

955, 1049, 1056-1058, 1062-1066, 1060, 1076 

U.S...  1053-1055, 1050-1061, 1037, 1068, 1070-1075 

Alabama....  69-73, 79, 190, 252, 253, 317, 328, 320, 33Qa 

Comp.  educ 458,577 

Cotton 1301 

Inspection 69-71 

Legis 253,458,450,572,573,375,577 

Alaska,  legislation 577 

American  Federation  ol  Labor 97, 

102,124,158-164,312.565 

Apprenticeship 364, 

438, 1513, 1514, 1525, 1533, 1540, 1571, 1502, 1683 

Bibl 13-15,1680,1683 

Austria 1674 

British  Guiana 1631 

Capeof  Good  Hope 1521 

France 1552-1350 

Germany 1562,1580,1630,1708 

Great  Britahi 871,872, 

889, 922, 942, 1547, 1571, 1610, 1612, 1613 

Massachusetts 1637 

New  York 364 

Phil.  Is 1647,1673 

Scotland 1560 

Switzerland 1680 

United  States . . .  1608, 1644, 1649-1651, 1700, 1707 

Wisconsin 446 

Argentine  Republic 1035, 1036. 1037 

Arguments,  pro  and  eon 8S,91 

Arizona,  legis 474, 573, 575, 577 

Arkansas,  legis 539,573,675,577 

Artificial  flowers: 

Great  Britain 1152 

.New  York  City 1133,1180 

Artist  chUd.    See  Stage  children. 

Australia 974,976,977,982 

Austria 696, 734, 742, 752, 758, 761-777, 817 

Agri 1052 

Bibl 768,771 

Coal 1231 

Legis 735,750,757,777,812 

Xightwork 767,768 

School  chfldren 832,1528 


Bags,  paper n52 

Baltimore 207,543,1836 

Agri 1054 

Mer.  estab 1193 

Stage. 297,1329 

Beet  fields  of  Colorado. 1060 

Belgium 758,782-795 

Homework 1140 

Legis 696,757,783-786,788,702,705 

Mines 782,1208 

Beveridge  child-lalKW  bill 601-605, 608, 630, 632 

Bibliographies: 

Apprenticeship 13-15, 1680, 1683 

Child  labor 1-12, 

108,  111,  294, 380, 420, 446, 447, 473, 734, 756, 
817, 818, 839, 853, 863, 864, 873, 889, 800, 1027 

Comp.  educ 16, 1535 

Cont .  schools 1679 

Eight-hour  day 17 

Indus,  educ 18-28, 

1504, 1537, 1603, 1604, 1630, 1654, 1683 

Indus,  hyg., 29-32 

Juv.  employ.,  bur 1737,1744 

Minimum  wage 33-37 

Mothers'  pensions 3S-40 

Vocational  guidance 41-49, 1508-1510 

Street  trades 1382,1394 

Birth  certificates 348,549 

Birmhigham,  Eng 890,958 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1712-1716, 1730, 1737 

Street  trades 1403 

Biscuit  factories,  Maryland 1008 

"  Blind  aUey ''  occupations.  961, 1506, 1544, 1576, 1606 
See  alto  Juvenile  occupations. 

Boot  and  shoo  industry,  Mass 429, 1321 

Bootblacks 1370, 1382, 1304, 1452, 1460, 1476, 1479 

Boston: 

Employ,  cert 576 

Juv.  occup 1731,1758,1759,1760 

Newsboys' court 1382,1394,1454,1403 

Newsl)oys'  Republic 1394 

Street  trades 13n,  1374, 1394, 1402 

Voc.  bureau 1757 

See  aUo  Massachusetts. 

Box  factories 357, 1098, 1 152, 1316, 1317, 1320 

Bradford,  Eng.: 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1723 

Juv.  occup 1717-1722 

Braiil 1088 

Bricks  and  tiles 1315,1316 

British  Guiana 1631 

Buildtog  trades 1612,1613,1752 

Bulgaria 1039 

Caddies,  Great  Britain 893 

California 93,94,330 

Canneries 1080 
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California,  Ifffis 4«ft.  :.73.  .^7.S.  577 

Cambridge,  Eng.,  Juv.  emp.  l>ur 1742 

Canada 976,  «81 

iDdas.  wluc 1520 

1  ^KJs 'J73, 979,  t80 

Candy  faclories 3;i7, 1(W8, 1310. 1310, 1317, 1326 

Canneries 1077-1107 

Statistics 1108, 1104 

CaUfomia 10m,1091 

Florida H»5 

Gulf  coast 1078, 1079, 10«f.-108S,  1095 

lUincis 1091 

Maine 1101 

Maryland 297,1090,1093,1098 

Miwi^ppi 1095,1102 

New  England 1092 

New  York  Stale 1081-1085, 

1091,1094,1096,1097,1099,1100,1105 

Wasliinglon  (SUte) 1106 

Cans  and  boxes,  t  in 1320 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1521 

Cardiff,  Wales 1725 

Juv.  emplo\'.  bur 1726 

Care  committees.    See  Juvenile  employment 

bureaus. 
Caeh  girlH.  See  Mercantile  eetablighmmte. 

Cauf*e6  of  child  labor 186, 

294, 335, 338, 339, 422, 1142, 1691 

Tarental  dependence 151, 

193, 223, 230, 260, 326, 368, 404 
Voverty ....  56, 151, 185, 207, 209, 258, 326, 328, 506 
CertiAcates.    Ser  Birth  certifldOes;  Employ- 
ment certificates. 
Chain  making: 

CJreat  Britain 1174 

Massachusetts 1165 

Clienuitz,  Germany 8?2 

Chicago 100,101,429 

Candy  factories 1310 

Employ,  cert 559 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727 

Juv.occup 1727,1729,1764 

Stockyards 313,413 

Street  trades 1379, 1380 

Voc.  train 1529 

Child  idleness 315 

Chimney  sweeps: 

Great  Britain 916,017  930, 1547 

Church  and  child  labor ....  1 80, 229, 232, 353, 386, 450 

Cigara  and  cigarettes 1168, 1320 

Cfncfamati 454,1706 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1724 

Street  trades 1385 

Voc.  guid 1 724 

Clocks  and  watches 1320 

Clothing 429, 1108-1112, 1178, 133© 

Coal.    See  Mines. 

Colonies,  Great  Britain 973-982 

Colorado 122 

Beet  fields 1060 

T^is 673, 576, 677 

SUge 1831,1339 

Compulsory  education 485, 

522, 1534, 1535, 1568, 1666 

Bibliography 16, 1535 

Alabama 458 


Compulsory  educatfon,  Connecticut 167S 

District  of  Cx>lumbiA 580,1693 

European  oountriet. 1570 

Franca 1685 

Germany 1633 

Great  Britain.  895,920,1566,1568,1599,1574,1685 

Kentucky 113,1530 

Louisiana 1817 

Massachusetts 545,1672 

MinnesoU 307 

South 153^1581,1582, 1642, 1613,163 

South  Carolina 15B6 

Switzerland 1027 

United  States 577,1548; 

1570, 1587, 1591, 1396, 1618^ 
1619,1633,1067, 1671, 1685 

Legis 1535,1663,1664 

Wisconsin 446 

Conlectionery.    See  Candy  factories. 

Connecticut 102, 1 25-137 

Age  limit 135 

Comp.educ ,. 1522,1672 

Employ,  cert 576 

Legis 125,487,494,572,573,^75,577 

Physical  condition 1770 

Set  aJto  Hartford. 

Conservation  of  chUdhood 142,392-394,1546 

Constitutionality  of  Federal  law 602, 

607, 608, 610, 613, 022, 627, 630, 638- 
643,641,64^  050,  053,  654, 091, 00 

Consumer  and  child  labor 200 

Continuation  sdiools 1679 

Bibliography 1079 

Germany 845,1506 

Great  Britain 1569,1611 

Pennsylvania 563,573,575.1641 

United  States 16«-I651 

Wisconsin 1705 

Core  making 1320 

Corset  manufacture 137,1320 

Cotton  miUs 572.1094, 

1235,1238,1239,1340,  1247, 1348, 13«, 
1254,  1258, 1275, 1282, 1286, 1200, 129S 

History 1383 

Mortality  of  operators 1296,1298 

Statistics 729,1298.1300 

Workers' budgets 1298 

Alabama 1301 

Connecticut 127 

Franc* 816,1308 

Georgia 1238a,  1262, 1301 

Great  Britain 953 

Lancashire,  Eng 1241,1264,1287 

New  Orleans 1261 

North 130! 

North  Carolina 1243, 1272, 1287 

South 1236,1237,1252,1259,1260-1262, 

1270-1277, 1281, 1294, 1205, 1302, 1908 

South  Carolina 1205,1266,1272,1304 

United  States 1298, 13P7 

Cotton  picldng,  Texas 1067,13fi0 

Court  decisions.    See  Dedslom  of  courts. 

Crackersand  biscuits 1330 

Cianberries 1099,1070-1072,1075 

Crime,  and  child  labor.   Ste  Juvenile  delin- 
queney. 
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Dangerous  occupations 705,807, 

912, 1228, 131 1, 1773, 1783, 1811-1814 

Employments  prohibited 48S,  577 

See  also  Accidents;  Occupational  diseases. 

Decisions  of  eouris 574, 675. 686 

Delaware 137,138 

Agrt  -• 1054 

Legis 573, 573, 575, 677 

Democracy  and  child  labor , 327 

Denmark 734,752,817,1550 

Lcgis 812, 1040-1046 

Department  stores.  See  Mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

Devon,  Eng 954 

Dinner  toters 128 

District  of  Colombia 104, 106, 180,361, 

442, 453, 578-580, 661, 662, 664, 668-671, 1432 

Comp.  educ . .' 680, 1693 

I^gis 470,609,629,673,875,677,581 

Statistics 728 

Edinburgh 951 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1751 

Educational  aspects,. 68, 

122, 149, 180, 198, 327, 386, 1491, 1708 

Educational  test  for  working  children 1536 

See  affo  Employment  certificates. 

Effects  of  child  labor 66, 

67, 122, 166. 184,  214. 215,  221,  222, 226, 267, 
275,294,321,320,330.335,338,339,1142,1808 

Adult  wages 102,191,212,422 

Health 1768-1770,1774-1781, 

1784-1788, 1791-1794, 1798-1802, 1807, 1810, 
1812, 1813, 1816, 1817, 1819, 1822-1826, 1828 
Morals. . .  199, 790, 1372, 1379, 1403, 1423, 1459, 1816 
See  aUo  Juvenile  delinquency;  Social  cost 
of  child  labor. 

Efficiency,  relative,  of  men,  women,  and 
chAdren 422 

Eight-hour  day.    See  Hours. 

Employers'  attitude 146, 

179, 186, 370, 382, 430, 928, 1608 

Employment  certificates 485, 508, 536, 676, 590 

Chicago. 659 

Ccmnecticut 576 

Great  Britain 906 

Maine 290 

Maryland 397,543,576 

Massachusetts 576 

New  York  City 467, 558, 1774, 17*<2 

New  York  State 557,558,576 

Ohio 661,576 

Pennsylvania 562 

Wisconsin 676 

Employment  offices.    See  Juvenile  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

Employment  prohibited.    See  Dangerous  oc- 
cupations. 

England.    See  Great  Britata. 

Entrance  to  trades.    See  Apprenticeship. 

Ethical  aspects 208 

European  countries 734-760, 899 

Comp.  educ 1535, 1570 

Indus,  educ 1537,1638 

Statistics 817 

See  also  under  names  of  countries. 

European  war  and  child  labor 1567,  15(>h 


Factories 689, 718 

France 799,803 

Germany 837,854 

Great  Britain 86.->,  879,  S83, 892, 898, 

900, 90-.,  915, 918, 919, 926, 941 ,  942, 948, 966, 967 
See  also  under  name  of  industry. 

Factory  inspection 314, 749 

Alabama 69-71 

France 800 

Germany 299 

Great  Britata 299 

lUinois 101,299 

Maine 290 

Maiyland 297 

Massachusetts 299, 300 

New  York  State 299 

New  Jersey 299 

Nofva  Scotia 978 

Ohio 299,455 

Pennsylvania 299 

PitUburgh 196,1317 

United  States 1827 

Wisconsin 299 

Factory  schools 1668 

See  also  Continuaticm  schools;  Industrial 
education. 

Fatigue 1777, 1805 

Federal  control 330a,  601-660 

Speeches  in  Congress 661-719 

Ftax 1244 

FkMTida 279 

Canneries 1095 

Legis 512, 533, 573, 575, 577 

Fk>wer  makers.    See  Artificial  flowers. 

France 790-816, 1685 

Apprent 1552-1559 

Comp.  educ 1685 

Ilome  work 1166 

Indus,  educ 15^>8, 1559 

Legis. 006.  ri4, 744, 752, 757, 

758  798-800. 805-800, 81 1-815. 817 

Schoolchildren 832,1574 

Textiles 1303,1553 

Furniture 1152,1555 

Gary,  Ind 1594 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 167, 451 

Georgia 96,264,265,280 

Cotton 12364,1262,1301 

Factories IKl 

Lcgis 572,573,575,577,663,075 

Germany 734. 742, 744,752, 

754.758,817-860,1315,1085 

Agri 823,1050,1051 

Apprent 1562, 1580, 1637, 1708 

Comp.  educ 1535, 1085 

Cont.  schools 845, 1505 

Fact,  insp 299,758 

Glass 1113, 1116-1118, 1123, 1132 

Homework 829.1138,1145,1188 

Ind.  educ 1504.1518,1708 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1727, 1732 

Legis OtRi,  757, 812, 823, 824, 826-829, 

832, 831'.,  839, 842, 843, 845, 846, 857-860 

Mines 1214 

Night  work 950,1117,1118,1123 

Statistics 825,831,844 
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GriULJir ,  Str«|ti  tradm 1400 

HchoolalUod 1574 

iilass  indu^tuy 340,625, 1113-1132,1735 

<i«nBMiy 1113,1110-1118,1133,1133,1314 

lUloob 1131 

N«w  Jersey 1U3 

Ohio 1133 

Ptensytrania 380,1133,1135 

Qnnd  lUrkU,  Mich.,  newsboys 1388, 1114 

iireat  Britain 441,445,861-t73 

Actidents 983 

AifTl 885, 

9:.'),  1(H9,  li)M-Um,  1082-1066, 1068, 1076 

Apprent 87 1, 872,  8H0,  922, 843, 1647, 1571 

Chimney  siraei  s 816,817, 890 

Commissions 88$-800,822,833 

Comp.  edoc . .  895, 920, 1566, 1568, 1568, 1874, 1886 

Cont.  schools 1688,1879 

Employ,  cert 806 

Factories 865,879,883,802,888,900, 

005,915,918,919,926,041,942,948,965,967 

Factory  inspoc 299,758 

"HalMimors*' 877, 

885, 908, 91 1, 914, 943, 957, 984, 1291, 1536, 
1567.  1572,  1573,  1575,  1505,  1829,  1845 

History 883,889,882,888-900, 

91&-919, 928, 930, 935, 941, 055, 971, 1066 

Home  work 1134, 1136, 1130, 1141, 1148, 

1147, 1152, 1153, 1167, 1174. 1177, 1179,1187 

Hours 900, 910, 913 

Ittd.  edoc 1503 

Jav.employ.  bur 868,876, 

877,  951,  972, 1593,  1728,  1727, 1733, 
1734, 173S, 1743, 1744, 1748, 1750, 1763 

Juv.  occup 896, 897, 922, 1709, 1710, 1733, 1735 

Legis 698,734,744,752, 

754, 757, 758, 812, 817, 873, 871, 881,883, 884, 
HS7, 88><,  891, 902-904, 912-914, 92<,  031, 034, 
935, 943, 945,  947,  960,  960,  970,  1047, 1217 

Medical  super 1779,1781,1790 

Mess,  boys 923, 964 

Mines 739,912, 1208, 1213, 1215-1217 

Min.\rage 867,872,877 

Night  work 900, 950 

omoc  boys 964 

Post-offlc«  boys 866,021,923,963,972 

Stage 901,963,1337 

Statistics 880, 806, 897, 905, 927, 056, 072, 1216 

Street  trades  .  801, 964, 1 103-1405, 1468-1470, 1481 

Textiles 005,955,957,1241,1244 

Unemploy 927, 937, 940, 965, 056 

Van  boys 963,964,968, 1199 

Voc.  guid 1508, 1503, 1742, 1743 

Sc€  aUo  Blind-alley  occupations;  Bir- 
mingham, Bradford,  Cambridge,  Lan- 
caster, London,  Manchester. 

Great  Britain,  colonics 973-062 

Greece,  legislation 1046, 1047 

Greek  padrone  system. 1476, 1478, 1479 

Grimsby,  Eng 95S 

Gulf  Coast  States 90 

Canneries 1078, 1079, 1086-1088, 1095 

See  aUo  South,  and  names  of  States. 
Gunokel,  John  E.,  and  newsboys . . .  1406, 1407, 1487 

Gymnasts 226 

See  aUo  Stage  children. 


;  "  Hfllf^tacrs.'*    See  Great  Britain,  "IMI> 
I  timers." 

HamBMOd.  Ind no 

Hartford,  Conn 1410 

Voc.  guid 1738 

Hawaii,  legislatioo 673,;75.577 

See  oho  Honolulu. 

Health  of  working  children , 102, 149»  m, 

246,297,386,845,964,1188,1646,1768^1988 
History:* 

Great  BriUin 307,883,889,892.898-^60, 

916-919,928, 980, 936, 9U,9S5,  971,  M86 

United  SUtes m, 

61 ,  123, 345, 363, 463, 464, 671, 587, 588 

Homework 339,636, 1133-U80 

Belgium 114a 

Fraaoa lUft 

Gtrmany 829,1138,1145,1188 

Great  Britain 1134-1186,1139.1141.1146, 

1147, 1152, 1153, 1157, 1W4, 1177, 1170.  IIS7 

Massachusetts 1166 

Netherlands 1169 

New  York  City 1133, 1144. 114.s,i]«, 

1161, 1150, 1161, 1167, 1171, 1173, 1175, 1182-1186 

New  York  SUte 1148, 1170, 1 185 

SwitUTland 1173,1170.1189 

United  States 1133,1137, 

1143, 1144,1148-1161, 1164-1166, 1167, 
1170-1172, 1174, 1176, 1178, 1180-1 1» 

Honolulu 83 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1320 

Hot«ls  and  restaurants 801,1300 

Hours  of  labor 485,575,577.1001 

Eight-hour  day. . . .  168,345, 365,360,890,690,653 

Bibl 17 

Ten-hour  day 745 

Colorado 122 

C-onnecticut 404 

France 7» 

Germany 83a 

Great  Britain 900,910,913 

Maine*. 2B0 

Massachusetts 236,588,630,633 

Ohio vxa. 

Hours,  irregular,  eflTect  on  health 1768,1807 

Hungary 752, 778-7)«l 

Idaho,  legis 573, 575, 577 

lUinois 63,131,185,157 

Fact.lnsp 101,290 

Glass 1122,11U 

I-egIs 457, 

479, 480, 400, 405, 518-631, 550, 573, 575,577, 581 

SUeet  trades 101,1420 

See  also  Chicago. 

Immigration.  Child  labor  and 182 

Indiana 112,114,110 

Glass 1122 

Indus,  educ 1500 

Ugls 4»2, 495, 550, 5^,575, 577 

See  aleo  Hammond. 

Industrial  education 1490-1501, 

1551, 1601, 1602,  IGOl,  1C83, 1699 
Bibl . .  18-28, 1504, 1537, 1602, 1604, 1630, 1654,  M83 

Infl.  on  wages 1687 

Canada 1320  ^ 

Europe 1537, 1618 
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Indostrial  «dueation,  France 15S8,1£50 

Gennany 1JX>4,1&1%1706 

Great  Britain 1543,1508,1600-1613 

Illinois 1529 

Indiana 1;MK>,  1204, 1606 

Maine 1680 

liaryland 1684 

llaMachusetts lo83, 1605, 1685, 1638, 1680 

Midiigan 1640 

New  Jersey 1661 

New  York 1662. 

Pennqrlvanla 1651 

Rhode  Island 1678 

Switserland 1680 

United  States 1542,1583,1504, 

1640-1651,1654-1657,1665,1670,1600,1602 

Wisoonsin 1650,1651,1704,1705 

Industrial  hygiene,  bibl 20-32 

8te  also  Ocoupational  diseases. 
InspeotioD.    8e€  Faetory  inspection. 

Iowa 1606 

Legis 466,401,610,631,578,575,577 

Vocgoid 1606,1741 

Ireland: 

AgriOQltnre 1064 

Street  trades 1416 

See  alto  Great  Britain. 

Irregular  employment 167 

Italy 734,7-12,744,752,817,983-908 

Glass 696 

Lcgis 767,812,983-991,993-998 

Stage 1349 

Japan 734,817 

Jewehy 1165,1320 

Jute :    1244 

Juvenile  delinquency 68, 

87, 204, 219, 421, 840,845, 960, 1431, 1679 

Rcl.  to  street  trades 1389, 

1392,1304,1300,1401,1403,1475,1477 

Juvenile  emidoymeot  bureaus 1566, 1755 

Bibl 1737,1744 

Cooperation  with  schools 830, 1506, 1606, 

1512, 1516, 1524, 1594, 1727, 1730, 1751 

Birmingham,  Eng 1712-1715,1730 

Boston 1757 

Bradford,  Eng 1723 

Cambridge,  Eng 1742 

Chicago 1727 

Cincinnati 1724 

Edinbur^ 1751 

Germany 1727,1732 

G  reat  Britafai 876, 877, 961 ,  972, 

1593, 1700,  inO,  1726, 1727, 1733, 1734, 
1736, 1738. 1743, 1744, 1746, 1750, 1753 

Philadelphia 1746 

Juvenile  occupations 76, 76, 

806,897,922,1709-1762 

Occupations  for  boys 1709, 1717-1730, 1722, 

1729, 1733, 1736, 1748, 
1754, 1768, 1759, 1762 

Occupations  for  girls 1710, 

1716,1721,1727,1729,1731, 
1733, 1735, 1747, 1760, 1762 
See  nUo  Juv.  employ,  bur.;  Voc.  gold. 

Kiinsas,  legis 673, 575, 677 

Keating  Owen  blU 330b, 

613, 620, 634, 635, 638, 640, 64 1 ,  653, 659 


Keating-Owen  bUl,  Speet^hes  in  Congress. .  679-719 

Kentucky 203 

Comp.eduo 113,1530 

Legis 650,567,573,676,577 

Kiel,  Germany 821 

Knit  goods 1320 

I^ancashtre,  Eng 1519, 1595 

Cotton 1241,1264 

Legal  status  of  child 524 

Legislation,   foreign   countries.    See   under 
names  of  countries. 

Legislation,  United  States 652, 672,606 

Eeon.  effects 494 

State  legislation  and  enforcement 457-590 

Uniform  legis 691-600 

See  also  Names  of  states. 
Licenses,  Street  trading.    See  Street  trades. 

Linen,  France 816, 1303 

Liverpool,  Eng 058 

Street  trades.. 1375,1306,1403 

London 961,052,958 

Apprent 1610,1612,1613 

Cont.  schools 1611 

Home  work 1139 

Ind.  educ 1643,1600-1613 

Juv.  employ,  bur 1709, 1710 

Juv.  occup 1700, 1710, 1735 

School  attend 1677 

Street  trades 1397,1425,1426 

Louisiana 165,226 

Comp.  educ 1617 

Legis 508,573,675,577 

Stage. 1332,1352 

See  also  New  Orleans. 

Lowdl,Mass 1267,1269,1280 

Luxemburg 7o2 

I/egis 812 

Lynn,  Mass -129 

Maine: 

Canneries 1101 

Emp.  cert 290 

Fact.  Insp 290,291 

Ind.educ 1630 

Legte 572,573,575,^7,587 

Stat 290 

Textiles 1278 

See  alto  Portland. 

Manchester,  Eng 958 

Street  trades *. . . .  lyK).  1378, 1403 

Maryland 297,372,1826 

Agri 1064,1055 

Canneries ...  297. 108G,  1087. 1090, 1093-1096, 1098 

Employ,  cert 297, 543, 676 

Factories 1098 

Factory  Insp 297 

Ind.educ 1C34 

Legis 297.648.572,573.575,577 

Med.  super 1801 

Stage 1345 

Street  trades 1435, 1430 

Massachusetts 99, 

107, 123, 236, 301-304, 1321, 1 137, 1638. 1784 

Apprent 1637 

Comp.  educ 545. 1535. 1672 

Emp.  cent 576 

Factory  insp 299-300 

Home  work 1165 
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MMBMhOMtU,  Horn 660,668,1345 

Ind.  odiic 1583,1635.1688,1619 

Ugta 486, 

504,  o27, 544-547. 573, 578, 575. 577, 588, 1535 
School  allend 545 

Statistics 288,734 

StTMt  trades 1371, 1374, 1394, 1403, 1437 

Medical  supervision 1774, 

1779, 17H1, 17H3, 1790,  ISOl,  1816, 1838 

Men's  clothing.    Set  Clothing. 

Mercantile  eetabUshments. .  137, 357,  U90, 1307, 1759 

Messenger  boys 357,1372,1373, 

1379, 13S2, 13«7, 1391, 1405, 1400, 1411»  1418, 
1438,  1429,  1438, 1439, 1447, 1400, 1463, 1480 

Great  Britain 933,964 

Minnesota , 307 

Pennsylvania 380 

Metal  trades 34 1, 1311, 1313, 1317-1330 

Connecticut 137 

Germany 1123,1313 

Michigan 313,387,388 

Ind.  educ 1640 

Legis 405,573,575,577 

Mills.    See  Factories. 

Milwauicee: 

Newslwys*  Republic 1434;  1441 

Street  trades 1440,1488 

Mines  and  quarries 680,718, 1306-1333 

Austria 1231 

Bdgium 739,1306 

France 796 

Germany 1214 

Great  Britain 739,912, 1208, 1213, 1315-1317 

Pennsylvania 295, 

38U,  1310, 1212, 1220, 1221, 1224, 1290 
United  States 1209-1212, 

1218-1227, 1229,  lao,  1232 
Minimum  age.    See  Age  limit. 

Minimum  wage 197,261,303,373,384 

Bibliograph  y 38_37 

Great  Britain 867,872,877 

Minneapolis 1749 

Minnesota 307-309 

Comp.  educ 307 

L«gis 573,575,577 

Messenger  boys 307 

Statistics 307 

See  also  Minneapolis. 

Missouri 116,119,310,311 

Legis 573, 575, 577 

Mississippi 78, 120,266,328 

Canneries 1095,1102 

Legis 538, 567, 573, 575, 577 

Montana,  legis 573,575,577 

Mothers*  pensions,  bibliography 38-40 

Mountain  whites 412 

National  child  labor  committee: 

Aims 227 

Constitution 344 

Proceedings 320-330a 

Secretary's  reports 331 

Nebraska,  legk 578,575,577 

Needles  and  pins 1330 

Netherlands 734, 742, 752,817,999-1008 

Home  work 1160 

Legis 812,1002 

Kevada,  legLs 573,575,577 


New  Kngknd 136, 325,  MS,  300,407 

CwMMrtM. looa 

StTMttmlM 1427 

Teztll« 1363,1367-1300^1280 

8e$  tUo  names  of  states. 

N«»  Hampshire,  legis 551,555,573,578,575,577 

N«(«  Jersey 103, 140, 158, 301;  SiiS 

Faet.iBsp 380 

Olaw 1121 

lod.  educ 16«1 

Legis 500,573,573,05,577 

BUk 1393 

Street  trades 1377 

Ber  alto  Newark,  Paterson. 

New  MaxiM,  legis 573,575,577 

New  OrlMiB,  La.,  cotton  Bdlls 1261 

NawSMthWaks fW,977 

Street  trades 1448 

New  York  City 130,145,367 

Empk>y.  oert 467, 554,576,1774, 1783 

Homework 1133,U44, 

1143,  U40.  1151,  1150,  im,  1167, 
1171,  1173,  1175,  1180,  1183-1185 

Mer.est 1300,1304,1306 

Newsboys 1387,1386,1457,1467 

School  omsus 1686 

Voc.  guid.  survey 1096 

New  York  StaU in,385,3S6 

Appreot 3M 

Canneries 1061-188S, 

1004, 1006, 1097, 1009, 1100, 1105 

Employ,  oert 557,566,576 

Fact,  insp 3W 

Homework 1148,1170,1181 

Ind.  educ lifiS 

Legis 407,507,573,573,575,577 

Mer.eet 1196 

New  Zealand,  legis 974 

Newark,  N.  J.,  newsboys 1457 

Newport  survey 76 

Newsboys 677,i4fl6,MU^ 

1445, 1451,1453, 1460, 1461, 1471, 1484, 1587 

Boston 1498 

Chioi^o ir9 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkdi 1393,1414 

Maryland 207,1436,1436 

Milwaukee 1431, 1441,  MSB 

Newark H57 

New  York  City 1367,1368,1457,1467 

New  York  State 1440,149 

Philadelphia 1881,1446 

St.  Louis 14SS 

Toledo 1406,1407,1487 

Wash.  D.C 1453,1456 

Newsboys'  Court,  Boston 1383, 1394, 1454, 149} 

Newsb<^8' Republic,  Boston 1391 

Newsboys'  Republic,  Milwaukee 1424,  l4ti 

Night  work 345, 355, 575, 740, 746,  llfl 

Austria. 767,768 

Fiance 796,803 

Germany 960,1117,1118,1123 

Great  Britafai 909,9a> 

Pennsylvania 481 

Switzerland 1096 

Northern  States 431 

See  al9o  New   England,  and  names  o( 
states. 
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Nortb  Carolina IM, 

m,  2«9, 270, 277, 330, 330a,  370, 412 

CtAXca 1243, 1272, 12»7, 1301 

Legia 491,511,572,673,576,577 

North  Dakota,  lepls 573,575,677 

Norway 752 

legis 812,1010 

Nova  Scotia 978 

Occupational  diseases 1^^, 

1811-1814,1821.1824,1825 
BIbl 29-32 

Occupaticms.    See  Juvenile  occupations. 

Office  boys.  Great  Britain 9W 

Ohio 306 

Accidents 374 

Comp.  educ 1535 

Employ,  cert 561, 576 

I^act.insp aw,455 

QlMS 1122 

Hours 1201 

Legis 483, 495, 496, 550, 572, 573, 575,  SH,  1535 

Mer.  estab. 1 201 

Wages 1201 

See  also  Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Valley  states 115,306,560 

See  al«o  nameA  of  states. 

Oklahoma 80,81 

Legis 471, 573, 675, 5n 

Ontario 975,979 

OngOD 37^-377 

L^gis 573,575,577 

Min.  wage 373 

Organized  labor  and  child  labor 97, 

102, 121, 168-163, 312, 330a 
See  aiw  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Trade  unions.  Great  Britain. 

Pairaer-Owen  bill 625, 

626, 633, 636, 637, 649, 650, 651, 656, 668 
Speeches .' 672-678 

Paper  boxes.    See  Box  factories. 

Parental  dependence.    See  Causes  of  clilld 
labor. 

Parental  responsibility 882,414 

Part  time  schools 1636, 1652 

Su   also   Continuation   schools.    Great 
Britain  "Half-timers." 

Patcrsoo,  N.  J 123 

Pauperism.    See  Causes  of  child  labor. 

Peddlers.    See  Street  trades. 

P«)Dnsyl  vania 109, 110, 143, 156, 

196, 200, 205, 378-380, 388, 39S,  433, 564, 653 

Cont.  schools 563,1641 

Employ,  cert 662 

Fact.insp 209 

Glass 1122,1126 

Ind.  educ 1661 

Legis 463,472,476, 

.■106, 660, 554, 563, 564, 572, 573, 575, 677 
Mhies...  295,380,1210,1212,1230,1221,1224,1230 

Night  work 4S1 

Street  trades 1438 

Textiles 1288,1293 

See  also  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Perry,  N.Y 429 

PhOadolphia 123, 18S,3s:^,396, 1561 


f   I^ladelphia,  Juv.  employ,  bur irHil,1745 

Juv.  occup 75 

Mer.  est 1202 

Stage 1459 

Street  trades 1381, 1440, 1459 

Philanthropy  and  child  lalwr 231 

Philippine  fslands: 

Apprent 1W7, 1673 

Legis 577 

Physical  standards 424, 1765, 

1771,  in4,  179:J,  1SI7, 1819, 1.S22, 1823, 1H28 
Physiol<^ical  age.    Set"  .\ge,  physiologicaL 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 92, 195, 429,  llrtS,  1317, 13 IS 

Portland,  Me 290 

Porto  Rico,  legis 577 

Portugal 7o2 

Legis vSi2,  lOIS 

PoBt-offlce  bo>'S,  (;reat  Uritain.  860,921,923,963,972 

Pottery 1320 

Poverty.    See  Causes  of  chli«l  lalxtr. 
Preserving.    5^^  Canneries. 

Printing  trades l.>;{3,  i:>56, 1647, 1673, 1735, 1752 

Providence,  R.  I., Scliool  oensa*" 1702 

Rag  stripping 1 178 

Religious   aspects.    Se^  Church   and   child 
labor. 

Remedial  mea-sure^ 29t,  3*15, 338, 339, 40«,  1142 

Restaurants.    See  Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Rhode  Island 3S6 

Ind.  educ 167S 

Legis 072,573,575,577 

See  also  Newport,  i*rovIdenoe. 

Richmond,  Va. ,  Vtx".  educ.  survey 1752 

Roilhig  mills,  Germany 1123, 1312, 1314 

Roumanla 7.'j2 

Rubber  abd  elasflc  goods 127,1320 

Russia 100  t-i  007 

Legu> '. 752,  S12 

St.  Loms,  Mo.: 

Juv.  occup 174S 

Newshoj-s 14H2 

Scavengers,  child 1437 

School  attendance: 

France 1571 

Germany Ii7« 

Great  Britain Srt-S,  S92,  S!):», 

908, 914, 020, 943, 972, 15i>{>-15«>9, 1.J72-157.J,  1'177 
See  aUo  Great  Britain,  *-  Hall-limors.  * ' 

New  York 1^.66 

Rhode  Island 3i<6 

Switzerland 1574 

See  aZfo  Compulsory  attendance:  Contin- 
uation schools. 

School  children  as  wage  earners 149S 

Austria 832 

France 832 

Germany 820 

Great  Britain 832, 1516, 1517, 1572, 1588, 1706 

See   aho   Gt.   Brit.    "Half-timers:" 
Street  trades. 

Switzerland 1 1 89 

Bdiools,  relation  to  employ meut 6.i4, 1230. 150S, 

1612, 1515, 1519, 1524, 1541, 1600, 1603, 1607, 1614- 
1616, 1618-1623, 1632, 1666, 1669, 1677, 1681, 1682 
Set  al90  Comp.  educ:  Cont.  schools;  In- 
dus, educ;  Juv.  employ,  bur.;  Voc. 
guid. 
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Schotar^pA  for  worlliif  chiklren S30a, 

1577. 1578, 1507,  imo,  1607 

fcottend M8 

Afri lOM 

Apprtnt ISflO 

Voe.riM 1733,1751 

See  aUo  Edinburgh,  Great  BrlUin. 

8«ttttle,  Waah 1676 

SfasrpAburf,  P» 1317 

8bOM.    See  Boot  floid  shoe  industry. 

SUkmflb 1S34,I»),1283,1»6 

SUtisticii 13W,iaM 

Coon«cticut 137 

Franc* M6,1S08 

(;r«at  Britain 966 

New  Jersey 12M 

Pennsy'lvwiia. 1293 

Bocial  cost  of  child  labor....  64, 155,  IftI,  321, 335, 299, 

847,441,1563,1785,1786,1808 
See  alto  Effects  of  child  labor. 

Sonneberg,  Germany 839 

Sodth 106,160,169, 

in,  183, 236, 254, 368, 367, 371-r3, 376, 385, 316, 
318,  330, 339,  403, 406, 407, 439, 038, 629, 681, 633 

C«mp.  educ 1531, 

1535, 1538, 1549, 1581, 1583, 1643, 1643, 1663, 1684 

Cotton 1253, 

1390, 1260-1363, 1370-1277, 1381, 1303, 1306 

Lcgls 463,541,543,570 

See  alto  names  of  states. 

South  Carolina. ...  194, 348, 300, 370, 277, 328, 329, 482 

Comp.  educ 1508 

Cotton 1265,1300,1272,1304 

Lcgis 511,573,575,577,585 

South  Dakota,  lefis 573, 575,577 

Spain 744,752 

Legis 812,1014-1021 

Speeches  in  Congress 305,601-719 

Stage  children 1323-1350 

L««is 577 

Baltimore 1329 

Colorado 1331,1339 

Great  Britain 901,963,1337 

Italy 1349 

Louisiana 1332,1352 

Ifaryland 297 

State  and  chad  labor 525,928,903 

State  and  Federal  legislation,  relation  of  498,  GOG,  G14 
See  al90  Federal  oontroL 

State  laws.    See  Legislation,  United  States. 

Statistics: 

Austria 702 

European  countries 817 

Germany 818,825,831,844 

Great  Britain.  880, 806, 807, 905, 927, 955, 972, 1216 

Massachusetts 298 

Minnesota 307 

New  South  Wales 977 

New  York  State 1284 

Rhode  Island 386 

Russia. 1004 

Switicirland 1188 

United  States 189,339,422 

720-733, 1104, 1129, 1130, 1285, 1280, 1298, 1300 
Victoria 982  ! 

BtodEjards,  Chicago 313,413  - 


Stores,  department.    See   Mevcaatile  estab- 
linhiuwifi 

StoriM,  Chad  labor 340,843,350,358 

Strawberry  pickers MBS 

Street  trades 3IP,320,13»-14W 

Bibl U33,13M 

Effect  on  health 1769 

Regulation 5n,  1388, 130^  1397,  IJU^ 

1400, 1463, 1404, 1417,  Ulf^  1420, 1425, 1436, 143^ 
1443, 1449, 1450, 1450, 1458, 1464-14«6|,  1481, 1489 

Boston 1371,1374,1304,1401 

ClDcinnatL 1385 

Hartford 1410 

Great  Britain 891, 

964, 1360, 1376, 1378, 1401, 1404, 1435 

Illinois 1439 

Ireland 1416 

Maryland 1435,1416 

Milwaukee. 1440,1488 

New  Jersey 1377 

New  South  Wales 1448 

Wisconsin 446,1488 

See  ai»o   Bootblacks;   Messenger   bcqrx; 
Newsboys. 

Sugar  beet  industry.    Su  Beet  flekis  of  Col- 
orado. 

Sulphur  mines 1238 

Sweden. 753, 1008, 1009,  lOU,  1013 

Legis 812,1018 

Switzerland 734, 753, 758, 817, 1023, 1034, 1037 

Apprent 1689 

Bibl I(f2^ 

Comp.  educ 1087 

Homework 1173,1176,1188,1189 

Indus,  educ 1680 

Legis 696,757,813, 

1023, 1025, 1037, 1028, 1090,  lOSl,  1033.  Ifl04,  lOM 

Night  work 1006 

School  attend 1574 

Taflorbig.    See  Clothing. 

Tolegnph  boys.  5ce  Messenger  boys. 

Tenemmt-house   manufacttve.     See  Home 
work. 

Tennessee 238.369,415,1351 

Legis 573,573>,577 

Texas: 

Cotton  picking 1369 

Legis 573,575,577 

Textiles 7200,1334-1807 

France 1568 

Gt.  Brit 905,955,957 

See  aleo  Q<AUai\  Linen;  Silk;  Woolen. 

Tobacco.    See  Cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Newsboys 1406,1407 

Tomatoes 1054 

Trade  unions,  U.  S.    See  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Trades.   iSef  JuTenile  oocupatioos. 

Unemployment,  Gt.  Brit. 927,987,940,955»9« 

Uniform  legislation 553,560,591-609 

United  States  and  general 50-456, 

734, 743, 753, 754, 817,  MS5 
Agri. . .  1053-1055, 1050-1061, 1067, 106S,  lOTO-lO^S 

.     Apprent 1608, 1644, 164»-1631, 1700, 1707 

Canneries 1077-1107 
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United  States,  Comp  eduo 1535, 1548, 

1570, 1587, 1501, 1596, 1618, 1619, 
1633,1663,1664,1667,  1671,  1685 

Cotton 1298,1307 

Class 1114, 1115, 1119,  lUO,  1122, 1124-1131 

Homework 1133,1137, 

1143, 1144, 1148-1151, 1154, 1165, 1167, 
1170-1172,  1174, 1175, 117S,  1180-1186 

Ind.educ 1542,1583, 

1394, 1605, 1G49-1651, 1654* 
1657,  1665,  1670,1690,1692 

Legis 54, 302, 457-500, 812 

Vniiorm 591-600 

Mer.est 1190-1207 

Mines 1209-1212, 121S<1227, 1229, 1230, 1232 

Statistics ...  180, 339, 422, 720-733, 1 104, 1129, 1130 

Voc.  guid 1624-1626, 1652,1656 

See  also  names  of  states. 

Utah,  legis 573,575,677 

Vermont,  legis 572,573,675,577 

Vagrancy  and  child  labor 132 

Van  boys,  Ot.  Brit 963,964,968, 1199 

Victoria 982 

Vienna 1674 

Vlrgfaiia 141,274,283 

I^gis 573, 675, 577 

Vocational  education.    See  Industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Vocational  guidance 325, 1507-1512, 

164«, 1675, 1090, 1747, 1756, 1761, 1762 

Bibl 41-49,1508-1509 

Xatlonal  conferences 1653,1658,1669 

nirmingham,  Eng 1712-1716,1730 

Boston 1731,1757-1760 

Bradford,  Eng 1717-1722 

Cardlil,  Wales 1725 

Chicago 1727, 1729, 1754 

Chicinnati 1724 

Edlnbur^ 1761 

(Germany 1508 

Ot.  Brit 1508, 1503, 1742, 1743 

Hartford,  Conn 1739 

Iowa 1606,1741 

Txmdon 1 709, 1710, 1735 

Minneapolis 1749 


Vocational  guidance,  New  York  City 1696 

Philadelphia 1561,1740,1745 

Richmond,  Va 1762 

St.  Louis 1748 

Seattle 1676 

Unitad  Slates 15M,  1624, 1625, 1652, 1665 

WagM 212,1188 

Boot  and  shoe  ind 1321 

Cotton  mills 1274 

Germany 832 

IlUnois 186 

Iowa 1606 

Newport ^ 76 

Ohio 1201 

North  Carolhia 370 

Oregon 373 

Phila 75 

Rhode  Island 388 

United  States 421,422 

Wages,  effects  on  adults.    See  Effects  of  child 
labor. 

Wales,  Agri lOM 

See  also  Cardiff;  Great  Britain. 

Washhigton,  D.  C.    See  District  of  Columbia. 

Washhigton  (SUte): 

Canneries 1106 

I^gis 573,576,677 

West  Virginia 117-119,1211 

Legis 550,673,575,577 

Western  States 530 

See  also  namf>:s  of  states. 

WUkes-Barre,  Pa 77 

Wisconshl 340, 444-447 

Apprent 446 

Comp.  educ 446 

Employ,  cert 576 

Fact,  insp 299 

Ind.educ 1650,1651,1704,1706 

Legis 446,495,502,573,576,677,1705 

Street  trades 1483 

See  also  Milwaukee. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 955, 1320 

Work  permits.    See  Employment  oertificates. 

Wyomfaig,  legb 573, 575,  r,77 
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